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Biographia Evangelica. 


| . 
JOHN CALVIN, 
THE EVANGELIC REFORMER. 


'T HIS eminent a was E the tenth 
of Fuly, 1509, at Noyon, a city of France, in the 
aw? of Nie, ey. miles N. E. of 
Paris. His parents were Gerhard Calvin and Jane Prancke, 
who . a decent fortune, and beſtowed on him a 
liberal education, They intended him for the ſervice of 
the church, and ſent him from the grammar-ſchool to the 
college of La Marche in Paris, where he was inſtructed 
in the grounds of literature by: Maturinus Corderius, who 
was one of the beſt grammarians and ſchoolmaſters that 
could be deſired ; for he underſtood the Latin tongue very 
well, was 4 man of worth, and diligently applied himſelf 
to his function ; being as careful to form his ſcholars to 
wiſdom, as to good Latin, Galvin afterwards dedicated 
to him his commentary upon the firſt epiſtle to the Theſſa- 
lonians. He was removed from his tuition, and placed 
under the care of Hiſpanus, à Spaniſh maſter, in Montague 
college, where he ſtudied logie and divinity. | 
As Calvin was deſigned for the church, his father early 
obtained for him a — in the cathedral of Neyon. 
Thoſe who report that Calvin was a canon there, are miſ- 
taken: The benefice was not a canonicate, but a chapel 
called de la Geſine, to which he was preferred on the twenty - 
firſt of May, 1521. He was preſented to the cure of 
Marteville on the twenty-ſeveath of September, 1527; 
which, on the fifth of Juby, 1529, he exchanged for 
cure of Pont ' Eveque, a village near Noyon, where his 


father was born, But we muſt obſerve, that Calvin was 
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never in-prieſt's orders; nor any farther an ecclefiaſtic than 
by ſimple tonſure. 

Calvin was engaged by Robert Olivetan to ſtudy religion 
in its ſource, which made him reſolve to renounce all 
ſuperſtitions ; eſpecially as his father had altered his mind, 
and rather choſe to make him an advocate than a divine. 
Olivetan was his kinſman, and intended to bring him over 
to the doctrine of the Reformers : So that after Calvin had 
finiſhed his humanity ſtudies at Paris, he was ſent to 
Orleans, where he ſtudied the civil lau under the direction 
of Peter d I' Etoile, who was preſident in the parliament 
of Paris, and called in Latin Petrus Stella. From thence 
he was ſent to Bourges, to perfect himſelf in that ſtudy 
under” Andrew Alciat, a Milaneſe, and a great Civilian, 
who was invited from Milan by Francis I. to promote 
the knowledge of the civil law in the univerſity of Bourges, 
where the fame of his abilities drew from all parts a great 
number of ſtudents. He mixed a great deal of literature 
with the explication of the laws, and happily baniſhed that 
barbarous language, which had till then prevailed in the 
lectures and whe. of the Civilians. For this he is 
highly extolled by Thuanus; and he afterwards wrote a 
lively deſcription of the abuſes of a monaſtic life. 

Calvin made great progreſs in the civil law; and pur- 
ſued his private ſtudies in the holy Scriptures with equal 
ſucceſs. He was incited to the latter by Melchior Wolmar, 
who was profeſſor of Greek at Bourges, and ſecretly a 
Lutheran. Wolnar made Calvin a maſter of the Greek 
language; and Calvin afterwards dedicated to him his 
comment upon the ſecond epiſtle to the Corinthians ; as he 
had done that upon the Theſſalonians to his Latin maſter 
Corderius. 

While Calvin was ſtudying the civil law at Baurges, he 
8 Teveral ſermons in a neighbouring town called 

iveria : But his father died in 1532; on which account 
he returned to Paris, in the twenty-third year of his age, 
with a reſolution to make divinity his principal ſtudy. 
Soon after he came back to Paris, he wrote a commentary 
upon Seneca's treatiſe De Clementia. After reſiding a few 
months at Paris, Calvin became acquainted with all thoſe 
who profeſſed the reformed religion; and particularly with 
Stephen Forgeus, an eminent merchant, who afterwards 
ſealed the truth with his blood. Francis I. was equally 
defirous with the pope to aboliſh the pragmatic ſanction 
made by Charles VII. compoſed of the degrees and canons 
of the council of Bale, which reſtored the antient _ 
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dom of elections, and ſuppreſſed. the abuſes. introduced, by. 
the court of Rome. Accordingly, the king aboliſhed. that, 
ordinance; and the pope conſented that his majeſty ſhould 
nominate to the biſhoprics and abbies of his own do- 
minions. The pope failed. in his obſervance of theſe 

romiſes; and it was about this time, that Caluin em- 
. the doctrine of Oecolampadius, and began publickly 
to teach it. 5 

Calvin was eſteemed in the French congregations, as 
one of the moſt able and beſt qualified men to teach and. 
defend the doctrine of the Reformation, which had been 
introduced into that kingdom. Nicholas Copus. was then 
rector of the univerſity of Paris, who had a ſpeech to 
make on the firſt of 1 1532; in which he was 
aſſiſted by Calvin, who inſerted into it ſuch aſſertions con- 
cerning religion, as the divines of Paris thought contrary 
to the faith and Chriſtian piety. It ſo much diſpleaſed 
the parliament, as well as the Sorbonne, chat it oecaſioned 
the beginning of a perſecution againſt the Proteſtants, 
The parliament ſummoned the rector, who fled out of the 
kingdom to Baſil. They alſo ſent to apprehend Calvin 
in the college of Forteret ; but he eſcaped out at the win- 
dow by the help of the ſheets, and they ſeized his papers, 
among which there were letters found that diſcovered. 
ſeveral of his correſpondents. 

The queen of Navarre appeaſed this firſt ſtorm ; and 
Calvin had the honor of a conference with her majeſty, 
who delivered the learned Faber Stapulenſis out of the 
hands of the inquiſitors, and ſent him to Nerac. This 
queen of Navarre was Margaret de Valois, ſiſter to Francis 
I. a princeſs of extraordinary worth; and much admired 
for her piety, wit, and the productions of her pen, She 
married, in 1527, Henry d' Albret II. king of Navarre; 
and ſhe gladly would have introduced the reformed re- 
ligion into his dominions. The Reformers were protected 
under her patronage ; and ſhe wrote a book in French 
rhyme, called © the Mirror of the ſkilful Soul; which 
was cenſured by the Sorbonne. It was compoſed in a 
ſtrain very unuſual in the church of Rome: No mention 
was made in it either of male or female ſaints, merits, or 
any other purgatory than the blood of Jeſus Chriſt; and 
even the prayer, commonly called Salve Regina, is there 
applicd in French to the perſon of Feſus Chriſt, She was 
a princeſs of excellent underſtanding, raiſed up by God 
to break up the cruel deſigns of Anthony Duprat, chancellor 
of France, and others, who + vas the king againſt thoſe 
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they called heretics. Many of the reformed clergy were 
maintained in ſchools at her own expence, not only in 
France, but alſo in Germany. She took a wonderful care 
to preſerve and ſecure thoſe that were in danger for the 
Proteſtant religion, and to ſuccour the refugees at —_ 
Burgh and Geneva, It is recorded in the regiſters of the 
parliament of Bourdeaux, that this queen, coming into 
court as governeſs, in the abſence of the king her huf- 
band, made it her earneſt requeſt, that the court would 
releaſe one Andrew Melan&hon, accuſed of hereſy, which 
Philip Melan#hon had ſtrongly ſolicited of her by letters. 
Andrew propagated the JoArine of his kinſman ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully in the Agenois, that it could not be extirpated. 
In ſhort, this good-natured princeſs had nothing more at 
heart than to procure the eſcape of the Reformers ; and 
ſhe, by little touches, endeavored to impreſs on the foul 
of the king her brother ſome pity for the Lutherans. But 
ſhe a little eclipſed her glory by her credulity in her later 
years: Yet Mezerai ſays, that towards the end of her 
days, in 1549, ſhe ſeemed to repent of her repentance, 
and defired Calvin, by letters, t come and inſtru and 
comfort her, Jean d Albret, daughter of Margaret, and 
likewiſe queen of Navarre, had alſo much indulgence for 
the reformed religion, and declared herſelf its protectreſs, 
when her huſband, Anthony de Bourbon, duke of Vendome, 
renounced Calviniſm, and became its perſecutor. He 
was killed at the fiege of Rouen, in 1562; but ſhe eſtab- 
liſhed the reformed religion in her dominions, verifying 
in eftect the ſaying of- the prophet, that queens ſhould be 
the nurſing-mothers of the church of God; though, at 
that time, ſhe was menaced and terrifed, as much a queen 
as ſhe was, all manner of ways; ſo far as to let her un- 
derſtand that ſhe ſhould be divorced by the pope, deprived 
of her kingdom and eſtates, and condemned at leaſt to 
perpetual impriſonment. If it be ſtrange that the queen 
of Navarre was ſo undaunted as not to Nas ſuch dangers, 
which ſhe was perfectly acquainted with; it is ſtill more 
ſurprizing that ſhe maintained herſelf, ſurrounded as ſhe 
was by two powerful princes, the king of Spain on one 
fide, and the king of France on the other, both poſſeſſed 
with ſuch a cruelty againſt the Proteſtants, as has but few 
examples; both incited and animated by the ſtrong ſo- 
Jicitations of the court of Rome. She was poiſoned at 
Paris in 1572 and that death could not but be very ſea- 
ſonable to this princeſs, who would have been inconſola- 
ple, had ſhe ſeen the Paris maſſacre on ſaint Bartholsmew's 
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day. Henry IV. of France, was the ſon of this queen. 
He was the firſt prince of the blood, and chief of the 
houſe of Bourbon, when he ſucceeded Henry III. in whom 
the line of Yalois became extint. This prince was born 
a Calviniſt, which religion he really loved, without bein 
a bigot : But he found it impoſſible, notwithſtanding al 
his victories and virtues, to get poſſeſſion of his kingdom 
without abandoning Calviniſm. After his converſion to 
the Romaniſts, gratitude would not permit him to ſeek 
the deſtruction of the Huguenots, to whom he was in- 
debted for his crown : But if he had been inclined to make 
the attempt, it is more than probable that he would have 
miſearried. He therefore cheriſhed, and protected, the 
Proteſtants. | 

So far it has been thought neceſſary to give a conciſe 
account of the family of Navarre, which protected Calvin, 
and promoted the work of the Reformation, 

When Calvin retired to Aaintonge, he got the friendſhip 
of Lewis du Tillet, canon of Angouleſme, at whoſe ohne 
he compoſed ſome ſhort Chriſtian exhortations, which 
were read as homilies in ſome pariſhes, to accuſtom the 
people gradually to ſearch after the truth. He went from 
Angouleſme to Poitiers, where he got new diſciples, to 
whom he adminiſtered the ſacrament in caves and grot- 
toes. He paid Stapulenſit a viſit at Nerac in was , and 
returned to Paris in 1534, at the time that Rove! and 
Coraldus were baniſhed that city, and orders were iſſued 
for apprehending the Reformers. Servetus was then at 
Paris, where he diſperſed his books againſt the Trinity ; in 
which he was oppoſed by Calvin, who agreed to engage in 
a diſpute with him; but Servetus would not appear at the 
appointed conference, 

Francis I. was accuſed of having ſhewn too much in- 
dulgence to the Reformers : But Mezerati has refuted this 
accuſation. Davila laid the charge in theſe words: The 
belief of Calvin began to ſpread in the reign of this 
* king, whether he 2 it, or took no notice of it.“ 
The —— hiſtorian convicts this Italian of forgetfulneſs 
or partiality: * What! ſays he, to make fix or ſeven 
« ſevere edicts to ſtifle it, to convoke the clergy ſeveral 
times, to aſſemble a provincial council, to be continu- 
* ally ſending ambaſſadors to all the princes in Chriſten- 
* dom to have a general one called; to burn heretics by 
s dozens, to ſend them to the gallies by hundreds, and 
to baniſh them by thouſands : Can this be ſaid to allow, 
or take no notice of it? Are theſe bare reſolutions, — 
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© real performances? Another French writer ſays, that 


© this king burnt a great many Lutherans; and ſpared 
© none that he could diſcover : Vet he took Geneva under 
© his protection; which: was the metropolis of the re- 
formed, and their mother. church. This is one of the 
moſt common ſcenes of the craft or cunning of the world. 
Sovereign princes, in all ages, have played thus with, re- 
ligion; and they play this game till; — they perſecute 
at home, a religion which they ſupport abroad. You 
muſt not infer from hence, that they have no religion: 
For the inference would be falſe ; they are often religious 
even to bigotry, What then can be the reaſon of this? 
They have a greater regard for the temporal intereſt of 
their dominions, than for the kingdom of Jeſus Chri/t. 
© I do not, (ſays Bayle,) except the pope himſelf.” Nor 
i , necd he. | 

This perſecution made Calvin reſolve to quit France as. 
ſoon as he had publiſhed a treatiſe at Orleans concernin 
the Pfychopannychia, againſt thoſe who believe the fo 
ſleeps, after leaving the body, to the day of judgement. 
' He choſe Baſil for the place of his retreat, where he was 
accompanied by his brother Anthony Calvin, and Lewis du 
Tillet. He ſoon contracted a perticular friendſhip with 
Grynexs and Capito, with whom he ſtudied Hebrew. He 
was not greedy of praiſe ; yet was obliged to publiſh bis 
„ Chriſtian Inſtitution,” which he dedicated to Francis I. 
This work contributed greatly to his reputation; and his 
dedicatory epiſtle is one of thoſe prefatory pieces ſo much 
admired like Caſaubon's preface to Polybius, and the dedi- 
cation of Thuanus, It was dated from Baſil, the firſt of 
Auguſt, 1536; and the whole was intended as the ſpeci- 
men of a very large work. For Francs I. by his cruel 
executions, had greatly diſguſted the German princes, 
who had eſpouſed the goſpel, and whoſe friendſhip he 
courted ; therefore, he contrived this only cunning ex- 
pedient to declare to them, that he had only proceeded 
againſt Anabaptiſts, who ſet up their enthuſiaſm againſt 
the word of G OD, and contemned all magiſtracy. © Cal- 
© vin was not able to bear this reflection cal upon the true 
religion, and took occaſion to print that book; in my 
© opinion, (ſays Beza,) an incomparable one.“ The au- 
thor * retouched his “ Chriſtian Inſtitution,” 
and rendered it ſo excellent in Latin, that it was admired 
even by Scaliger. The work was divided into four books, 
and contained eighty chapters. It was firſt printed at 
Baſil in 1535 ;. but the preface was dated from thence E 
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firſtof Auguft, 1536, and it was afterwards tranſlated into 
almoſt all the European languages. NP 


When Calvin had publiſhed this book, he made a jour- 
ney into Hay, to wait on the ducheſs of Ferrara, the 


daughter of Lewis XII. She was a princeſs of exemplary 
piety, and a favourer of the Reformation. Caluin met 
with a very gracious reception from her: But the duke 
of Ferrara would not ſuffer him to continue long with his 
ducheſs ; and he returned into France, to ſettle his affairs 
in that kingdom, from whence he prepared to ſet out for 
Straſburgh, or Baſil, accompanied by Anthany Galvin, the 
only brother he had living. | 

The war had left no other paſſage, but through the 
duke of Savey's dominions, which * them to take 
that courſe. This ſeemed a particular direction of Pro- 


vidence, that deſigned him for Geneva, where he was 


Tindly entertained by Milliam Farel, who detained him 
there, as it were, by an order from above. Farel was'a 
Frenchman, and a Reformer, who, like Calvin, fled from 
His native country to avoid the perſecution of the Papiſts. 
He received the han of fellowſhip from Zuinglius, Oecalam- 


adius, Bucer, and Capite, among whom he greatly 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal for the Reformation. 
He diſputed againſt popery in Geneva, from whence he 
was obliged to retire by the violence of the great vicar 
and other eccleſiaſtics: But he was recalled there, in 
1534, by the inhabitants, who had renounced the Romifh 
church; and he was the principal inſtrument of the entire 
ſuppreſſion of popery, which happened in that city the 
next year. | 
Farel was a man of a truly heroic ſpirit, and uſed a 
great many arguments to prevail with Calvin to ſtay and 
aſſiſt him at Geneva, rather than proceed any farther. 
Calvin was unwilling to continue there, till Farel ſaid to 
him, © Behold, I de to you, in the name of Almi 
© God, that unleſs you will here become fellow-labourer 
© in the work of the Lord, his curſe will be upon you, 
for ſeeking yourſelf rather than ' Chriſt,” Peter Virei 
ſeconded Farel, and Calvin then ſubmitted to the judge- 
ment of the preſbytery and magiſtrates; by whole faf- 
frages, together with the conſent of the people, he was 
choſen preacher, and divinity profeſſor. He complied 
with the latter, and would have declined the former; but 
he was obliged to undertake both functions. Calvin aftet- 
wards called Farel his “ fellow-labourer, to whom the 
« Geneveſe owed even themſelves; that he was the 2 
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46 of their liberty, and the founder of their church.“ 
This year was remarkable for a ſtricter league between 
Bern and Geneva; as alſo for the eſtabliſhment of the goſ- 
| at Lauſanne, where a free diſputation was held between 
the Papiſts and Proteſtants, at'which Calvin was preſent: 
In 1537, Calvin ſucceſsfully oppoſed the Anabaptiſts 


in a public conference, and confuted Peter Caroli, who 


had accuſed him and his brethren, of holding particular 
opinions concerning the Trinity. He alſo wrote two let- 
ters into France, to confirm the Proteſtants in their faith : 
One of them, directed to Nicholas Cheminus, was an ex- 
hortation to avoid idolatry ; and the other was to Gerard 
Rouſſel, lately made biſhop of Oleron, againſt the popiſh 
prieſthood. He made all the people ſolemnly ſwear to a 
form of faith, and abjure popery. He alſo drew up a ca- 
techiſm, which he cauſed to be taught in Geneva; and he 
endeavored to reconcile the principal families which had 
| been divided into ſeveral factions. | 
Hioker has given the full character of Calvin, as head 
of the Genevan diſcipline. © A founder it had, whom for 
© mine own part, 1 think incomparably the wiſeſt man 
that ever the French church did enjoy, ſince it enjoyed 
him. His bringing up was in the ſtudy of the civil law. 
Divine — he gathered not by hearing or read- 
ing ſo much, as by teaching others: For though thou- 
ſands were debtors to him, as touching knowledge in 
that kind; yet he to none, but only to God, the au- 
thor of that bleſſed fountain, the book of life; and of 
the admirable dexterity of wit, together with the helps 
of other learning, which were his guides; till being 
occaſioned to leave France, he fell at the length upon 
Geneva, which city the biſhop and clergy thereof had 
a little before forſaken, as ſome do affirm ; being of 
likelihood frighted with the people's ſudden attempt, 
for the — 2 of the Popiſh religion. At the 
coming of Calvin thither, the form of their civil regi- 
ment was popular, as it continueth to this day ; neither 
king, nor duke, nor nobleman, of any authority or 
power over them ; but officers choſen 5h the people, 
yearly out of themſelves, to order all things with public 
conſent. For ſpiritual e they had no laws at 
all agreed upon; but did what the paſtors of their ſouls 
by perſuaſion could win them unto. Calvin conſidered 
how dangerous it was, that the whole eſtate of that 
church ſhould hang ſtill on ſo ſtender a thread, as the 
liking of an ignorant multitude, if it have power to 
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change whatſoever itſelf liketh, Wherefore taking unto 
him two of the other, miniſters for more countenance of 
the action, albeit the reſt were all againſt it, they moved 
and perſuaded the people to bind themſelves by ſolemn 
oath, fir/t, never to admit the papacy amongſt them 
again; and, ſecondly, to live in obedience unto ſuch or- 
ders, concerning the exerciſe of their religion, and the 
form of their eccleſiaſtical government, as thoſe their 
true and faithful miniſters of God's word, had, agree- 
ably to Scripture, ſet down to that end and purpoſe.” 
Hence it appears, how extremely falſe and unjuſt the ex- 
clamations of the Papiſts — Calvin are, that he ſub- 
verted the government, and turned the ſtate of Geneva into 
confuſion ; whereas the truth is, the biſhop of Geneva, 
who, like ſome other prince-biſhops in Germany, claimed 
the office of ruler, was expelled long before Calvin's ar- 
rival; and as the government was modelled into its de- 
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mocratic form, previous to his reſidence, he did not be- 
lieve that he had any divine authority to alter the civil“ 


conſtitution, if it had ever been in his power. 

This reformation of doctrines had not removed that 
corruption of manners which had prevailed in Geneva z 
nor that factious fpirit which had ſo much divided the 
Ly families. Therefore Calvin, aſſiſted by his col- 
eagues Farel and Caroldus, declared, that as all their re- 
monſtrances had proved ineffectual, they could not cele- 
brate the holy ſacrament while thoſe liloeders continued, 
They alſo agreed, that they would no longer ſubmit to 
the conſtitutions that the ſynod of Bern had made; and 
. deſired to be heard in the ſynod which was held at 

urick, 

The church of Geneva made uſe of leavened bread in 
the communion : They had removed the baptiſmal fonts 
out of the churches; and aboliſhed all feſtivals except 
Sundays. But the churches of the canton of Bern diſ- 
approved of theſe three things; and, by an act made in 
the ſynod of Lauſanne, required that the uſe of unleavened 
bread, the baptiſmal fonts, and the feſtivals ſhould be re- 


eſtabliſhed in Geneva. Theſe were the regulations with 


which Calvin refuſcd,to comply. It was the manner of 
thoſe times, ſays Hooker, that every particular church did 
that within itſelf, which ſęme few of their own thought 
good, by whom the reſt were all directed. Such num- 
ber of churches then being, though free within them- 
* ſelves, yet ſmall, common conference before-hand might 
© have caſed them of much after-trouble. But it bred a 

Vox. II. C 6 greater 
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greater inconvenience ; becauſe every later endeavored 
* to be certain degrees more removed from conformity 
with the church of Rome, than the reſt had been: 
£ Whereupon grew marvellous great diſſimilitudes; and, 
dy reaſon thereof jealouſies, heart-burnings, jars, and 
© difcords among them; which notwithſtanding might 
© -have been eaſily prevented, if the orders that each church 
© did think fit and convenient for itſelf, had not been ſo 
« peremptorily eſtabliſhed, under that high commanding 
© form which tendered them to the people, as things ever- 
© laſtingly required by the law of that Lord of Lords, 

a ink whoſe ſtatutes there is no exception to be taken. 
For by this mean it came to paſs, that one church could 
not but-accuſe and condemn another of diſobedience to 
the will of Chrift, in thoſe things where manifeſt dif- 
ference was 'between them : Whereas the ſame orders 
allowed, but eſtabliſhed in a more wary and ſuſpenſe. 
manner, as being to ſtand in force till GOD ſhould 
give the opportunity of ſome general conference, what 
might be beſt for them afterwards to do; this had both 
prevented all occaſion of juſt diſlike which others might 
take, and reſerved a greater liberty unto the authors 
themſelves of entering into a farther conſultation after- 
wards ; which, though never ſo necellary, they could 
not eaſily now admit, without ſome fear of derogation 
from their credit; and therefore that which once they 
had done, they became for ever after reſolute to main- 
tain. Calvin, therefore, and the other two his aſſociates, 
ſtiffly refuſing to adminiſter the holy communion to ſuch 
who would not quietly, without contradiction and mur- 
mur, ſubmit themſelves unto the orders which their ſo- 
© lemn oath had bound them to obey, were, in that quarrel, 
© baniſhed the town.” 

The Syndics of Geneva ſummoned the people in 1538; 
and Calvin, Farel, and Courant, preſented themſelves £2 
fore the council, offering to make good their confeſſion of 
faith. The Syndics favored the diſcontented party, and 
were catholics in their hearts. The council, under pre- 
tence of preſerving the liberties and privileges of the city; 
and becauſe Calvin and his friends would not conform to 
the cuſtom of Bern in celebrating the communion, made 
an order to enjoin thoſe three members to leave the city in 
three 1 When this decree was brought to Calvin, he 
ſaid, „ Truly, if J had ſerved men, I ſhould have had an 
ill reward: But it is well that I have ſerved him, =. 
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« doth always perform to his ſervants what he hath once 
&« promiſed.” k | . 15 
Galvin had no maintenance from the city, and lived at 
his own expence, He went to Bafil, and from thence to 
$traſburgh, where Bucer and Capito gave him every mark 

of their eſteem. He was alſo — by Hedio, and other 
learned men, who procured him permiſſion from the ma- 
giſtrates to ſet up a French church, of which he became 
the paſtor, and had a competent maintenance allowed him 
there. He was alſo — profeſſor of divinity, which 
fruſtrated the expectation of the ſee of Rome; as Caluin 
ſettled in a new place; and a new church was erected, for 


the former ſubverted. 

While Calvin was abſent from Geneva, cardinal Sadolet 
wrote an eloquent letter to the inhabitants of that city, to 
exhort them to return into the boſom of the Romiſb church, 
Calvin anſwered that letter in 1539 z in which, he mani- 
. *feſted his affection for the "EY of Geneva, and diſap- 

pointed the views which the biſhop of Carpentras had en- 

tertained in his fine artful letter to that ſtate, 

So far would the popes and the ecclefiaſtics. have been 
from abandoning their. beloved intereſts, founded upo 
ignorance and ſuperſtition, that a bloody inquiſition would 
have been eſtabliſhed, not only in Italy = Spain, but in 
all Chriſtian countries, which would haye ſmothered and 
extinguiſhed for ever thoſe lights which then began to 
ſ 1.4 Lutheraniſm gained ſuch ſtrength and ſtability, 
that it prevented th 9 —.— of an inquiſition in Germany, 
and the Reformation n ſecured the liberty of other 
countries, 7 0 

Peter Caſtellan, great almoner of France under Franci 

I. was ſo ſcandalized at the corruptions which he obſerve 
in the court of Rome, that he could not think, or ſpeak; 
of them without indignation, He puſhed the matter ſo 
far, that he believed religion was but a mere farce at Rome, 
which they made uſe of to deceive the world, to preſerve 
dominion. Calvin has not ſaid much more of it; Calvin, 
ſays Bayle, who has been ſo much inſulted, and ſo. often 
called an egregious ealumniator, for having made uſe of 
| theſe words regarding the popes and | cardinals :. ** The 
“ firſt article of their ſacred theology is, that there is no 
« God: The ſecond, that all that is written, and preached, 
c of Teſus Chri/t, is but falſehocd and idle talk: The 
« third, that all that is contained in ſcripture concerning 
4% eternal life, and the reſurrection of the body, are fa- 
„ bles.” Caſtellan ſaid much the ſame; for when he was 
"0 deſcribing 
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deſcribing the wanton luſts, avarice, and rapaciouſneſs, 
of the Roman pontiffs; their contempt of religion; the 
pride, luxury, and lazineſs of the cardinals, their riotous 


feaſtings, and other vices, which he had obſerved in the 


court of Rome, while he was there with the biſhop of 
Auxerre the French ambaſſador, he would be moved with 
ſo much indignation, that not only the color in his face, 
but the very motions 'agd geſtures of his body would be 
changed: Inſomuch, that he would often ſay, he was fully 
perſuaded that the popes themſelves, the ſupreme heads of 
religion, contaminated with fo many vices of their own 


and thoſe about them, did not ſincerely, and from their 


hearts, worſhip Chri/e. | 
'- Luther; Bucer, Calvin, and other bright ſtars which 
ſhone in the reformed church, were to enlighten this 
gloom, The divines of Straſburgh deſired Calvin to aſſiſt 


at the diet the emperor had called at Worms and Ratiſbon _ 
in 1541, to ſee if it was poſſible to reconcile the differences 


in religion. He appeared there with Bucer, and conferred 
with Melanctbon, who called him his divine. The time 
was now come for eſtabliſhing the church at Geneva, by 
recalling Calvin. The Syndics who had promoted the 
decree 'of baniſhment were dead or baniſhed ; and the 
people were not before ſo willigg to be rid of their learned 
paſtor, as now importunate to obtain him again from them 
who had given him entertainment, and were unwilling to 
part with him, if irreſiſtible ſolicitations had not been 
uſed. 

One of the town miniſters, who ſaw in what manner 
the people were inclined for the recalling of Calvin, gave 
him notice of their affection in this ſort. The ſenate 
© of two hundred being aſſembled, they all deſire Calvin. 
The next day a general convocation ; they all cry, we 
© will have Calvin, that good and learned man, the mi- 
© niſter of Chrif,” When Caluin underſtood, this, he 


| praiſed GOD, and judged it was the call of heaven. He 


ſaid,” It is marvellous in our eyes; 1 the tone which the 
builders refuſed, was made the bead of the corner. In his 
abſence, he had perſuaded them, with whom he was able 
to prevail, that though he more approved of common 


: bread to be uſed in the euchariſt; yet they ſhould rather 


accept the other, than cauſe any trouble in the church 
about it. 

The people ſaw that the name of Calvin increaſed every 
day greater abroad; and that, with his fame, their infam 
was Ipread, who had ejected him with fuch — . 
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folly. * Beſides, it was not unlikely, (ſays Hooker) but 
that his credit in the world might many ways ſtand the 
poor town in great ſtead : As the truth is, their miniſter's 
foreign eſtimation hath been the beſt ſtake in their hedge. 


But whatever ſecret reſpects were likely to move them, 


for contenting of their minds, Calvin returned, as it 
had been another Tully, to his own home.” bY 

He re-entered Geneva, (leaving Brulius to ſucceed him 
in the French court at Straſburgh) on the thirteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1541, to the infinite fatisfaction of the people and 
magiſtracy; and the firſt thing he did was to eftabliſ a 
form of diſcipline, and a conſiſtorial Juriſdiction, with 
power to exerciſe canonical cenſures and puniſhments, 
even to excommunication excluſive, This diſpleaſed 
many, who urged, that it was reſtoring the Roman tyranny : 
However, the thing was executed; and this new canon 
paſſed into a law, in a general aſſembly of the people, on 


the twentieth of \November, 1541, 


He rightly conſidered how groſs a thing it was for men of 
his quality, wiſe and grave men, to live with ſuch a multi- 
tude, and to be tenants at will under them, as their mi- 
niſters, both himſelf and others, had been. For the 
remed of this inconvenience, he gave them plainly to 
underſtah „that if he became their teacher again, they 
muſt be content to admit a complete form of diſcipline, 
which both they, and alſo their paſtors, ſhould be ſo- 


lemnly ſworn to obſerve for ever after. Of which diſ- 


cipline the principal parts were theſe: A ſtanding eccle- 
ſiaſtical court to be eſtabliſhed ; perpetual judges in that 
court to be their miniſters, others of the people annually 


_ Choſen, twice ſo many in number as they, to be jud 


together with them in the fame court: "Theſe two ſorts 
to have the care of all men's manners, power of deter- 
mining all kind of eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and authority to 
convent, control, and puniſh, as far as with excommuni- 
cation, whoever they ſhould think worthy, none, either 
ſmall or great, excepted. * This device, (ſays Hooker) I 
« ſee not how the wifeſt, at that time living, could have 
© bettered, if we duly conſider what the ſtate of Genevd 
£ did then require, F. or their biſhop and his clergy being 
© departed from them, to chooſe in his raom any other 
£ biſhop had been a thing altogether impoſſible. And-for 
© their miniſters to ſeek that themſelves alone might have 
© coercive power over the whole church, would perhaps 
© have been hardly conſtrued at that time, But when ſo 
frank an offer was made, that for every one * 
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© there ſhould. be two of the people to fit and give voice 
jn the eceleſiaſtical conſiſtory, what inconvenience could 
they eaſily find, which themſelves might not be able 
© always to remedy? They were brought to ſo ſtreight 
an iſſue, that of two things, they muſt chooſe one; 

_ ©:namely, whether they would, to their endleſs diſgrace, 
© with ridiculous lightneſs, diſmiſs him, whoſe reſtitu- 
tion they had in ſo impotent manner deſired; or elſe 
© condeſcend unto that demand, wherein he was reſolute 
either to have it, or to leave them? They thought it 
© hetter to be ſomewhat hardly yoked at home, than diſ- 
< credited for ever abroad: Wherefore thoſe orders were 
on all fides aſſented to; with no leſs alacrity of mind, 
< than cities unable to hold out longer, are wont to ſhew 
< when they take conditions, ſuch as it liketh him ta 
offer them, which hath them in the narrow ſtreights of 


CY 


1 advantage.“ bas. 1 i 1 
The city of Geneva is ſituated on the river Rhone, alt 

the welt end of the lake Lemain, ſeventy miles ſouth-weſt 

of Bern, and fixty miles north-eaſt of Lyons in France, 

It is about-two miles in circumference, and. contains about * 


thirty thouſand. inhabitants. The Republic of Geneva, 
excluſive of the city, is but of ſmall extent, not contain- 
ing above eleven pariſhes. The city of Geneba is con- 
ſſderable for its ſituation, as well as its commerce; it bein 
the key, and the moſt flouriſhing city of Stoitzerland 
Doctor Burnet ſays, It is ſurprizing to ſee the learning 
that is here, not only among the profeſſors of it, but 
© the, very magiſtrates and trading citizens are well,verſed 
in the Latin-tongue, mighty well acquainted with hiſ- 
© tory, and generally men of good ſenſe.” They have an 
univerſity; but the language of the common people is 
the Saveyard,, or a very bad dialect of the French-tongue ; 
Though people of condition {peak French in greater pu- 
rity. Their biſhop wes nary their ſovereign : But 
© when they became a Republic, the legiſlative authority was 
placed in a council of two hundred, and a ſenate of 
twenty-fve, who have the executive power, or adminiſ- 
tration of the government. The territories of Fragce and 
Savey come up to the very walls of Geneva; and they muſt 
have been reduced under the dominion of one or the 
other, if they had not been protected by their allies, the 
cantons of  Friburg, Bern, and Zurich, againſt the attacks 
of bot. | 
Both the clergy and laity of Geneve engaged themſelves 
to a perpetual obſervance of the new bnd made by 
432031 * Þ aun, 
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Calvin, whoſe inflexible ſeverity, in maintaining the rights 
of his conſiſtory, raiſed him à great many enemies, and 
occaſioned ſome. diſorders in the city. However, he ſur- 
mounted all oppoſition, and alfo governed the Proteſtants 
in France, who almoſt all held the doctrine of Calvin, and 


received miniſters from Geneva, who preſided in their con- . . 


gregations. 
An eminent Calviniſt was againſt popular government; 
becauſe the univerſal kingdom hath one king, and the 
government of the world is monarchical, There is no- 
thing more clear and certain, than that the ultimate end 
uts the due eſtimate on all the means of government: 
But, © that is the beſt form of government, which moſt 
© powerfully conduces to the ſpiritual and everlaſting wel- 
© fare of the people, their holineſs, obedience, and pleaſin 
© of God. If government be no means to this end, it is 
not good, deſirable, nor of God: For if it be not to ant 
for God, it is not from him. The neareſt end of go- 
vernment is order; the next is the maintenance and pro- 
motion of the proſperity and ſecurity of tie people, 
together with the honour of the governor. The more 
principal end is our preſent pleaſing and _—y of 
God: The ultimate end is our more perfect everlaſtin 
pleaſing him in our fruition of him in glory. The 
good of the world, and the whole body of the faithful 
ubjects of God, require more attention than the wel- 
fare of a particular common-wealth. The ſame prin- 
ciples that prove it ſordid and impious to value our 
private perſonal proſperity before that of the common- 
wealth, prove it as bad to value the benefit of one com- 
mon-wealth before the univerſal kingdom of God on 
earth, If a people could live moſt proſperouſly to 
themſelves in the ſtate of ſome petty republics and free 
cities; but are hereby incapable of doing much for the 
ſafety or welfare of their brethren abroad, it is not the 
moſt deſirable government. Civil order is the neareſt 
end of civil polity: But church order, for holy com- 
munion in God's worſhip, is the neareſt end of church 
polity.” Yet he ſays, © That though variety of out- 
ward ſtates, and the neglects of either magiſtrates or 
paſtors, may be an exception, as to — qualifica- 
tions, the ſame perſons are generally fit to be members 
of church and common- wealth.“ | 
Dupin ſays, © The doctrine of Calvin concerning the 
© ſacrament, is not fundamentally different from that of 
*- the Zuinglians; though he uſes very poſitive words to 
| * expreſs 
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<. expreſs the preſence of the body and blood of Jeſus 
* Chrijt, He affirms, that we are not only partakers of 
the Spirit of 7eſus Chrift in the was, but alſo of 
his fleſh which is diſtributed to us: That he nouriſhes 
us there with the proper ſubſtance of his body and 
blood : 'That it is not to be doubted but we receive his 
very body: And that this communion of the body and 
blood of Chriſi is given under the ſymbols of bread and 
wine to all that celebrate his ſupper, according to it 
lawful inſtitution; fo that we truly receive what is ſig- 
nified by the ſymbols, that the body which is received is 
not a ſymbolical body, as it was not a ſymbolical ſpirit, 
which appeared in the baptiſm of our Lord; but the Holy 
Spirit itſelf was really and ſubſtantially under the ſymbol 
or outward form of a dove: That Feſus Chrift is united to 
us in this ſacrament, not by fancy and imagination, nor 
by thought, or a bare apprehenſion of the mind, but 
really and verily by a true and ſubſtantial union: That 
the manner of our receiving the body of Chri/t,"is very 
different from the other manner of receiving him by 
faith: That this myſtery is incomprehenſible, and con- 
tains a miracle, which exceeds the limits and capacit 

of the mind of man, and is the work of God, ach 
above the courſe of nature: That there is a divine and 
ſupernatural change in it, which ſurpaſſes our ſenſible 
knowledge: That the fleſh and blood of Feſus Chrift are 
truly given to the unworthy, as well as to the faithful 
and deck; though they are not received,awith benefit, 
* unleſs by the faithful only.“ "Theſe ſort of expreſſions, 
and — others, which are in Calvin's inſtitutions, and 
his other writings, might make us believe, that he did 
not deny the 2 ſubſtantial preſence of the body and 
blood of Chrift in the euchariſt: Vet, in other places, he 
clearly rejects not only tranſubſtantiation, but alſo his 
real preſence; by aflerting, that the body of Jeſus Chriſ 
is really and ſubſtantially preſent only in heaven; and 
that it is united to us only by faith, after a ſpiritual man- 
ner, by the incomprehenſible working of the Holy Spirit, 
which joins things together that are ſeparated by diſtance 


of place, Theſe words, this is my body, ought to be un- 
derſtood after a figurative manner, according to his notion; 


and the ſign is there put for the thing {ignified, as when 
it is ſaid, © The rock is Chr:/t; the lamb is the paſſover; 
and circumciſion is the covenant.* The body and blood 
of 42 Chriſi are united to us only by virtue and efficacy; 
and his fleſh, remaining in heaven, infuſes life * us 

rom 
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from his ſubſtance; _ though the ſubſtance of the 
Chr 


body and blood of Feſus Chriſi are communicated to us 
by the ſacrament of the euchariſt, they are not really and 
ſubſtantially preſent there: And though the body and 
blood of Cbriſt are there preſented, and offered to all 
Chriſtians, they are not really received, except by the 
truly fairhful, and not by the unworthy, | 

Calvin differed not much from Luther in other points 
of dorine, He held the ſame principles as to imputed 
righteouſneſs, and the certainty of our juſtification, which 
he extended to an aſſurance of eternal ſalvation, He alſo 
added an impoſſibility of falling finally from grace; and 
he aſſerted the ſalvation of the Fildren of believers, who 
dic before they have been baptized. He likewiſe con- 
demned, with more ſeverity than the Lutherans, the in- 
vocation of ſaints; the worthip and uſe of images; vows; 
celibacy of prieſts; faſting; holy-days; ſacrifice of the 
maſs; adoration of the euchariſt; indulgences; the ſa- 
craments, except the euchariſt and baptiſm; and, in ge- 
neral, all the rites and ceremonies of the church, which 
the Lutherans had not entirely aboliſhed. 

The manner in which Emanuel Maignan, one of the 
greateſt ge pee of the ſeventeenth century, explained 
the retaining of accidents, without a ſubject, in the 7 
tery of the euchariſt, is more ingenious than that of Des 
Cartes. He was a divine of the order of the Minims, 
and ſays, there is nothing ſo eaſy, as to explain the 
manner how the accidents of bread and wine ſubſiſt 
without the bread and wine; for we need only ſay, that 
the bread and wine being taken away, GOD continues 
* ſtill to make the ſame impreſſions upon our ſenſes, as 
they did, before they were changed.“ Rohault, who was 
a Carteſian, blames this hypotheſis ; becauſe it admits two 
miracles, where only one is wanting. Though it be 
true, (ſays he,) that GOD can produce in our ſenſes 
the impreſſions of bread and wine, after they have been 
changed by tranſubſtantiation ; yet there is no neceſſity, 
after this, to have recourſe to a new miracle: Becauſe 
it follows, from the very eſſence of the myſtery, which 
is that the bread is really changed into the body of Jeſus 
Chriſt, that we muſt continue to perceive all the ſame 
appearances as we perceived before; that is, the ac- 
« cidents of bread and wine muſt ſubſiſt.“ This Carteſian 
pretends, that the body of Jeſus Chrift takes up the place 
of the bread in ſuch a manner, that the ſame ſpaces ex- 
* which ſerved for a place for the bread, are thoſe 
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wherein the body of Jeſus Chri/t is diſpoſed, leaving to 
the matter, which filled the pores of the bread, the ſame 
ſpaces it filled before. From whence it follows, that the 
parts of the body of Jeſu Chriſt aſſume the figure, ſitua- 
tion, and in general all the other modes of bread, and 
conſequently 4 are bread :. For, according to him, the 
eſſence of bread, or the form, which diſtinguiſhes it from 
all other bodies, is nothing but a particular concurrence 
of modifications; therefore, wherever this concurrence is, 
there muſt be bread ; and fo, it being found in the body 
of Jeſus Chrift, at the ſacrament of the euchariſt, this 
body is nothing elſe but bread :. From whence it follows, 
that this great myſtery conſiſts in deſtroying a bit of bread, 
and replacing another bit of bread in the room of that 
which was annihilated. But this hypotheſis includes ſuch 
abſurditiesz as are inconſiſtent even with Popery, and the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. 

Calvin introduced the Lutheran expreſſions regard- 
ing the euchariſt, as mentioned in Bucer's life, which 
ſeem to admit of a corporal preſence. Todocus Har- 
chius, a phyſician of Mons, wanted to find a middle way 
in the doctrine of the euchariſt between the Raman ca- 
tholics and the Proteſtants, to compoſe their differences; 
but he was laughed at by both. John Ponet, biſhop of 
Winchefter, who retired to Straſburg in the reign of Q. 
Mary, compoſed a book with this title, * Diallecticen wire 
boni et literati de veritate, natura, atque ſubſtantia corporis 
© et ſanguinis Chriſti in Euchariftia ;' wherein he endeavored 
to reconcile the controverſies about the euchariſt, and 
particularly thoſe of the Lutherans and Zuinglians. He 
was zealouſly attached to the Reformation ; but he rightly 
gud d what would be the fate of his book ; © that neither 

of the contending parties would approve of it; and 
© that, while he endeavoured to reconcile perſons who were 
© at war with one another, he ſhould expoſe himſelf to 
the indignation of both ſides: And he compared him- 
ſelf to a man who receives a wound with a ſword in ſtriv- 
ing to part people that are fighting. This book con- 
cerned the reality, nature, and ſubſtance of the body and 
blood of Chrift in the euchariſt z which this famous biſhop 
publiſhed with no other deſign but to ſet the faith and 
doctrine of the church of England in a clear light. He 
firſt ſhews, that the euchariſt is not barely the figure of 
our Lord's body; but that it alſo comprehends the re- 
ality, nature, and ſubſtance of it: For which reaſon theſe 
words, nature and ſub/tance, are not to be rejected, * * 
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the fathers, in diſcourſing of this ſacrament, made uſe of 
them. Secondly, he enquires, whether theſe words, re- 
ality, nature, and ſubfance, were underſtood by the fathers 
in this myſtery, according to their general ſignification, 
or in a ſenſe that was peculiar and better adapted to the 
ſacraments? For that we ſhould not only abferve what 
words the fathers made uſe of, but likewife what mean- 
ing they put upon them, And that though he was ready 
with the fathers, to acknowledge a difference between the 
body of Obriſt, which had the natural form of a human 
body, and his myſtical body in the ſacrament; yet he 
inclined to think that this difference ſhould be applied to 
the manner in which it is preſent and exhibited, rather 
than to the thing itſelf, the true body of Chrift ; It being 
moſt certain, that the body which believers receive in the 
ſacrament, is the ſame which Chrift offered up by his 
death for their ſalvation, Laſtly, he maintains, that it 
muſt be underſtood in a ſpiritual ſenſe, 2 to the 
general and unanimous expoſition of the antient fathers; 
and that every carnal thought or imagination ſhould be 
excluded, Ponet laid great ſtreſs upon the authority of 
the fathers, who ſpeak in ſtrong terms of the preſence of 
our Lord's body in the ſymbols of the euchariſt ; and he 
entirely rejected the opinion that was afcribed to the 
Lutherans, Howeyer, he condemned thoſe who admit of 
the oral' manducation of the body of . Chrift : And 
was willing to allow of the word tranſubfantiation, pro- 
vided it was underſtood in a certain ſenſe, and not to in- 
clude oral manducation. He had no reaſon to think that 
the Romaniſts would be ſatisfied with his allowing of a 
term which he modified in that manner, But as for thoſe 
who deſired to have a miracle granted in the euchariſt, he 
might fancy his hypotheſis would ſatisfy them, if they 
only aſked a great miracle in general; for what he teaches 
on this head is one of the moſt incomprehenſible things 
that can be imagined. He admits a real and ſubſtantial 
preſence of the body of Teſus Chrift; but which is no 
more than ſacramental at the ſame time: And he affirms 
that, by virtue of this preſence, the bread in the eucharifi 
may purify our ſouls, and unite us into one body with our 

gedeemer, | 
The catechiſm of the reformed churches, compoſed by 
Calvin, does not differ much from the opinion of this 
biſhop of Winchefter ; as may be ſeen in theſe words: 
„ Thus I doubt not but Jus Chriſt, as he was ſignified 
and promiſed, will make us partakers of his own ſub- 
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« ſtance, that we may be united to him in one life: 
« Min. But how can that be, ſince the body of Jeſus Chriſi 
« is in heaven, and we are in this earthly pilgrimage ? 
« Sh. It is by the incomprehenſible power of his Spirit, 
« which unites things that are diſtant in place from one 
4 another!“ N 

Ponet's diallecticon was afterwards joined to the treatiſe 
© De corpore et ſanguine Domini, wrote by Bertram, who 
alſo endeavored to reconcile the controverſies about the 
euchariſt, and whoſe notions are very particular concern- 
ing this important article. 

Calvin was intimidated at nothing, and ſettled the peace 
of Geneva, It would be difficult to believe, that in the 
midſt of violent agitations at home, he could ſhew ſo 
much care, as he did, of the churches abroad, in France, 
England, Germany, and Poland; and write ſo many books 
and letters. But there are inconteſtible proofs of it ; for 
he lived in continual action, and almoſt conſtantly with 
his pen in his hand; even when ſickneſs confined him to 
his bed; arifing from his zeal for the general good of the 
churches. He was a man on whom God had conferred 
extraordinary talents, a great deal of wit, an exquiſite 
judgement, a faithful memory, an able, indefatigable, and 
elegant pen; an extenſive knowledge, and a great zeal for 
the truth. But he could not eſcape ſlander abroad, nor 
oppoſition at home. : 

e was full thirty years old when he married Idolette de 
Bure, the widow of obn Stordeur, à native of Liege, and 
an Anabaptiſt, whom he had converted. He married her 
at Straſburg, in 1540, by the advice of his friend Martin 
Bucer. She had children by her former huſband; and alſo 
brought Calvin a fon, who died before his father. She 
died 1n the beginning of 1549, to the great grief of Calvin, 
who continued a widower all the reſt of his life: 

As the Reformers married to prove their converſion 
from the Papiſts, the latter reproached them, as if they 
warred againſt Rome for the ſame reaſons the Grecians 
warred againſt Trey. Qur adverſaries, (ſays Calvin, ) pre- 
tend we wage a ſort of Trejan war for a woman. To 
« ſay nothing of others at preſent ; they muſt allow my- 
* ſelf at leaſt to be free from this charge: Since I am 
„more particularly able, in my own caſe, to refute this 
« ſcurrilous reflection. For notwithſtanding I was at 
<< liberty to have married under the tyranny of the pope; 
I voluntarily led a ſingle life for many years.“ 
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The Romaniſts caſt many reflections on Calvin for 
changing his name from Cauvin, . which was the name of 
his family : But a Proteſtant divine, who was miniſter of 
the church of Paris, in 1620, has vindicated him againſt 
them all; not only by ſome examples, but alſo from ſolid 
reaſons, In reality, fays he, the change of a letter in 
the name of Calvin, is very inconſiderable, or none at all. 
In turning Cauvin into Latin, it cannot be tranſlated 
otherwiſe than by Calvinus, to give it an air and termi- 
nation ſuitable to the genius of that language : For as the 

Picard word Cauve, and the French Cbauve, is by all good 
authors expreſſed in Latin by Caluus ; ſo Cauvin in Picard, 
and Chauvin in French, muſt in Latin be Calvinus. * Now, 
( ſays Drelincourt,) the works of this godly man being 
& wrote in Latin, and having made him univerſally known 
© by the name Calvenus ; if afterwards, when he wrote in 
t French, he had uſed any other name than that of Calvin, 
© the work might have been aſcribed to ſome different 
© author, to the great damage both of the public and 
© printers.” 

Florimond de Remond tells us, that Bucer preſented Cal- 
win to Eraſmus at Baſil, who having converſed with Calvin, 
told Bucer, that this young man would prove a pernicious 
creature to the church. Others have adopted this idle 
Kory from Florimond ; particularly Moreri, who is cen- 
fured for it by Bayle. The whole is © a romance; and 
t its author is a writer of no credit, veracity, and con- 
© ſfiſtency. Florimond was a man who judged without con- 
ſcience, wrote without learning, and built houſes without 
money. Of theſe three accompliſhments the firſt and 
© ſecond are far more common than the third.“ The 
authority of ſuch a man is of no weight, as he confounds 
and — — circumſtances ; and cannot ſee in his work 
the blunders, abſurditics, and impoſlibilities which ſtare 


full in his eyes. We ſhould therefore be very weak to. 


give any credit to Florimond de Remond, when he brings 
neither witneſſes, nor any other fort of proof: We ſhould 
be very imprudent to truſt him, and highly deſerve to be 
deceived, if we made ſuch a bad uſe of our ſincerity. 
© I ſhould not, (ſays Bayle,) have been ſo buſy in expoſing 
© the falſities of Remond, if I had not obſerved they 
© ſpread from book to book, and that the moſt celebrated 
© authors procure them a ſort of perpetuity by adopting 
them. have met with them in the jaſt volume of 
© father Alexander's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory.“ However, all 
things rightly conſidered, this judgement of the great 
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Eraſmus muſt be very much to the glory of Calvin, ae- 
cording to the Proteſtant hypotheſis : For it proves, that 
he acknowledged the eminent qualities of this young man, 
if he ſaid, Video magnam peſtem oriri in eccleſia contra eccle- 
fam; which are the words in Florimond. One cannot 
help admiring the decent manner in which the illuſtrious 
Thuanus hath ſpoken of Calvin, who ſays, * he was called 
© the great divine,” 

Calvin eſtabliſhed the Preſbyterian government in the 
church of Geneva; and elders were accordingly appointed. 
The catechiſm, which he wrote in French and Latin, was 
an admirable piece, and found ſuch approbation and en- 
tertainment in foreign places, that it was tranſlated into 
High Dutch, Low Dutch, Engliſh, and Scotch : Immanuel 
Tremellius tranſlated it into Hebrew, as Henry Stephens did 
into Greek. Calvin modeſtly. ſhewed that his doctrine 
had the approbation of the moſt learned men of that age; 
as Zuinglius, Oecolampadius, Bucer, Melancthon, Capito, 
Myconius, and Zuichius; which he proved out of their 
writings, 

He made much uſe of Farel and Viret; yet he contributed 
much more to them. It was pleaſing to good men, to 
behold three ſuch perſons, ſo famous in the church, co- 
operating in the work of the Lord, and excelling in ſeveral 
gifts of the Spirit. Farel excelled in a certain greatneſs 
of mind, whoſe thundering ſermons could not be heard 
without trembling ; and whoſe ardent prayers would ele- 
vate the ſoul, Frret ſo much excelled in ſweet eloquence, 
that he chained his hearers to his lips. Calvin fitted the 
mind with graye and ſententious diſcourſes. So that 
Beza ſays, I often thought, that the gifts of theſe three 
men, meeting in one, would make a complete paſtor.” 

The ordinary labors of Calvin were theſe. Every 
other Sabbath he preached twice, Monday, Tueſday, and 
Wedneſday, he read his divinity lectures. Thurſday he 
aſſiſted in the conſiſtory for the exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline, On Friday he read a lecture in expoſition of 
ſome difficult places in ſcripture : Beſides his public 
writings, and private negociations. GOD ſo bleſſed his 


miniſtry that he was applied and reſorted to from all parts 
of the Chriſtian world; ſome to conſult his advice in 
matters of religion, and others to hear him preach. This 
filled the city of Geneva with a great concourſe of people 
and, beſides the eſtabliſhed church, there were alſo churches 
for the Engliſh, Spaniards, and [talians. 
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In 1642, Calvin confuted the Sorbonniſts in thoſe ar- 
ticles of religion which they would have impoſed upon 
mankind. The next year he was attacked by Albert 
Pyghius, whom he refuted in his anſwer abont : free-will, 
which he dedicated to Philip Melanfhon, who teſtified his 
regard for that work in his epiſtles. Pyghius was a Dutch 
divine: He was remarkable for his extreme uglineſs and 
diſſonant voice: But he was reputed the greateſt ſophiſter 
of the time. The pope rewarded him with the provoſt- 
ſhip of St. Fobn at Utrecht, for defending his bull to the 
general council in 1538; and he expected to be promoted 
to the dignity of a cardinal, if he oppoſed and refuted 
the doctrine of Calvin, The cardinals Sadolet and Cer- 
vinus were his patrons, The former aſſured him, that 
he would recommend him to the pope and cardinals. The 
latter wrote to him, on the twenty-ſeventh of October, 
1542, in theſe words: As to your debts, were it in my 
© power to pay them, you ſhould be in no diſtreſs: And 
* though his holineſs, at preſent, is put to vaſt charges 
© on many accounts, I will not fail to repreſent your 
© ſervices and wants, and to aſſiſt you as much as I can.* 

Some ſay, that the reading of Calvin's works made 
Pyghius heterodox with reſpect to the merit of good works, 
and the juſtification of ſinners. Others affirm, that Pyg- 
hius examined the works of Calvin with ſo great a deſire 
of refuting them, that he run into another extreme, and 
followed the ſteps of the Pelagians. Cardinal Bona ad- 
viſed, that the works of Pyghias ſhould be read with 
caution. And Poſſevinus ſaid, that his doctrine, concern- 
ing original fin and grace, was contrary to the writings 
of St. Auguſtin. * Pyghius, (ſays Beza,) choſe Calvin for 
© his antagoniſt, that, by gaining a notable victory over 
him, he might get a cardinal's hat from the pope: But 
he was diſappointed in his expeCtation, and only ob- 
tained the reward which the enemies of truth deſerve; 
that is, to be deſpiſed by learned and wiſe men, and de- 
ceived by Satan and himſelf,” 

Dr. George Carleton, biſhop of Chichefter, in 1619, pub- 
liſhed a book entitled, Conſenſus eccleſ. catholice contra 
* tridentines de ſcripturis, eccleſia, fide et gratia, Cc.“ in 
which he ſays, * The Papiſts aſſert that Pygbius, other- 
* wiſe a catholic doctor, was led away by reading the 
* works of Calvin: But Pyghius himſelf affirms, he had 
© his doctrine only from the ſcriptures. O Calvin, happy 
© even by the teſtimony of thy adverſaries, fince thy 
$ writings are ſo conformable to the holy ſeriptures, _ 
wa 
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* what a very famous popiſh doctor confeſſes he took from 
© the ſcriptures, other Papiſts imputed to the reading of 
* thy books ! Certainly had not the opinion of ſcholaſtic 
„ divines evidently claſhed with the ſcriptures, Pyghins 
© would never have forſaken it.“ 

But a Romiſb writer, who impudently reckons Calvin 
among the firit claſs of heretics, and Luther among thoſe 
of the ſecond, ſays, that . Luther required leſs learning 
© in his reader than Calvin, whoſe ſubtle way of 9 
* may impoſe even upon them who are tolerably learned, 
as we find by Pyghins, who frequently ſplit upon rocks, 
* by reading his works, though he was a learned man.“ 
A French miniſter alſo ſays, that Pyghius maintained the 
doctrine of grace; and affirmed, that we are not juſtified 
by an inherent righteouſneſs within us: But he was ſharply 
cenſured by the dean of the univerſity of Louvain, who 
reproached him with having been corrupted by reading 
Catvin's Inſtitution. 

Calvin never acknowledged that his works had made 
Pyghius orthodox in the leaſt : On the contrary, he ſaid, 
« All this not only ſavours of the ſchool of Pelagius, 
„but is almoſt an open profeſſion of the Pelagian im- 
« piety. He maintains many things as thoſe . 
„ did whom Auguſtin deſcribes; and is much worſe than 
ſome of them were. And therefore Pyghius in vain 
either attempts to disjoin himſelf from Þelagius, with 
„hom I have evidently proved he agrees, or to join 
us to the Manichees, or other heretics, from af 
« we differ no leſs, than he does from the orthodox ſenſe 
of the church.” 

Pyghius has alſo been ſtigmatized for a Pelagian by a 
Janſeniſt, who calls him, A man that could not appre- 
hend the doctrine of St. Auguſtin, nor that of the church; 
having but an imperfect knowledge of the corruption 
of nature, and original fin, which is the key of that 
* doctrine. A man full of Pelagian errors about that 
© matter, who ſpoke againſt divine predeftination, and 
the doctrine of efficacious and free grace, with great in- 
* diſcretion and ignorance.” This Fanſeniſt concludes, 
that © it is no wonder, if the whole faculty of Louvain, 
in the famous cenſure of 1587, called Pyghizs a favourer 
and a colleague of the ſemi-pelagians; if the facul 
© of Doway, in their cenſure, reckoned him among the 
« diſciples of Fauſtus Rejenſis ; if the learned Eftius Poke 
of him much in the ſame manner; and if Dr. John 
* Alenus ſays, that the moſt learned divines —_ 
l * for 
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© fot having departed from the doctrine of St, Augnſtin, 


© concerning original fin, predeſtination, and grace.” 

Pelagius, a Briton, was the author of that hereſy which 
bore his name, and began in the fifth century. He main- 
tained, That man may be well inclined without the aſſiſ- 
tance of the grace of GOD; and that grace is given in 
proportion to our merit : That man may arrive at ſuch a 
ſtate of perfection, as to be no longer ſubject to paſſions 
or ſin. That there is no original fin; and that children 
who die without baptiſm are not damned. Manichæus, or 
Manes, was the author of that ſect, which was called 
after him, in the fourth century ; the foundation of whoſe 
doctrine was, that there are two principles of all things, 
the one good, and the other evil; both of them eternal, 
ſovereign, immortal, and independent. "Thoſe who are 
deſirous of knowing the nature and propagation of theſe 
hereſies, may conſult Dupir's Hiſtory of the Church, vol. 2. 
p. 111 to 118, for the Manichees; and cent. 5, chap. 2. 
for the Pelagians, from p. 176 to181. As alſo Fuller's 
Church Hiſtory, cent. 5. And in Bayle's Dictionary, vol. 4. 
p. 90, under the article Manichees ; and in vol. 5. p. 8715, 
where he explains, how what he has ſaid concerning the 
© objeftions of the Manichees ought to be conſidered.” 
I ſhall only make this farther obſervation, that the trea- 
tiſes which Pyghius wrote concerning free-will againſt 
Calvin, and about original ſin, have been placed among 
the books prohibited by the Spaniſh inquiſition. Pyghius 
was ſo provoked at a book which Bucer wrote againſt him, 
that it haſtened his death, in drawing up an anſwer, which 
he left unfiniſhed, 

In 1544, Calvin declared his opinion about the power 
of the church of Neufebatel in ecclefiaſtical cenſures. 
The ſame year he diſpleaſed Sebaſtian Caftalio, becauſe he 
diſap — of the tranſlation which Ca/talio had made of 
the . Teſtament into French and Latin. Caftalio was 
ſkilled in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. He publiſhed a 
Greek poem on the life of St. John the baptift; and a 
Latin poem, which is a paraphrate on the — — 
He acquired the eſteem and friendſhip of Calvin, during 
his abode at Straßburg, in 1540. Calvin procured for 
him the place of teacher in the college of Geneva, which 
Caftalio exerciſed till he was compelled to leave the city, 
for having maintained ſome particular opinions. Caſtalio 
began his Latin tranflation at Geneva in 1542, which he 
finiſhed at Ba in 1550, and dedicated to Edward VI. 
king of England, The French tranſlation was printed at 
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Bafil in 1555, and was dedicated to Henry II. His tranſ- 
lation of the ſcripture is variouſly ſpoken of; ſome blame 
it much, others ſpeak very well of it. The fault which 
was moſt generally condemned in his Latin tranſlation, is 
the affectation of uſing claffic Latin only, which made 
him ſay Genius inſtead of Angelus, Lotio inſtead of Bap- 
tiſmus, and Reſpublica inſtead of Eccleſia. Vaſſius, and 
other learned perſons, cenſured him for it with reaſon. 
He is accuſed of running into another extreme in his 
French tranſlation; where he made uſe of low and mean 
terms. Bayle, indeed, wonders at the impudence of Ga- 
raſſe, and ſays, if another than Caftalio had made that 
tranſlation of the ſcripture, they would not have com- 
plained fo much againſt his language: For he died of 
poverty, if we believe Scaliger; and his misfortune has 
given him no author to pity him but Montaign, who is 
remarkable for the ſolidity of his reflection on this curious 
and melancholy fat, which is worthy to be conſulted, 
and may be found in his elegant eſſays, book 1. chap. 34, 
p. 353. But we have it from a great authority, that 
many perſons judged, that Caſfalio applied his impure 
hands to the tranſlation of the ſcriptures with an inſolent 
temerity. And Beza ſays, that the jargon of Poictou, the 

roſſeſt of all the jargons of France, may appear leſs bar- 

arous than the epiſtle of Caſtalio. We are told that 
Caſtalio aſpired to the miniſtry, and had ſometimes preached: 
But he was no miniſter at Geneva. He was ſo vexed, that 
he could not make Calvin approve of the impertinences 
of his French tranſlations of the New Teſtament, that he 
begun to ſpread ſome errors; and to maintain, that the 
Song of Songs was an obſcene piece, which ought to be 
left out of the canon of the ſcriptures. He inveighed 
againſt the nrinifters who oppoſed his intention; for which 
he was cited before the ſenate, where he was heard on the 
firſt of June, when he was declared convicted of calumny, 
and was ordered to leave the town. Beza farther ſays, to 
the Geneveſe, that © Satan endeavoured to ſhake them and 
© their faith, by the means of Sebaſtian Caſtalio, a man of 
© pretended piety. The blow, though ſeemingly light, 
© was a dangerous one: However, your city was purged 
© from the Jatent poiſon in the year forty-five, by ex- 
© pelling the man himſelf.” This recital ſeems over- 
ſtrained, when compared with an atteſtation, that Cal- 
vin gave to Caſtalio; which imports, that he laid down 
his office voluntarily. Doctor Spen does not ſay that he 
was expelled the city; but only that he was depoſed. 
4 . Caftalio 
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—_ told Calvin as follows: In your teſtimonial, you 
teſtify, that the only reaſgn of my leaving you was, my 
different notion of the Song of Songs; and, your inter- 
pretation of the article of faith, concerning the deſcent 
of Chriſt into hell. Your words are theſe : We briefly 
«© attelt this, that ſuch was our opinion of him, that, b 
* common conſent; he was deſigned for the paſtoral of-: 
** fice: And that no one may ſulpec there was any other 
* cauſe of Scbaſtian Caflalio's leaving us, we certify this 
«© wherever he comes: He — reſigned his place 
« of teacher in the ſchool: He bchaved himſelf fo in it, 
© that we Judged him worthy of this ſacred charge. Nor 
«© was it any blemiſh in his life, or any impious (tenet, 
but the reaſon above mentioned alone, Which prevented 
„ his admiſſion,” ue n 
- Caftalio retired to Baſil, where he obtained the pro- 
feſlorſhip of the Greek tongue, and died there in 1563: 
This man was a great inſtance of learning. and poverty: 
But if he had kept within the bounds of his profeſſion, 
he would have done greater ſervices than he did to the 
common- wealth of learning; and would have ſecured him: 
ſelf from many vexations ; inſtead of which, he ſet up 


for a myſtic, and a devotte, and concerned himſelf with 


the nice and obſcure queſtions of divinity. 

A diet was held at Spires in 1544. Upon this occaſion, 
Calvin. publiſhed his book . Of the neceſſity of reforming 
5© the church ;”” which was more ſolid and nervous than 
any other book, that had appeared on that ſubject among 
his cotemporaries, He anſwered the inſolent letters which 
the pope wrote to the emperor, on his promiſing che Pro- 
teſtants to hold a general council ; which the pope ſaid 
was thruſting his ſickle into another man's harveſt. And 
he alſo wrote two books, wherein he confuted the Ana- 
baptiſts and Libertines, who had revived the monſtrous 
hereſies of former ages, The Libertines were a ſect of 
heretics who ſprung up in Holland in 1525, whoſe heads 
were Quintin and Copin. They maintained, that what- 
ever was done by men, was done by the Spirit of GOD; 
and thence concluded there was no fin, but to thoſe who 
thought it ſo. They alſo aſſerted, that to live without 
any doubt or ſcruple, was to return to the ſtate of in- 
nocency. They allowed their followers to call themſelves 
Catholics, or — according to the company they 
fell in. They pretended, that the ſoul died with the 
body ; that heaven was a ö bell a phantom, and re- 
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ligion a mere trick of ſtate; with many other monſtrous 
Opinions. 
Ihe queen of Navarre was offended with Calvin's book 
againſt the Libertines, becauſe he had cenſured Quintin 
and Pocques, whom ſhe admitted into her houſe, wy 
were two deſperate Libertines, whoſe errors and blaf- 
phemies were confuted by Calvin. Quintin had embraced 
the reformed religion : But he fell oft, and was made pro- 
feſſor of the canon law at Paris in 1536. He afterwards 
demanded, that the Proteſtants ſhould be proceeded againſt 
with the utmoſt ſeverity : But though that bloody ſpirit 
had ſo long prevailed, it was thought ſtrange that a clergy- 
man ſhould take upon himſelf to ſolicit ſuch a thing. 
His ſpeech, upon delivering the memorial of the clergy, 
to the king, proved, that the moſt humble and devout orators 
of the clergy were for ſhedding blood, if it was neceſlary ; 
ſince they reminded his majeſty of the order and threaten- 
ings of Moſes. Beſides, Quintin ſaid, that the king being 
armed with the ſword, ought to oppoſe the heretics : That 
GOD had put the ſword into his hands to protect the 
good, and puniſh the wicked : And that none can deny 
that a heretic is capitally wicked, and conſequently ought 
to be puniſhed capitally, and be ſubject to the ſword of 
the magiſtrate, | | 

s Moſt of the grandees of France began, (ſays Beza,) 
© at this time, to ſuit themſelves to the humour of the 
s king; and, by degrees, grew ſuch ſtrangers to the ſtud 
of the ſcriptures, that at laſt they became worſe than all 
others. Nay, even the queen of Navarre began ta 
+ behave herſelf in a quite different manner, falling into 
© idolatry like the reſt; not that ſhe approved ſuch ſu- 
s perſtitions in her heart; but becauſe Ku, and others 
* like him, perſuaded her they were indifferent things.“ 
But Beza alſo ſays, + that the queen of Navarre was Kr. 
« pleaſed at Calvin's book againſt the Libertines, becauſe 
«* ſhe was ſo incredibly faſcinated with Quintin and Pac- 
* gues, that, though ſhe did not profeſs their opinions, 
+ yet ſhe took them to be good men; and therefore, in 
* ſome meaſure, thought herſelf wounded through their 
* ſides.” Her charity induced her to protect them; and 
it is not much to be wondered at, if ſhe was provoked 
againſt Calvin, who with that cutting ſtile, peculiar to 
him, had ſeverely handled the perſons whom ſhe had pro- 
tected and maintained. She complained ta him of it; 
which made an impreſſion on him, as ſhe was ſtill ac- 
knowledged the protectreſs of. the reformed. For a prin. 
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ceſs, or any other woman, to do good to thoſe: whom. ſhe 
takes to be the houſhold of faith, is no extraordinary 
thing, as it is the common effect of a moderate —4 
But for a queen to grant her protection to people perſe- 
euted for opinions which ſhe believes to be falſe; to open 
a ſanctuary to them, to furniſh them with a ſubſiſtence, 
liberally to relieve the troubles and inconveniences of 
their exile, is an heroical magnanimity which has hardly 
any precedent, 

Calvin, on the twentieth of April, 1545, wrote a re- 
ſpectful letter to this queen, to juſtify his conduct; wherein 
he ſays, amedionly on the receipt of your letters, I 
“ diſpatched this anſwer, that I might give you full ſa- 
5 tisfaction on this account, leſt you ſhould abate any 
* thing of that zeal, of which hitherto yau have made 
s profeſſion, and expreſſed in reality.“ {wk ſpeaks fa- 
vorably of this queen in his Icones; And Brantome ſays, 
ſhe was ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm, which was then the 
name in France of what has been ſince called Calviniſm. 

Calvin ſo far prevailed, that the Libertines were checked 
in France, and confined themſelves to Holland, 

The year 1545 was rendered infamous by that cruel and 
abominable edict which the parliament of Aquitain iſſued 
againſt the poor Waldenſes, _—_— the moſt unparalleled 
barbarities were exerciſed upon thoſe unhappy people, 
without any diſtinction of age or ſex, even to the very 
burning of their towns, The Waldenſes, or Vaudois, 
were a ſect eſtabliſhed by Peter Vaud, or Valdo, a rich 
merchant of Lyons in France, in 1160, who found out 
ſeveral errors in the church of Rome, and began a refor. 
mation, The clergy excommunicated him, and , perſe- ' 
cuted ſome of his diſciples, which occaſioned them to quit 
Lyons, and fly into the vallies of Piedmont, which have 
been eyer ſince inhabited by their deſcendants, who have 
adhered to their doctrine, 

Calvin was greatly afflicted for the ſufferings of the 
Waldenſes, to whom he had wrote conſolatory letters a 
ſhort time before, and ſent them faithful paſtors for in- 
— them in the goſpel precepts. He wrote to the 
reformed in France, to convince them they acted in a per- 
nicious manner, who pretended it was no fin to be preſent 
at the popiſh ſervices, if they kept the true religion in 
their hearts, He tald them, it was an error condemned 
by the antient fathers: And, becauſe ſome of them might 
think him too rigid, he adjoined ta his own the 22 — 
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of Melancibon, Bucer, and Martyr ; whereby the name of 
theſe Nicodemites became obnoxious; for ſo they were 
called, who cloaked their errors with his example. 

When the emperor held the diet at Ratiſbon, in 1541, 
the neceſſity of his affairs compelled him to grant the 
Proteſtants the Id TERIMu; that is, a fet farm of faith 
which might be agreeable to both parties, till a general 
council ſhould regulate the points wherein the Proteſtants 
had abandoned the ſentiments of the Raman church. The 
emperor wanted to invade the Turkih dominions in A- 
frica: But he loſt half of his army in that fatal expedition, 
and returned to Germany, where he renewed his ſeverities 
againſt the Proteſtants. Calvin aſſiſted MAelanctbon in writ- 
ing againſt the interim; while the emperor and the king 
of England were engaged in a war againſt France, which 
ended in 1546, and was ſoon followed by the deaths of 
Henry vii and Francis 1. 

The city of Geneva had been infeſted with the plague, 
and very unhappy diviſions began there in 1546. Calvin, 
from the pulpit, exclaimed againſt the wickedneſs of the 

ple, who revived the controverſy about their privi- 
hs: and would not ſuffer their paſtors to diſpoſe of the 
eccleſiaſtical goods taken from the Pontificians, as they 
ought to be. The young people would not ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be deprived of their ſports, taverns, and other 
places of debauchery. The miniſters inſiſted earneſtly 
upon it, both in the council and church, threatening the 
contumacious with excommunication. One of the council 
accuſed Calvin, that he had taught falſe doctrine for the 
ſpace of ſeven years : But the council committed him to 
riſon, without the "ſolicitation of Calvin, and enjoined 
him to perform penance by carrying a torch in his hand 
through the city. 
Viret's ſervant received a letter from Calvin : But, in- 
ſtead of carrying it to his maſter, as he was directed, he 
delivered'it to the Syndics, who broke it open, and were 
not a little diſpleaſed at ſome paſſages in it, eſpecially 
where he told Viret, that the people of Geneva would 
„ govern without GOD; and that he had to do with 
5 hypocrites.” Calvin was ſent for to anſwer this before 
them ; when he juſtified his complaint by the inſtance of 
ſeveral debauched perſons, who were ſufered to ſcoff at 
the word of GOD, and to ſlight their inſtructions, 
Calvin left the city, at the ſame time that Farel departed 
from Neuchatel to go to Zurich, to be profeſſor at a f 
eompoſed of divines from Switzerland and the the 
U 
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At his return, he ſet forth his commentaries on the epiſtle 
of St. Paul to Titus, which he dedicated to Farel and 
Viret, in conſideration of the ſirict friendſhip and unity 
between them. | 
Calvin remarked of Luther, that -he often prayed he 
might not ſee the vials of wrath poured upon Germeny ; 
which immediately after his death came upon thoſe places 
in a form, and with the ſwiftneſs and execution of a 
whirlwind. Luther died in 1546; and all Germany was 
in arms, in 1547, on account of religion; which gave 
great trouble to Calvin, who was glad that Bucer, Ma 
and ſome other of his friends, were ſheltered from the 
ſtorm in England, where they were invited by archbiſhop 
Cranmer. The Calviniſts ſaid, that Bucer favored epiſco- 
pacy: But Calvin entertained a good opinion of him, and 
wrote to him in a very friendly manner, while he was 
aſſiſting the Reformers in Eng/and. Calvin adviſed Bucer 
how to conduct himſelf before king Edward VI. He 
correſponded with the duke of Somerfet; and gave him his 
opinion how the Reformation ſhould be carried on. In 
one of his letters to the lord protector, he expreſſed his 
diſlike of praying for the dead; which was one of thoſe 
© things he termed tolerabiles ineptias, engliſhed by ſome, 
© tolerable fobleries; more mildly by others, tolerable un- 
« fitneſſes.” The protector ſeemed to threaten to aboliſh 
epiſcopal authority itſelf, both out of church and ſtate: 
But this was an impracticable ſcheme, and archbiſhop 
© Cranmer ſoon convinced him of his errors. The foreign 
profeſſors, who had taken refuge, and were ſettled in, 
ngland, were put upon combating the popiſh doctrine 
of the preſence of Chri/? in the ſacrament ; and many 
diſputes upon that head were held in the univerſities, as 
mentioned in the life of Peter Martyr. Calvin, in his 
epiſtolary correſpondence with the protector, endeavored 
to unite the Proteſtant churches ; nay, (ſays Mr. Strype,) 
there was ſo much joy abroad at the Reformation in Eng- 
land under Edward VI. that Calvin, Bullinger, and others, 
© in a letter to the king, offered to make him their de- 
fender, and to have biſhops in their,churches, as there 
© were in England; with a tender of their ſervice to aſſiſt 
and unite together.” This good work was obſtructed 
by the machinations of the council of Trent, and by the 
artifices of ſome popiſh biſhops" here at home. Calvin, 
however, renewed his endeavors upon the acceſfon of 
queen Elizabesb, and, in a letter to archbiſhop Parker, 
hired him to prevail with her. majeſty to ſummon a 
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* Fa aſſembly of all the Proteſtant clergy, whetes 
* foever diſperſed ; and that a ſet form and method might 
be eſtabliſhed, not only in her dominions, but alſo 
* among all the reformed and evangelical churches abroad.“ 
While this important buſineſs was meditating, the deſign 
was fruſtrated by the death of Calvin; but how probab * 
all parties might have been reconciled appears from Cal- 
vin's own opinion of a moderate epiſcopacy. Let them 
give us, {ſays he,) ſuch an hierarchy, in which biſhops 
* may be ſo above the reſt, as they refuſe not to be under 
« 'Chrift, and depend upon him as their only head; that 
« they maintain a brotherly ſociety, &c, If there be any 
* that do not behave themſelves with all reverence and 
% obedience towards them, there is no anathema, but I 
« confeſs them worthy of it.” The truth is, Calvin and 
Parker were but of one mind; and ſo are all good men, 
in eſſentials : They both labored and wiſhed to promote 
the eſtabliſhment of pure religion, and not their own gain 
or glory. And fo, in later times, if ſuch men as arch- 
biſhops Uſer and Leighton, Mr. Burrough, Mr. Philip 
Henry, and ſome other excellent men, moderate in their 


— and in their attachment to indifferent things, 
could 


have been aſſembled to determine the outward mode 

and form of the church, we ſhould have had no diſſenters 
among us but very bad men; and the hearts and hands 
of all true Chriſtians would have been much more ſtrength- 
ened and united. This is the true purpoſe of all out- 
ward forms amongſt Chriſtians; who, if they have in- 
G OD in their ſouls, have no real dif- 

ferences between themſelves, worth a moment's conten- 
tion. But to proceed. | 
Francis Baudouin, who lodged with Calvin, gave out, 
that, in Bucer's judgement, Calvin kept no meaſure either 
in his love or hatred ; or that he either raiſed people above 
the heavens, or ſunk them down to hell. But Calvin 
ſolemnly proteſted, that Bucer had never cenſured him 
in that manner. I call GOD and his angels to wit- 
« nels, (ſays Calvin,) that what Baudouin recites of that 
« matter is a wicked fiction of his own. May GOD 
6 ſo proſper me, as 1 never heard any ſuch thing from 


% Bucer: On the contrary, Bucer, whom I revere as a 
father, cultivated a mutual brotherly friendſhip with 
„ me, with ſo much affeQion, that it grieved him very 
„ much when I left Straſburg. It is certain, he ſtrove 
% to the utmoſt to retain me by any means whatſoever. 
There is alſo a letter of his to our ſenate, wherein he 
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« complains that I was recalled hither to the loſs of 
the whole church; and in ſhort goes ſo far, that he 
„ ſays, I am inferior to none of the miniſters of ſound 
«< doctrine, and have but few equals.” Bdudonin con- 
feſſes, in his anſwer, that he had not ſeen what Bucer had 
wrote to Calvin ; but he brags he had Calvin's anſwer to 


Bucer. Theodore Beza wrote to Baudouin, and made the 


following apology for Calvin: You ſay Calvin curſed 
< himſelf if ever he heard any ſuch thing from Bucer > 
© But why do you omit what is moſt to the purpoſe 
For theſe are Calvin's words: ** Baudowin ſays, tha 
«© Bucer once told me that I kept no meaſure in my hatred 
« or love; but was a man of that. vehemence, that I 
either extolled a man above the ſkies, or debaſed him to 
„hell.“ You ſee manifeſtly, though you are ſo blind 
© with rage or hatred that you can ſee nothing, that what 
you wrote obſcurely of Bucer's rebuke, Calvin under- 
ſtood as of ſome converſation ; and, therefore, remem- 
bering the ſweet and uninterrupted friendſhip that had 
been Len him and Bucer, did not raſhly break out 
into that expreſſion; ſo that this is nothing at all to 
the letter, Which you have corrupted too; for Bucer, 
whoſe letter I have in his own hand writing, did not 
write, you judge as you love; but we judge as we love, 
whereby he comprehended himſelf in the number, and 
deplored a common fault of mankind.“ Beza alfo re- 
marks, that thoſe two great men ſoon altered their ſtyle 
in writing to each other ; and that there are letters of 
Bucer to Calvin of a later date, and full of mildneſs. G 
Calvin, (ſays a late excellent writer) has been taxed 
© with fierceneſs and bigotry : But his meekneſs and be- 
nevolence were as eminent, as the malice of his tra- 
ducers is ſhameleſs, I ſhall give one fingle inſtance of 
his modeſty and gentleneſs, hile he was a very youn 
man, diſputes ran high between Luther and ſome othe 
Reformers, concerning the manner of Chriſt's preſence 
in the holy ſacrament. Luther, whoſe temper was na- 
turally warm and rough, heaped many hard names on 
the divines who differed from him on the article of con- 
ſubſtantiation z and, among the reſt, Calvin came in 
for his dividend of abuſe, Pein informed of the harſh 
appellations he received, he meekly replied, in a letter 
to Bullinger; ***Tis a frequent ſaying with me, that, 
„ if. Luther ſhould even call me a devil, I hold him not- 
« withſtanding in ſuch veneration, that I ſhall always 
% own him to be an illuſtrious ſervant of GOD; who, 
Vor. II. F 6 though 
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© though he abounds in extraordinary virtues, is not with- 
© out conſiderable imperfeCtions.” ——T vrretin's opinion 
of him alſo deſerves attention. Fohn Galvin, (fays 
© he,) was a man, whoſe memory will be bleſſed in every 
© ſucceeding age. He inſtructed and enlightened, not 
© only the church of Geneva, but alſo the whole Reformed 
© world, by his immenſe labours. Inſomuch, that all the 
© Reformed churches are, in the groſs, frequently called 
* by his name.“ Thus wrote this candid Arminian, and 
© therefore an unſuſpected evidence of all undue parti- 
© ality, ſo late as the year 1734. See Toplady's © Hiſtoric 
© Proof,” 

In 1548, Calvin wrote his Antidote againſt the ſeven 
<« ſeſſions of the council of Trent.” He alſo wrote com- 
mentaries upon ſix of St. Paul's Epiſtles: And he more 
fully confuted the Interim, which was publiſhed for the 
deſtruction of the German churches. He drew up a trea- 
tiſe againſt judicial aſtrology : And he ſent letters to the 
Proteſtants at Roan, to detect the fraud of a Franciſcan 
friar, who had ſpread among them the poiſonous doctrines 
of the Libertines and Carpocratians. The latter were 
condemned in 208, for placing the image of Ariſtotle next 
to that of Jeſus Chriſt; and for adoring him, through an 
extravagant zeal for his doctrine; 

The next year, Calvin loſt his wife, who was a valuable 
woman ; IT he bore his loſs with ſuch conſtancy, that it 
gave an excellent example to the whole church. 

A great contention happened in the Saxon churches 
about things indifferent : Upon which they ſent to Calvin 
for his judgement, who freely declared his opinion to 
them. He alſo admoniſhed Mllantthen of his duty, who 
was accuſed for too much ſoftneſs in this point: But 
Calvin afterwards found it to be a falſe charge. He wrote 
conſolatory letters to Brentius in his exile, He accom- 
panied Farel to Zurick, where, in a ſynod of all the Hel- 
vetian churches, he ſhewed his agreement with them; and 
indeed there was no great difficulty to bring good and 
wiſe men into an harmonious concord. This agreement 
made a ſtronger union between the churches of Zurick and 
Geneva ; and increaſed the friendſhip between Calvin and 
Bullinger. 

. When Calvin returned to Geneva, the ſenate publiſhed 
a decree, empowering the miniſters to require of every 
family an account of their faith : And they ordered, that 
no holy-day ſhould be obſerved but the {abbath. This 
made the enemies of Calvin ſay, he had even * 
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the ſabbath; to which he gave his anſwer in his book 
« Of Scandals,” dedicated to Laurence Normendius, who 
was his intimate friend. | 

Calvin, in his writings, every where declares, when he 
treats of the cauſe of fin, that the name of GOD ought 
not to be mentioned: Becauſe the nature of GOD is 
perfectly righteous and juſt, * How rank a calumny is 
it, then, to charge a man who hath ſo well deferved of 
the church of GOD, with making GOD the au- 
thor of fin : He teaches, on all occaſions, that nothing 
can be without the will of GOD. He ſays, the 
wicked actions of men are fo ruled by the ſecret judge- 
ment of GOD, as that he is no ways acceſfary to them. 
The ſum of what he teaches is, that GOD, in a won-' 
derful manner, and by ways unknown to us, directs 
all things to whatever end he pleaſes. But why GOD 
wills what ſeems to us not ſuitable to his nature, he 
acknowledges to be incomprehenſible : And therefore 
denies that it ſhould be over curiouſly and boldly 
ſearched into; becauſe the judgements of GOD are 
a vaſt abyſs, and myſteries beyond our reach, which' 
ought to be adored with awful reverence.” But ſtill he 
keeps to this principle; that, though the reaſon of his 
counſel be unknown to us, the praiſe of righteouſneſs is 
ever to be given to GOD; becauſe his will is the ſu- 
© preme rule of equity.* Let Calvin himſelf be heard 
againſt the abuſe, which wicked men may make (for none 
but wicked men will attempt ſuch an execrable buſineſs) 
of the doctrine of predeſtination. In all our inquiries, 
„ (ſays he in his Inſtitutes,) into predeſtination ; let us 
„never fail to begin with effectual calling.” Again; 
There are ſome who go on, ſecurely, in fin, alledging, 
that if they are of the number of the elect, their vices 
<< will not hinder them from going to heaven. Such 
<« abominable language as this is not the holy bleating of 
* ChriſPs ſheep, but, fardys porcorum grunnitus, the im- 
pure grunting of ſwine. For we learn from St. Paul, 
„that we are elected to this very end, even to holineſs 
and blameleſſneſs of life. Now, if ſanctity of life is 
the very end, ſcope, and drift of election itſelf; it will 
c follow, that the doctrine of election ſhould awaken and 
„ ſpur us on to ſanctification, inſtead of furniſhing” us 
« with a falſe plea for idleneſs.“ . 2 

In 15 50, Galearius Caracciola, marquis of Vico, in the 
kingdom of Naples, left his eſtate and family, and with- 
drew to Geneva, on account of religion. Before his ar- 
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rival, ſome. perſons ſpread. a report, that he came as a 
ſpy: But his converſation. gave ſufficient proof of the 
contrary, Bolſec, a Carmelite, who had left the order, 
and, under pretence of embracing the Proteſtant religion, 
had applied himſelf to the profeſſion of phyſic and divi- 
ity, took occaſion to preach up free-will, and that pre- 
eſtination was out of works foreſeen. He charged Calvin 
with making GOD the author of ſin, and by that means 
contributing to the condemnation of the wicked: As if 
GO D had been a, Jupiter, or a tyrant; alledging far- 
ther, that St, Auguſline was forcibly drawn in to be a 
patron. of this doctrine, though he was not of that opi- 
nion, of which he warned them to take heed, as it was a 
new and, dangerous doctrine, and of which he charged 
wrentius Valla to be the author. Calvin was preſent at 
is meeting, where he heard Bolſec diſcourſe, with ad- 
mirable patience; and, after he had ſaid as much as he 
could, Caluin preſented himſelf, and anſwered moſt in- 
geniouſly to every article for the ſpace of an hour. Beſides 
many places which he cited out of the holy ſcripture, he 
— ſo many. paſſages out of St. Augu/tine, as would 
make a man believe he had ſtudied no other author: So 
that way one admired it, and ſhut up all with this ſay- 
ing, Would to GOD. that he [meaning Bolſec] who 
<« hath, ſo much cited St. Augu/tine, had ſeen more of him 
than his covering.” Farel, who was then at Geneva, 
wade a, diſtin oration to confirm what Galvin had ſaid 
fore him; and, to ſhew that they were to blame who 
charged them with error, Bolſec was thereupon committed 
priſon, where Calvin endeavored to convince him of 
his error, as well by perſonal conference, as by letters. 
oon after, by the conſent of the churches of Switzer- 
land, he was baniſhed; the city, for ſedition and pelagi- 
iſm. It is reported, that ten years after he recanted, 
in a full ſynod at Orleans; yet wrote a book of Caluin's 
life, wherein he very much- injured his reputation. All 
this was the mere effect of malice, and fell by its own 
impotence,. The great Du Moulin obſerves upon this 
occaſion, that not one of Calvins innumerable enemies 
eyer carped at the, purity of his life, but this profligate 
fician, whom Calvin had procured to be baniſhed from 
a for his wickedneſs and impieties. The reproach 
of ſuch a man was an honor to Calvin, and eſpecially upon 
ſuch an account: For, as Mi/ten truly ſays, | 
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The great Thuanns, in his admirable hiſtory, though a 
Papiſt, mentions him with decency and candor; Calvin, 
* (ſays he,) was endued with great acuteneſs and force 
Jof genius, and with a wonderful faculty of eloquence ; 
ga very celebrated divine among the Proteſtants.” 
Philibert Bertelier, regiſter of the inferior court of juſ- 
tice at. Geneva, had been ſuſpended. from the ſacrament 
by the preſbytery, on account of his vicious life: But he 
applied to the ſenate to be abſolved. This was oppoſed, 
in the name of the preſbytery, by Calvin, who ſhewed, 
that the Chriſtian magiſtrate ought to —_— not to de- 
ſtroy, the — conſtitution. Bertelier was always 
Calvin's enemy, becauſe he had often reprimanded and 
cenſured him for his vicious and ſcandalous life ; and had 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed his wicked and pernicious deſigns. 
This appears by Calvin's letters to Viret, and to Bullinger, 
in the months of September and November, 1553; in which: 
he cries him down as a bad and audacious man. Beza 
alſo repreſents the wicked qualities of Bertelier, in Cal- 
vin's life. The clamor which was raiſed againſt the mi- 
niſters, as if, in ſome reſpects, they had invaded the rights 
of the ſovereignty, was the reaſon why the council of two 
hundred ordered that the final judgement of cauſes of eu- 
communication ſhould belong to the ſenate, and that the 
ſenate might abſolve the excommunicated, as they ſhould: 
think fit. By virtue of this decree, the ſenate granted let- 
ters of abſolution to Bertelier, which were ſealed with the 
ſeal of the republic. The ſacrament was to be adminiſtered- 
within two days. When Calvin came to hear of what had: 
paſſed, he ſoon reſolved what to do, and preached againſt 
the contempt of the ſacrament. He raiſed his voice, Jifted 
up his hands, and ſaid, that he would imitate St. Chry- 
ſoftom ; that he would not oppoſe force to force, but that 
he would rather ſuffer himſelf to be maſſacred, than that 
his hands ſhould preſent the holy myſteries to thoſe who 
had been judged unworthy of them. T his was a thunder- 
bolt, which confounded the faction of Bertelier ; ſo that 
it was not thought fit that he ſhould preſent himſelf to the 
communion. The next day after the ſacrament, Calvin,. 
accompanied by his conſiſtory, defired leave of the ſenate, 
and of the council of two hundred, to ſpeak to the people. 
about this matter, as it concerned the abrogation of a law 
made by the people. This made ſo great an impreſſion on 
their minds, that it was reſolved the Swiſs Cantons ſhould 
be conſulted about it; and that the decree of the two hun- 
dred ſhould. be ſuſpended; but that none ſhould: ſay the 
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antient regulations had been infringed. By this means 
the conſiſtory obtained a complete victory over the ſenate, 
and the council of two hundred. 
Calvin diſpatched letters to ſome principal paſtors in the 
Helveticcities; cravingearneſtlyat their hands to reſpect this 
affair, as a thing whereon the whole ſtate of religion and piety 
in that church ſo much depended, that the cauſe of GOD, 
and all good men, were inevitably certain to be trampled 
under foot, unlets thoſe cities, by their good means, might 
be brought to give ſentence with the miniſters of Geneva, 
when the cauſe ſhould be brought before them; and ſo to 
give it, that it might effectually contain two things; the 
one, an abſolute approbation of the diſcipline of Geneva, 
as conſonant to the word of God, without any cautions or 
qualifications ; the other, an earneſt admonition not to 
innovate or change the ſame. His vehement requeſt here- 
in, as touching both points, was ſatished, For though 
the Helvetian churches never obſetved that diſcipline; yet 
they returned proper auſwers to the three queſtions ſtated 
by the ſenate of Geneva: Fir/l, after what manner, by 
God's commandment, according to the ſcripture, and un- 
ſpotted religion, excommunication ſhould hb» exerciſed? 
Secandh, whether it may not be exerciſed om other way, 
than by the conſiſtory? Thirdly, what de uſe of their 
churches was to do in this cafe? The Sus paſtors an- 
ſwered, that they had heard of thoſe: confiſtorial laws, and 
acknowledged them to be godly ordinances, drawing to-' 
wards the preſcript of the word of God ; for which cauſe, 
they did not think it good for the church of Geneva, by 
innovation, to change the ſame, but rather to keep them 
as they were. Which anſwer, (ſays the judicious Hook- 
er, ) although not anſwering to the former demands, but 
reſpecting what Calvin judged requiſite for them to an- 
ſwer, was accepted without any farther reply; inaſmuch 
< as they plainly ſaw, that where ſtomach doth ſtrive with 
© wit, the match is not equal; and ſo the heat of their 
© former contentions began to lake.” | = 
- One of the greateſt uſes which may be drawn from 
reading, is to learn the weaknefles of the heart of man, 
and the ill effects of prejudices in points of religion. No 
leſs a perſon than the great cardinal Richelieu, has pro- 
duced an accuſation againſt Calvin, on the credit of Ber- 
telier, than which none was ever worſe contrived, and 
worſe proved ; though it has been adopted, and conveyed 
from book to book. Beytelter pretended, that the repub- 
lic of Geneva had ſent him to Noyon, with orders to make 
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an exact enquiry there into Calvin's life and character 3 
and that he found Calvin had been convicted of ſodomy; 
but that, at the biſhop's requeſt, the puniſhment of fire 
was commuted into that of being branded with the Flater- 
de- luce. He boaſted to have an act, figned by a notary, 
which certified the truth of the proceſs and condemnation. 
Bolſec affirms, that he had ſeen this act; and this is the 

round of that horrid accuſation. Neither Bertelier, nor 
Balſec, are to be credited. If Bertelier's act had not been 
ſuppoſitious, there would have been, at Noyon, authen- 
tic and public teſtimonies of the trial and puniſhment in 
queſtion ; and they would have been publiſhed as ſoon as 
the Romiſh religion began to ſuffer by Calvin's means. 
Bertelier had no party againſt him in Geneva more inex- 
orable than Calvin, who held him in abhorrence, on ac- 
count of his vices. Bertelier was accuſed of ſedition and 
conſpiracy againſt the ſtate and church: But he ran away, 
and, not appearing to anſwer for himſelf, was condemned, 
as being attainted and convicted of thoſe crimes, to loſe 
his bk, by a ſentence pronounced againſt him, the ſixth 
of Auguſt, 1555. No envoy or deputy was ever ſent from 

eneva upon public buſineſs, who was not in a higher 
ſtation than that of Bertelier ; beſides, there were | 
conſiderable perſons at Noyon, who retired to Geneva, as 
well as Calvin: By whoſe means it was very eaſy to re- 


ceive all the information which could have been deſired, | 


without going farther. If what Bertelier ſaid was true, he 
would have had his paper when he fled from Geneva: But 
it is plain he had not the commiſſion he boaſted of, after 
that time, But can any one believe, that, before the year 
1555, when thoſe who were called heretics durit not ſhew 
themſelves for fear of being burnt, a deputy from Geneva 
ſhould go boldly to Noyon, to inform himſelf of Caluin's 
life? Who will believe, that if Bertelier had an authentic 


act of Calvin's infamy in 1554, he would have kept it ſa—, 


cloſe, that the public ſhould have no knowledge of it be- 
fore 1557 ? Was it not a-piece which the clergy of France 
would have bought for its weight in gold? But why, 
* (ſays Bayle,) do I loſe time in confuting ſuch a ridicu- 
' lous romance? Nothing ſurpriſes me more, than to ſee ſo 
< great a perſon, as cardinal de Richelieu, depend on this 
< piece of Bertelier ; and alledge, as his principal reaſon, 
© that the republic of Geneva did not undertake to ſhew 
© the falſehood of this piece.” The truth is, this cardi- 
nal made all imaginable enquiry into the pretended pro- 
ceedings againſt Calvin at Noyen, and that he diſcovered 
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nothing; he maintained the affirmative on the eredit 
of Ferom Bolſee, whoſe teſtimony is of no weight in thin 
which are laid to Calvin's charge. Bolſec would have been 
altogether buried in oblivion, if he had not been taken 
notice of by the monks and miſſionaries for writing ſome 
ſatyrical books againſt the Reformation. He was convicted 
of ſedition and pelagianiſm, at Geneva, in 1551, and ba- 
niſhed the territory of the republic. He was alſo ba- 
niſhed from Bern; after which he went to France, where 
he aſſiſted in perſecuting the Proteſtants, and even proſti- 
tuted his wife to the canons of Autun. He was an infa- 
mous man, who forſook his order, had been baniſhed 
thrice, and changed his religion four times ; and who, 
after having aſperſed the dead and the living, died in de- 
ſpair. Varillas thought Bolſec a diſcredited author: Maim- 
burg rejected the infamy that was thrown upon Calvin: 
And Florimond de Remond owns, they have defamed him 
horribly. Papyrius Maſſo ſpoke very ill of Calvin, but 
would not venture to mention the ſtory of the Flower-de- 
luce: And he called thoſe mean wretched ſcribblers, who 
reproached that miniſter with lewdneſs. Is it not ſtrange, 
that cardinal de Richelieu, in one of the beſt books of 
_ controverſy that has been publiſhed on the part of the 
church of Rome, ſhould be leſs ſcrupulous ink nice than 
Remond, Maſſo, and Romuald; and that he ſhould give 
out, as a true matter of fact, the ſtory of Bolſec, which 
began then to be laid aſide by the miffionaries ? Richelieu 
intended to have reconciled both religions in France, but 
was prevented by death; and there was not one ſtory 
which people did not believe, when it defamed him or 
cardinal Mazarin. 
In 1553 the malice of the factious Geneveſe broke out 
ſo impetuouſly, as to endanger both the church and com- 
monwealth. About this time, Michael Servetus came to 
Geneva, where he began to dogmatize. He had compoſed 
a book, intitled, Chri/t:antſmi Reftitutio, full of execrable 
herefies. He annulled the diſtinction of the three perſons 
in the Godhead. He affirmed, * That the Son and Holy 
© Ghoſt were created in the beginning of the world : That 
© the eſſence of God was common to all creatures, which 
© produced a free will in man; yet the knowledge of good 
and evil was ſtifled in him, ill he was twenty years of 
© age, before which time a man could not commit an 
© mortal fin : That it was ſufficient to believe, that Jeſus 
© Chriſt was the Son of GOD; but it was not abſolutel 
© neceſiary to lay hold on his promiſes, as all * 
* Jews 
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© Jews and Heathens, were juſtified by their good moral 
© works: and that the baptiſm of infants was a mere 
© foppery.” He was countenanced, at firſt, by ſome of 
the magiſtrates, who hated Calvin: ſo that, beſides his 
natural maliciouſneſs, he was rude enough, in main- 
taining his blaſphemies, to give Calvin the lie above fifty 
times in one diſcourſe: He alſo as often called him a 
wicked wretch, and Simon Magus. The council could no 
longer endure his impudence, but committed him to pri- 
ſon, and articles were drawn up againſt him, which were 
ſent to the four Proteſtant cantons for their concurrence 
after which, he was burnt alive, without ſhewing the leaſt 
ſign of repentance, but only a great fear of death. 

The enemies of Calvin on this account, ſaid, that he 
copied after Saul the perſecutor, and not after St. Paul 
the apoftle of the beneficent Jeſus. They aſſert, © that 
though Calvin cauſed the papacy of Rome to be baniſhed 
© out of Geneva, yet he eſtabliſhed a papacy of his own : 
© That as there was a pope at Rome, ſo he was no other 
© than a pope at Geneva; not only by eſtabliſhing an in- 
* fallibility in the very conſtitution of that church, but 
© by his maintaining and carrying on of that conſtitution, 
© together with his own authority, by perſecution and 
© blood, of which the fate of Serverus affords ſufficient 
* demonſtrations, and undeniable proofs.” Even Eraſmus, 
in the beginning of his epiſtle to Conradus Pelicanus, ſays, 
that Calvin expoſed Servetus to the reſentment of his great- 
eſt enemies; and that, Upon his information, Servetus 
© was impriſoned at Vienne, and would have been burnt 
alive in that city, had he not made his eſcape, He was 
burnt in effigy, with five bales of his books. That un- 
happy phyſician, having reſolved to retire to Naples, 

where he hoped to practiſe phyſic among his 9-4"? A X 
men, was ſo imprudent as to take his way through Ge- 
neva, though he knew that Calvin was his mortal ene- 
my. Calvin was informed of his arrival, and acquainted 
the magiſtrates of it. Servetus was arreſted, tried, and 
burnt alive, on the twenty-ſeventh of October, 1553, 
for the hereſies contained in the book printed at Vienne. 
Thus the unfortunate Servetus fell a ſacrifice to the re- 
ſentment of that illuſtrious Reformer.” 

The author of the memoirs of literature ſays, * If the 
religion of Proteſtants depended on the doctrine and 
conduct of the Reformers, he ſhould take care how he 
publiſhed his account of Servetus : But as the Proteſtant 
religion is entirely founded on haly ſcripture ; ſo the 
Vor. II. G © defaults 
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* defaults of the Reformer ought not to have any ill in- 
© fluence on the Reformation. The doctrine of non- 
« toleration, which obtained in the ſixteenth century, 
among ſome Proteſtants, was that pernicious error which 
© they had imbibed in the church of Rome ; And, I be- 
< lieve, I can fay, without doing any injury to that church, 
„that ſhe is, in a great meaſure, anſwerable for the exe- 
< cution of Servetus. If the Raman catholics had never 
© put any perſon to death for the ſake of religion; I dare 
< ſay, that Servetus had never been condemned to die in 
© any Proteſtant city. Let us remember, that Calvin, and 
all the magiſtrates of Geneva, in the year 1553, were 
© born and bred up in the church of Rome: This is the 
© beſt apology that can be made for them,” 

In the lives of Oecolampadius and Melantthon, it has 
been mentioned, how the Proteſtant divines were diſguſted 
at the two firſt books which Servetus publiſhed againſt the 
Trinity; and that he continued an anti-trinitarian. But 
it is neceſſary, in this place, to ſet the whole matter in a 
plainer light. 

Servetus was born, in 1 50%, at Villanueva, in the king- 
dom of Aragon, in Spain. He ſtudied the civil law at the 
univerſity of Toulouſe in France, in which kingdom it does 
not appear, that there were any anti-trinitarians at that 
time: Therefore, it is probable, that Servetus himſelf 
began the new doctrine, for which he was afterwards put 
to death. He was convinced, by ſtudying the feripture, 
that the church wanted to be rad; which made him 
reſolve to retire into Germany, and ſet up for a Reformer. 
In 1531, he publiſhed his 42 work, entitled, De Trini- 
fatis erroribus libri ſeptem ; wherein he undertook to prove, 
that the words, Jeſus and Chriſt, and Son of God, denote 
only a man ; which he endeavored to ſhew by ſeveral paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture, Concerning the perſon of our Saviour, 
he ſaid, * Chri/t was preformed in the divine mind: He 
* was a certain mode of being himſelf there, which mode 
* GOD diſpoſed of in himſelf, that he might make him- 
< ſelf known to us; that is, by deſcribing the effigies of 
© Teſus Chriſt in himſelf.” He called this © the face of 
© GOD, and the word that was made fleſh,” He denied 
the Trinity, like the modern Unitarians: But he had a 
yery different opinion {rom theirs, concerning Jus Chrift, 

tis ſtrange, that a man who rejected the doctrine of the 

Trinity, as being incomprehentible, ſhould ſubſtitute a 
notion ſo obſcure and unintelligible in the room of it. He 
uled ſeveral exprefkons in this book, at which the * 
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dox were very much offended ; for he called the three di- 
vine perſons a chimzra, and metaphyſical gods. In 1532, 
he put out another book with this title, Dialogorum de 
Trinitate libri due. Thus Scrvetus publiſhed two books 
againſt the Trinity, in leſs than two years, without 
ſcrupling toput his name to them. He was young, zeal- 
ous for his new opinion, and perhaps unacquainted with 
the principles of the Reformers : Nor is it unlikely, that 
he thought he might as freely write againſt the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as the Reformers had done againſt tran- 
ſubſtantiation, And, in 1553, he publiſhed a third book 
againſt the Trinity, which conſiſted of ſeyen hundred 
and thirty-four pages in octavo, printed at Vienne, a very 
antient city of the Lower Dauphine in France, ſixty- 
eight miles S. W. of Geneva, This book was entitled, 
< The Reſtitution of Chriſtianity : Wherein the know- 
© ledge of GOD, of the Chriſtian faith, of juſtification, 
< regeneration, baptiſm, and of eating the Lord's Supper, 
« are perfectly reſtored,” 

Servetus was in the forty-fifth year of his age when he 
publiſhed this book, to which he would not venture to 
ut his name, as he had done to the former books, Man 
hos that he was burnt for the firſt book ; but this is 
a miſtake, for Servetus was committed to the flames for 
the laſt book. It contained the following pieces. 1. Of 
the divine Trinity, that there is not an illuſion of three 
inviſible beings in it; but the real manifeſtation of the 
ſubſtance of G OD, and communication of his Spirit. 
2. Of the faith of Chrift, and the righteouſneſs of his king- 
dom, excelling that of the law; and of charity. 3. Of 
regeneration 4 above, and the reign of antichriſt. 
4. Thirty epiſtles to 70hn Calvin, preacher at Geneva, 
5. Sixty ſigns of the reign of antichriſt, and his diſco- 
very juſt now at hand. 6. Of the myſtery of the Trinity. 

hen Servetus had publiſhed his ſecond book, he left 
Germany, and went to Paris, where he was admitted 
doctor of phyſic in that uniyerſity. Calvin knew Servetus 
in Paris, and oppoſed his doctrine. In 1542, Servetus 
was at Lyons, where he corrected the proofs of Pagninus's 
Latin Bible, and added a preface to it, with ſome notes, 
under the name of Villanovanus. Calvin called thoſe 
notes impious and impertinent; and ſays, that Servetus 
fraudulently got five hundred livres from the bookſeller 
for his trouble, What is moſt conſiderable in the notes 
was concerning Chrift, figuratively repreſented in the 
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Calvin kept a long correſpondence with Servetus, whom 


he endeavored to reclaim from his errors. Servetus ſent 


Calvin the three following queſtions, and defired him to 
anſwer them. 1. Whether the man Jeſus, who was 
< crucified, is the Son of GOD? And what is the foun- 
dation of that ſonſhip? 2. Whether the kingdom of 
« Chriſt is in men? When may a man be ſaid to enter 
into it; and when to be regenerated? 3. Whether 
«£ the baptiſm that Chri/t inſtituted * * to be received 
© in faith, even, as his ſupper is? And to what purpoſe 
© theſe were inſtituted under the new covenant ?*' Calvin 
anſwered thoſe queries, in a manner that offended Ser- 
vetus; and Calvin ſays, this diſpute occaſioned the hatred 
which Servetus conceived for him from that time. | 

Servetys, upon all occaſions, expreſſed a great indigna- 
tion againſt the church of Rome, which he took to be the 
beaſt mentioned in the Apocalypſe : But he delivered him. 
ſelf ſo confuſedly about the nature of Chrifl, that it is 
difficult to have a notion of his doctrine. It appears, 
from the whole tenor of the fourth book of the Trinity, 
that he was a ſubtil metaphyſician ; had read the ſchoot. 
men, and many of the fathers : "That he underſtood He. 
brew: That he believed the ſoul to be material: and that 
he was a great enemy to the doctrine of predeſtination. 

Though the Chriſtianiſmi Reftitutio, was printed very 
privately at Vienne, Calvin had a copy ſent to him, and 
was informed that Servetus was the author, It is ſaid, he 
ſent to Lyons, to have him arreſted, and proſecuted as a 
heretic : That Servetus was apprehended on the fifteenth 
of June; but made his eſcape on the ſeventeenth : That 
he was condemned to be burnt alive, if he could be ſeiz- 
ed; and, in the mean time, to be burnt in effigy, with 
his books. The ſentence was pronounced againſt him 
* upon the ſcandalous crime of bereſy, dogmatiſation, 
* compolition of new doctrines, wh heretical bopks, 
* ſchiſm, perturbation of union and public peace, rebel- 
lion and diſobedience to the orders made againſt hereſies. 
His effigies, and five bales of his books, were burnt by 
the common hangman at Vienne, purſuant to the ſentence 
of the delphinal court, which mentions the epiſtles and 
manuſcripts of Servetus ſent to Calvin, who, on that ac- 
count, was charged with having informed againſt Ser- 
Vetus. 

But Calvin wonders how it ſhould come to paſs, that, 
all of a ſudden, there ſhould ſtart up ſuch a great fami- 
liarity and friendſhip between him and the guardians of 
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the papacy. Will it ever be credited, (ſays he,) that 
« there is ſuch a free correſpondence kept up by way of 
<« letters between me and them, who are not leſs at va- 
*« riance one with another than Chrift is with Belial? 
„ Whereas, there is nothing more wanting to refute ſuch 
« a fooliſh calumny, than the bare denial of it.” He 
adds, that Servetus had ſpread this report among the Pa- 
piſts, four years before; and that, if he had informed 
22 him then, the Papiſts would not have ſpared him 


When Servetus eſcaped from Vienne, he reſolved to 
retire to Naples, and took Geneva in his way, where 
Calvin cauſed him to be impriſoned, and proſecuted. 
His accuſer was Nicolas de la Fontaine, and Servetus 
was brought to the bar, for the firſt time, on the four- 
teenth of Auguſf, when thirty-eight interrogatories were 
exhibited againſt him. The trial was procraſtinated, 
and the magiſtrates of Geneva ordered Calvin to extract 
ſeveral propoſitions out of Servetus's book, entitled Chri/- 
tianiſmi Reflitutio; and he reduced thoſe propoſitions to 
thirty-eight articles, which, according to the title, the 
* miniſters of the church of Geneva declared to be full of 
* impious blaſphemies againſt G O D, and of other mad 
* and prophane errors, altogether repugnant to the word 
© of el O D, and the orthodox agreement of that church.” 
Servetus anſwered the whole; and the ſtate of the caſe 
was tranſmitted to the Helvetic churches for their opinions. 

On the twenty-ſixth of October, Calvin wrote to Farel, 
at 1 how the matters ſtood, as follows: The 
«© meſlenger is returned from Switzerland, The cantons 
unanimouſly declare, that Servetus has revived the im- 
«5 pious errors with which Satan formerly diſturbed the 
«© church, and that he is an intolerable monſter. Thoſe 
<< of Baſil are right, Thoſe of Zurick are the moſt vehe- 
ment; for they expreſs the heinouſneſs of his impiety 
in very emphatical words, and exhort our magiſtrates 
to uſe him ſeverely, Thoſe of Schaff hauſen ſubſcribe 
to their judgement, The letter of the divines of Bern, 
„ which is allo to the purpoſe, is attended with that of 
the ſenate, whereby our magiſtrates have been very 
much animated, Cæſar, a comical man, pretended to 
be ſick three days, but came to court at laſt to acquit 
that profligate fellow; for he was not aſhamed to pro- 
«© poſe, that the cauſe ſhould be removed to the council 
of two hundred. Nevertheleſs, he has been con- 
6 demnec, without any diſpute, He will be executed 

* ta-morrow. 
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& to-morrow. We have endeavoured to commute that 
4 ſort of death; but it was in vain. I will tell you, 
* when I ſee you, why the judges have not granted our 
„ requeſt.” 

The Syndics were the judges, who were incenſed againſt 
Servetus for writing with 5 againſt Calvin, whom 
he conſidered as his accuſer. Catobn had enemics, Who 
encouraged Servetus to write againſt him, in a very ca- 
lumniating manner, all the time he was in confinement, 
This proved fatal to Servetus, who, on the twenty- 
ſeventh of October, was condemned to be burnt alive. The 
proceſs drawn up before the Syndics contained the whole 
charge againſt him; and the ſentence was pronounced by 
the Sndies as follows: That by the proceſs, and alfo 

by his voluntary confeſſions, and by his books, it n 
appeared to them, that Servetus had long ago put fort 
a falſe and heretical doctrine, which he obſtinately con- 
tinued to ſpread and publiſh, ſo far as to print books 
againſt GOD the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt ; 
in ſhort, againſt the true foundation of the Chriſtian 
religion: That he had not been aſhamed of riſing up 
againſt the divine ex: 21 and the holy Trinity ; en- 
deavouring to infe&t the world with his herefies, 
Therefore, they condemned him to be carried to the 
Champel *, and there to be burnt alive with his books.” 
After this terrible ſentence was paſſed, Servetus ſent for 
Calvin, who, with two magiſtrates, gave him a viſit in 
the priſon. Servetus begged his pardon, Calvin ſaid, he 
never thought of A himſelf: for any private inju- 
ries, which the priſoner had done him : But obſerved, 
that he had labored, even to the hazard of his life, for 
the ſpace of ſixteen years, to reclaim him from his errors. 
Calvin alſo told Servetus, that he had converſed with him 
by private letters with great mildneſs, and continued to 
aſe him like a friend, till he found that Servetus bitterly 
inveighed againſt him, even to madneſs, becauſe he had 
been ſo free in his friendly reproofs to him. He exhorted 
the priſoner to aſk forgiveneſs of G OD, for —_— at- 
tempted to blot the three hypoſtaſes out of his eſſence. 
But when Caluin perceived his admonitions made no im- 
preſſion upon Servetus, he told him, he would not pre- 
fume to be wiſer than his Maſter; © and, according to St. 
© Paul's command, went away from that heretic, who 
s was condemned by his own conſcience,” 
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Thus Servetus expired in the flames, without ſpeakin 
or ſhewing any ſigns of repentance. Servetus was the fir 
who mentioned the circulation of the blood. The firſt 
© that I could ever find who had a diſtinct idea of this mat- 
ter, (ſays Dr. Walton,) was Michael Servetus, a Spa- 
niſb phyſician, who was burnt for Arianiſm at Geneva. 
Well had it been for the church of Chriſt, if he wholly 
confined himſelf to his own profeſſion ! His ſagacity in 
this particular, before ſo, much in the dark, gives us 

reat reaſon to believe, that the world might then have 
had juſt cauſe to have bleſſed his memory.“ Doctor 
Douglas alfo obſerves, that Servetus, in the fifth book of 
his Reſtitution of den ſhews that he was ap- 
7 of the circulation of the blood. However, it muſt 

e owned, that his knowledge therein was very imperfect, 
and greatly ſhort of the clear and full diſcovery made by 
the learned Harvey. Servetus might have great merit as a 
phyſician : But he was more extravagant than Arias in 
fis opinion; and a great prelate thought him ! fitter to 
© have deen chained up as a madman, than burnt as a 
gheretic. He condemned the doctrine of Geneva; but 
he was no Atheiſt, which was a name, that, in his turn, 
he gave to the Trinitarians. 

Many people were not diſpleaſed at the rooting Gut of 
a man, who had ſowed his wicked doctrine about thirt 
years among Chriſtians. Others thought he was puniſhed 
too ſeverely ; his fact being only a matter of opinion, 
which, at the bottom, was a mixture of Judaiſm and Ana- 
baptiſm ; and that it had been better to have expected his 
repentance, But the magiſtrates of Geneva and Stwitzer- 
land confidered him as an apoſtate, a ſeducer, and an 
atheiſtical perſon. 

Calvin publiſhed a book, wherein he confuted the he- 
reſies of Servetus, and expoſed all the proceedings againſt 
him. That book was entitled, . Fidel:s _—_— errorum 
% Michaelis Serveti:“ or, “ a faithful Expolition of the 
„ Errors of Michael Servetus, and a ſhort Refutation of 
*< the ſame; in which is ſhewn, that heretics are to be 
ce puniſhed with fire and ſword.” Another book was 
publiſhed, called, De non puniendis hereticis gladis;“ 
which was thought to be wrote by Ca/talio, under the 
name of Martin Betlius. This was anſwered by Theodore 
Beza, in a piece with this title, De hereticis a civils 
© Magiſtratu puniendis.“ 

Calvin, in his Fidelis Expoſitio, acknowledges that the 
form of the indictment againſt Servetus was drawn up by 
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his advice, and fays, * He was not ſo mortally enraged 
«< againſt him, but that, if he had not been loſt to all 
* ſenſe, it was in his power to have ſaved his life, by his 
„ modeſty alone. Nor do I know, continues Calvin, 
*« what to ſay, unleſs it be this, that he precipitated him- 
« ſelf to his end by his own fatal madneſs.” 
When Calvin drew up the confeſſion of faith, he took 
care to inſert the following article:“ We deteſt all the 
«© herefies which have antiently diſturbed the churches, 
and eſpecially the diabolical imaginations of Servetus, 
« who attributes to the Lord Jeſus a fantaſtical divinity ; 
« foraſmuch as he calls him the idea and pattern of all 
„things, and names him perſonal or figurative Son of 
God; and finally forges for him a body of three ele- 
ments uncreated, and thus mixes and deſtroys the two 
% natures.” It is ſaid, that all the candidates for the 
miniſtry in Switzerland, and alſo in the French reformed 
churches abroad, are bound, before their ordination, to 
ſubſcribe that article of the confeſſion. Beſides, in the 
form of confeſſion of faith, which all the ſtudents of the 
ublic ſchool of Geneva are to make before the rector, there 
is this article: © Although GOD is one ſimple eſſence, 
vet there are in him three diſtin perſons ; wherefore I 
deteſt all the hereſies condemned by the firſt council of 
Mice, as likewiſe thoſe condemned in the councils of 
* Epheſus and Chalcedom : Together with all thoſe errors 
© that have been revived by Servetus and his followers.” 
The next year, Matthew Grybale, lord of Farges, ſpread 
the ſame errors as Servetus done: But he would not 
enter into a public conference with Calvin, and retired to 
Bern, where he made his recantation. Thoſe errors al ſo 
ſpread into Poland, Hungary, and Tranſylvania, where a 
great controverſy aroſe about the puniſhing of heretics. 
Farel, about this time, was indicted as a criminal at 
Geneva, and was obliged to appear before the judges. He 
had ſharply reproved the enemies of Calvin in a ſermon, 
and they complained he had done them a great 3 * 
The ſenate of Geneva wrote to the magiſtrates of * 
chatel, to deſire that Farel might come and anſwer the 
charge that was brought againſt him. Relying upon his 
innocence, his age, and that antient authority which he 
had over them, Farel readily came to Geneva. As ſoon 
as the ſenate had notice that he was arrived, they let Cal- 
vin know that Farel ſhould not be ſuffered to aſcend the 
pulpit. ** I ſhall proceed no farther, (ſays Calvin); let it 
*« 1uffice to give you a taſte of their ingratitude, _— 
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te will raiſe a juſt averſion in all men of honour" and pro- 
© bity. But becauſe I have many reaſons which hinder 
© me from publickly deplaring our calamity, take it 
« briefly thus: Unleſs Satan be chaiped up by you, he 
« muſt be Jet looſe,” Fare! was heard, and his adver- 
ſaries defeated. | | 

Calvin wrote his Commentaries upon the goſpel of St. 
John, when all the Reformed churches received a great 
wound by the death of king Edward VI. Great numbers 
of Engliſh exiles fled for protection to Germany, Switzer- 


land, and Geneva, who found unexpected encouragement 


and aſſiſtance from Caluin. The Engliſb fugitives had ſet- 
tled a church at Frankfort, where they were greatly in- 
fluenced by John Knox, the Scotch preacher, who objected to 
the then Engliſb liturgy, and formed a ſcheme of parity in 
church government. This was reſented by the Engliſb 
who ſettled at Zurict; and ſome thoughts were entertained 
of ſettling the Geneva form at Straſburg. Calvin was con- 
ſulted on that head; and they ſent him the Engliſb com- 
mon-prayer-book in Latin, accompanied with many miſ- 
repreſentations and criticiſms upon the Eng/ih worſhip : 
So that, Galvin, in his anſwer, ſhewed a diſlike to the 
Engliſh ſervice. Aliturgy was then made uſe of at Frank- 
fort, partly extracted from that of England, and that of 
Geneva : But Dr. Cox obliged Knex to quit Frankfort, and 
retire to Geneva, Cox then applied to give Calvin a fa- 
vorable opinion of the Englifh liturgy ; for he perceived 
he was under invincible prejudices againſt it, Cox went 
to Straſourg, and left Horn at Frankfort, where new dif- 
ferences aroſe, and the new modelled diſcipline of Geneva 
was introduced, Moſt of the Exgliſb eceleſiaſtical hiſto- 
rians date the riſe of the diſſenting principles in England 
from this ſchiſm : But Calvin appears only to be an oc- 
caſional auxiliary; for it is eaſy to perceive, that Knox, 
and his friends, carried thoſe principles with them from 
Britain. ; 

The number of ſtrangers viſibly increaſed in Geneva; 
and the Znglih were allowed to found a church of their 
own nation in the city, as the Ilalian: had done before 
them in 1551, and the Spaniards. ſome time afterwards : 
But when Q. Elizabeth came to the throne, and revived 
the Proteſtant religion, the Engliſb thanked the magiſtrates 
for their protection, and returned to thetr own country. 

In 1553, a conſpiracy was formed againſt the miniſters 
of Geneva: But it was ſeaſonably diſcovered, and the con- 
ſpirators puniſhed ; ſome being beheaded, and others ba- 
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niſhed, Calvin went to Bern, and defended himſelf agarnſt 
8165 who was banifhed for accuſing him of falſe doctrine. 
Calvin regulated the church of Poland; he comforted the 
perſecuted in England, and encouraged the afflicted in 
France. But, in 1556, a tertian ague ſeized upon him as 
he was preaching, which obliged him to quit the pulpit, 
and it was rumored abroad that he was dead. He reco- . 
vered, and went to Frankfort to pacify ſome eontroverſies 
which had lately ſprung up in the French ekhurch. 

In 1557, he pubfihed his commentaries upon the Pſalms, 
to which he prefixed a very curious preface. He prevailed 
on the. Gryman princes to intercede for the French Pro- 
teſtants, and allayed the tempeft of perſecution in France. 

In 1558, a new league was made between Geneva and 
Bern ; but a diſturbance happened in the former church. 
Valentine Gentilis, and fome [talians, collected from the 
books of Servetus more than he had advanced againſt the 
Trinity. They were enjoined by the council to ſubſcribe 
to the general confeſſion of the church, which ſeven of 
them abſolutely refuſed, among whom was Gentilis, who 
was committed to priſon, from whence he was brought to 
diſpute againſt Calvin before the council. He charged 
Calvin with oppreſſing the truth, and run himſelf into 
Arianiſm ; his drift being to ſhew, that the divine eſſence 
delonged. properly to none but the Father. Calvin, in a 
full aſſembly of the ſenators, miniſters, and elders; ſo 
fully confuted him out of the ſcripture, that all the Zalians 
immediately ſubſcribed to the eſtabliſhed faith. It was 
the opinion of ſome lawyers, that the hereſy of Gentilis 
deſerved death : But he thought to eſcape all puniſhment 
by a ſeeming repentance, and retracting his opinion by a 
formal writing made for that purpoſe. The magiſtrates 
took notice of this, and inflicted no other punifhment on 
him than the burning of his writings, and a command not 
to ſtir out of the city without their leave, which he ſub- 
miſſively obeyed till he had an opportunity of making his 
eſcape. The bailiff of Gex obliged him to make a new 
recantation ; and Calviff wrote a book againſt him, wherein 
he exccllently confuted this hereſy, Bat Gentilis returned 
to his old error, and was beheaded as an heretic at Bern, 
in 1566. * | 

This year Calvin was ſeized with a quartan ague, which 
preyed greatly upon his weak body, already debilitated and 
worn out with his inceſſant labors and ſtudy: But he pub- 
liſhed his Commentary upon Iſaiab, and the laſt edition of 
bis Iaſtitutions in French and Latin. 2 * 
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The number of youth, who came from all parts to Rudy 
at Geneva, increaſed ſo much, that the old ſchool was n 


large enough to contain them. The council therefore 


reſolved to erect a new college for ſeven claſſes, and three 
proſeſſors of Hebrew, Greek, and philoſophy ; beſides 
divinity lectures, which Calvin read himſelf, to whom was 
joined Theodore Beza, who preached the lowing week 

after Calvin. The ſtatutes of this college were firſt pub- 
liſhed in St. Peter's church, before the magiſtrates, miniſ- 
ters, and ſcholars, by Calvin, who ſeemed to conſecrate 
ſo holy and profitable a foundation. 

In 1560, Calvin eonfuted Sancarus, who aſſerted, that 
Chrift was Mediator only according to his human nature. 
Calvin was conſulted by the Bohemian Waldenſes, who 
he exhorted to enter into a nearer conjunction with os 
Reformed churches, He ſent Galacius to plant a Frenc 
church in England, where Q. Elizabeth gave protection 
to the refugees: And he publiſhed his lectures upon Da- 
niel, which he dedicated to the French churches, Francis 
II. was then upon the throne of France, where the public 
aftairs were conducted by the duke of 9 and the car- 
dinal de Lorrain, whole adminiſtration offended the Pro- 
teſtants, and occaſioned the celebrated confpiracy of Am- 
boiſe, which was formed againſt the princes of the houſe 
of Guiſe, by the prince of Cond, brother to the king of 
Navarre, The conſpiracy was diſcoveted, and the prince 
ordered for execution, which was prevented by the death 
of the king. He was ſucceeded by Charles IX. who ho- 
norably pardoned the prince of Conde; and he ordered 
the Catholics and Proteſtants to live in peace with each 
other: But both parties began to call themſelves by the 
invidious names of Papiſis and Hugonots, in 1561. The 
origin of the word Hugonot is not certainly known: Some 
believe it took its riſe from certain deputies of the Pro- 
teſtants coming to addreſs the king in Latin; when he 
who was to ſpeak ſtopped ſhort at the beginning of what 
he ſhould have ſaid, and having repeated the word, © huc 
nos, huc venimus, could proceed no farther: Though 
others are of opinion, that this name was given them at 
Tours, becauſe they aſſembled late to teach in a part of 
the town, where ſuperſtitious people believed the appa- 
rition of king Hugo appeared every night. 

The duke of Guiſe, the king of Navarre, and Catherine 
de Medicis the mother of Charles IX. formed an union, 
which was called the triumvirate, and governed” the 
kingdom during the minority of the king. In 1562, the 
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prince of Conde appeared in arms, for their conſciences 
who had embraced the Reformed religion, and the French 
Proteſtants received affiſtance from the queen of England. 
The duke of Cuiſe was aſſaſſinated by Peltret, a Proteſ- 
tant gentleman ; and the queen concluded a peace with 
the prince of Cond; whereby the Proteſtants were granted 
the liberty of aſſembling publickly for the exerciſe of 
their religion, But the war was renewed in 1564; and 
when peace was again concluded in 1568, the Proteſtants 
ſoon found the accompliſhments of what had been fore- 
told by the admiral de Coligny; That peace had been 
offered only to diſarm them, and thereby deſtroy them, 
4 with greater eaſe.” The great Coligny was aſſaſſinated, 
and the bloody maſſacre of Paris was put in execution, 
which was extended all over the kingdom, and the war 
was carried on againſt the Proteſtants till 1573. 

Calvin lived only to ſee the beginning of this civil and 
Teligious war in his native country, which ſo much 
affected him, that it increaſed his diſeaſe. In 1562, he 
publiſhed that excellent Confeſſion of Faith, which was 
ſent to the ſtates of the empire at Frankfort, in the name 
of the prince of Cendt, and alſo the Proteſtants of France, 
The year following he publiſhed his Commentaries upon 
the four Books of Moſes, which he alſo tranſlated out of 
Latin into French; and he began his Commentary upon 
Foſhua, which he finiſhed a little before his death. 

On the ſixth of February, 1564, Calvin preached his 
laſt ſermon, He was faint, thin, and conſumptive. He 
had for ten years together abſtained from dinners; for he 
was et mend; troubled with the head-ach, which his 
abſtinence only could cure. By ſtraining his voice, and 
uſing of aloes, he brought on the hemorrhoids, which at 
Jaſt proved ulcerous; and he had alfo a ſpitting of blood. 
"When his ague left him, the gout took him in his right 
leg; then the cholic, and laſtly the ſtone, which he ne- 
ver perceived till a few months before his death. 

Though he was tormented with ſo many violent diſeaſes, 
he neyer uttered a word unbecoming a Chriſtian, and fo 


great a divine; only lifting up his eyes to heaven, he uſed 


to ſay, * How long, Lord!“ which was an expreſſion 
he conſtantly uſed, when he heard of the calamities which 
afflicted his Proteſtant brethren, for which he felt more 


than for any thing that could befall himſelf, On the 


twenty-feventh of March he was carried in his chair ta 
the ſenate, when he preſented to them a new rector for 
the ſchool; then uncovered his head, and thanked them 
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for all their favors, and particularly for their great care 
of him in his ſickneſs: “ For I perceive, (faid he), this 
js the laſt time 1 ſhall come into this place.” His 
voice failed him as he ſpoke, and the aſſembly took leave 
of him in tears. | 
On the ſecond of April, which was * he was 
carried to the church, where Beza adminiſtered to him the 
ſacrament, He made his will on the twenty-fifth, and on 
the twenty-ſeventh died, having, by over-much ſtudy, 
brought upon him ſeveral diſtempers.“ He died in 44 
fifty-fourth year of his age, and was buried the next morn- 
ing, in the common church-yard of the large palace, ac- 
cording as he had defired in his will, without any pomp 
or epitaph, Simon Goulard, of Senlis, who came to Geneva 
awhile after, was choſen in his place: And Theodore Beza 
wrote a diſcourſe of his life and death, which was pub- 
liſhed in the ſame year, together with his Teſtament, 
Burnham, in bis Pious Memorials, tranſlates from 
Melch. Adam, the following account of his laſt will and 
death ; he dictated his will to the public notary of Geneva 
in theſe words. I, John Calvin, miniſter of the word 
% of GOD in the church of Geneva, being ſo oppreſſed 
« and afflicted with divers diſeaſes, that I conclude the 
„Lord GOD hath appointed ſhortly to take me out of 
« this world; therefore have determined to make my laſt 
4 will and teſtament in this form following: 
« Firſt, I give thanks to GOD, that, taking pity on 
« me, whom he created and placed in this world, he hach 
«© delivered me out of the deep darkneſs of idolatry, into 
which I was plunged; and hath brought me into the 
light of his goſpel, and made me a partaker of the doc- 
« trine of ſalvation, whereof I was moſt unworthy. And 
« he hath not only gently and gracioufly borne with my 
« faults and fins, for which I deſerved to be rejected of 
5 him and caſt out, but hath treated me with ſuch meek- 
6 neſs and mildneſs, that he hath vouchſafed to uſe m 
c labours in preaching and publiſhing the truth of his 
„ goſpel. And I witneſs and declare, that I intend to 
4 paſs the remainder of my life in the ſame faith and re- 
« ligion which he hath delivered to me by his goſpel ; 
« and not to ſeek any other aid, or refuge for ation. 
«© than his free adoption; in which alone ſalvation reſteth. 
% And, with my whole heart, I embrace the merey 
$ which he hath uſed towards me for Feſus Chri/P's ſake ; 
s recompenſing my faults with the merit of his death and 
4 paſſion, that ſatisfaction might be made, by this means, 
| for 
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ce for all my fins and crimes, and the rememberance of 
< them be blotted out. I witneſs alſo and declare, that 
« I humbly beg of him, that being waſhed and cleanſed 
« in the blood of that higheſt Redeemer, ſhed for the fins 
of mankind, I may ſtand at his judgement-ſeat, under 
«© the image of my Redeemer. 

$6 Alſo! declare, that I have diligently endeavoured, 
ec according to the meaſure of grace received, and the 
* bounty which GOD hath ales towards me, that I 
might preach his word holily and purely, as well in 
4 ſermons, as in commentaries, and other writings; and 
interpret his holy ſcripture faithfully, 
But, alas! that ſtudy and zeal of mine (if worthy 
< ſo to be called) have been ſo remiſs and languiſhing, 
< that, I confeſs, innumerable things have been wanting 
sin me to the well performing of my duty, And, un- 
« leſs the unmeaſurable bounty of GO D had been pre- 
„ ſent, my ſtudies had been vain and vaniſhing. For 
% which cauſes, I witneſs and declare, that I hope for 
«© no other help for ſalvation than this only; that ſeei 
* GOD. is the Father of mercy, I truſt lie hath ſhewe 
* himſelf a father to me, who acknowledge myſelf a 
„ miſerable inner, . 

«© As for other things, after my departure out of this 
« life, I would have my body committed to the, earth, in 
© that order and manner which is uſual in this church 
4% and city, till the blefſed day of reſurrection com- 
« eth, &c,” | 

To the four ſyndics, and all the magiſtrates, who in 


a body honored him with a viſit before his death, he 


ſpoke to the following effect: 5 

* Honoured ſirs, I give you great thanks that you have 
t done me this honour, having not deſerved it from you; 
“ and that you have ſo often borne with my infirmities: 
«« Which, to me, hath always been an argument of your 
«© ſingular goodneſs for me, 

& Touching the doctrine you have heard from me, I 
te take GOD to witneſs, that I have not raſhly and un- 
« groundedly, but carefully and purely taught the word 
« of GOD intruſted to me; whoſe wrath I ſhould other- 
e wiſt now perceive hanging over me. But I am cer- 
<« tainly aſſured, that my labours in teaching it have not 
cc been diſpleaſing to him. | IS 

And teſtify this the more willingly; both before 
46 GOD and yourſelves; becauſe, I doubt not but the 
* devil, according to his cuſtom, will raiſe up wicked, 

ight, 


* 
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te light, and giddy-headed people, to corrupt the ſincere 
&« doctrine which you have heard from me.” a 
Then, conſidering the immeaſuteable benefits which 
GOD had conferred on that city, he ſaid “ I am # 
« very good witnefs, out of how many great dangers the 
% hand of GOD hath delivered | oreover, you ſee 
4 in what eſtate you now are. here fore, whether your 
* affairs be proſperous or adverſe, let this thing be al- 
« ways before your eyes, that GOD is he alone who 
« eſtabliſheth kingdoms and cities; and therefore wilt 
& be worſhipped by mortal men.“ | 
And, continuing his difeourſe, he ſhewed them at large, 
the danger of pride and ſecurity ; the great dangers they 
were alfo in from errors in judgement, and corruptions in 
ractice. 
x Then he prayed to GOD for the increafe of his gifts 
and bleſſings upon them, and for the fafety and welfare of 
the commonwealth, After which, iving his hand to 
each of them, they took their leave; | dns. Fa full of ſor- 
row, and with many tears, as from their common father. 
April 28. The miniſters of Geneva being with him, he 
fpake thus to them —©* Brethren, after my deceafe, ſtand 
« faſt in this work of the Lord, and be not diſcouraged ; 
« for the Lord will preſerve this church and common 
« wealth againſt the threatenings of the enemies. When 
J came firſt to this city, the goſpel indeed was preachedg 
but the management of things, with reſpect to it, was 
« yery troublefome ; Many conceiving, that Chriſtianity 
« was nothing more than the demoliſhing of images. And 
« there were not a few wicked perſons, from whom I 
«© ſuffered many things. But the Lord our God ſo con- 
*« firmed and ſtrengthened me, who am not naturally bold, 
« that I gave not place to any of their attempts. I pro- 
« feſs, brethren, that I have lived with you in true love 
* and fincere charity; and thus I now depart from you. 
If you have found me any way pettiſh under my diſeaſe, 
I crave vour pardon; and give you very great thanks, 
« that you have ſo borne; on your part, the burden im- 
4 ohed! on me in the time of my ſickneſs,” 
aving thus ſpoken, he gave his hand to each of them, 
who then took their leave, ſorrowing and weeping. - 
A while after, Calvin hearing that YVire!, who was eighty 
years of age, and hekly, was on his journey to viſit him; 
wrote thus to ſtay him. | 
« Farewe}, my beſt and ſincereſt brother: And feeing 
* GOD will have ydu to out-live me in this world, live 
© mindful 
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« mindful of our friendſhip ; for as it has been profitable 
<« to the church of GOD here, ſo the fruit of it tarrieth 
« for us in heaven. I would not have you weary yourſelf 
« for my ſake. TI hardly draw my breath: — FN 
daily when it will wholly fail me, It is enough that I 
« live and die to Chriſt, who is gain to his both in life and 
« death, Again farewell.“ . May 11, 1564. 

Vet notwithſtanding this letter, the good old man came 
to Geneva; and, having fully conferred with Calvin, he 
returned to Newcome. After which, Calvin paſſed his re- 
maining time almoſt wholly in prayer, with his eyes to- 
wards heaven ;' while his voice often failed him, by reaſon 
of the ſhortneſs of his breath. 

He died, as we obſerved before, May the 27th, A. D. 
1564, aged fifty-four years, ten months, and ſeventeen 
days. 7 An had but juſt left him, when Calvin ſuddenly 
altered for death. On which a meſſenger was difpatched 
after Beza to bring him back; but though Beza returned. 
preſently, Calvin, without a ſigh or groan, was fallen 
aſleep in Jeſus before Beza could reach him. 

Feſeph Scaliger, who ſcarce thought any man worth his 
commending, could not forbear admiring Calvin; and he 
praiſed him, among other things, for not commenting on 
the Revelations; while he owned him, for the happieſt of 
all the commentators, in apprehending the ſenſe of the 
prophets. And Paſquier ſays, * Calvin was a good writer 
* both in Latin and French, and our French tongue is 
highly obliged to him for enriching it with ſo great a 
number of fine expreſſions.” | 
Calvin had ſuch a retentive memory, that he remem- 
bered people he had ſeen but once, ſeveral years after. 
Whenever he was dictating any thing, and happened to 
be interrupted for ſome hours, he renewed the thread of 
the diſcourſe, without having occaſion to be reminded 
where it was he left off: And he never forgot any thing 
that was entruſted to his memory. 

He was a man, whoſe thoughts were lifted up much 
above the defire of worldly goods, only ſeeking how he 
might moſt and beſt promote his Maſter's ſervice in the 
eſtabliſhment of his goſpel, When he took leave of the 
people at Straſburg (as we have mentioned above) to re- 
turn to Geneva, they would have continued his freedom of 
the city, and the revenues of a prebend; which had been 
aſſigned him: The former he accepted, but abſolutely re- 
fuſed the latter. He carried one of his brothers with him 
to Geneva, but he never labored to promote him, as moſt 

1 men, 
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men, poſſeſſed of his influence, would have done; on the, 
contrary, he cauſed him to learn the trade of a book - 
binder, which he followed all his life. 

When his friends would have diſſuaded him, in his ſick- 
neſs, from dictating, and eſpecially from writing, he an- 
ſwered; „What; would you have me idle when my 
„Lord comes?” | 

Calvin was held in the higheſt veneration by the foreign 
Reformed churches ; and not lefs ſo by our own. Witneſs 
the exalted teſtimonies given of him by biſhop Andrews, 
biſhop. Bilſon, Mr. Hoeker, biſhop Morton, biſhop Stil- 
lingfleet, and many others, cited by doctor John Edwards, 
for this purpoſe in his Veritas redux, 

Dr. Hoyle, who wrote under the patronage of archbi- | 
ſhop Uſer, mentioning Calvin, ſays, * What ſhall I ſpeak 
of his indefatigable induſtry, almoſt beyond the power 
of nature, which, parallelled with our loitering, will, I 
fear, exceed all credit? It may be the trueſt object of ad- 
miration, how one lean, worn, ſpent, and wearied bod 
could hold out, He read every week of the year —— 
three divinity lectures; every other week, over and 
above, he preached every day: So that (as Eraſmus ſaid 
of Chry/oftom) I know not whether more to admire his 
conſtancy, or their's that heard him. Some have reck- 
oned his yearly lectures to be one hundred and eighty-/ax, 
and his yearly ſermons two hundred and eighty-fix. Every | 
Thurſday he ſate in the preſbytery. Every Friday, 
when the miniſters met to confer. upon difficult texts, 
he made as good as a lecture. Beſides all this, there | 
was ſcarce a day, that exerciſed him not in anſwering, 
either by word of mouth or writing, the doubts and 
queſtions of different churches and paſtors, yea ſome- | 
times more at once; ſo that he might ſay with Paul | 
the care of all the churches lieth upon me. Not a year paſt, 
wherein over and above all theſe former employments, 
2 which ſome great volume in folio or other came not 
orth.“ | 
There are many among the Roman Catholics, who 
would do juſtice to Calvin, if they durſt ſpeak their 
thoughts, Guy Patin has taught us to make this judge- 
ment; for he obſerves, that Poſeph Scaliger ſaid, that Cal- 
vin was the greateſt wit the world had ſeen ſince the 
apoſtles. He acknowledged that no man ever underſtood 
eceleſiaſtical hiſtory like Calvin, who, at the age of 
twenty-two, was the moſt learned man in Europe. And 


he tells us, that Jebn de Monluc, biſhop of Valence, uſed 
Vox. il, "MM to 
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to ſay, that Calvin was the greateſt divine in the world, 
Patin cauſed the life of Calvin, wrote by Papyrins Maſſo, 
to be made public. This life has done a great deal of 
miſchief to the copies of Bolſec; for who can read it, with- 
out laughing at thoſe who accuſe this miniſter of loving 
— wine, and chearful company? The Papiſts, at laſt, 

ave been obliged to acknowledge the falſity of thoſe in- 
famous calumnies publiſhed againſt the morals of Calvin. 
Their beſt pens have been contented to ſay, that, though 
he was free from corporeal vices, he was not ſo from ſpi- 
ritual ones, ſuch as flander, paſſion, avarice, and pride, 
Calvin has left behind him many who imitate him in 
his active life; his zeal and affection for the cauſe of reli- 
gion. They employ their voices, their pens, their ſteps, 
and ſolicitations, for the advancement of the kingdom of 
GOD : But then they take care not to forget themſelves ; 
and are, generally ſpeaking, a demonſtration that the 
church is a bountiful mother, and that nothing is loſt in 
her ſervice. But for a man, who had acquired fo great a 
reputation and authority, to content himſelf with a hun- 
dred crowns a year falary, and to leave behind him no 
more than three hundred crowns, is ſomething ſo heroical, 
that it muſt be ſtupidity itſelf not to admire it. * It is a 
© ſtrong proof of his not having ſtudied to heap up riches 
that all his effects, notwithſtanding his library was ſold 
© very dear, ſcarce amounted to three hundred crowns ; 
© ſo that he might very juſtly, as well as elegantly, in 
order to wipe off this monſtrous calumny, uſe theſe 
words, in the preface to his Commentary on the Pſalms; 
«© If I cannot in my life time perſuade yo people that I am no 
« Hoarder of money, I ſhall convince them at my death.” The 
© ſenate certainly can witneſs for him, that, though his 
© ſtipend was very ſmall, he was ſo far from being unſa- 
© tisfhed with it, that he poſitively refuſed the offer of in- 
« creaſing it.“ This is one of the moſt extraordinary vic- 
tories, the magnanimity of grace- obtains over nature, 
even in thoſe who are miniſters of the goſpel. Such a 
diſintereſtedneſs is a thing ſo extraordinary, as might 
make even thoſe, who caſt their eyes beyond the philoſo- 
phers of antient Greece, ſay of him, I have not found ſo 
< oreat faith, no not in 1jrael.” 

he works of Calvin, publiſhed at Geneva, compre- 

hended twelve volumes in folio; which the edition of 
Amſterdam, 1667, has reduced to nine. His Commentaries 
upon the Bible are the moſt conſiderable part of his works : 
But he gained moſt honor by his“ Chriſtian Inſtitu- 
2 „1 yon,” 
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5s tion,” which was wrote in defence of the Proteſtant 
religion, and has been always eſteemed an incomparable 
work. An obſervation has been made, which ſhews that 
this book of Calvin has been fifted, ſcanned, anatomiſed, 
in all the different manners poſſible, by the Romaniſts. 
They have taken notice, that the firſt word is all, and the 
laſt mpiety; which they think appears very myſterious, 
The fact is certain in the French tranſlation ; but not in 
the original Latin. The inguiſition at Rome, and in 
Spain, condemned this piece, as being Caluin's work, falſely 
inſcribed to Alcuin. Nor has it been thought ſufficient to. 
criticiſe Calvin's Inſtitution, as a pſeudonymous piece; 
but the very cut they pretend he ordered to be engraven 
for the title page, has been commented on, and the work 
itſelf affirmed to be only a collection of plagiariſms, This 
cut, ſay they, was a ſword in the middle of flames, with 
this motto, Non vent mittere pacem, ſed gladium. Mr, Dre- 
lincourt ſays it is falſe, and that their proofs are imperti- 
nent; © For it is, (continues he,) as if any one ſhould ob- 
« ject to me the ſymbolical figures, which are placed 
* without my knowledge on the Fontid piece of ſome of my 
© works, woe pretend them to be my proper device.“ This 
* Inſtitution” has not only appeared in French, but alſo 
| in High Dutch, Low Dutch, Italian, Spaniſh, and Engliſh. 
| Calvin intended it as a complete ſyſtem, and a full idea of 
| theology. 
b We may add the well-known diſtich concerning that 
excellent bouk. 


Preter apoflolicas, paft Chriſti tempora, chartas, 
Huic peperere libro ſecula nulla parem. 


; 

: 

$ That is; Since the aſcenſion of Chriſt, no age has pro- 
. * duced a book of equal warth, if we omit the writings 
- of the apoſtles,” 


The admirable Beza wrote the following epitaph to the 


4 memory of his departed friend : 
c Rome ruentis terror ille maximus, 
" Quem mortuum lugent boni, horreſcunt mali, 
0 42a a quo potuit uirtutem diſcere virtus, 
ur adeo exiguo ignotogue in ceſpite clauſus 
— Caluinus lateat, rogas ? 
f Calvinum aſſiduè comitata modeſtia vivum 
es Hoc tumulo manibus condidit ipſa ſuis. 
: O te beatum ceſpitem tanto hoſpite 
5 O cui invidere cuncta poſſint marmora / 
> I 2 The 
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a The following tranſlation, taken (with a fight altera- 
tion or two) from an old author, is tolerably cloſe, and 
not inelegant. | 


If any aſk, why Reverend Cavin, whom 
We jultly ſtyle the Dread of falling Rome, 
© (Whole Death the Good with guſhing Tears bewail, 
And who, though dead, makes all the Bad look pale, 
From whom e'en Virtue might more V irtue learn, 
And in his Life all heav'nly Grace diſcern, ) 
© Lies hid within ſo mean and ftrait a Grave, 
While worthleſs Mortals ſplendid Tomb-ſtones have? 
* Enow ye, That Modeſty, which was allicd 
+ Always to CaLvin living, when he dy'd 15 
With her own Hands this Manſion did provide, 
O happy Grave, enrich'd with ſuch a Cueſt, 
As proudeſt Marbles envy, not poſſeſs !? 


—————— er . 


CONRADE PELLICAN, 


HTS great Hebræan and eminent divine was born at 
Rubeac, in Sweden, in the year 1478. His parents 
(whoſe family-name was Kurſmer, or, in Engliſh, Skinner, ) 
brought him up at ſchool till he was thirteen years of age, 
and then ſent him to Heidelberg, where he ſtudied fixteen 
months; after which he returned home, and entered into 
a monaſtry. After ſome time, he went again to Heidel- 
berg, and from thence to Tubingen, where be ſtudied with 
great ſucceſs, and was much admired for the 1 (x4 
of his parts. Melchior Adam relates very prolixly the mo 
uncommon pains, which Pellican took to acquire the 
knowledge of the Hebrew tongue, and the great-profi- 
ciency he attained in it without any inſtruction from 
others, His own and his parents' circumſtances were but 
low ; ſo that he got all his erudition in a manner out of 
the fire, While he was at Tubingen, the bookſeller there 
had purchaſed an Hebrew Bible, in a very ſmall type, 
imprinted at Piſa, but complete, which nobody ſeemed to 
care for. Pellican, after examining it well for a few days, 
wrote to his uncle for money, and bought it for a florence 
and a half, then believing himſelf to be a'richer man than 
Creſus, He immediately applied himſelf to the diligent 
911.4 | reaging 
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whom Pellican greatly aſſiſted. 
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reading of it, which was then the middle” of Juby, and 
with ſuch zeal, that by the end of the O#»ber following, 
he finiſhed it; ſelecting the roots, and ranging the words 
in the form of a concordance, This was ſhewn to the fa- 
mous Capnio, or Reuchlin, who declared himſelf aſtoniſh- 
ed, not only at the work, but at the very ſhort time in 
which. it had been performed. 

About this time, flouriſhed Paalus Scriptor, a country- 
man and friend of Pellican, and of the famous Staupitius 
the patron of Luther, This good man preached and main- 
tained the ſame doctrines, which were afterwards called 
Lutheran : And it ſeems not improbable, that, from theſe 
two excellent men, and from the writings of others, the 

reat Reformer providentially received thoſe intimations 
of the true underſtanding of the ſcriptures, which he af- 
terwards promulged with ſo much courage and ſucceſs. 

In the year 1501, he was ordained preſbyter, at which 
time the plague raged exceedingly at Ruben, and carried 
off both his father and mother, In condolence of himſelf 
upon (o afflictiye a diſpenſation, he tranſcribed the ſeven 
penitential Pſalms in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, ſub- 
Joining many fuitable prayers, The year following he 
proceeded to the degree of doctor in divinity at Bafl, and 
was made divinity-reader of the convent. About this 
time Jobn Amerbac printed St, yo works at Bafil, 

ardinal Raymund, the 

pe's legate, at whoſe inſtance Pellican was firſt made 

icentiate, and then doctor in divinity, and ho was much 

attached to him on account of his great learning, pur- 

poſed taking him with him to Rome; but Pellican falling 
111 of a fever by the way, returned to Bujil. n 

While Pellican continued a friar, he was univerſally 
eſteemed for his learning and integrity, but when it pleaſed 
GOD, by the reading of Augu/tine, Ferom, Berengarius, 
Sc. and by the converſation of certain learned, god! 
men, to ſhew him the errors and abſurdities of the # ann 
of Reme, and he began publicly to exclaim againſt them, 
he was preſently hated and ay ASC He had, upon an 


-occafion, viſited Rome itſelf; and the ſight of ſo many 
ſtupid and prepoſterous ſuperſtitions, which there paſſed 


before him, not a little contributed to his converſion. 
And when, about the year 1518, Luther and Eraſmus had 
publiſhed ſoine of their writings, which attacked virtually 


ſome of the principal points of the Roamiſhh corruption, he 
ſoon declared himſelf of their perſuaſion, and ſoon be- 
came ſtigmatized for a Lutheran, The ſenate of Baſil 
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obſerving his very great abilities, choſe him joint-leAurex 
in divinity with Ozcolampadius in that city; where he be- 
| to read, firſt upon Genefis, then on Preperbs, and 
Fcclefrafts, In the year 1526, by the deſire of Zuinglius, 
he was invited to Zurich, where he heard the firſt lectures 
upon Hebrew from the excellent Leo Fnde. Here, in the 
forty-eighth year of his age, he renounced Popery, and, 
by the perſuaſion of the other divines to confirm the 
propriety and holineſs of marriage in ecclefiaſtics as well 
as other men, he married; and having a ſon, while he was 
reading lectures on the hiſtory of Samuel, he called him 
Ar His wife dying, he married again, but had no 
children by his ſecond wife. He was preſent at the reli- 
gibus diſputation at Bern. In the year 1527 he publiſhed 
an edition of the Hebrew Bible, with the comments of 
Aben Ezra and R. Salomon. 

He diligently applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Turkiſh 
language, that he might be the better able to bring ſome 
that had become his neighbors to the Chriſtian faith, 

He was Hebrew profeſſor at Zurich for thirty years, where 
he was univerſally admired and greatly beloved, both on 
account of his extenſive learning and unwearied Jabors, 
and alſo for his life and converſation, which were hea- 
venly and devout. At length being grieyouſly afflicted 
with the ſtone and other diſeaſes, he changed this life for 
a better on the day of Chriff's reſurrection, in the year 
1556, and in the ſeventy-eighth year of his age, 

vater ſays, he had often heard Pellican affirm, „that 
** when he firſt began to ſtudy the languages, there was 
not one Greek Teſtament to be got in all Germany at 
„any price; and that the firſt he ever ſaw, was one 
«© brought out of /taly, But that he could not help re- 
no Joicing in having lived to ſee the vaſt difference- that 
had obtained, as now many might be purchaſed for a 
« trifle.” Pellican, and the reſt of the Reformers, fudied 
the holy ſcriptures. They indeed followed the rule of 


Nefturnd verſate manu, verſate diurnd. 


They had no idea of being true divines, without under- 
— Sa the Bible, nor ſuppoſed that theology was really 
attainable by any other book without it ar beyond it, If 
ſome moderns, who preſume to treat their knowledge in 
divine things with lightneſs and an air of ſuperiority, had 
read GOD's word with a meaſure of the ſame des. 
piety, and learning, it is poſſible they would have found, 
that, among all their improvements in ſpeculation, — 
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have ſtill a height to climb, before they can equal the ſa- 


cred erudition and attainments of theſe excellent men. 
Pellican, complying with the earneſt requifition of ſe- 
veral learned men, publiſhed, in his life-time, his lectures 
and annotations, which were upon the whole Bible, ex- 
cept the book of Revelation, which part of the ſcripture, 
not preſuming through modeſty to write upon himſelf, 
he added the commentary of Sebaſtran Meyrr upon it, in 
order to render the commentary on the Bible complete. 


He tranflated many books out of Hebrew, which were 


printed by Robert Stephens. The Chaldee Bible alſo he 
tranſlated into Latin. He wrote an expoſition in Dutch 
upon the Pentateuch, Foſhua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, 
Iſaiab, and Feremiah, with a defire to convince the Fews ; 
and, with the ſame laudable deſign, he tranſlated the diſ- 
(fre var of Ludovicus Vives with the Fews into the Dutch 
anguage; and alſo many books of Ariftotle and Tully ; 
ſaying, that, like the Grecians and Romans, they might 
acquire knowledge in their own language. He made in- 
dexes to ſeveral books; and with great labor compared 
the bible of Munſter, printed at Zurich, and another of 
Leo 7 and Bibliander, with the Hebrew text, word by 
word, leſt any thing ſhould have eſcaped their attention. 
Upon the whole, he left behind him a moſt amiable 
character in his private life, as well as a moſt reſpectable 


.one in his public ; being eminent for his ſincerity, candor, 


integrity, humility, and truth, 


GEORGE BROWNE, 


THE FIRST 
PROTESTANT BISHOP in IRELAND, 


HIS firſt biſhop, that embraced. and promoted the 

Reformation in Ireland, was by birth an Engliſbman, 
of the order of St. Auguſtine in London, and becauſe of his 
learning, humility, and pacific temper, was made provin- 
cial of the friars of the ſame order in England. Where 
their convent ſtood is ſtill known by the name of rs eh? 
Priars, in Throgmorton-fireet. . He received his acadernica] 
' . education 
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education in the houſe of his order, near Holywell in Ox 
ford, where 1/adbam college now ſtands, | 
About this time, namely, in the year 1523; he ſuppli- 
cated the univerſity for the degree of bachelor of divinity 
but it does not appear that C was then admitted. He 
took afterwards the degree of doctor in divinity, in ſome 
univerſity beyond ſca, and was admitted to the fame de- 
ree at Oxford, in the year 1534, and ſoon after at Cam- 
— Before that time, having read ſome of Luthers 
writings, he conceived a liking for his doctrine; and, 
among other doctrines he then began to teach, even while 
he was provincial of his order, was That they ſhould 
„ make their applications to CHRIST alone, and not to the 
« Virgin Mary, or the Saints.” This cauſed him to be 
much taken notice of, and K. Henry VIII. being informed 
of it, took him into his favor, and promoted him to the 
archbiſhopric of Dublin. He had the aſſent, March 12th, 
1534-5; was conſecrated the nineteenth of the ſame, by 
homas Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, afliſted by the 
biſhops of Rocheſter and Saliſbury ; and had reſtitution of 
the temporalities on the twenty-third following. 
A few months after archbiſhop Browne's arrival in Jre- 
land, the lord privy-ſeal, Cromwell, ſignified to him, that 
his majeſty having renounced the 4x, ſupremacy in Eng- 
land, it was his highneſs's pleaſure, that his ſubjects of 
Ireland ſhould obey his commands in that reſpect as in 
England; and nominated him one of the commiſſioners for 
the execution of it. The twenty-eighth of November, 
1535, he acquainted the lord Cromwell with his ſucceſs, 
in the following letter: | 


«© My moſt honoured Lord, 

« YOUR humble ſervant receiving your mandate, as 
„ one of his highnels's commiſſioners, hath endeavoured, 
« almoſt to the danger and hazard of this temporal life, 
« to procure the nobility and gentry of this nation to due 
„ obedience, in owning his highneſs their ſupreme head 
« as well ſpiritual as temporal, and do find much op- 
© pugning therein, eſpecially by my brother Armagh, 
« [George Cramer, then archbiſhop of Armagh] who hath 
„deen the main oppugner ; and fo hath withdrawn moſt 
of his ſuffragans and clergy within his ſee and juriſ- 
« diction. He made a ſpeech to them, laying a curſe on 
„ the people, whoſoever ſhould own his highneſs's ſupre- 
« macy; ſaying, that iſte, as it is in their [ri chroni- 
* cles, faſula ſacra, belongs to none but to the bier of 
| | 0 
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rt Rome, and that it was the biſhop of Remt's predeceſſors 
10 ou it to the king's anceſtors, There be two meſ- 


« {engers by the prieſts of Armagh, and by that arch- 
© biſhop, now lately ſent to the biſhop of Rome. Your 


te lordſhip may inform his highneſs, that it is convenient 


<« to call a parliament in this nation, to paſs the ſupre- 
«© macy by act; for they do not much matter his high» 
« neſs's commiſſion which your lordſhip ſent us over. 
& This iſland hath been for a long time held in ignorance 
« by the Romiſb orders; and as for ſecular orders, they 
cc be in a manner as ignorant as the people, being not 


able to ſay.maſs, or pronounce the words, they not 


„ knowing what they themſelves ſay in the Raman tongue: 
© The common people of this iſle are not more zealous 
* in their blindneſs, than the ſaints and martyrs were in 
the truth at the beginning of the goſpel. I ſend to 
*© you, my very good lord, theſe things, that your lord- 
86 hip, and his highneſs, may conſult what is to be done. 
© It is feared O. Val will be ordered, by the biſhop of 
© Rome, to oppoſe your lordſhip's order — the king's 
© highneſs; for the natives are much in numbers within 


his power, I do pray the Lord Chr to defend you 


&* from your enemies. Dablin 4 Kalend. Decembris, 1535. 


In the parliament which met at Dublin, May iſt, 1536, 


the lord Leonard Grey being then K. Henry's viceroy of 


Ireland, our archbiſhop was very inſtrumental in having 
the act, for the king's ſupremacy over the church of Jre- 
land, paſſed: And, therefore, though he had not been 
more than a year and a few months in his archiepiſcopal 
chair in Dalla. he ſtood up and made this ſhort ſpeech 
following: My lords _ gentry of this his majeſty's 
realm of Ireland, behold your obedience to your king 
* is the obſerving of your God and Saviour Ghrz/t; for 
©& he, that High-Prieft of our ſouls, paid tribute to Ceſar, 
„though no Chriſtian ; greater honour, then, ſurely, is 
© due to your prince, his highneſs the king, and a Chriſ- 
« tian one: Rome, and her biſhops, in the fathers' days, 
% acknowledged emperors, kings, and princes to be ſu- 
<< preme over their dominions, nay, Chrift's own vicars. 
* And it is as much to the biſhop of Rome's ſhame, to 
deny what their precedent biſhops owned. Therefore 
© his highneſs claims but what he can juſtify the biſhop 
« Eletherius gave to St. Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian xing 
<< of the Britains: So that I ſhall, without ſeruple, vote 
his highneſs K. Henry my ſupreme over eccleſiaſtic mat- 
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& ters as well as temporal, and head thereof, even of both 
« iſles England and Ireland, and that without guilt of con- 
cc ſcience, or fin to GOD; and he who will not paſs 
66 this act, as I do, is no true ſubject to his highneſs.“ 
This ſpeech fo ſtartled the other biſhops and the other 
lords, and being ſeconded by juſtice Brabazon, that the 
act paſſed, though with great difficulty. But he met 
with great and many obſtacles in the execution of it; of 
which he gave the lord Cromwell an account in the fol- 
lowing letter. | 


« Right honourable and my ſingular good Lord, 

«© AC KNOWLEDGE my bounden duty to your 
4 lordſhip's good will to me, next to my Saviour Chriſt's, 
6 for the place I now poſſeſs; I pray GOD give me his 
grace to execute the ſame to his glory, and his highneſs's 
4 honour, with your lordſhip's inſtructions. The peo- 
© ple of this nation are zealous, yet blind and unknow- 
* ing; moſt of the clergy, as your lordfhip hath had 
from me before, being ignorant, and not able to ſpeak 
* right words in the mats, or unf; as not being ſkilled 
& in the Latin grammar; fo that a bird may be taught to 
« ipeak with as much ſenſe, as ſeveral of them do in this 
% country. Theſe ſorts, though not ſcholars, yet are 
* crafty to cozen the poor common people, and to diſ- 
* ſuade them from following his highneſs's orders. George, 
« my brother of Armagh, doth — occaſion quar- 
, rels, and is not active to execute his highneſs's orders 
in his dioceſe, | 

L have obſerved your lordſhip's letter of commiſſion, 
% and do find ſeveral of my pupils leave me for fo doing, 
« I will not put others in their livings, till I know your 
<« lordſhip's pleaſure ; for it is meet I acquaint you firſt, 
„that the Namib relicks and images of both my cathe- 
« drals in Dublin, of the Holy Trinity, and of St. Patrict's,. 
took off the common people from the true worſhip ; but 
be the prior and the dean find them fo ſweet for their gain, 
e that they heed not my words: Therefore ſend in your 
« lordſhips next to me an order more full, and a chide to 
them and their canons, that they might be removed. 
„Let the order be, that the chief governors may aſſiſt 
« me in it. The prior and dean have written to Rome, 
to be encouraged, and if it be not hindered before they 
<« have a mandate from the biſhop of Rome, the people 
will be bold, and then tugg long, before his highneſs” 
«can ſubmit them to his grace's orders, The —_— 
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© $5 folk here much hate your lordſhip, and deſpitefully call 
you, in their Iriſb ee The Blackſmith's Son, . 


% The duke of Norfolk is, by Armagh and that clergy, 
* deſired to aſſiſt them, not to ſuffer his highneſs to alter 
„ church- rules here in Ireland. As a friend. I defire your 
<« lordſhip to look to your noble perſon; for Rome hath 
« a great kindneſs for that duke (for it is ſo talked Here) 
and will reward him and his children, Rome hath great 
<« favours for this nation, purpoſely to oppoſe his high- 
« neſs; and ſo have got, — the act paſſed, great in- 


« dulgences for rebellion; therefore my hope is loſt, yet 


* my zeal is to do according to your lordſhip's orders. 


„0 keep your lordſhip from your enemies here and 


* in England. Dublin the third Kalends, April, 1538.” 


The court of Rome likewiſe left no ſtone unturned, to 
prevent 2 alterations in Ireland, with regard to religious 
matters, For the pope ſent over a bull of excommuni- 
cation, againſt all ſuch as had owned, or ſhould own, the 
king's ſupremacy within that kingdom : As alſo the form 
of an vath of obedience, to be taken to his holineſs, at 
confeſſion. This our archbiſhop ſent in a letter to the lord 
Cromwell, which was as follows. | 


Right Honourable, c 
«© MY duty premiſed, it may pleaſe your lordſhip to be 


. $6 adyertifed, ſince my laſt, there has come to Armagh and 


his clergy a private commiſſion from the biſhop of Roma, 
prohibiting his gracious highneſs's people here in this 
nation to own his royal ſupremacy, and joining a curſe 
to all them and theirs who ſhall not, within forty days, 
confeſs to their confeſſors, after the publiſhing of it to 
them, that they have done amiſs in ſo doing: The 
«© ſubſtance, as our ſecretary has tranſlated the ſame inta 
„ Engliſh, is thus, 

* I, A. B. from this preſent hour forward, in the pre- 
* ſence of the holy Trinity, of the bleſſed virgin mother 
of GOD, of St, Peter, of the holy apoſtles, arch- 
angels, angels, ſaints, and of all the holy hoſt of hea- 
ven, ſhall and will be always obedient to the holy ſee 
of St. Peter of Rome, and to my holy lord the pope af 
Rome and his ſucceſſors, in all as well ſpiritual as tem- 
poral, not conſenting in the leaſt that his holineſs ſhall 
loſe the leaſt title or dignity belonging to the papacy of 
* our mother church of Rome, or to hy regality of St. 
* Peter, . I do vow and ſwear to maintain, help and affiſt 
* the juſt laws, liberties _ rights of the mother * 
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© of Rome. I do likewiſe promiſe to confer, to defend, 
© and promote, if not perſonally, yet willingly as far as 
© able, either by adviee, ſkill, eſtate; money, or other- 
* wife, the church of Reme and her laws, againſt all 
© whatſoever reſiſting the fame, I further vow to oppugn 
© al] heretics, either in making or ſetting forth edicts or 
commands contrary to the mother church of Rome, and, 
© in cafe any ſuch be moved or compoſed, to reſiſt it to 
© the uttermoſt of my power, with the firſt convenience 
© and opportunity I can poſſibly. I count and value all 
© as, made or to be made by heretical powers, of no force 
© or worth, or be practiſed or obeyed by myſelf, or by any 
© other ſon of the mother church of Rome, I do further 
declare him or her, father or mother, brother or ſiſter, 
+ ſon or daughter, huſband or wife, uncle or aunt, ne- 
* phew or niece, kinſman or kinſwoman, maſter or miſ- 
© treſs, and all others, neareſt or deareſt relations, friends 
© or acquaintance whatſoeyer, accurſed, that either do or 
* ſhall hold, for the time to came, any eccleſiaſtical or 
civil power above the authority of the mother church, 
or that do or ſhall obey, for the time to come, any of 
© her, the mother of churches, oppoſers or enemies, or 
© contrary to the ſame, which I have here ſworn\unto : 
© $0 GOD, the bleſſed virgin, St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
© the holy evangeliſts help me.” | 

&« His Highneſs's viceroy of this nation, [Sir Anthony 
et Set, Leger is of little or no power with the old natives, 
«& therefore your lordſhip will expect of me no more than 
© J am able: This nation is poor in wealth, and not ſuf- 
te ficient now at preſent to oppoſe them. It is obſerved, 
that ever ſince his highneſs's anceſtors had this nation in 
* poſſeſſion, the old natives have been craving foreign 
ee powers to aſfift and rule them; and now both Engli/h 
© race and Iriſb begin to oppoſe your lotdſhip's orders, 
. and do lay aſide their national old quarrels; which I 
« fear will, if any thing will, cauſe a foreigner to invade 
«-this nation, l pray GOD 1 may be a falſe prophet, 
yet your lordſhip muſt pardon my opinion, for I write 
te it tb vou lordſhip as a warning, Dublin, May, 


© 1538. 
wh Ne the archbiſhop's ſuſpicions were not ground- 
lefs ; for that endeayours were uſed to raiſe a rebellion 
there, as appears from a circumſtance that fell out on the 
feaſt of St. Jobn Bapti/t following: The atchbiſhop-cauſed 
one Thady OBrian, a Franciſcan friar, to be ſeized, 
when th following papers from the pope and exrdinls 
Ignce 
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ſigned by the biſhop of Metz, were found upon him, be- 
ing ſent to the lard privy-ſeal by a ſpecial meſſenger, 
* My Son ONeal, 
« THOU and thy fathers were all along faithful to the 
e Mother-Church of Rome: His Holineſs Paul, now Pope, 
+ and the Council of the holy Fathers there, have lately 
found out a Prophecy, there remaining, of one St. La- 


'* cerranus, an Triſh Rilhop of Caſboll, wherein he ſaith 


* That the Mother-Church of Rome falieth, when in Ireland 
* the Catholic Faith is overcome + Therefore, for the glory 
© of the Mother-Church, the honour of St. Peter, and 
your own ſecureneſs, ſuppreſs hereſy and his Holineſs's 
enemies; for, when the Roman faith there periſheth, 
© the Sec of Rome falleth alſo; therefore the Council of 
Cardinals have thought fit to encourage-yaur Country 
of Ireland, as a facred Iſland, being certified, whilſt the 
+ Mcther-Church hath a Son of Worth as yourſelf, and 
* of thoſe that ſhall ſuccour you, and join therein, that 
+ ſhe will never fall, but have more or leſs a Holding in 
Britain, in ſpite of Fate. Thus having obeyed the Or- 
der of the moſt ſacred Council, we recommend your 
£ Princely Perſon to the holy Trinity of the bleſſed Vir- 
gin, of St. Pater, St. Paul, and of all the heaven! 

© Hoſt of Heaven, Amen,” Rome 4 Kalend. May, 1 38, 

Epiſcopus Metenſis. 


In purſuance of this letter, ONeal had declared himſelf 
the champion of Popery ; and having entered into a con- 
federacy with others, they jointly invaded the Pale, and 
committed feveral ravages; but were ſoon after quelled. 
The friar, ONeal, was put in the pillory, and confined a 
priſoner till the king's further orders. But it being ru- 
mored that he was to be hanged, he laid violent hands on 
himſelf; yet his dead corpſe was carried to the Gallows- 
Green and hanged up, and afterwards there buried : But 
it was ſaid, by the regiſter of St. Francis's monaſtry of 
Dublin, that they brought him from thence and buried 
him in that monaſtry. About the time that K. Henry 
VIII. began to ſuppreſs the monaſtries in England and 
treland, archbiſhop Browne perfected his deſign of remoy- 
ing all ſuperſtitious reliques and images aut of the two 
cathedrals in Dublin, and out of the reſt of the churches 
within his dioceſe; and in their room placed the Creed, 
the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments in gold 
letters and gilded frames. And, ſoon after, pany in 
the year 1541, the king converted the priory of the Holy 
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Trinity, into a cathedral church, conſiſting of à dean 
and chapter, a chanter, a treaſurer, ſix vicars choral, and 
two ſinging- boys; who were allowed 45 J. 6. Englih 
money: This ſum Mary confirmed for ever. But K. 
2 I. altered what K. Henry and his daughter had 
one; and upon this ſecond alteration he conſtituted a 
dean, a chanter, a chancellor, a treaſurer, three prebends, 
fix vicars choral, and four ſinging-boys: Ordering like» 
wiſe, that the archdeacon of Dublin ſhould have a place 
in the choir, and a vote in the chapter, And our arch- 


prep founded three prebends in the ſame, in 1554, 
9 


namely, St, Michael's, St. John's, and St. Mighan's ; 
From which time it hath generally been known by the 
name of Chri/t-Church, | 

In the year 1542, died primate Cromer, and was ſuc- 
ceeded in the ſee of Armagh the year following by arch- 
biſhop Dewdal; who was zealous againſt the Reforma» 
tion, as his predeceſſor had been. K. Henry the VIIIch. 
alſo died in the year 1546, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
K. Edward the VIth; who, by the adyice of his privy 
council, began to conſider, what good effects proceeded 
from the tranſlation of the bible into Engliſh, and what 
light it gave to the underſtandings of his ſubjects in mat- 
ters of religion; and therefore he cauſed the liturgy to be 
altered from what his father had eſtabliſhed, and ordered 
it to be read and ſung in the ſeveral cathedrals and pariſh 
churches of England in Engliſh: And that his ſubjects of 
Treland might have the ſame benefit, he ſent over an order 
dated the fach of February, 1550, for the reading the li- 
turgy and the prayers of the church, and the bible in the 
mother- tongue; which was firſt obſerved in Chrift-Church, 
Dublin, on Eaſter-day in the year 1551, in preſence of the 
lord deputy St. Leger, archbiſhop Brawne, and the mayor 
and baylifts of Dublin. But previous to the proclamation 
for obſerving this order, the deputy convened an aſſembl 
of the archbiſhops, biſhops, and clergy, and ſignified to 
them the king's order, and the opinions of the biſhops and 
clergy of England, who adhered unto the ſame there. Pri- 
mate Detodal and the popiſh party bent all their. force 
againſt receiving the liturgy in Engliſh; but not bei 
able to prevail, he — from the aſſembly, and ws 
him ſeveral of his ſuffragan biſhops “: But archbiſhop 
Browne received it with the utmoſt ſatisfaction and plea- 
dure ; ſaying at the ſame time, . This order, brethren, 


® See the end of his life, Get 
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& is from our gracious king, and from the fathers and 
« clergy of England; who have compared the holy ſerip- 
« tures with what they have done; unto whom I ſubmit, 
« as Feſus did to Cæſar, in all things juſt and lawful, 
6 ing ho queſtion why or wherefore, as we own him 
« our true and lawful king.” Several of the more mo- 
derate of the biſhops and clergy adhered to our archbiſhop; 
among whom were Staples, biſhop of Meath; e 
biſhop of Kildare; Travers, biſhop of Leigblin, and Coyn, 
biſhop of Lamerick ; which concurrence was ſeverely re- 
membered to moſt of them in the following reign. 
Archbiſhop Browne preached a fermon on this occaſion 
againſt ages the ſcriptures in the Latin tongue, and 
the worſhip of images; and as this ſermon is the only 
iece extant of ſo great a man, and at fo ſingular a period, 
ſides his letters ſet down above, we have ſuhjoined it, 
being ſhort, preſuming it may prove agreeable to the cu- 
rious Reader . Archbiſhop Dowdal, by reaſon of his 
violent and unſeaſonable oppoſition to the king's order, 
was deprived of the title of primate of all Ireland; which, 
by letters patent, bearing date the twentieth of October, 
1551, was conferred on archbiſhop Browne, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors in the ſee of Dublin for ever. However he did not 
long enjoy this dignity ; for he was deprived, both of it, 


and his archbiſhopric, in 1554, the firſt of Q. Mary 1. 


Sir Anthony St. Leger ſignified, in this aſſembly, that it was his 
majeſty's order, as alſo the opinion of the biſhops and clergy in Eng- 
land, that the liturgy of the church ſhould be read or ſung, and the 
bible be read in Eugliſß in the ſeveral cathedrals and churches in Ire- 
land the ſame as in England z primate Doxwadal then ſtanding up, with 
much zeal ſaid, Then ſhall every illiterate fellow read fervice, or aſs, 
as he in thoſe days termed the word ſervice. To which Sir Anthony 
replied ; No, your Grace is miſtaken, for we have too many illiterate 
—— amongſt us already, who neither can pronounce the Latin, not 

now what it means, no more than the common people that hear them; 
but, when the people hear the Liturgy in Eugliſh, they and the prieſt 
will then we 294. what they wy, #: Upon this reply, Dowdal 
bade Sir Anthony beware of the clergy's curſe. Sir Anthony made an- 
ſwer, I fear no ſtrange curſe, ſo long as I have the hlefling of that 
church which I believe to be the true one. The archbiſhop again ſaid, 
Can there be a truer church, than the church of St. Peter, the mother 
church of Rome ? Sir Anthony returned this anſwer z I thought we had 
been all of the church of Chrift; for he calls all true believers in him his 
church, and himſelf the head thereof. The archbiſhop replied, And is 
not St. Peter the church of Crit? Sir Anthony returned this anſwer : 
St. Peter was a member of Chr:/i"s church, but the church was not St. 
Peter's; neither was St. Peter, but Chrift, the head thereof. Upon 
this the archbiſhop roſe up, and with him ſeveral biſhops and clergy, 

under his juriſdiction, went away; oo © 
| under 
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under pretence that he was married; but in truth, be- 
cauſe he had zealoufly promoted the Reformation. And 
then archbiſhop Dowdal, who had lived in exile during 
part of the reign of K. Edward VI. recovered the title 
of primate, and alſo the archbiſhopric of ArMagh, hich 
had been given to Hugh Goodacre*, While archbiſhop 
Browne enjoyed the ſee of Dublin, the cathedral of St. 
Patrick's was ſuppreſſed, for about the ſpace of eight years; 
but Q. Aary reſtored it to its antient dignity, towards 
the end of the year 1554. The exact time of archbiſhop 
Browne's death is not recorded ; only we are told, that 
he died about the year 1556. The learned and excellent 
Uper, late primate of Armagh, amongſt his memorials of 
treland, gives this deſcription of him; * George Browne 
< was a man of a chearful countenance, -meek and peace- 
© able, in his acts and deeds plain downright, of good 
© parts, and very ſtirring in what he judged to be far the 
© intereſt of religion, or the ſervice of his king; to the 
© poor merciful and compaſſionate, pitying the ſtate and 
© condition of the ſouls of the people, &c. and was adorned 
© with every good and valuable qualification.“ 

*% 's letter tothe dean and chapter of Chriſ church in Dubli 
ro 2 archbiſhop of Dublin — 100 with due awry, 


Copia vera, ex Libro nigro Sante Trinitatis Dublinit. 


© To our truſty and well beloved the dean and chapter, &c. 
© Mary the Queen. 


TRUST and well-beloved, we you well z and for as much 
© as the right reverend father in GOD, our right truſty and well-be- 
„loved counſellor the archbiſhop of Dublin, being lately choſen for 
that ſee, repaireth ſpeedily to that our realm of Ireland, as well to 
© reſide upon the cure of his biſhopric, which now of long time hath 
© been deſtitute of a catholic biſhop, as alſo to occupy the office of our 
© high chancellor of that our realm; albeit we have good hopes ye 
will, in all things of yourſelves, carry yourſelves towards him as 
© becometh you; yet, to the intent he might the better gavern the 
charge committed unto him, to the honour of almighty GOD, and 
« for the remain of our ſervice, we have thought fit to ,require and 
8 you, that for your part ye do reverently receive him, honour, 
* and humbly abey him in all things, as appertaineth to your duties 
* tending to GOD's glory, our honour, and the common weal 
* that our realm; whereby ye ſhall pleaſe GOD, and do us accept» 
© able ſervice. | 

Given under our ſignet at the manor of Greenwich, the twenty- 
* fifth of September, in the ſecond and third years of our reign.* 

We have here inſerted this letter on two accounts: Firlt, as bein 
a record remaining in the cathedral : Secondly, becauſe there ha 
been ſome diſcourſe of late, whether the archbiſhop of Dublin had 
hey herein, or whether it was upon K. Henry's mutation made a 

» as Whitehall chapel is, and no cathedral ; but, by this let- 


ter, it ſhews it is both ſtill ac and ſubject to the archbiſho 
ter, ie cathedral, and ſu 1 0 
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The following remarkable providence, as it ſtands, in 
ſome meaſure, connected with our Author's life, as to time 
and place, and tends to ſhew that God is a God of 
Providence, preſerving his people in times of danger from 
the hands of the 3 as well as a God of Grace, 
ſaving their ſouls and bringing them to glory, we (hall 
lay before our Readers, as we Lad it in the Harleian Miſ- 
cellany, vol. v. p. 568. 

. 2 Mary, having dealt ſeverely with the Proteſtants in 
England, about the — end of her reign, ſigned a com- 
miſſion for to take the ſame courſe with them in Ireland; 
and, to execute the ſame with greater force, ſhe nominates 
Dr. Cole one of the commiſſioners, ſending the commiſſion 
by this doctor, who in his journey coming to Cheſter, the 
mayor of that city, hearing that her majeſty was ſendin 
a meſſenger into Ireland, and he being a churchman; wait 
on the dodo, who in diſcourſe with the mayor, taketh 
out of a cloke- bag a leather box, ſaying unto him, Here 
© is a commiſſion that ſhall laſh the heretics of Traland, 
calling the Proteſtants by that title. The good woman 
of nou; 6467 being well affected to the Proteſtant religion, 
and alſo having a brother named John Edmonds of the 
ſame, then a citizen in Dublin, was much troubled at 
the doctor's words; but watching her convenient time, 
whilſt the mayor took his leave, and the doctor compli- 
mented him down the ſtairs, ſhe opens the box and takes 
the commiſſion out, placing in lieu of it a ſheet of paper 
with a pack of cards, the knave of clubs faced upper» 
moſt, wrapped up. The doctor coming up to his cham- 
ber, ſuſpecting nothing of what had been done, put up 
the box as formerly, The next day, going to the water- 
ſide, wind and weather ſerving him, he fails towards [re- 
land, and landed on the ſeventh of October, 1 ; 8, at 
Dublin; then coming to the caſtle, the lord Fita -Malters, 
being lord deputy, fent for him to come before him and 
the privy ee ; who coming in, after he had made a 
2 relating upon what account he came over, he pre- 

ents the box unto the lord deputy, who cauſing it to be 
opened, that the ſecretary might read the commiſſion, there 
was nothing ſave a pack of cards with the knave of clubs 
uppermoſt ; which not only ſtartled the lord deputy and 
council, but the doctor, who aſſured them he had a com- 
miſſion, but knew not how it was gone; then the lord 
deputy made anſwer, * Let us have another commiſſion, 
© and we will ſhuffle the cards in the mean while :* The 
doctor being troubled in his mind went away, and returned 
33 1 into 
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into England; and coming to the court obtained another 
— * ; but, ſtaying for a wind at the waterſide, news 
came to him, that the queen was dead; and thus GOD 
preſerved the Proteſtants in Ireland. 

This being a copy of Richard earl of Corle's memorials, 
as alſo of Uher, fometime lord primate of Armagh, being 
alſo entered amongſt Sir James Ware's manuſcripts, who 
hath often heard the late James Upter, nephew to the ſail 
Henry, and alſo primate of Armagh, aver the ſame, and 
wondred that Mr. For had not inſerted it in his Acts 
t and Monnments ;* there is yet living a revetend father 
of the church; Henry now ford biſhop of Meath, who can 
affirm this relation from the ſaid James Uſher, late lord 
primate of all Ireland. 

Upon the recalling of the lord Fitz-Walters into Eng- 
land, Q. Elizabeth, who ſucceeded her fiſter, 3 
with the ſaid lord, concerning feveral paſſages in Ireland, 
amongſt other fubjects he related the above paſſage that 
had happened in Ireland; which ſo delighted the queen, 
that her majeſty ſent for the good woman, named Eliza- 
beth Edmonds, but by her huſband called Matterſhad, and 
gave her a penſion of fotty pounds durante vitd, 5 long 
us ſhe lived) for ſaving her Proteſtant ſubjects of Ireland. 
The following is a very remarkable ſermon, preached 
by our archbiſhop in the year 1551 at Chrift-charch, Dublin. 

he copy of it was given to Sir James Ware, (fee his 
_— of Treland, p. 152. edit. 1705.) and is inſerted in 
the Harleiun Miſcellany, vol. v. p. 566 *. 


PsAL. cxix. 18. 


| Open mine eyes, that I may ſee the wonders of thy lai. 


« THE wonders of the Lord GOD have for a long 
„ time been hid from the children of men, which hath 
« happened by Rome's not 1 the common peo- 
<« ple to read the holy ſcriptures; for to prevent you, 
se that you might not know the comfort of your ſalva- 
« tion, but to depend wholly on the church of Rome, 
„ they will not permit it to be in any tongue but the 


It has been obſerved in Maclaine's tranſtation of Mefberm's Eccit- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory, that * the character and fpirit of the JssurTs were 
« admirably deſcribed, and their tranſactions and fate foretold, with 
© a ſagacity almoſt prophetic' in this ſermon, The paſſage, alluded 
to, is near the cloſe, beginning with the words, “But there is a new 
& fraternity, &c.”* The memory of almoſt every Reader can contum 
the jultneſs of the archbiſhop's preeſentiment or prediction. 


« Latin, 
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Latin, ſaying that Latin was the Reman tongue: But 
the wonderful GOD inſpired the holy apoſtles with 
the knowledge of all languages, that they might teach 
all people in their 1 ex tongue and language ; which 


cauſed our wiſe nry, before his death, to have 
the holy ſcriptures tranſcribed into the Engliſh tongue, 
for the good of his ſubjects, that their eyes may be opened 
to behold the wondraus things out of the law of the Lord, 
But there are falſe-prophets at this inſtant, and will be 
to the end of the world, that ſhall deceive you with 
falſe doctrines, expounding this text, ar that, purpoſely 
to confound your underſtandings, and to lead you cape 
tive into a wilderneſs of confuſion, whom you ſhall 
take as your friends, but they ſhall be your greateſt 
enemies, ſpeaking againſt the tenets of Rome, and rt 
be ſet on — Rome ; theſe ſhall be a rigid people, full 
of fury and envy. | 
“ But, to prevent theſe things that are to come, ob- 
ſerye Chrift and his apoſtles : 2 all things be done with 
decency, with mildneſs, and in order ; fervently cryi 
unto GO D, Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold the 
wondrous things aut of thy Jaw; then ſhould you rightly 
keep the law and the prophets, It is the part of 2 
prince to be wiſe, for he hath a great charge to rule 
and govern a nation. Your late king, foreſeeing Rome 
and her pope's intentions, how that he intended to en- 
ſlave his ſubjects, and to keep them in the ſtate of ig · 
norance, conſulted with the learned of his realm, 
knowing that youth might quickly be wrought on; 
therefore he prepared, before his death, a wiſe and 
learned ſort of counſellors for his ſon's overſeers; not 
truſting to one or two, but to ſeyeral, that he might 
the better rule his people; whoſe eyes the Lord G 6 D 
Almighty hath opened betimes, to hehald bis wondrous 
works. 
„Though the words of my text be plainly thus (Open 
thou mine eyes) the meaneſt of you that hear me have 
eyes, but the true meaning of the words is, Endue us 
with underſtanding ; for a fool hath eyes, and ſees men, 
women, beaſts, birds, and other things, but yet wants 
underſtanding : So, when. we ſay, Open thou our eyes, 
we defire the Lord GOD to inſtruct and teach us the 
knowledge of his laws, 

When you were lately led in blindneſs, your eyes 
beheld the images that then ſtood in ſeveral of the mo- 


naſtries and churches, 11 they were removed 4 an 
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« all this while were your underſtandings blinded; be- 
% cauſe ye believed in them, and placed your truſt in 
„ them. | 

„ Suppoſe an artiſt or workman make an image either 
“ of man or woman, and at laft a clergyman of Rome 
« give it ſuch a name, calling it St. Peter, or St. Paul, 
% or St. Mary, or St. Anne; muſt not that man, though 
„ he behold his own handy-work, and knows in his heart 
<« that it was his own work, be blind, and void of reaſon 
* and underſtanding of the law of GOD, and of the 
&« tondromt things that are contained in the law of the Lord? 
„ Yes, ſurely, he muſt be blind, and void of reaſon, and 
« of the true faith, that would worſhip the ſame. 

„The workman carved the eyes, but theſe eyes ſee 
% not; he likewiſe carved the ears, but they hear not; 
© the noſe, and it ſmells not; the mouth, and it neither 
„ breathes nor ſpeaks; the hands, they feel not; the 
<« feet, but they ſtand ſtock ſtill, 

% How therefore can your prayers be acceptable unto 
5 this image, that ſees you not approaching towards it, 
that hears you not when you pray to it, that fmells not 
© the ſweet ſmells, be they of myrrh or frankincenſe 
% burning before it? How can it abſolve you, when the 
* mouth is not able to ſay, Thy fins are forgiven thee ? 
„ And if you place a certain ſum of money in the palm 
« of the hand of that image; come you again to-morrow, 
« the money, it is true, ſhall find a cuſtomer, but the 
« image never the wiſer, who took it; and, if you deſire 
6% to have it come unto you, it cannot without help; 
© therefore the workman, that made this image, is as 
« blind, as deaf, as dumb, and as void of ſenſe as the 
« image itſelf; and ſo be ye all, that put your truſt in 
« them, | 

Therefore of late new artificers by ſprings have made 
« artificial ones, which for a certain time ſhall move, 
% and ye ſhall believe it to be real and certain: But be- 
« ware, _ people, for they be but lying wonders 
* purpoſely that ye may break the law of GOD. And 
* thus hath the devil deviſed a lying wonder, that ye 
* may be deluded to break the law of the Lord, which 
* is, Thou ſhalt not make unto thyſelf any graven image, 
4 O Lord, open thou our eyes, our ears, and our underſtand- 
« ing, that we may behold the wondrous things that are in 
* thy law. The law of GOD is an undefiled law. Oh 
* why ſhould we be ſo wicked then as to defile that law 
„ which the Almighty GOD hath made fo pure without 

* « blemiſh ! 
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te blemiſh Peſus came to fulfil the law, and not to aboliſh 


the law. But there is a new fraternity of late ſprung 
« up, who call themſelves Jeſuits, which will deceive 
c many, who are much after the ſcribes and phariſees 
« manner: Amongſt the Jews they ſhall ftrive to aboliſh 
« the truth, and ſhall come very near to do it; for theſe 
« ſorts will turn themſelves into ſeveral forms, with the 
<« heathen, an heatheniſt ; with atheiſts, an atheiſt; with 
ce the Jews, a Jew; and with the Reformers, a Reform- 
<« ade; purpoſely to know your intentions, your minds, 
« your hearts, and your inclinations, and thereby brin 
« you at laſt to be like the fool that ſaid in his heart there 
« ;5 no» GOD. Theſe ſhall ſpread over the whole world, 
& ſhall be admitted into the councils of princes, and they 
© never the wiſer; charming of them, yea, making your 
“ princes reveal their hearts, and the ſecrets therein, 
« unto them, and yet they not perceive it; which will 
„happen from falling from the law of GOD, by neg- 
66 le of fulfilling of the law of GOD, and by winking 
« at their ſins; yet in the end, GOD, to juſtify his 
c law, ſhall ſuddenly cut off this ſociety even by the 
c hands of thoſe Who have moſt ſuccoured them, and 
«© made uſe of them; ſo that at the end, they ſhall be- 
«© come odious to all nations; They ſhall be worſe than 
& Jews, having no reſtind-place upon earth, and then 
„ ſhall a Jew have more favour than a Jeſu. Now, to 
« arm you all good Chriſtians againſt theſe things that 
e are to come, leſt ye be led into temptation : Cry un- 
&* to the Lord your GOD, and heartily pray that he 
© would be ſo merciful unto you as to open the eyes f your 
% underſtanding, that you may behald the Avonders and plea- 
« ſantneſs that is in his law. Which Q OD of his inti- 
“ nite mercy grant that we may all do,” 


JOHN BUGENHAGIUS. 


EEKNESS and humility were the characteriſties 

of this great divine, who was born at Julin, near 

tatin in Pomerania, in the year 1485, His parents being 
of ſome rank in the ſtate, gave him a very liberal educa- 

tion; inſtructing him with great care, in the „ 
RN * 
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of religion: And, finding that he made great progreſs in 
his learning, they ſent him early to KF univerſity of 
Grypſwald, where he profited ſo much in the ſtudy of the 
liberal arts and the languages, that, at twenty years of 
age, he taught ſchool at Treptow, and by his learning and 
diligence raiſed the ſchool to a conſiderable degree of re- 
putation. He read every day, to his numerous ſcholars 
ſome portion of ſeripture, and prayed with them; till 
one day meeting with Eraſmus's Lucubrations, which 
treat of the hiſtrionical carriage of the friars, and the ido- 
latry of the $5 times ;* he received ſo much light in the true 
underſtanding of the ſcriptures, that he began to inſtruct 
others by lecturing in his ſchool on the goſpel by St, 
Matthew, Paul's epiſtles to Timothy, and the PI alms. ' Ta 
theſe he added catechiſing, an expoſition of the Creed, and 
the Ten Commandments, Many in the city, of various 
deſcriptions, reſorted to theſe exerciſes. x 

He was called from the (ſchool to preach in the church, 
and was admitted into the college of Preſbyters ; where 
many people of all ranks attended his preaching. As 
learning was not very frequent in the popiſh divines of 
thoſe days, and as Bugenhagius was endowed with a con- 
ſiderable variety of knowledge, both in eccleſiaſtical, theo- 
logical, and even political concerns ; he ſoon became of 
great eſtimation. Prince Bogi/laus engaged him to write 
a hiſtory of Pomerania, furniſhing him with money, books 
and records; and he completed it in two years, with much 
zudgement and integrity, 

His prince had employed him about theſe temporal af- 
fairs ; but it pleaſed GOD ſoon to call off his attention 
to better things. For in the year 1520, one Otho Slute- 
vizs of T reptow, having Euther's book on the Babyloniſh 
« Captivity* ſent him, gave it to Bugezhagius as he ſate at 
dinner with his colleagues, ———— looked over a 
few leaves of it, and told them, that “ many heretics 
„had diſquieted the peace of the church ſince Cbriſi's 
<« time, but that there never was a more peſtilent heretic 
„than the author of that book ;“ ſhewing at the ſame 
time, how, in many particulars, Luther diflented from 
the received doctrine of the church. But in a few days 
after, having read it with great diligence and attention, 
GOD was leaſed to work ſuch an effect upon him, that 
he made this public recantation before them all: What 
* ſhall I ſay of Luther? All the world hath been blind 
« and in Cimmerian darkneſs; only this one man hath 
found out the truth.” And further reaſoning wat 

em 
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them on the contents of Luther's book, moſt of his col- 
. were brought to form the ſame judgement of them 


with himſelf; and the abbot, two aged paſtors of the 
church, and ſome other of the friars, . to diſcover 
the deceits of Popery, and to preach againſt the ſuperſti- 
tions and abuſes of human traditions, perſuading their 
auditors wholly to rely upon the merits of Chriſt. 
Bugenhagius after this applied himſelf diligently to the 
reading of Luther's other works, in which he was taught 
to ſee the nature of the law and the goſpel, juſtificatſon 
by faith, &c, perceiving the agreement there was, in'opi- 
nion of theſe Arne, erer Auguſtine and Luther, and 
how wide of the mark, upon theſe points, were the wri- 
tings of Origen and Thomas Aquinas. Thefe truths of 
ſcripture he preached and taught with ſuch ſucceſs, at the 
ſame time opening to the people the idle comments -and 
deluſions of the monks, that Eraſmus Mandtoell, biſh 
of Cammin, enraged to a high degree, began to perfecu 
many prieſts, ſcholars, and citizens of Treprow, who were 
the profeſſors or hearers of theſe doctrines. He grounded 
the occaſion of it upon the images being removed out of 
the church in the night, and the injury that the popiſh 
prieſts received by the people's leaving the maſs. Moved 
with envy and rape, he raifed a perſecution againſt all that 
believed and profeſſed them. Some he caft into priſon, 
while others fled abroad : And Bugenhagius, not thinking 
himſelf ſafe, and being defirous of an interview and an 
acquaintance with Luther, went to Wittenberg in the year 
1521, Which was a little before Luthey went to the diet of 
orm. About this time, Bartholomew Bernhard Feld. 
tirch, paſtor of Kemberg, was the firſt prieſt who led the 
way, ſince the abſolute interdiction of marriage by the 
ſee of Rome, by taking a wife. This gave riſe to the diſ- 
putes on the Obligation of Vows made in Monkery, In Lu- 
ther's abſence, Bugenhagius engaged in a controverſy with 
Carolsftadius, who would have brought the law of Moſes 
into the civil ſtate, and removed images out of the church. 
On Luther's return from his Patmos, by the ſuffrages of 
the univerſity and ſenate, Bugenhagius was choſen paſtor 
of the church at Wittenberg, in which he labored in word 
and doctrine with much inward conſolation, in many 
changes of affairs, for thirty years, never leaving the flock 
ever which the Holy Ghoft had made him overſeer, neither be- 
cauſe of the dangers of war, nor for the peſtilence that 
wafteth at noon-day ; but preferred very homely fare with 
the people, among whom he had been made uſeful; to the 
2 profered 
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profered riches and preferment both of his own prince 
and the king of Denmark. 

In the year 1522, he was requeſted to go to Hamburg, 
to draw up for them certain doctrinal articles, the mode 
of church-government, and the form of calling miniſters; 
he alſo — * a ſchool in the monaſtry of St. Hehn, which 
afterwards became a ſchool of great note. And in the 
year 1530, he was deſired to go to Lubect, and to do for 
them as he had done at Hamburg, where he likewiſe ſet 
up a ſchool in the monaſtry of St. Catherine. In the 
year 1537, he was ſolicited by Chr:i/t:an king of Denmark 
and duke of Hol/tein, to reform religion in his dominions, 
and to erect ſchools; at which time he publiſhed a book 
on the Ordination of Miniſters, formerly agreed upon 
„ by Luther, and his Colleagues, with Prayers, and a 
. Form or Directory for holy Adminiſtrations.” And in- 
ſtead of the ſeven biſhops of Denmark, he appointed ſeven 
ſuperintendants, who, for the time to come, ſhould ordain 
miniſters and take care of all eccleſiaſtical affairs, whom 
he ordained in the preſence of the king and his council, 
in the chief church at Copenhagen. He alſo preſcribed 
what lectures ſhould be read in the univerſity of Copen- 
hagen; and appointed miniſters in the kingdoms of Den- 
mark and Norway, to the number of twenty-four thouſand. 

In the year 1542, he was employed by the elector of 
, to reform the churches in the dukedom of Brun/- 
wick: And the year following the ſenate of Hildeſbeim 
ſent for him to reform their churches; where he, with 
Corvinus and Henry Winckle, wrote them a form of ordi- 
nation, and ordained fix paſtors to their ſix congrega- 
tions, committing the overſight of them to Fodocus Iſer- 
man, and ſhut up the church of the canons, In the year 
1533, Jobn Frederick elector of Saxony, with his counſel- 
lors, being preſent at the public diſputations of Luther, 
Cruciger, | and Æpine, on the articles of ju 
tifying righteouſneſs, the nature of the church, and the dif- 
þ between ecclefiaſtical authority and the civil power ; 
Bugenhagius made an oration on the laſt of theſe, which 
very much pleaſed the prince, at whoſe inſtance Bugen- 
bagius then proceeded doctor in divinity, 
hus far the life of Bugenhagius ſeems to have been 
quiet and eaſy; but when the Bella T heologorum, the wars 
of divines began, as my did about this time, he expe- 
rienced one continued ſeries of outward trouble and 


diſtreſs. Yet when tribulations abounded, the Lord 
cauſed the inward conſolations of his ſpirit much 3 
2 abound : 
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abound : So that in all the wars and confuſions, of Ger- 
many, among the ſtates, princes, and divines, and when 
Wittenberg itſelf was beſieged, he did not fly to any other 
place, but gave himſelf up to conſtant | fervent prayer, 
encouraging himſelf much in ſeeing, that in the midſt of 
the ſtorms and tempeſts of controverſies and quarrels the 
poor ſhip of Chriſt's church was not, and could not, be 
ſwallowed up and deſtroyed. He remained ſtedfaſt and un- 
moveable both in the doctrine and diſcipline of the church, 
always averſe to . — and ſeditious counſels; urging 
that text, Render to Ceſar the things that are Caſar's, and 
unto GOD the things that are GO D's. Like the emperor 
Severus, he minded his own buſineſs, without minding 
« what others ſaid of him.“ His buſineſs was the wow | 
of the goſpel, about which he was to give an account to 
GOD, and not to man. He left thoſe, who delighted 
to meddle with factions, to gather the thiſtles and thorns, 
which they would ſurely find in the way, He was only 
concerned for the diſtractions of the church: And it was 
a favorite text with him, in all the commotions he ſaw 
and felt, Commit thy way to the Lord, and hope in him: He 
ſhall bring it to paſs. Ar length, through age and great 
labor, not being able to preach any longer, he went daily 
to the church, and in the moſt devout and ardent manner 
prayed for himſelf and for the afflicted church of God. 
Afterwards falling ſick, he ſtill continued inſtant in 
prayer and holy profitable conferences with his friends, 
till drawing near his end, he often repeated that impor- 
tant portion of ſcripture, This is life eternal, to know thee 
the only true GOD, and Feſus Chrift, whom-thou haſt fent ; 
and ſo quietly departed in the Lord on the twentieth of 
April, in the year 1558, in the ſeventy-third year of his 
2 e. on l 4 * * 
"He was a faithful paſtor, compaſſionate to the poor, 
bold in reproof, a zealous defender of the truth againſt all 
error, and had learned the apoſtolic leſſon, in every ftas 
tion and condition in life therewith to be content; fo that 
the moſt earneſt intreaties, ſeconded by honor, power and 
profit, could never prevail upon him to remove from the 
flock which he believed GQD had committed to his charge; 
but he remained with them in all their aflitions, and 
watched over them with the fidelity, aſſiduity, and pains 
of a faithful ſhepherd. In bis ſermons he was modeſt and 
manly, but ſo earneſt and deyout, that he would often 
exceed the uſual time allotted for a diſcourſe, He aſſiſted 
Luther in the tranſlation of the Bible into German, and 
Vou. II. M kept 
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kept the day, on which it was finiſhed, annually a feſtiva} 
with his friends, calling it“ THE FEAST OF THE TRANS. 
« LATION OF THE BIBLE;"” and it certainly deſerves 2 
red letter more than half the ſaints in the Kalendar. His 
life was of a piece with his doctrine, altogether evangelical, 
Upon the article of a ſinner's juſtification before GOD, 
he 1 fr this fimile: „As a ring, ſet with a 
„precious ſtone, is eſteemed, not for the quantity of 
4 gold which incloſes the ſtone, but for the one itſelf; 
« fo ſinners are juſtified by faith in and through the Son 
of GOD, whom faith, as the ring does the jewel, 
receives and apprehends.” Luther often declared, that 
of all his — none pleafed Him, but his Catechiſm, 
and his treatiſe De ſervo Arbitrios or Free-will a Slave; and 
Bugenhagins was ſo much of that opinion, that he con- 
ſidered them as ſome of the choiceſt tracts upon the Chriſ- 
tian religion, always carried them about in his pocket 
himſelf, and earneſtly recommended them to others. 

His WokKks are: 1. A Commentary on the Pſalms, which 
Lather highly commended. 2. Annotations on the Epiſ- 
tles tothe Galatians, Epheſians, Colrſfians, the firſt and 
ſecond Epiſtles to the Theſſalonians, the firſt and ſecond 
Epiſtles to Timothy, to Titus, Philemon, Hebrews. 3. An- 
notations on Samuel and St. John. 4. The Hiſtory of 
Chriſt, ſuffering and glorified, being an Harmony of the 
Goſpels, with Notes. 4. Annotations upon Deuteronomy ; 
and ſome other tracts. h 
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HIS holy martyr and excellent miniſter of Chri/? 

was born in the dukedom of Lorrain, in the year 
1506. His parents died when he was very young; and 
his relations, coveting his eſtate, thruſt him, at eight years 
of age, into a monaſtry of Augu/tine friars; which, through 
Providence, proved the means of his obtaining a good 
education, He was very eager to learn the languages, and 
to improve in the ſtudy of divinity, which he afterwards 
devoted to the ſervice of the Proteſtant church, of which 
he became an eminent ornament and ſupport. After a 
time, perceiving that the idleneſs of monks was but il! 
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calculated to encourage the ardor with which he purſued 
his literary objects, he left the monaſtry, and went and 
ſtudied in France; and from thence removed to the uni- 
verſity of Lauſanne, in the canton of Bern, fituated upon 
the borders of the lake Lemen. Here it pleaſed GOD 
to bring him to the knowledge of the truth; and here, by 
extraordinary diligence and application, he made a very 
great proficiency in —_— and in the critical knowledge 
of the holy ſcriptures. Entering into orders, he was 
choſen to be paſtor at YVivia: And from Vivia he was 
called to Rouen, in Normandy, where he gathered a lar 
congregation, which he watched over and inſtructed wich 
ſo much labor and fidelity, and conducted himſelf on all 
occaſions with ſo much wiſdom, prudence and piety, that 
he baffled the oppoſition and malice of his adverſaries. ' 
In the year 1561, he was preſent at the conference held 
at Poſiab, [or Poiſſy] between Beza and the cardinal of 
Lorrain, in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ability 
and zeal on the fide of the —— againft the Papiſts, 
The year following, the civil wars broke out in France, 
when the city of Kauen was beſieged, and at laſt taken b 
ſtorm. Montmarency, the conſtable of France, after muc 
abuſe of Marloratus, caſt him into clofe priſon, and com- 
ing to him the next day, with the duke of Guife, vehe- 
mently accuſed him of having ſeduced the people. To 
which Marleratus anſwered immediately, If — are 
e ſeduced, it is GOD who hath ſeduced them, and not 
« I; for I have preached nothing to them but divine 
„ tryths.” „Thou art a ſeditious perſon (replied the 
+ conſtable,) and the cauſe of this great city's ruin.“ „In 
© anſwer to that charge (ſaid Marlaratus,) I appeal to all 
te that have heard me preach, both Papiſts and Protef- 
© tants; and let them ſay, if they ever heard me meddle 
„ with human politics, or matters of ſtate : On the con- 
« trary, I haye conhned myſelf, according to my abi- 
5 lities, to my proper ſphere as a miniſter of that king · 
„ dom which is not of this world, laboriquſly nfrus. 
ing them out of GOD's word, and guiding them in the 
„ way to life eyerlaſting,” The conſtable rejoined, that 
he and his adherents had plotted together to make the prince 
of Cond# king, admiral Coligni duke of Normandy, and Au- 
delot duke of Bretagne. To this Marlorgtus anſwered, pro- 
feſſing his own and the innocence af theſe noble perſon 
But the conſtable turning away in a great rage, blaſphe- 
mouſly cried out; We | ſee, in a few days, whether 


$ thy GOD is able to deliver Ms qut of my hands, or * ; 
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He was ſoon after indicted by Biget, the king's advo- 
Eate, and condemned for high treafon ; having been, as 
they ſaid, the author of thoſe great aſſemblies which had 
eauſed rebellion and civil wars. This the Papiſts have 
ever been fond of charging upon the Proteſtants ; and it 
was one of their moſt vehement accuſations againſt Luther, 
But true religion hath nothing to do with rebellion and 
civil wars, but to preach them down, and to pray againſt 
them; for GOD is not the author of confuſion, but of peace. 
'The court, however, ſentenced him to be drawn on a 
fledge, and to be hanged on a gibbet before Notre-Dame 
church at Rowen, his head then to be cut off and ſet upon 
a pole on the bridge of the city, and his goods and inhe- 
ritance to be conhſcated. Touched with the worth of 
the man, and the injuſtice done him, ſome of Marlora- 
tus's adverſaries wiſhed to have ſaved him ; but their mo- 
tion was over-ruled, and he, (with four other chiief citi- 
zens,) ſuffered on the thirtieth of October, in the year 
1562, in the fifty-ſixth year of his age. | 

As he went to the place of execution, drawn on a ledge, 
the conſtable and his fon Monbrun, (who was ſoon after 
ſlain' in the battle of Drezx,) behaved with great inde. 
cency ; and one Villebon added a blow with a ftick to 
many reproachful ſpeeches ; all which Marloratus bore 
with the greateſt patience and meekneſs. Before he was 
turned off, he made an excellent ſpeech, as long as he 
was permitted ; exhorting, ſtrengthening, and comforting 
his fellow-ſufferers, who with himſelf, after glorifying 
GOD together in doing his will, now glorified him in 
ſuffering it. While they were hanging one of the ſol- 
diers ſtruck Marloratus's legs acroſs with a ſword. The 
providences which occurred to ſeveral of his perſecutors, 
after this event, were not a little extraordinary. The 
captain who apprehended him was murdered within three 
weeks after, by one of the ſoldiers in his own company : 
One of his judges died of a bloody-flux, which was ſa 
violent as to baffle all the ſkill of phyſicians : Another, 
who was a counſellor, had no longer a paſſage for his 
water but at his anus, and that with ſuch a fink, that 
hone could bear to come near him to give him any affiſt- 
ance :* And Villebon, who had ftruck him as he went to 
execution, being invited to dinner, ſoon after, by mar- 
ſhal Vielle-Ville, who had come to Rauen upon public 
affairs; the mar%al lamenting in diſcourſe the preſent 
Miſertes of the city, exhorted Villebon as the king's lieu- 
tenant, to endeavor the reformation of ſeyeral „ 
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this Villabon took ſo ill, that he faid, If any man dare 
© to tax me for not carrying myſelf as I ought in 

« place, I would tell him to his face, that he lyed.“ 
Which he repeated ſo often over and in fo provoking a 
manner, that the marſhal roſe up and ſtruck him a blow 
with his fword, that would have cleft his head in two, if 
he had not warded it off with his hand; which, however, 
ſtruck off that hand, with which he had with equal mean- 
neſs and cruelty ſtruck the ſuffering Marloratus. 

His Woxks, which are ſubjoined, ſhew how great a loſs 
the church at that time ſuſtained in the death of this 
learned and pious divine. 

1. Novi Teftamenti catholica expoſitio eccleſiaſtica + ex pro- 
batis theologis, quos Dominus eccleſiæ ſux _— in locis de- 
dit, excerpta, & diligenter concinnata : Sive, Bibliotheca ex- 
poſitionum Novi Teftamenti ; id eft, expoſitio ex probatis theo- 
legts collefta, & in unum corpus ſingulari artificis conflata : 
5 inſtar bibliothece multis expoſitoribus referte eſſe poſſit. 

he fourth edition of this book was printed at Ge- 
neva, 1585, Of this work, Dr. Villet ſpeaks very high- 
ly, and wiſhes that ſuch another expoſition had appeared 
in his time upon the Old Teſtament, Very happily for 
us of this land, we have now ſeveral upon both Te - 
ments, of which that of Mr. Matthew Henry is to be 
named among the firſt, 2. An Expoſition of the book of 
Genefis, 3. An Expoſition of the book of _— 4. An 
Expoſition of the Prophecy of Iſaiab. 5. Theſaurus totins 
canonice ſcripture, in locos communes, dogmatum, & phraſi- 
um, ordine alphabetico digeſlum. This work was printed 
under the inſpection of William Feuguerius of Rouen, 
afterwards profeſſor of divinity at Leyden, to whom Mar- 
loratus left it, not being quite finiſhed at his deceaſe. 
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Orroancvs MuscuLus was a celebrated Ghrittth 
divine and Reformer, whoſe life was chequered 
with many extraordinary particulars. He was the ſon of 
a cooper, and born at Dieuze upon Lorrain, the eighth of 
September, 1497. His father, ſeeing him inclined” to 

- books, 
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books, deſigned him for a ſcholar; but not having where. 
withal to 5 him in that way, Muſculus was obliged 
to provide for his own ſubſiſtence, which accordingly he 
did, by ſinging from door to door. He left Dieuze and 
travelled into Alſace, and after going through ſeveral 
towns in that country, he came to Rapperſril, where a 
well-diſpoſed widow, obſerving ſomething in his coun; 
tenance, as ſhe thought, promiſing future greatneſs (in 
which ſhe was not miſtaken) ſupported him in his attend- 
ance on the ſchools there, till — was one day taken no- 
tice of by a gentleman, who very liberally maintained him 
during his {ta in that place. From Rapperſril he went 
to Seleſtadt, where, in the courſe of his ſtudies, he ex- 
celled in poetry, and obtained the approbation of his 
teacher, 

At the age of fiftzen, he purpoſed to return hame ; and 
in his way, calling upon his aunt at /Yeftreih, ſhe took 
him with her to veſpers, in a convent of Benedictines 
where Muſculus joined in ſinging with the choriſters, an 
ſo happily, that the prior, ſtruck with his appearance and 
charmed with his voice, offered him the habit of the order 
Fee (a favor never before conferred on nx ane,) which 

e accepted; and the prior, as long as he lived, treated 
Auſculus as his own ſon. He continued in this monaſtry 
fifteen years, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the arts 
and.ſciences with great applauſe, eſpecially — Claudius 
Cantiuncula, a learned lawyer of thoſe days. He alſo made 
great proficiency in — 4 And at the age of twenty, 

e devoted himtelf more immediately to the ſtudy of divi- 
nity, which a pious old monk obſerving, ſaid, If you 
* intend to hecome a good preacher, you muſt endeavour 
to be familiar with the BiBLe.* This hint Muſculus 
wiſely improved, and gave himſelf up to reading of the 
ſcriptures, with a view, in due time, when he ſhould be- 
come a public preacher, of being a ſcribe inſtructed in 
the kingdom of heaven, and, like a man that is an houf- 
holder, bringing forth out of his treaſure things new and 
old. While he was thus exerciſed, a friend took occa- 
fron to ſupply bim with Luther's books, which: by this 
time were if perſed in Germany, and which, while he 


read with great attention, comparing the doctrines with 
the ſcriptures, it pleaſed GOD. to bleſs, as means to 
is converſion from popiſh darkneſs to the light and 
belief of the pure doctrines of the goſpel. His wiſe ns 

prudent converſation, 5 
zeal, made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon many of his 
0 brother 
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brother friars, that moſt of the Benedictines of that con- 
vent for ſook the order: And being a preacher at the church 
of Leixheim, under the juriſdiction of the monaſtry, he was 
equally ſucceſsful in preaching 55 to the various 


ranks of people. Among other noble men converted to 
the true faith, was Reinhardus, governor of the caſtle at 
Lutzelſtein, and in great favor with the prince Palatine. 
In the mean time, he raiſed himſelf many enemies, and 
found himſelf expoſed to many difficulties and dangers ; 

upon which he made an open profeſſion of Lutheraniſm. 
In 1527 he fled to Strafduvg, and the ſame year married 
Margaret Barth, whom he had betrothed before he left the 
monaſtry. As he had nothing to ſubſiſt on, he ſent his 
wife to ſervice in a clergyman's family, and bound himſelf 
apprentice to a weaver, who diſmiſſed him in two months, 
for diſputing too much with an Anabaptiſt miniſter, that 
had lodgings in the houſe. H: then reſolved to earn his 
bread, by working at the fortifications of Straſburg ; but 
the evening before he was to begin this drudgery, he was 
informed that the magiſtrates bad appointed him to preach 
every Sunday, in the village of Dorliſbeim. He did ſo; 
but lodged the reſt of the week at Straſburg, with Martin 
Bucer, 2 whom he gained a livelihood, by tranſcribing : 
For Bucer wrote ſo ill, that the printers could not read 
his hand; nay, he was often puzzled to read it himſelf, 
Some months after, he was obliged to reſide at Dorliſheim, 
where he ſuffered the rigors of poverty with great con- 
ſtancy. His only moveable was the little bed he brought 
from the convent ; which however was occupied by his 
wife, who was ready to lye-in, while he lay on the ground 
upon a little ſtraw. He ſerved the church of this village 
a whole year, without receiving one farthing of ſtipend, 
through the oppreſſion of the abbey, who gathered the 
tithes and revenues of it, and muſt have veriſhed through 
want, if the magiſtrates of Straſburg had not aſſigned him 
a ſum out of the public treaſury, He was called back to 
Straſburg, to have the function of miniſter-deacon in the 
principal church conferred upon him: And after he had 
acquitted himſelf in this character for about two years, he 
was called to Augſburg, where he began to preach in 1531. 
Here he had terrible conflicts to ſuſtain with the Papiſts; 
yet by degrees prevailed upon the magiſtrates to baniſh 
opery entirely. In 1534, the ſenate and people of Aug /- 
burg abſolutely diſcharged them from preaching in any 
part of the city, and left only eight places where they were 
allowed to ſay maſs: And theſe eight places they aboliſhed, 
| with 


with all their trumpery, in 1537. Muſculus ſerved the 
church of Augſburg till 1548, when Charles V. having en, 
tered the city, and re-eſtabliſhed the Papiſts in the churc 
of Notre-Dame, he found it neceſſary for his own ſafety 
to decamp. Heretired to Switzerland, his wife and chil. 
dren following ſoon after; and was invited by the magiſ- 
trates of Bern, in 1549, to the profeſſorſhip of divinity, 
He chearfully accepted this invitation, and acquitted him- 
ſelf in this capacity with all imaginable pains: And, to 
ſhew his gratitude to the city of Bern, he never would ac- 
cept of any employment, though ſeveral were offered him 
elſewhere, He died at Bern, the thirtieth of Augu/t, 1563. 
He was employed in ſome very important eccleſiaſtical de- 
putations: He was deputed by the ſenate of Aug burg, in 
1536, to the ſynod which was to be held at Ey/nach, for the 
re- union of the Proteſtants upon the doctrine of the ſupper: 
he was deputed to aſſiſt at the conferences which were held 
between the Proteſtant and Raman catholic divines, during 
the diet of H/orms, and that of Ratiſbon, in the years 1540 
and 1541: He was one of the ſecretaries of the conference 
at Ratiſbon, between Melanfhon and Eccius, and drew up 
the acts of it: And he was ſent to the inhabitants of Dona- 
wert, who embraced the Reformation in 1544, to form 
them into a church, and to lay the foundations of the true 
faith among them. 

Muſculus was a man of great application and deep learn- 
ing, and a conſiderable maſter of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, although he was at the leaſt thirty-two years of 
age when he began to ſtudy the latter, and forty when he 
firſt applied to the former. He publiſhed ſeveral -boaks, 
and began with tranſlations from the Greek into Latin, 
The firſt work of this nature which he publiſhed was, 
The Comment of St. Chry/a/tom upon St. Paul's epiſtles 
to the Romans, Epheſians, Philippians, Coloſſians, and Theſ- 

lonians, printed at Baſil in 1536. He atterwards pud- 

iſhed, in 1540, the ſecond volume of the works of St. 
2 and, after that, the Scholza of the ſame father upon 

e Pſalms, ſeveral treatiſes of St. voy and St. Cyril, 
the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Euſebius, Socrates, Sozamon, 
Theodoret, Evagrius, and Polybius, 

He alſo wrote Commentaries, 1. On Goenefis. 2. The 
_— 3. Matthew. 4. John. 5. Romans, 6. Corin- 

ans. 7. Philippians, 8. Coloſſansn. g. Theſſalonians. 
10. 1 Timothy. 11. His Common Places. 12. Upon 
the Commandments. 13. Of Oaths. 14. Of the 
German Wars. 15. Two Sermons preached at Vorm! 
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« concerning the Popiſh Maſs.” Printed at Witten- 
« berg.” 

A little before his death, his biographer Melchior Adam 
ſays, he compoſed the following verſes, to which we have 
added a tranſlation taken from the Memoir of the late 
Rev. Mr. Toplady, in which it has been given. 


Nil ſupereft vite, frigus precordia captat : 
2 e t vita perennis ades. 
Avid trepidas, Anima? ad ſedes abitura quietis, 
En tibi duttgg adeſt ANGELUS ille tuus. <7 
Linque dymum hanc miſeram, nunc in ſua fata ruente, 
Duam tibi fida DEI dextera reftituet. l 
Peccaſi? ſcis: ſed CHRISTus credentibus in ſe 
Peccata expurgat — — cuncta ſuo, 
Hyrribilis mors et fateor : ſed proxima vita eft, 
Ad quam te Cux1STI gratia certa vocat. 
Præſto «ft de Satand, peccato, et morte triumphans . 
CHRISTUS: ad HUNC igitur læta alacriſque migra, 
* My fainting Life is nearly gone; 84 
© My Frame is chill'd with dying Cold: 
© But Jesvs, Thou, my better Life, 
© Canſt neither ſicken nor be old. 


* Why trembleſt, then, my parting Soul ? 
ce: Te OCD of eternal Reſt _ 

© That ANGEL waits to guide thy Way, 
And bleſs thee there among the Bleſt. 


© Quit then, O quit, this wretched Houſe, 
Nor, at its Ruin, once repine : 

* Gop ſoon ſhall build it up again, 

And bid it with new Luſtre ſhine, 


© But, art thou all-defl'd with Sins? 

Fear not, my Soul, thou ne'er ſhalt fall; 

© Believe his faithful Word, and know, 
The Blood of ChRISH can cleanſe them all. 


© Can Death a thouſand Horrors ſhew ? 
True, Soul; but what is Death to thee ? 
Life is at hand, the promis'd Life, 

© And, like its Giver, ſure and free. 


© Lo! CHRIST, o'er Satan, Sin, and Death, 
* Yonder in Triumph fits on high : 
* Fly, happy Soul, with eager Wings; 
Away to IEsus ſwiftly fly l“ 

Vor. Ii. N ; 
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BISHOP or OSSORY w IRELAND. 


Ta N BALE was born the tweity- irſt of November, 
ifthe year 1495, at Cove, a ſmall village in Selk, 
near Dunwich, His parents, whoſe names were Henry and 
Margaret, being in poor circumſtances, and encumbered 
with à large family, by the advice of their then popiſh 
prieſts, entered young Bale, at twelve years of age, in the 
convent. of Carmelites at Norwich; and from thence ſent 
him to eier. at Cambridge, He was educated in 
the Romifh religion, but became afterwards a Proteſtant. 
« I wahdered, (ſays he,) in utter ignorance and blindneſs 
“of mind both there [ Norwich] and at Cambridge, having 
« no tutor or patron; till, the word of GOD ſhining 
« forth, the churches began to return to the pure foun- 
« tains of true divinity, In which bright cifng of the 
« New Feruſalem, being not called by any monk or pricit, 
but ſeriouſly ſtirred up by the illuſtrious the lord Wont. 
„ worth, as by that centurion who declared Chri/t to be 
« the Son of GOD, I preſently ſaw and acknowledged 
« my own deformity, and immediately, through the Di- 
« vine Goodneſs, I was removed from a barren mountain 
«« to the flowry and fertile valley of the goſpel, where! 
* found all things built, not on the ſand, but on a ſolid 
% rock. Hence how haſte to deface the mark of wicked 
«*« antichriſt, and entirely threw ofz his yoke from me, 
< that I might be partaker of the lot and liberty of the 
“ ſons of GOD. And that I might never more ſerve 
« ſo execrable a beaſt, I took to wite the faithful Dorothy, 
„ in obedience to that divine command, Let him that 
« cannot contain marry.” This good woman was a great 
comfort to him in his future exiles and troubles, which 
not long afterwards were permitted to fall ypon him. 

His converſion, and publicly preaching againſt the po- 
piſh doctrines, however, greatly expoſed him to the per- 
ſecution of the Ramiſb clergy ; and he muſt have felt their 
keeneſt reſentment, had he not been protected by the fa- 
.mous lord Cromwell, then in high favor with Henry TR 
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But upon the death of that nobleman, Bale, being preſſed 


with the celebrated fx articies, (commonly called: the whip 
with fix ftrings,) was forced to retire into the Low=countries, 
where he reſided ſeven or eight years; during which time 
he wrote ſeveral pieces, chiefly againſt the Remi ſuper- 
ſtitions, in the #ng!iſh language. He was recalled into 
England by K. Edward VI. and preſentcd to the living of 
Biſhop/take, in the county of Seuthampton, While our 
Author lived retired at Bifhapftoke, about five miles from 
Southampton, (about which time he lived in great familia» 
rity with the excellent biſhop Ponet of Wincbefter,) the 
king went to Southampton, where Bale waited upon him. 
His majeſty, who had been informed that he was dead, 
was ſurprized to ſee him, and, the biſhopric of Offory in 
Ireland being then vacant, ſummoned his privy-council, 
and appointed him, (Auguſt 15th, 1552,) to. that fee: 
Whereupon the lords preſent wrote the following letter to 
our Author. | 

To our very Ilovinge friende Doctour Bale. After 
© our hartye commendacyons. For as much as the Kinges 
Majeſtie is minded in conſideracyon of your learninge, 
* wy{dome, and other vertuouſe qualityes, to beſtowe 
© upon you the biſhopricke of Offorie in Irelande preſently 
voyde, we have thought mete both to give you know- 
© ledge thereof, and therewithall to lete you underſtande, 
© that his Majeſtie wolde ye made your repayre hyther to 
the courte as ſoon as conveniently ye may, to the end, 
that if ye be inclined to embrace this charge, his — 
neſſe may at your comynge give ſuch ordre for the 
ther procedinge with you herin, as ſhall be convenient. 
And thus we bid you hartily farewell. From Southamp- 
© ton the 16th daye of Auguſt 1552. Your ering 
* friendes, N. IVinche/tre, F. Bedford, H. Suffolke, 
Northampton, T. Darcy, T. Cheine, J. Gate, W. Cecil.“ 

Our Author tells us, in his piece entitled, 'T he Vo- 
« cacyion of Fobn Bale to the biſhopricke of Offorie in 
« Trelande, & c.“ that he refuſed this offer at firſt, alledg- 
ing his poverty, age, and want of health ; but the king 
not admitting this excuſe, Dr. Bale went to London about 
lix weeks after, where every thing relating to his election 
and confirmation were diſpatched in a few days, without 
any manner of charge or expence. On the nineteenth of 
December, in the fame year, he ſet out, with his books 
and other effects, and arrived at Briftal,, where he waited 
twenty-ſix days for a paſſage to Ireland. On the twenty- 
tit of January, he ay with his wife and one ſer- 
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vant, and in two days arrived at Waterford; and from 
thence went by land to Dublin. On the twenty-fifth of 
March following, he was conſecrated at Dublin by the 
archbiſhop of Deblin, aſſiſted by the biſhops of Kildare 
and Down ; and at the ſame time Hugh Goodacre, a parti- 
cular friend of our Author, was conſecrated archbiſhop of 
Armagh. He underwent a variety of perſecutions from 
the popiſh party in Ireland, while be uſed his utmoſt en- 
deayors, in preaching the goſpel of Feſus _— in its pu- 
rity, to correct the leud practices and debaucheries of the 
priefts, to aboliſh the maſs, and to eſtabliſh the uſe of the 
new book of Common Prayer ſet forth in England; but all 
his labors of this kind were put a ſtop to by the death of 
K. Edward, and the acceſſion of Q. Mary, and himſelf 
expoſed ſo much to the rage and fury of the Papiſts, that 
his life was frequently endangered. Once in particular, 
they murdered five of his domeſtics, who were making 
hay in a meadow near his houſe, and would 1 have 
'attempted the ſame upon him, if the governor of Kilkenny, 
hearing of it, had not come to his defence with an hun- 
dred horſemen and three hundred footmen. Nor ought it 
to be forgotten, that he expended the whole nearly of his 
epiſcopal revenue in acts of piety and beneficence. Yet 
no liberality or goodneſs could ſtop the rage of his popiſh 
adverſaries, who were implacably offended at his preach- 
ing the doctrines of the gofpel, and at the ſucceſs which 
GOD was pleaſed to give it. | 
At length, the biſhop receiving intimations, that the 
Romiſh prieſts were conſpiring his death, he withdrew from 
his ſee, and lay concealed in Dublin. Afterwards, en- 
deavoring to make his eſcape in a ſmall trading veſſel in 
that port, he was taken priſoner by the captain of a Dutch 
man of war, who rifled him of all his money, apparel 
and effects. This ſhip was drove by ſtreſs of weather into 
St. Ives in Cornwall, where our prelate was taken up on 
fuſpicion of treaſon. The accufation was brought againſt 
the biſhop by one Walter an Iriſhman, who was pilot of 
the Dutch ſhip, in hopes of coming in for a ſhare of the 
_biſhop's money, which was in the captain's hands. When 
our Author was brought to his examination before one of 
the bailiffs of the town, he deſired the bailiff to aſk Walter, 
how long he had known him, and what treaſon he, [the 
biſhop, ] had committed, Walter replied, he had never 
heard of, nor ſeen him, till he was brought into that ſhip. 
Then ſaid the bailiff, What treaſon — you known 


by this honeſt gentleman ? For I promiſe you he _ 
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Uke an honeſt Man. Marry, ſaid Malter, he would have 
fled into Scotland. (The veſſel in which the biſhop em 
barked in the port of Dublin was bound for Scotland.) 
Why, ſaid the bailiff, know you any impediment why he. 
ſhould not have gone into Scotland If it be treaſon for a 
man, having buſneſs in Scotland, to go thither, it is more 
than I knew before. Walter was ſo confounded by what 
the bailiff ſaid, that he had nothing to reply. In the in- 
terim, the captain and purſer coming in depoſed in fayor; 
of the biſhop, aſſuring the bailiff that he was a very honeſt 
man, and that Halter was a vile fellow, and deſerved no 
credit. For the captain, our Author obſerves, was afraid 
teſt the money he had ſtripped him of ſhould be taken out 
of his hands. | | 
The biſhop being diſcharged, they ſailed from thence, 
and after a paſſage of ſeveral days, the ſhip arrived in 
Dover Road, where the poor biſhop was again put in dan- 
ger by a falſe accuſation, One Martin, a Frenchman by. 
irth, but an Engliſh pirate, perſuaded the Dutch captain 
and his crew, that our Author had been the principal in- 
ſtrument in putting down the maſs in England, and in 
keeping the biſhop of incheſter, Dr. Gardiner, ſo long 
in the tower ; and that he had poiſoned the king. With, 
this information, the captain and purſer went aſhore, car- 
rying with them our Author's epiſcopal. ſeal, and two let- 
ters ſent him from Conrad Geſner,' and Alexander Aleſſus, 
with commendations from Pellican, Pomeranus, P. Ae 
lan& hon, Foachimus Camerarius, Matthias Flaccius, and other 
learned men, who were deſirous to inform . themſelves in 
the doctrines and antiquities of the Engliſh church. bi 2 
had likewiſe taken from him the letter from the council, 
concerning his appointment to the biſhopric of Offory.: 
Theſe things aggravated the charge againſt him. For the 
epiſcopal. ſeal was conſtrued to be a counterfeiting of the 
king's ſeal, the two letters were heretical, and the coun- 
cil's letter -a conſpiracy againit the queen. When the 
captain returned to the ſhip, it was propoſed to carry the 
biſhop to London; but at length they reſolved to ſend the 
purſer and one more, with a meſſage ta the council in, 
relation to the affair. However, this reſolution was drop- 
ped, upon our Author's ſtrong remonſtrances to the cap- 
tain, and his agreement to pay fifty pounds for his ran- 
ſom, on his arrival in Holland. ch. 
\ He was carried into Zealand, and lodged in the houſe 
of one of the four owners of the ſhip, who treated the 
| biſhop, with great. ciyility and kindneſs. He had but 
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twenty-ſix days allowed him for raiſing the m | 
upon for his ranſom, and could not obtain 8 of 

oing abroad to find out his friends. In the mean time 
= was threatened to be thrown into the common gaol, 
ſometimes to be brought before the magiſtrates, ſometimes 
to be left to the examination of the clergy, at other times 
to be ſent to Londen, or elſe to be delivered to the queen's 
ambaſſador at Bruſſels. At laſt his kind hoſt interpoſed 
in his behalf, and defired the captain to conſider, how far' 
he had exceeded the limits of his commiſſion, in miſuſing 
a ſubject of England, with which nation they were not at 
war. This produced the defired effect, and the captain 
was perſuaded to take only thirty pounds for the biſhop's 
ranſom, as he ſhould be able to pay it, and ſo to diſcharge 
him. From Holland he retired to Baſil in Switzerland, 
where he continued during the reign of Q, Mary. 

On the acceſſion of Q. Elizebeth, he returned to Eng- 
umd, but not to his biſhopric in Ireland, contenting him- 
ſelf with a prebend of Canterbury, to which he was pro- 
moted the fifteenth of January, 1560, and in which cit 
he died in November, 1563, being then in the fixty-eight 
year of his age, and was buried in the cathedral of that 

ace, 

* This prelate is author of a celebrated Work, contain- 
ing the lives of the moſt eminent writers of Great Britain, 
written in Latin, When it firſt made its appearance, it 
was entitled Summarium illuſtrium Majoris Brytanniæ, 4to. 
Weſel, 1549: It was addreſſed to K. Eduerd VI. and 
contained only five centuries of writers. He afterwards 
added four more, and made ſeveral additions and correc- 
tions throughout the whole work. The title of the book 
thus enlarged, is as follows, Scriptorum illuftrium Majoris 
Brytannia, quam nunc Angliam & Scotiam vacant, Catalo- 
us, d Fapheto per 3618 annos uſque ad annum hunc Domini 
I557, ex Beroſo, Gennadio, Beda, Honerio, Boftone Burienſi, 
rumentario, Capgravo, Beſtio, Burello, Trifſa, Trithemia, 
Geſnero, Jeanne Lelando, atque aliis authortbus collectus, et 
ix. centurias, continens, c. fc. Baſil, apud Foannem Opo- 
rinum. This title at full length is an exceeding good 
analyſis of the Author's deſign in this work. It informs 
us, that the writers, whoſe lives are there treated of, are 
thoſe of the Greater Britain, namely, England and Scot- 
land; that the work commences from Faphet, one of the 
fons of Noah, and is carried down, through a feries of 
2 years, to the year of our Lord 1557, at which time 
Author was an exile for religion in Gmany; that it 
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is collected from a great variety of authors, as Beroſur, 
Gennadius, Bede, Honorius, r* of Bury, Frumentarius, 
Capgrave, Boſtius, Burellus, Trithemius, Geſner, and our 
antiquarian Jobs Leland; that it conſiſts of nine centu- 
ries, compri ing the antiquity, origin, annals, 3 
ſucceſſes, the more remarkable actions, ſayings and writ- 
ings of each author; in all which a due regard is had to 
chronology : The whole with this particular view, That 
© the actions of the reprobate as well as the elect miniſ- 
© ters of the church may hiſtorically and aptly correſpond 
< with the myſteries Jeſcribed in the REvELATION, the 
« ſtars, angels, horſes, trumpets, thunderings, heads, 
_ © horns, mountains, vials, and plagues, through every 
nage of the ſame church.” There are appendixes to man 
of the articles; alſo an account of ſuch actions of the 
contemporary popes as are omitted by their flatterers, Car- 
ſulanus, Platina, and the like; together with the actions 
of the monks, particularly thoſe of the Mendicant order, 
who (he ſuppoſes) are meant by the locus in the Revela- 
tion, chap, ix. ver. 3 & 7. To theſe appendixes is added 
a perpetual ſucceſſion both of the holy fathers and the an- 
tichriſts of the church, with curious inſtances from the 
hiſtories, of various nations and countries; in order to ex- 
poſe their adulteries, debaucheries, ftrifes, ſeditions, ſects, 
deceits, poiſonings, murders, treaſons, and innumerable 
impoſtures. The book is dedicated to Otho Henry, prince 
Palatine of the Rhine, duke of both the Bavarias, and 
elector of the Roman empire; and the epiſtle dedicatory 
is dated from Baſil in September, 1557. In February, 1559, 
came out a new edition of this work, with the addition of 
five more centuries, making in all fourteen; to which is 
prefixed an account of the writers before the deluge and 
the birth of Chriſt, with a deſcription of England from 
Paulus Fovins, George Lilly, 2 Leland, Andrew Altha- 
merus, and others. This volume is dedicated to count 
Z tradin, and Dr. Paul Scalichius of Like. 
he following is a catalogue of his other Works, as 
given by Mr. Fuller. The titles are not given, only the 
ſubjects on which he wrote, briefly expieliſed for as our 
Author's pieces are very ſcarce, it was impoſſible toſupply 
all the titles. Thoſe he compiled whilſt he was yet a Pa- 
iſt are, + 
2 1. A Bundle of Things worth knowing. 2. The 
Writers from Elias. 3. The Writers from Berthold. 
4. Additions to Trithemius. 5. German Collections. 
6. French Collections. 7. Engliſh Collections. 8. Di- 
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ers Writings of divers learned Men. q. Catalogue of 
Bonerals, 10. The: Spiritual War. 11. The Caſtle 
of Peace. 12. Sermons for Children. G To the Sy- 


nod at Hull. 14. An Anſwer to certain Queſtions, 15. 
Addition to Palaonydorus., 16. The Hiſtory of Patron- 
age. 17. The dtory of Simon the Englifhman. 18. 
The Story of Francis Senenfis. © 19. The Story of Bre- 
card. 20. A Commentary on Mantuan's Preface to his 
Fafti. The following he wrote after he had renounced 
Popery, firſt in Latin: 1. The Heliades of the Engliſb. 
2+ Notes on the three Tomes of Walden. 3. On the 
Bundle of Tares. 4. On Polydore de Rerum Inventi- 
onibus. 5. On Textor's Officia. 6. On Capgrave's Ca- 
talogue. 7. On-Barnes's Lives of the Popes. 8. The 
Acts of the Popes of Rome. 9. A Tranſlation of Thorpe's 
Examination. Secondly, in Exgliſßi metre, and ſeve- 
ral forts of verſe: 1. The Life of John Baptift. 2. Of 
Fobn Baptiſi's Preaching. 3. Of Chriff's Temptation. 
4. Two Comedies of Cbriſt's Baptiſm and Temptations. 
8 A Comedy of Chrift at twelve Years Old. 6. A 
Comedy of the Raiſing of Lazarus. 7. A Comedy of 
the High Prieſt's Council. 8. A Comedy of Simon the 
Leper. 9g. A Comedy of the Lord's Supper, and the 
Waſhing of the Diſciples Feet. 10. T'wo Comedies (or 
rather Tragedies) of Chriſt's Paſſion. 11. Two Co- 
medies of Chriſt's Burial and Reſurrection. 12. A 
Poem of God's Promiſes. 13. Againſt thoſe that per- 
vert God's Word. 14. Of the corrupting of God's 
Laws. 15. Againſt " ts and Traducers. 16. A 
Defence of K. Fohn. 17. Of K. Henry's two Mar- 
riages. 18. Of Popiſh Sects. 19. Of Popiſh Treach- 
eries. 20. Of Thomas Becket's Impoſtures. 21. The 
Image of Love, 22. Pammachius's Tragedies, tranſ- 
lated into Enghſh. 23. Chriſtian Sonnets, The fol- 
lowing in Engliþ Proſe: 1. A Commentary on St. 
John's Apocalypſe. 2. A Locupletation of the Apoca- 
lypſe. 3. Wicklifes War with the Papiſts. 4. Sir 
Jahn Oldcaſtle's "I rials. 5. An Apology for Barnes. 
6. A Defence of Gray again Smith. 7. 'fobn Lambert's 
Confeſſion. 8. Anne Aſeew's — wing 9. Of Lu- 
ther s Deceaſe. 10. The Biſhop's Alcoran, 11. The 
Man of Sin. 12. The Myſtery of Iniquity., 13. Againſt 
Antichriſts, or falſe Chritts. 14. Againſt Baal's Prieſts, 


or Baalamites. 15. Againſt the Clergy's ſingle Life. 16. 
A Diſpatch of Popiſh Vows and Prieſthood. 17. The 
Acts of Engliſh Votaries in two Parts. 18. Of Ho- 
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retics indeed. 19. Againſt the Popiſh Maſs. 20. The 


Drunkard's Maſs. 21. _—_ Popiſh Perſuaſions. 


22. Againſt Standiſh the Impoſtor. 23. Againſt Bonner's 
Articles, 24. Certain Dialogues. 25. To Elizabeth the 
King's Daughter. 26. Againſt cuſtomary Swearing, 
27. On Mantuan of Death. 28. A Week before God. 
29. Of his Calling to a Biſhoprick. 30. Of Leland's 
Journal, or an Abridgement of Leland, with Additions, 
N. A Tranſlation of Sebald Heyden's Apology againſt 

toe Regina. 32. A Tranſlation of Gardiner's Oration 
of true Obedience, and Bonner's Epiſtle before it, with 
a Preface to it, Notes on it, and an Epilogue to the 
Reader,” 

Geſner, in his Bibliatbeca, calls biſhop Bale, vir dili- 
gentiſſimus, a writer of the firſt diligence;* and bithop 
Godwin, in his treatiſe of the G of the Britons ta 
Chriſtianity, gives him the character of a*laborious en- 
2 into the Britiſb antiquities. The reverend Laurence 


umphrey, in his Vaticinium de Romd, has this diſtich on 
our Author: 


Plurima Lutherus patefecit, Platina multa, 
Duzdam V ergerius, cundta Balzus habet. 


That is, Luther and Platina diſcovered many things, [viz. 
the errors and frauds of the Papiſts] and Yergerius ſome; 
but Bale detected them all. Y elentine Henry Vogler, (in 
his Iutroduct. Untverſal. in notit. Scriptor. c. 22.) thinks 
© it will be leis matter of wonder, that Bale inveighs 
with ſo much aſperity againſt the power of the pope, 
when it is conſidered, that England was more grievouſly 
opprefſed, by the tyranny of the holy ſee, than any 
other kingdom.'—And adds, © that notwithſtanding our 
Author had rendered himſelf fo odious to the Papiſts, 


yet his very enemies could not help praiſing his Cata- 
* logue of Engliſh IPriters.” 
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HERE are diverſities of gifts (fays the apoſtle), but. 


it is the ſame Spirit: And this Spirit divideth to every 
man ſeverally as he will, GOD uſeth all forts of means 
Vor. II. O for 
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for the accompliſhment of his work, to ſhew us, that alf 
means are in his hand: And he ſuffers many perſons to 
come within the ſound and compaſs of them, who are 

not in the leaſt affected by them, to demonſtrate, that not 

all the means in the world can have any efficacy, with- - 
out the concurrence of his divine power. - He ales ſome- 

times ſoft and lenient methods, and ſometimes cutting 
and ſevere. To ſome ſouls he blefles the gentle perſua- 

fives and comforts of a Barnabas; while to others he ſuc- 

ceeds the vehemence and thunder of a Boanerges, to 
awaken them from their fins, and to drive them from 

ruin. 

Of this latter kind was WILLIAM FAREL, the ſubject 
of the preſent article. This learned miniſter of the Proteſ- 
tant church, and moſt intrepid Reformer, was the ſon of a 

ntleman of Daupbiny in France, and was born at Gap, 
in the year 1489. He ſtudied philoſophy and the Greek 
and Hebrew tongues at Paris with great ſucceſs, and was 
for ſome time a teacher in the college of cardinal Le Moine. 
Briconnet biſhop of Meaux, who being inclined to the Re- 
formed religion, invited him to preach in his dioceſe in 
the year 1521; but the perſecution, raiſed there againſt 
thoſe that were ſtyled heretics, in the year x523, obliged 
him to ſeek bis ſecurity out of France, fie retired to 
Straſburg, where Bucer and Capito readily admitted him as 
a brother; and he was afterwards — as ſuch by Zuin- 
glius at Zurich, by Haller at Berne, and by Oecolampadius 
at Baſil*. As he was thought a very proper man for the 
purpoſe, he was adviſed to undertake the Reformation of 
religion at Montbellecard, in which defign he was ſupported 
by the duke of Wittenberg, who was lord of that place; 
and he ſucceeded in it moſt happily. He was a man of 
the moſt lively zeal, which however he tempered a little, 
according to Orcelampadius's advice. A remarkable in- 
ſtance of this warmth is recorded of him, which however 


At Baſd, in r524, Faret propoſed feveral thefes for public diſpu- 
tations, among which were the following : 

« That Chriſ hath preſcribed for us a perfect rule of life. 

That the commands of Chrift are to be obeyed; among which it 
sis ordaiyed, that they, who have not the gift of continence, ſhould 
„ marry. 

* That Jong and wordy prayers are dangerous, and contrary to the 
% precept of Chriſt. 

That he, who believes that he ſha}l be faved and-juſtified by 
 ©@ this own righteouſneſs and ſtrength, makes himſelf God. $ 

* That ſuch facrifices, as the Holy Ghoſt preſcribes, are to be 
« offered to God alone.“ | \ 


we 
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we do not pretend to juſtify. Once on a proceſſion-day, 
he pulled out of the prieſt's hand the image of St. An- 
thony, and threw it from a bridge into the river: It is a 
wonder he was not torn to pieces by the mob. Eraſmus 
did by no means like Farel's temper, as appears from what 
he wrote of him to the official of Berangon. Lou have, 
4 On he,) in ns neighbourhood the new evangelift 
© Farel; than whom I never ſaw a man more falſe, more 
< virulent, more ſeditious.“ He has givema frightful cha- 
racter of him elſewhere, and even deſcended to the mean- 
neſs of giving him a nickname. But he thought Farel 
had — 2 him in ſome of his writings, and therefore, is 
not to be altogether believed in every thing he ſays of him. 
Farel was blunt; but Eraſmus could trim and walk in ſo 
fine a line between error and truth, that it required a con- 
{iderable ſhare of penetration to diſcern ſometimes to 
which he belonged. 

In the year 1528, he had the ſame ſucceſs in promot- 
ing the Reformation in the eity of Aigle, and ſoon after 
in the bailiwick of Morat. He went afterwards to Neuf- 
chatel, in the year 1529, and difputed againſt the Roman 
catholic party with ſo much power, that this city em- 
braced the Reformed religion, and eſtabliſhed it entirely 
on the fourth of November, 1530. He was ſent a deputy 
to the ſynod of Waldenſes, held in the valley of Angrogne, 
Hence he went to Geneva, where he and Viret labored 
againſt Popery: But the grand vicar, and the other clergy 
reſiſted him with. ſo much fury, that he was obliged to 
retire. He was called back in the year 1534, by the in- 
habitants, who had then renounced the Roman catholic 
religion: And he was the chief perſon that procured the 
perfect abolition of Popery in the next year. Added to 
this, he was the great means of fixing Calvin at Geneva, 
where neither of them met with that gratitude and affec- 
tion which they both deſerved ; for, 

In the year 1538, he was baniſhed with his great friend 
Calvin from Geneva, and retired to Baſil, and afterwards 
to Neufchatel, where there was great probability of a large 
evangelical harveſt. From thence he went to Metz, but 
had a thouſand difficulties to ſtruggle with, and at length 
was obliged to retire into the abbey of Gorze, where the 
count of Furflemberg protected him and the new converts. 
But they could not continue there long; for they were 
preſently beſieged in the abbey, and obliged at laſt to ſur- 
render, upon a capitulation. Farel very happily eſcaped, 
though ſtrict ſearch was "— after-him, having been put 
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in a cart among the ſick and infirm. He took upon him 
his former functions of a miniſter at Neufchatel, whence 
he took now and then a journey to Geneva, He went to 
Geneva in the year 1564, to take his laſt leave of Catun, 
who was dangerouſly ill. He took a ſecond. journey to 
Metz in the year 1565, being invited by his antient flock, 
to come and ſee the fruits of the ſeed, which he had ſown. 
in their hearts. He returned to Neufchatel, and died 
there the thirteenth of September in the ſame year, and in 
the ſeventy-ſixth of his age, having ſurvived his good 
friend Calvin not more, (ſay ſome,) than eleven months, 
but, according to Melchior Adam, one year, three months, 
and fourteen a] | 
He married at the age of fixty-nine, and left a ſon, 
who was then but one year old, and who ſurvived him 
but three years. Though he was far better qualified to 
preach than to write books, yet he was the author of ſome 
few pieces, The difficulties this miniſter underwent in 
promoting the Reformation, and the courage he thewed 
in ſurmounting them all, are almoſt incredible. He was 
to be bent by no difficulties, affrighted by no threats, and 
overcome by. no malice, that men or devils could give 
him. Yet with all this invincible courage, he was not 
only remarkable for his piety, learning and innocency of 
life, but the moſt exemplary and unaſſuming modeſty. 
He had an extraordinary preſence of mind, great ardor 
and force of expreſſion, inſomuch that, ſays Melchior 
Adam, * he ſeemed rather to thunder, than to ſpeak.” 
And he poſſeſſed ſuch a wonderful giſt of prayer, that he 
not only appeared wrapt up himſelf with the life of hea- 
ven, but lifted up the hearts of his audience thither. He 
was often ſurrounded with drawn ſwords: Bells were 
. to prevent his being heard; but in vain: They 
could neither interrupt nor terrify the preacher. And 
when they haled him before the magittrates, and it was 
inquired of him, * by whoſe command and defire he pre- 
© ſumed to preach;' he anſwered, with his uſual intre- 
pidity, --by the command of Chriſt, and the defire of his mem- 
bers, and then went to defend himſelf in a manner, they 
could anſwer in no better form than by perſecution. His 
marriage was thought very ſtrange, and out of ſeaſon, by 
his friends: But he was not at a loſs for arguments, to 
make them approve of it. He marricd, as it is faid, for _ 
thi: ſake of an help-mate in his old age: He married to 
ſhew, that a ſtate of celibacy is neither meritorious nor 
ſatisfactory, as they of the Romiſh church aſſert: And 
I he 
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he married to prove, that the grace of a perpetual conti- 
nency is neither given to all, nor for ever. 

He publiſhed only ſome diſputations, which he had held 
at Baſil and Bern; being, as we obſerved before, much 
more conſiderable as a Preacher than a Writer. 


- 


MILES COVERDALE, 
BISHOP or EXETER. 


HIS pious Reformer was born in Yorkſhire, in the 

reign of Henry VIII. and being educated in the 
Romiſh living, became an Augu/tize monk. He took his 
doctor's degree at Tubingen in Germany, and was admitted 
ad eundem at Cambridge. By GOD's grace embracing 
the Reformation, he entered into holy orders; and, as 
Bale tells us, he was one of the firſt, who, upon the de- 
livery of the church of England from the ſee of Rome, to- 
gether with Dr. Robert Barnes, taught the purity of the 


goſpel, and dedicated himſelf wholly to the ſervice of the 


eformed religion. He aſſiſted Tindale and Rogers in the 
Eiiglihh verſion of the Bible, publiſhed in the years 3 532 
and 1537, which he afterwards reviſed and corrected 
another edition in a larger volume, with notes, which 
was printed in or about the year 1540. Dr. Coverdale 
ſucceeded Dr. John Harman, alias Foyſey, in the ſee of 


Exeter, Auguſt the fourteenth, in the year 1551, being 


promoted propter ſingularem ſacrarum literurum doctrinam, 
moreſque knee i.e. * on account of his extraor- 
* dinary knowledge in divinity, and his unblemiſhed cha- 
© racter.” The patent for conferring this biſhopric on 
him, though a married man, is dated Fuguft 14th, 1551, 


at Weſtminſter, Upon the acceſſion of Q. Mary to the 


throne, biſhop Coverdale was ejected from his ſee, and 
thrown into priſon; out of which he was releaſed at the 
earneſt requeſt of the king of Denmark, and, as a very 


| great favor, permitted to go into baniſhment. In his con- 
finement, he was one of thoſe who ſigned the famous con- 


feſſion of faith, which we have given our Readers in the 


firſt volume, under the article of Ferrar. Upon this ejec- 


tion, Harman was reinſtated, Soon after Q. Elizabeth's 
acceſſion 
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acceffion to the throne, he returned from his exile, but 
refuſed to be reſtored to his biſhopric, and paſſed the re- 


mainder of his time in a private manner. He died May 
20, 1567, in a good old age, viz. at the age of eighty- 


one, at Lendon, and lyes buried in the church of St. Bar- 
thilomew by the Exchange, attended to his grave by vaſt 
crouds of people. He was a celebrated preacher, juſtly 
admired, and very much followed. 

He was Author of ſeveral TRAcrs. He wrote, 1. The 
Chriſten Rule or State of all the Worlde from the higheſt 
to the loweſt : and how every Man Shulde lyve to pleaſe 
God in his callynge, 2. The Chriſten State of Matry- 
monye, wherein Huſbandes and Wyfes maye lerne to 
keepe Houſe together with Lous. The original of holy 
Wedloke : when, where, how, and of whom ic was in{ti- 
tuted and ordeyned : what it is: how it oughte to proc- 
cade: what be the occaſions, frute, and commodities 
thereof: contrarywyſe how ſhamefull and horrible a 


thinge Whoredome and Aduoutry | Adultery] is: how one 
ought alſo to choſe hym a mete and convenient Spouſe to 


keep and increace the mutual Loue, Trouth and Dewtye 


of Wedloke : and how maried Folkes ſhulde bring up 
theyer Chyldren in the Feare of God. 3. A Chriſten 


tation to cuſtomable Swearers. What a ryghte and 
lawfull Othe is: whan, and before whome it oughte to 


de. 4. The Maner of ſayenge Grace, or gyvyng Thankes 


to God, after the Doctrine of Holy Scrypture. 5. The 
old Fayth: an evident Probacion out of the Holy Scryp- 
ture, that the Chriſten Fayth (which is the ryghte, true, 
olde, and undoubted Fayth) hath endured ſens the begin- 
nyng of the Worlde. Herein haſt thou alſo a Hort , 
ſumme of the whole Byble, and a Probacion, that al ver- 
tuous Men have pleaſed God, and wer ſaved through the 


Chriſten Fayth. "Theſe pieces are printed together in a 
ſmall duodecimo, and a black letter, in the year 1547. 6. 


A faythfull and true Prognoſtication upon the year 


.M.CCCC.xlix. and parpetualy after to the Worldes 


Ende, gathered out of the Prophecies and Scryptures of 
God, by the Experience and Practice of hys Workes, 
very comfortable for all Chriſten Hertes; divided into 


Zeven Chapters. 7. A ſpirituall Almanacke, wherein 
every Chriſten Man and Women may ſee what they oughte 
-daylye to do, or leaue undone. Not after the 5 

of the Papiſtes, not after the Lernynge of Ptolomy, or 
other Heythen Aſtronomers, but out of the very true and 
wholſome Doctryne of God our Almyghty heavenly Fa- 
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ther, ſnewed unto us in his holy Worde by his Prophets, 
Apoſtels, but ſpecyally by his dere Sonne Jeſur brift : 
and is to be kept not only this newe Yeare, but conty- 
nualy unto the Daye of the Lorde's comyng agayne. 
Thefe two were printed in a thin duodecimo, and a black 
letter, at London by Richard Kele, dwellynge at the longe 
Shoppe in the Poultry under Saynt Myldred's church, cum 
privelegia ad imprimendum ſalum. Bale aſcribes ſome other 
pieces to our author; particularly, a Confutation of John 
Standiſh, a Tract on the Lord's Supper, a Concordance 
to the New Teſtament, a Chriſtian Catechiſm, and ſome" 
Tranſlations from Bullinger, Luther, Ofiander, Johannes- 
Campenſis and Eraſmus,” Ts . 


* 


JOHN F} EW NE. 
BISHOP or SALISBURY. 


HIS great man was born on the twenty-fourth of 
| May, in the year of our Lord, 1522, at Buden in 
the pariſh of Berinber, in the T of Devon; and, 
though a younger brother, inherited his father's name. 
His mother's name was Bellamy; and he had fo great an 
eſteem for it and her, that he engraved it on his ſignet, 
and had it always imprinted in his heart; a laſting teſtimony 
both of her virtue and kindneſs to him. * 

His father was a gentleman deſeended rather of an an- 
tient and good, than very rich family, It is obferved 
that his anceſtors had enjoyed that eſtate for almoſt two 
hundred years before the birth of this great man. And 
yet ſuch was the number of his children, that it is no 
wonder if this, when young, wanted the aſſiſtance of good 
men for the promoting of his ſtudies; for it is ſaid his 
father left ten children between ſons and daughters be- 
hind him. | | 

This Jabn Jetuel proving a lad of pregnant parts, and 
of a ſweet induſtrious nature and temper, was from 
his youth dedicated to learning; and with great care cul- 
tivated by his parents and ers, which he took ſo well, 
that at the entrance of the thirteenth year of his age, about 
the feaſt of St. Fames, he was admitted in Merton-college 


in 
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in Oxford, under one Mr. Peter Burrey, a man neither 
of any great learning, nor much addicted to the Refor- 
mation, which then (in the Reign of Henry VIII.) 
went on but flowly, and with 3 irregularity in its 
motions. But we are however obliged to his firſt tutor for 
this, that he committed Mr. 0 Mr. John Cnr, 
a fellow of the ſame college, and afterwards firſt miniſter 
of Cleave, and then biſhop of Norwich, who was a man 
both of more learning and of a better faith ; and. pru- 
dently inſtilled, together with his other learning, thoſe 
excellent principles into this young gentleman, which 
afterwards made him the darling and wonder of his age. 

During his continuance in this college, a plague hap- 
pening in Oxford, he removed to a place called Croxham, 
where being lodged in a low room, and ſtudying hard in 
the night, he got a lameneſs by a cold which attended 
him to his grave ; havin tome almoſt four years in this 
college, the nineteenth of ug, A. D. 1539, the one and 
thirtieth of Henry VIII. in the ſeventeenth year of his age, 
he was, by the procurement of one Mr. Slater, and Mr. 
Burrey and Mr. Parkhurſt his two tutors, removed into 
Corpus Chriſti-college in the ſame univerſity, where, I 
fuppoſe, he met with ſomething of an encouragement ; 
but it is much more certain he met with envy from his 
equals, who often ſuppreſſed his ingenious exerciſes, and 
read others that were more like their own. 

The twentieth day of October in the following year, 
he took his firſt degree of batchelor of arts, with a great 
and general 3 when he proſecuted his ſtudies with 
more vigor than before, beginning them at four in the 
morning, and continued them till ten at night, ſo that 
he ſeemed to need ſomebody to put him in mind of eating. 

Being now attajned to a great reputation for learning, 
he began to inſtruct others, and amongſt the reſt Anthony 

Parkhurſt was committed to his care by Mr. Fohn Park- 
burſt his tutor, which was a great argument of his un- 
common worth and induſtry. 

Being thus employed, he was choſen reader of huma- 
nity and rhetoric of his own college, and he managed 
this place ſeven years with great applauſe and honor. 
His example taught more than any precepts could ; for he 
was a great admirer of Horace and Cicero, and read all 
Eraſmus's works, and imitated them too, for it was his 
cuſtom to write ſomething every day; and it was his 
common ſaying, that men ** acquired more learning by a 


„frequent exerciſing their pens, than by 1 — 
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44 hooks.” He affected ever rather to expreſs himſelf. 


fluently, neatly, and with great weight of argument and 
ſtrength of reaſon, than in hunting after the flowers of 
rhetoric, and the cadences of words, though he under- 
ſtood them, no man better, and wrote a dialogue in which 
he comprehended the ſum of the art of rhetoric. 

The ninth of February, 1544, he commenced maſter of 
arts, the charge of it being borne by his good tutor Mr. 
Parkhurſt, who had then * rich rectory of Cleve in the 
dioceſe of Glouceſter, which is of better value than ſome 
of our ſmaller biſhoprics. Nor was this the only in- 
ſtance whereby he partook of this good man's bounty, for 
he uſed twice or thrice in a year to invite him to his 
houſe, and not diſmiſs him without preſents, money, and 
other things, that were neceſſary for the carrying on his 
ſtudies. And one time above the reſt, coming into his 
chamber in the morning, when he was to go back to the 
univerſity, he ſeized upon his and his companions purſes, 
ſaying, What money, I wonder, have theſe miſerable, 
6 Real, Oxonians?” And finding them all very emptf 
he ſtuffed them with money, till they became ſufficiently 
weighty. 

np VI. ſucceeding his father on the twenty-cighth 

of Juh, 1546, the Reformation went on more regularly and 
ſwiftly, and Peter Martyr being by that prince called out 
of Germany, and made profeſſor of divinity at Oxford, Mr. 
ewel was one of his moſt conſtant hearers; and by the 
elp of characters, which he had invented for his own 
2 took all his lectures almoſt as perfectly as he ſpoke 
them. 41 

About this time one Dr. Richard Smith, predeceſſor to 
Peter Martyr in that chair at Oxford, who was more a ſo- 
phifter than a divine, made an inſult upon Peter Martyr, 
and interrupted him publicly and unexpectedly in his 
lecture: The German was not to be baſſſed by a ſurprize, 
but extempore recollected his lecture, and defended it with 
T preſence of mind; the two parties in the ſchools 

ing juſt upon the point of a tumult, the Proteſtants 
for the preſent — and the Papiſts for the old one. 

Peter Martyr, nettled with this affront, (which hap- 
pened on the twenty- eighth of May, 1549) challenged 
Smith to diſpute with him publicly, and appointed him a 
day: But Smith fearing to be called in queſtion for this 
uproar, fled before the time to St. Andrews in Scotland, 
But then Treſham and Chadſy, two popiſh doctors, and 
one Morgan entered the liſts againſt P, 
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there was a very ſharp but regular diſpute befwixt them 
concerning the Lord's-Supper. And Mr. Jeturl, having 
then a large ſhare in Peter Martyr's affections, was by him 
appointed to take the whole diſputation in writing, which 
was printed in the year 1549. F or the regulating this diſ- 
putation, the council ſent to Oxford, Henry biſhop of Lin- 
coln, Dr. R. Cox, chancellor of that univerſity, Dr. Stmon 
Haines, Richard Moriſon, Eſq. and Dr. Chriſtopher Neviſon, 
commiſſioners and moderators, 

In the year 1551, Mr, Jewel took his degree of bachelor 
of divinity, when he preached an excellent Latin ſermon, 
which is extant almoſt perfect; taking for his text the 
words of St. Peter, 1 Pet. iv. 11. If any man ſpeak, let 
him ſpeak as. the oracles of God, &9c, Upon which words 
he raiſed. ſuch excellent doctrines, and made ſuch wiſe 
and holy reſfections in ſo pure and elegant a ſtyle, as con- 
vinced every body of his great ability and deſerts. 

About the fame time, Mr. Fewel took a fmall living 
near Oe called $#nningwell, more out of a defire to do 
good, than for the 1 which was but fmal! ; whither 
he went once a fortnight on foot, though he was lame, 
and it was troubleſome to him to walk; and at the ſame 
time preached frequently both privately in his own col- 
lege, and publicly in the univerſity. 

Beſides his old friend Mr. Parkhurf, amongſt others, 
one Mr. Curtep a fellow of the fame college, afterwards 
canon of Chrift-Church, allowed him forty ſhillings a 
year, which was a confiderable ſum in thoſe days; and 
one Mr. Chambers, who was entruſted with diſtributing 
the charity of ſome Londoners to the poor ſcholars of 
Oxford, allowed Mr. Jewel gut of it fix pounds a year ſor 
| book 


8. 
Edward VI. dying on the fixth of July, in the year 
155 3, and Q. Mary ſucceeding him, and being proclaimed 
the ſeventeenth of the ſame month, Jewel was one of the 
firſt that felt the fury of this tempeſt, and, before any 
law was made, or ſo much as any order given by the 
queen, was expelled out of the college by the fellows, 
upon their private authority, who had nothing to object 
againſt him, but, 1. His following Peter Martyr. 2. His 
preaching ſome doctrines r to Popery. 3. And 
his taking orders according to the laws then in force: But 
Fuller in his Church Hiſtory ſays, he was expelled for 
refuſing to be preſent at maſs. As for his life, it was ac- 
knowledged to be angelical and extremely honeſt, by John 
Moren, a fellow of the ſame college; who yet at the ſame 
. . 22 time 
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time could not forbear calling him Lutheran, Zuinglian, 


and heretic. He, took his leave of the college in theſe 
words, as near as I can render them in Engli/h. 

„In my laſt lectures I have, (ſaid he,) imitated the 
«© cuſtom of famiſhed men, who when they ſee their meat 
« likely to be ſuddenly and unexpectedly ſnatched from 
“ them, devour it with the greater haſte and greedineſs. 
„For whereas I intended thus to put an end to my lec- 


« tures, and perceived that I was like forthwith to be 


« ſilenced, I made no ſcruple to entertain you (contrary 
« to my former uſage) with much unpleaſant and ill 
£ drefled diſcourſe, for I ſee I have incurred the diſplea- 
„ ſure and hatred of ſome, but whether defervedly or no, 
4 J ſhall leave to their conſideration ; for I am perſuaded 
*« that thoſe, who have driven me from hence, would 
£ not ſuffer me to live any where if it were in their power. 
«© But as for me, I willingly yield to the times, and if 
„they can derive to themſelves any ſatisfaction from my 
« calamity, I would not hinder them from it, But as 
« Ariſtides, when he went into exile and forſook his 
« country, prayed that they might never more think of 
« him; fo E beſeech God to grant the ſame to my fellow 
* collegians; and what can they wiſh for more? Pardon 
„ me, my hearers, if grief has ſeized me, being to be 
« torn from that place againſt my will, where I have 
<« paſſed the firſt part of my life, where I have lived plea- 
« ſantly, and been in ſome honour and employment, 
„ But why do I thus delay to put an end to my miſery 
«© by one word? Wo is me, that (as with my extreme 
** ſorrow and reſentment] at laſt ſpeak it) I mb ſay fare- 
«© well my ſtudies, farewell to theſe beloved houſes, fare- 
«© well thou pleaſant feat of learning, farewell to the 
% moſt delightful converſation with you, farewell young 
6 men, farewell lads, farewell fellows, farewell brethren, 
6c — ye beloved as my eyes, farewell ALL; fares 
e well !”? | 
Thus did he take his leave of his lecture, fellowſhip, 
and college, and was reduced at one blow to great poverty 
and deſertion: But he found for ſome time à place of 
harbor in Broadgates-Hall, another college in the ſame 
univerſity, Here he met with ſome ſhort gleams of com- 
fort ; for the univerſity of Oxford more kind than his col- 
lege, and to alleviate the miſeries of his ſhipwrecked 
eſtate, choſe him to be her orator, in which capacity he 
curiouſly. penned à gratulatory- letter. or addreſs. (as the 
term no is) to the queen, * the behalf and in the name 
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of the uiverſity, expreſſing in it the countenance of the 
Roman ſenators in the beginning of Tiberius's reign, ex- 

uiſitely tempered and compoſed, to keep out joy and 
ſadneſs, which both: ſtrove at the ſame time to diſplay 
their colors in it; the one for dead Auguſtus, the other 
for reigning Tiberius. And upon the aſſurance of ſeveral 
of her nobles, that the queen would not change the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, exprefling ſome hopes ſhe would abide by 
this aſſurance, which was confirmed then to them by the 
promiſe the queen had made to the Suffolk and Norfolk gen- 
try, who had reſcued her out of the very jaws of ruin, 
Fuller ſays, that the writing this letter was put upon him 
with a deſign to ruin him, bat there is not the leaſt color 
for this ſurmiſe; he being ſo very lately, ſeaſonably and 
kindly choſen orator, when he was ſo injuriouſly expelled 
out of his own college; but it is much more probable 
the ſweetneſs, ſmoothneſs, and briſkneſs of his ſtyle, was 
both the reaſon why he was choſen orator firſt, and then 
employed to pen this letter. The ſum or heads of which 
are in Mr. Laurence Humfrey's life of Jewel: But there is 
no entire copy extant. 

It is obſerved by the laſt- mentioned author, that whilſt 
Fewel was reading this letter to Dr. Treſham, vice-chan- 
cellor, the great bell of Chri/t-Church, which this doctor 
having cauſed to be new hung a few days before, had chriſ- 
tened by the name of Mary, tolled, and that hearing her 
pleaſant voice now call him to his beloved maſs, he burſt 
out into an exclamation, * O dclicate and ſweet har- 
* mony ! O beautiful Mary, how muſically ſhe ſounds, 
* how ſtrangely ſhe pleaſeth my ears!! So Mr. Fewe!'s 
ſweet pen was forced to give way to the more acceptable 
tinkling of this new lady. And we may eaſily conjec- 
ture how the poor man took it. | 

Being ejected out of all he had, he became obnoxious 
to the tain and pride of all his enemies, which 
he endeavored to allay by humility and compliance, 
which yet could not mitigate their rage and fury; but 
rather, in all probability, heightened their malice, and 
drew more affronts upon the meek man. But amongſt 
all his enemies, none ſought his ruin 'more eagerly than 
Dr. Marſhal, dean of Chrift-Church, who had changed his 
religion now twice already; and did twice or thrice more 
in the reign of Q. Elizabeth: He having neither con- 
ſcience nor religion of his own, was very deſirous to 


make Jewels conſcience or life a papal ſacrifice. 
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Ta order to this, he ſends to Jewel by the inquiſitors 
n bead- roll of popiſh doctrines to be ſubſcribed by him 
upon pain of fire and faggot, and other grievous tortures z 
the poor man having neither friend nor time allowed him 
to conſult with, took the pen in his hand, and ſaying, 
* Have you a mind to fee how well I can write?” ſub. 
ſcribed his name haſtily, though with great reluctance, 
But this no way miti the rage of his enemies 
againſt him; they knew his great love to, and familiarity 
with Peter Martyr, and nothing leſs than his life would 
ſatisfy theſe blood-hounds, of which turn-coat Marſhal 
was the fierceſt : So being forſaken by his friends for this 
his ſinful compliance, and ſill -purſued like a wounded 
deer by his enemies; but more exagitated by the inward 
3 and reproaches of his own conſcience, he reſolved 
at laſt to flee for his life. 

And it was but time; for if he had Raid but one night 
longer, or gone the direct way to London, he had — 
by their fury: One Augu/tin Berner, a Switzer, firlt a ſer - 
vant to biſhop Latimer, and afterwards a miniſter, found 
him lying upon the ground almoſt dead with vexation, 
wearinels, (for this lame man was forced to make his eſ- 
cape on foot), and cold, and ſetting him upon an horſe, 
conveyed him to the lady Ann Warcupps, a widow, who 
entertained him for ſome time, and then ſent him up to 
London, where he was in more ſafety. k 

Having twice or thrice changed his lodgings in London, 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, a great miniſter of ſtate in thoſe 
times, furniſhed him with money for his journey, and 
procured him a ſhip for his tranſportation beyond the ſeas, 
And well it had beęn if he had gone ſooner but his friend 
Mr. Parkhurſt hearing of the reſtoring of the maſs fled 
forthwith ; and poor Mr. Fre knowing nothing of it, 
went to Cleve, in * ire, to beg his adyice and affiſt- 
ance, being almoſt killed by his long journey on foot in 
bitter cold and ſnowy weather, and being forced at laſt to 
return to Oxford, more dejected and confounded in his 
thoughts than he went out; which miſeries were the oc. 
ſions of his fall, as GO D's mercy was the procurer both 
of his eſcape and recovery. ne (RUST = ITT 

For being once arrived at Francfort in the beginning 
of the ſecond year of Q. Mary's reign, be found there Mr. 
Richard Chambers, his old benefactor, Dr. Robert Horne, 
afterwards biſhop of Winchefter, Dr. Saudys, biſhop of 
London, Sir Francis Knollys, a privy-counſellor; ' and 
afterwards lord-treaſurer, and his gldeſt fon, &c. theſe 
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received Jewel with the more kindneſs, becauſe he came 
unexpectedly and unhoped for, and adviſed him to make 
2 public recantation of his ſubſcription ; which he wil- 
lingly did in the. pulpit the next Lord's-day in theſe 
words: „It was my abject and cowardly mind, and faint 
& heart, that made my weak hand to commit this wicked- 
« neſs.” Which when he had uttered as well as he could 
for tears and ſighs, he applied himſelf in a fervent prayer, 
firſt to G OD Almighty for his pardon, and afterwards 
to the church ; the whole auditory accompanying him with 
tears and ſighs, and ever after — him more for his 
ingenuous repentance, than they would, perhaps, have 
done if he had not fallen. 

It is an eaſy thing for thoſe, that were never tried, to 
cenſure the frailty of thoſe that have truckled for ſome 
time under the ſhock of a mighty temptation ; but let 
ſuch remember St. Paul's advice. Let him that flandeth 
take heed of he fall. Mr, Jewel had not been long at 
Francfort, before Peter Martyr hearing of it, often ſolicited 
him to come to Straſburg, where he was now ſettled and 
provided for; and all things conſidered, a wonder it is that 
he aner! did not periſh in England; for there was no 
perſon more openly aimed at than he, becauſe none of them 
had given wider wounds than he to the Roman Catholic 
cauſe. - One Treſham, a ſenior canon of Chrift-Church, 
- who had held ſome points againſt him at his firſt comin 
thither, now took the benefit of the times to be — . 
on him, and incited thoſe of Chrift-Church and of other 
houſes to affront him publicly. So that not finding any 
ſafety at Oxford, he retired to Lambeth to Cranmer, where 
he was ſure of as much as the place could afford him. A 
conſultation had been held by ſome of the more fiery 
ſpirits, for his commitment into priſon. But he came 
thither, as was well known, on the public faith, which 
was not to be violated for the ſatisfaction of ſome private 
perſons. It was thought fit therefore to diſcharge him of 
all further employment, and to licenſe him to depart in 
peace i None being more forward to furniſh him with all 
things for his going hence than the new lord chancellop 
biſhop Gardiner, whether in honor to his learning, or 
out of a defirc to ſend him packing, ſhall not now be 
queſtioned. Peter Martyr alſo helped himſelf, for he 
would not go without the queen's paſſport and leave, and 
when he had it, concealed himſelf fourteen days on the 
Engliſh coaſt, then privately took ſhip, and arrived at 
Aattverp in the night, and before day took coach, and fa 
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ſafe to Straſburg the thirtieth of Ofober, 1553; But 
eſs humanity was ſhewed to him in his wife, whoſe body 
having been buried in the church of St. Frideſwide, was 
afterwards by public order taken out of the grave and buried 
in a common dunghill. But in the reign of Q. E/iza- 
beth ſhe was again removed-as may be ſeen in the former 
volume under Wartyr's life. And the truth is, the queen, 
who was a bigotted papiſt, and too much prieſt- ridden, 
breaking not only her promiſe to the men of Suffolk, who 
had ſtood by her in her greateſt neceſſity, and treating them 
with extreme ſeverity but for challenging the performance 
of her promiſe; one Dobbe who had ſpoken more boldly 
than the reſt, being ordered to ſtand three days in the pil- 
lory z but alſo her more folemn engagement made the 
twelfth of Auguſt, 1553, in the council; that although her 
conſcience was ſettled in the matters of religion, yet ſhe was 
reſolved not to compel or ſtrain others, otherwiſe than as 
GOD ſhould put into their hearts a perſuaſion of that truth 
the was in; and this ſhe hoped ſhould be done by the open- 
ing his word to them, by godly, virtuous, and learned 
preachers : I ſay, confidering how ill ſhe kept her promiſe 
to her own ſubjects, it is a wonder ſhe ſhould keep the 
faith given to this ſtranger in her brother's reign, and not 
by her; and I conceive no reaſon can be given for this, 
but the over-ruling providence of GOD, who governs 
the hearts of princes as he thinks fit. s 217 62 

But well it was for Mr. Fewel, that there he was; and 
as much of Mr. Tewel's ſufferings in England had been 
occaſioned by his great reſpects he had ſhewn to Peter 
Martyr hill he lived at Oxford: So now Peter Martyt 
never left foliciting him, (as I faid,) to come to him to 
Straſburg till he prevailed, where he took him to his own 
table and kept him always with him. And here Mr. 
Jewel was very ſerviceable to him in his edition of his 
Commentaries upon the book of Judges, which were all 
tranſcribed for the preſs by him; and he uſed alſo to read 
every day ſome part of a father to him, and for the moſt 
part St, Auguſtine, with which father they were both much 

elighted. 

At Straſburg Mr. Jewel found J. Ponet, late biſhop of 
WWinchefter, Edmund Grindal, afterwards archbiſhop of York, 
Sir Edwin Sandys, J. Cheeke and Sir Anthony Cole, knight, 
and ſeveral other great men of the Engliſh nation, who were 
fled thither for their religion. And with theſe he was in 
＋ eſteem, which opened a way for his preferment upon 

is return into England after the ſtorm was Vert. 


2 Peter 
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Peter Martyr, having been a long time ſolicited by the 
ſenate of Zurich to go Licher and take upon him the place 
of profeſſor of Hebrew, and interpreter of the ſcriptures, in 
the place of Conrade Pellican, who was almoſt the firſt 
profeſſor of Hebrew in Chriſtendom, and died about this 
time near an hundred years of age; at laſt accepted the 
office, and carried Mr. Jewel with him to Zurict, where 
he lived till with Peter Martyr in his own family. Here 
he found James Pilkington, biſhop of Durham, and ſeveral 
others, who were maintained by the procurement of Ri- 
chard Chambers, but out of the purſes of Mr. Richard 
Springham, Mr. John Abel, Mr. Thomas Eton, merchants 
of London, and ſeveral others; till at laſt Gardiner, find- 
ing who were their benefactors, threatened he would 
in a ſhort time make them eat their finger-ends for hun- 

r: And it was fore againſt his will that he proved a 
Falſe prophet, for he clapt up ſo many of their benefactors 
in England, that after this there came but a ſmall if an 
ſupply. out of England to them. But then Chriftopher, 

rince of Wittenberg, and the ſenators of Zurich, and the 

reign divines, were ſo kind to them, that they had ſtill 
a tolerable ſubſiſtence ; and Mr. ere! ſtood in need of the 
leſs, becauſe he lived with Peter. Martyr till his return 
into England, | 

During all the time of his exile, which was about four 

ears, he ſtudied very hard, and ſpent the reſt of his time 

n comforting and confirming his brethren; for he would 
frequently tell them, that when their brethren endured 
ſuch bitter tortutes and horrible martyrdoms at home, it 
was not reaſonable they ſhould expect to fare deliciouſly 
in baniſhment, concluding always; Haec non durabunt 
etatem ; ** Theſe things will not laſt an age.” Which 
he repeated ſo very often, and with ſo great an aſſurance 
of mind, that it would be fo; that many believed it be- 
fore it came to paſs, and more took it for a prophetic ſen- 
tence afterwards. 

Accordingly, on the ſeventeenth of November, 1 558. 
GOD remembered the diſtreſſed ſtate of the church of 
England, and put an end to her ſufferings, by removing 
the bigotted Q. Mary; the news of which flying ſpeedily 
to our exiles, they haſted into England again, to congra- 
tulate the ſucceſſion of Q. Elizabeth, of ever bleſſed me- 


mory, 
His good benefactor and tutor Mr. Pariburſt, upon the 
arrival of this news, made him a viſit in Germany; but 


fearing Mr. Jewel had not choſen the ſafeſt way for his 
| return 
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return to England, left him and went another way, which 


ſeeming more ſafe, in the end proved otherwiſe. Mr. 
Fewel arriving ſafely in England with what he had, whilſt 
the other was robbed by the way; and ſo at his landing 
in England, Mr, Fewel (who was here before him), very 
gratefully relieved his great benefactor. | 

The time of Mr. Sewel's arrival in England is no 
whert expreſſed that I can find, but he being then at Zu- 
rick in all probability, was for that cauſe none of the firſt 
that returned ; ſo that when he came back, he had the 
comfort to find all things well diſpoſed, for the reception 
of the Reformation: For the queen had by a proclama- 
tion of the thirtieth of December, 1558, ordered that no 
man, of what quality ſoever he were, ſhould-preſume to 
alter any thing in the ſtate of religion, or innovate in an 
of the rites and ceremonies thereunto belonging, &c. until 
ſome further order ſhould be taken therein. Only it was 
permitted, and withal required, that the litany, the Lord's- 
prayer, the creed and the ten commandments, ſhould be 
ſaid in the Engliſb tongue, and that the epiſtle and goſpel 
ſhould be read in Englih at the time of the high maſs, 
which was done, (ſaith Dr. Heylyn,) in all the churches 
of London, on the next Sunday after, being New-Year's- 
day ; and by degrees in all the other churches of the 
kingdom: Further than this, ſhe —_ it not con- 
venient to proceed at the preſent, only ſhe prohibited the 
elevation of the ſacrament at the altar of the chapel royal : 
W hich was likewiſe forborn in all other churches: And 
ſhe ſet at liberty all that had been impriſoned for religion 
in her ſiſter's time, and ordered the liturgy to be reviſed 
with great care, and that a parliament ſhould be ſummon- 
ed to fit at MWeſiminſter the twenty-fifth of January, 1559. 

All this I ſuppoſe at leaſt was done before Mr. Tewel 
returned into Fagland, for whether he was here at the 
coronation is uncertain, He was entertained firſt by Mr. 
Nicholas Culverwell for almoſt fix months, and then, fal- 
ling into a ſickneſs, was invited, by Dr. William Thames, 
to lodge at his houſe; but this was after the parliament. 

The liturgy being then reviewed, and whatever might 
give the popiſh party any unneceſſary exaſperation or 1 
content purged out, in order to the v eee the paſſin 
an act of parliament for the ſettling it, and the eſtabliſn- 
ment of other things that were neceſſary, a public diſpu- 
tation was appointed on the thirtieth of March following; 
to be holden in the church of JY:/tminfler in the Englib 
tongue, in the preſence of as many of the lords of the 
OL, II. Q . council, 
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council, and of the members of both houſes, as were de 
firous to inform themſelves in the ſtate of the queſtions. 
The diſputation was alſo to be managed, (for the better 
avoiding of confuſion,) by a mutual interchange of writ- 
ings __ every point; each writing to be anſwered the 
next day, and ſo from day to day till the whole were 
ended. To all which the biſhops at firſt conſented, though 
they would not afterwards ſtand to it. The queſtions 
were three, concerning prayers in the vulgar tongue, the 
power of the church, tor the changing rites and ceremo- 
nies, and the propitiatory ſacrifice of the mafs for the liv- 
ing and the dead. | 
he firſt uſe that was made of Mr. Fewel after his re- 
turns was the nominating him one of the diſputants for 
the Reformed party ; and though he was the laſt in num- 
ber and place, yet he was not the leaſt either in deſert 
or eſteem, having made great additions to his former 
learning in his four years exile and travel > Which is a 
great improvement to ingenious ſpirits. But this diſpu- 
tation was broken off by the popiſh party, whe would not 
ſtand to the order . ſo that Mr. Zewel in all 
— had no occaſion to ſhew either his zeal or 
earning The whole proceſs of this affair is related by 
Fox in his Acts and Monuments. 

The parliament ended the eighth of May, 1559, and 
by virtue of an act paſled in this parliament, ſoon after 

idſummer, the queen made a viſitation of all the dio- 
eeſes in England, by commiſſioners for rectifying all ſuch 
things as they found amiſs, and could not be redreſſed 
by any ordinary epiſcopal power, without ſpending more 
time than the exigencies of the church could then ad- 
mit of, And this was done by a book of articles 
printed for that purpoſe; and the inquiry was made upon 
oath by the commiſſtoners. Here Mr. Jewel was taken 
in again, and made one of theſe commiſſioners for the 
weſt. When he viſited his own native country, (which 
till then perhaps he had not ſeen ſince his return from 
exile,) he preached to and diſputed with his countrymen, 
and endeavored more to win them to embrace the Refor- 
mation by good ufage, civility, and reaſon, than to ter- 
rify or awe them by that great authority the queen had 
armed him and his fellow commiffioners with. 

Returning back to London, and giving the queen a 
good and ſatis factory account of their viſitation, the twen- 
ty-firſt of January, Mr. Fewel, who was then only bache- 
lor of divinity, was conſecrated biſhop of Saliſbury, which 
g ' - De 
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be at firſt modeſtly declined, but at laſt accepted in obe- 


dience to the queen's command. This ſee had been void 
by the death of John Capon, his immediate "predeceſſor, 
who died in the year 1557, now near three years. And 
here the divine providence again gave him the advanta 
in point of ſeniority over his tutor Mr. Jobn Parkhurſt, 
who was not conſecrated biſhop of Norwech till the four- 
teenth of Fuly after; but then his tutor had the advanta 
of him in point of revenue, for Mr. Fewes-biſhopric had 
been miſerably impoveriſhed by his predeceſſor ; ſo that 
he complained afterwards, that there was never a good 
living left him that would maintain a learned man ; for, 
ſaid he, the Capon has devoured all: Becauſe he hath 
either given away or ſold all the eccleſiaſtical dignities 
and livings. 

The Sunday before Eafter of this year, biſhop Feel 
preached at Paul's Croſs, his famous ſermon upon the 
1 Cor. xi. 23. For I have received of the Lord that which 
elſo I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jeſus, the ſame night 
in which he was betrayed, took bread, &c. This ſermon 
gave a fatal blow to the popiſh religion here'in England, 
which was become very odious to all men, by reaſon of 
the barbarous cruelty uſed by thoſe of that perſuaſion in 
the reign of Q, Mary; but the challenge which he then 
made, and afterwards ſeveral times and in ſeveral places 
repeated, was the moſt ſtinging part of this ſermon, and 
therefore though I am concerned to be as ſhort as I can, 
I will yet inſert this famous piece at large. 
If any learned man of our adverlaries, (faid he,) 
or all the learned men that be alive, be able to bring 
any one ſufficient ſentence out of any old catholic 
doctor, or father, or general council, or holy ſcripture, 
or any one example in the primitive church, whereby 
it may clearly and plainly be proved during the firſt ſix 
“ hundred years; 1. That there was at any time any pri- 
vate maſles in the world. 2. Or that there was then 
* any communion miniſtered unto the people under one 
“ kind. 3. Or that the people had their common-prayer 
in a ſtrange tongue that the people underſtood not, 4. 
“ Or that the biſhop of Rome was then called an univerſal 
% biſhop, or the head of the univerſal church. 5. Or 
te that the people were then taught to believe that Chriſt's 
„ body is really, ſubſtantially, corporally, carnally, or 
% naturally, in the ſacrament. 6. Or that his body is or 
% may be in a thouſand places or more at one time. 7. 
6+ Or that the prieſt did then hold up the ſacrament over 
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c his head. 8. Or that the people did then fall down 
«: and worſhip it with godly honour. 9. Or that the 
« ſacrament was then, or now ought to be, | hanged up 
4 under a canopy. 10. Or that in the ſacrament: after 
c the words of conſecration, there remained only the ac- 
c cijdents and ſhews, without the ſubſtance of bread and 
« wine, 11. Or, that then the prieſts divided the ſacra- 
“ ment in three parts, and afterwards received himſelf 
c alone. 12. Or that whoſoever had ſaid the ſacrament 
„is @ figure, a pledge, a token, or a remembrance of 
« Chriſt's body, had therefore been adjudged for an he- 
6e xetie. 185 Or that it was lawful then to have thirty, 
« twenty, fifteen, ten, or ve: maſſes ſaid in the ſame 
„church in one day. 14. Or that images were then ſet 
up in the churches, to the intent the people might wor- 
* ſhip them. 15. Or that the lay-people were then for- 
„ bidden to read the word of GOD in their own tongue, 
* 16. Or that it was then lawful for the prieſt to pro- 
© nounce the words of conſecration cloſely, or in private 
to himſelf. 17. Or that the prieſt had then authority 
to offer up Chriſt unto his Father. 18. Or to com- 
“ municate and receive the ſacrament for another, as they 
„% do, 19. Or to apply the virtue of Chriſt's death and 
„ paſſion to any man by the means of the maſs. 20. Or 
that it was then thought a ſound doctrine to teach the 
% people, that maſs, ex opere operato, (that is, upon ac- 
« count. of the work wrought,) is able to remove any 
<« part of our fin. 21. Or that any Chriſtian man called 
« the ſacrament of the Lord, his GOD. 22. Or that 
© the people were then taught to believe, that the body 
&© of Chriſt remaineth in the ſacrament, as long as the 
«« accidents of bread and wine remain there without cor- 
„ ruption. 23. Or that a mouſe, or any other worm or 
„ beaſt, may eat the body of Chriſt, (for ſo ſome of our 
* adyerſaries have ſaid and taught). 24. Or that when 
«© Chriſt ſaid, hoc ef? corpus meum, the word hoc pointed 
“not to the bread, but to an individuum vagum, as ſome 
©. of them ſay. 25, Or that the accidents, or forms, or 
„ ſhews of bread and wine be the ſacraments of Chriſt's 
© body and blood, and not rather the very bread and 
wine itſelf. 26. Or that the ſacrament is a ſign or 
token of the body of Chriſt, that lieth hidden under- 
© neath it. 27. Or that ignorance is the mother and 
© cauſe of true devotion. The concluſion is, that I ſhall 
then be content to yield and ſubſcribe,” Th 
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FTbis challenge, being thus publiſhed in ſo great an au- 
ditory, ſtartled the Augliſb iſts both at home and 
abroad, but none more than ſuch of our fugitives as had 
retired to Lovain, Doway, or St. Qmers, in the Low- 
country Provinces, belonging to the king of Spin. The 
bufineſs was firſt agitated by the exchange of friendly let- 
ters betwixt the ſaid reverend prelate and Dr, Henry Cole, 
the late dean of St, Paul's; more violently followed in a 
book of Reftal's, who firſt appeared in the liſts againſt 
the challenger, followed herein by Dorman and Marſbal, 
who — took up the cudgels to as little purpoſe; the 
firſt being well beaten by. Noel, and the laſt by Calfbill, 
in their Diſcourſes writ againſt them; but they were only 
velitations, or preparatory ſkirmiſhes in reference to the 
main encounter, which was reſerved for the reverend 
challenger himſelf, and Dr. John Harding, one of the 
divines of Levain, and the moſt learned of the college. 
The combatants were born in the ſame county, bred up 
in the ſame grammar-ſchool, and ſtudied in the ſame uni- 
verlity : Both zealous Proteſtants in the time of K. EA. 
ward, and both relapſed to Popery in the time of Q. Mary; 
Fewel for fear, and Harding upon hope of favor and pre- 
erment, But Fewel's fall may be compared to that of 
St. Peter, which was ſhort and ſudden, riſing again oy 

his repentance, and fortified more ſtrongly in his fai 
than before he was: But Harding's like to that of the 
other Simon, (premeditated and reſolved on, never to be 
reſtored again (fo much was there within him of the gall 
of bitterneſs) to his former ſtanding. But ſome former 
differences had been between them in the church of Saliſ- 
bury, of which the one was prebendary, and the- other 
biſhop, occaſioned by the biſhop's viſitation of that cathe- 
dral; in which as Harding had the worſt, ſo was it à pre- 
age of a ſecond foil which he was to have in this encounter, 
ho had the better of the day, will eaſily appear to any 
that conſults the writings, by which it will be ſeen how 
much the biſhop was too hard for him at all manner of 
weapons. Whoſe learned anſwers, as well in maintenance 
of his challenge, as in defence of his apology, contain in 
them ſuch a magazine of all ſorts of learning, that all 
our controyerſors ſince that time haye furniſhed themſelves 

with arguments and authority from it. 

When Q. Mary died, Paul IV. was pope, to whom 
Q. Elizabeth ſent an account of her coming to the crown, 
which was delivered by Sir Edward Karn, her ſiſter's reſi- 

dent at Rome; to which the angry gentleman replied, That 
4h | England 
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England was held in fee of the apoſtolic ſee, that ſhe could 
not ſucceed being illegitimate; nor could he contradict 
the declarations made in that matter by his predeceſſors 
Clement VII. and Paul III. He ſaid it was a great bold- 
neſs in her, to aſſume the crown without his conſent; for 
which in reaſon ſhe deſerved no favor at his hands; yet 
if ſhe would renounce her pretenſions, and refer here 
wholly to him, he would ſhew a fatherly affection to her, 
and do every thing for her that could eonſiſt with the dig- 
nity of the apoſtolic ſee. Which anſwer being haſtily 
and paſſionately made, was as little regarded by the queen, 
But he dying ſoon after, Pius IV. an the man, ſucceeded 
and he was for gaining the queen by arts and kindneſs; 
to which end he ſent Vincent Parapalia, abbot of St. Sa 
viours, With courteous letters to her, dated May 5, 1560, 
with order to make large proffers to her under hand; but 
the queen had rejected the pope's authority by act of par- 
liament, and would have nothing to do with Parapalia, 
nor would ſhe ſuffer him to come into England. In the 
interim, the Pope had reſolved to renew the council at 
Trent, and in the next year ſent abbot Martininge his 
nuncio to the queen, to invite her and her biſhops to the 
council, and he accordingly came to Bruxells, and from 
thence ſent over for leave to come into England : But 
though France and Spain interceded for his admiſſion, — 
the queen ſtood firm, and at the fame time rejected a 
motion from the emperor Ferdinand, to return to the old 
religion as he called it. Yet after all theſe denials given 
to ſo many and ſuch potent princes, one Scipio, a gentle- 
man of Venice, who formerly had had ſome acquaintance 
with biſhop Jetuel when he was a ſtudent in Padua, and 
had heard of Martiningo's ill ſucceſs in this negociation, 
would needs ſpend fome eloquence in laboring to obtain 
that point by his private letters, which the nuncio could 
not gain as a public miniſter; and to that end he writes 
his letters of Expoſtulation to biſhop Fewel his old friend, 
preferred not long before to the ſee of Saliſbury. Which 
letter did not long remain unanſwered ; that learned pre- 
late was not ſo unſtudied in the nature of councils, as 
not to know how little. of a general council could be 
found at Trent: And therefore he returned an anſwer to 
the propoſition, ſo elegantly penned, and fo elaborately 
digeſted, that neither Eidio himſelf nor any other of that 


party durſt reply to him. This was written ſome time 
after the apology was printed in England, 10 
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Ia che year 1562, biſhop Jewel put out the Apo 

of the Chreh of England, in — which though re 4 
ten by him, was publiſhed by the queen's authority, and 
with the advice of ſome of the biſhops, as the public con- 
feſſion of the Catholick and Chriſtian faith of the church 
of England, &c. ind to give an account of the reaſons of 
our departure from the ſee of Rome, and as an anſwer to 
thoſe calumnies that were then raiſed againſt the Engliſh 
church and nation, for not ſubmitting to the pretended 
general council of Trent then fitting, So that it is not 
to be eſteemed as the private work of a ſingle biſhop, but as 
a public declaration of that church whols name it bears. 

This apology being publiſhed during the very time of 
the laſt meeting of the council of Trent, was read there, 
and ſeriouſly conſidered, and great threats made that it 
ſhould be anſwered ; and accordingly two learned biſhops, 
one a Spaniard and the other an Italian, undertook that 
taſk, but neither of them did any thing in it. 

But in the mean time the hook pread into all the 
countries in Europe, and was much applauded in France, 
Flanders, Germany, Spain, Poland, Hungary, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Scotland; and found at leaſt a paſſage into 
Italy, Naples, and Rome itſelf; and was ſoon after tranſ- 
lated into the German, Italian, French, Spaniſh, Dutch, and 
at laſt into the Greek tongue; in ſo great eſteem this book 
was abroad: And at home it was tranſlated into Englib 
by the lady Bacon, wife to Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper 
of the great ſeal of England. 

It very well deſerves the character Mr. Humſrey has 
given of it, whoſe words are theſe, * It is fo drawn, 
that the firſt part of it is an illuſtration, and as it were 
* a paraphraſe of the twelve articles of the Chriſtian 
© faith (or creed); the ſecond is a ſhort and ſolid confuta- 
tion of whatever is objected againſt the church; if the 
© order be conſidered, nothing can be better diſtributed ; 
© if the perſpicuity, nothing can be fuller of light; if the 
* ſtyle, nothing more terſe ; if the words, nothing more 
* ſplendid; if the arguments, nothing ſtronger.” 

he good biſhop was moſt encouraged to publiſh this 
apology by Peter Martyr (as appears by Martyr's letter 
of the twenty-fourth of Auguſt) with whom he had ſpent 
the greateſt part of his time in exile. But Martyr only 
lived to ſee the book which he ſo much longed for, dying 
at Zurich, on the twelfth day of November following, after 
he had paid his thanks for, and expreſſed his value of this 
piece in a letter which is ſubjoined. 


In 


In the year 1564, Mr. Harding put out a pretended an- 
ſwer to biſhop Jetoel's famous challenge at Paul's Croſs, 
mentioned above, to which, in the year following, the 
biſhop made a very learned reply, the epiſtle before which 
bears date at London the twenty- ſeventh of October of that 

ear. The ſame year the univerſity of Oxford gave him 
(though abſent) the _ of doctor of divinity; and 
certainly he well deſerved to have that extraordinary re- 
ſpect and honor ſhewn him, who was ſo eminently em- 
ployed then in the ſervice and defence of the church. 

He had no ſooner brought this to a concluſion, but 
Harding was again upon him, and put out an Antapology, 
or anſwer to his Apology for the Church of England. A 
defence of which the biſhop forthwith began, which he 
finiſhed, as appears by his epiſtle to Mr. Harding at the 
end of it, the twenty-ſeventh of October, 1567. 

The next year after, Mr. Harding put out another piece, 
which he entitled, A Detection of ſundry foul Errors, 
&c. which was a cavilling reply to ſome paſſages in his 
defence of the Apology ; which nat ſeeming to deſerve an 
anſwer by itſelf; he anſwered rather by a preface to a 
new impreflion of his former defence, which he finiſhed 
the eleventh of December, 1569, and dedicated his works 
to the queen; Harding having told the world, that ſhe 
was offended with biſhop Jewel for thus troubling the 
world. | 4 

The ſame year pope Pius IV. having publiſhed a bull 
of excommunication and deprivation againſt the queen; 
biſhop Fewel undertook the defence of his ſovereign, and 
wrote a learned examination and confutation of that bull; 
which was publiſhed by John Garbrand, an intimate ac- 
quaintance of his, together with a ſhort treatiſe of the 
holy ſcriptures; both which, as he informs us, were de- 
livered by the biſhop in his cathedral church, in the yeat 


1570. 

Bendes theſe he wrote ſeveral other large pieces; as, 
1. A Paraphraſtical Interpretation of the Epiſtles and 
Goſpels throughout the whole Year. 2. Diverſe Trea- 
tiſes of the Sacraments and Exhortations to the Readers. 
8 Expoſitions of the Lord's-Prayer, the Creed, and ten 

ommandments. And alſo, 4. An Expoſition upon the 
Epiſtle to the Galatians; the firſt of St. Peter, and both 
the Epiſtles to the Theſſalonians ; which I ſuppoſe were his 
ſermons : For he was of opinion that it was a better way 
of teaching, to go through with a book, than to take here 
and there a text; and that it gave the people a more m_ 

an 
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and daſfing Knowledge. Fer a fümple of this ſtyle and 
doctrine, fee the r | SALE "xt 3 
Im the beginnidg of the nest year, vis, April oy 1971, 
Was à pirtiamient; and conſequently à convecationg When 
ſome wie aimed at the Reformation of the ehurth' upon 
the model of Gentba, to che exeluſion of epiſcopicy in the 

oyernment of it, having alarmed the church by their 
1 s to the eſtablihed religion, it was thought fit 

chviate their attempts; and cheteupon command 
was given by the archbiſhop, That all fueh of the lower 
houſt of convocation, who Had not formerly fubſcribed 
unto the articles of religion agreed upon in the year 1562, 
ſhoufd ſubſcribe them now ; of on their 'abſolute refuſal, 
or delay, be expelled the houfe: This oceafiontd a 75 
nefaF and perſonal ſubſcription of thoſe articles,” And it 
was alfo farther ordered, that the Book of articles fo ap- 
proved, mould de put into print, by the appointment of 


»The extract is taken from his E xpeſition of the Epitles to the 
Thefaledians, p. 145; 144: Lond. 1611. GOD bath choſen yo 
4% from she beginning. His election is ſure: for ever. The L. 

« north are his. You mall not be deceived with the power 
* and ＋ antichriſk. You ſhall not fall from gract. Von 
This is the comfort Which abideth with the faith- 
6 ful —.— behold the fall of the wicked; when they ſee them 
forſake the truth apd delight in fables; when they ſee them the 


ſubtilt 
I a 


to their vomit, and wallow again in the mire.” When ve fee the 
4% things in others, we muſt ſay, alas! they are xp for me, an 
of lamèntable examples. Let him that ſtahdeth take heed that he fall 
4% not. But God hath loved ne, and hath choſen we,” to ſalvation; 
« His merty ſhatl' ge before me, and his merey ſhdlt follow in me., 
% His mercy ſtialſ guide my feet; and ſtay me from falling. If I ſtay 
bx myſelf, I tay by —— I muit needs come to ground, —— 
« He hath loved me; he hath choſen me; he will keep me. Neit 
„the example nor the company of others, nor the enticing” of the 
« devil, nor my o ſenſual imaginations, wor ſwofd; not fire; is able 
* td ſeparate me from the love of God which is inf Qhrift Jeſus o 
„ Lord. This is the comfort of the faithful. Whatſoever fall 
upon others, though others fall and periſh, althou th hey forſake 
* Chriſt and follow after antichiift, yet God hath loved you and given 
* his Son for you: He hath" choſen you, and prepared vou unto 
„% vation, and hath written your names in the book of life. But how 
„may we know that God hath chen us ? how may we ſze this ELEC» 
„ TION? or how may we feel it? The apoſtle faith, t rough ſaucti- 
* fication, and the faith of truth. Theſe are tokens of God's elefion, 
* — This [viz. the Holy Spirit] comforteth us in all temptations; and 
4 hearth witneſs with our ſpirit that we be the children of God; that 
„God hath choſen us; and doth love us, and hath prepared us to 
« ſalvation; that we are the heirs of his glory; that God will kee 
her as ths apple of bis eye; that he will defend us; and We hall 

not periſh." 
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the right reverend doctor Jobn Jetuol, then bi of Ca- 


rum; which ſhews he was there, and in great eſteem. 

It was in ſome part of this year alſo, that he had bis 
conference, and preached his laſt ſermon at Paul's Croſs, 
about the ceremonies and ſtate of the church, But I can- 
Not fix the preciſe time of either of them, or give any 
further account with whom that conference was. 

Being naturally of a ſpare and thin body, and thus 
reſtleſly wearing it out with reading, writing, preaching, 
and travelling, he haſtened his death, which happened 
before he was. full fifty years of age; of which he had a 
ſtrong præſentiment a conſiderable time before it happened, 
and wrote of it to ſeveral of his friends, but would-by no 
means be perſuaded to abate any thing of his former ex- 
ceflive labors, ſaying, ** A biſhop ſhould die preaching ;”* 
having theſe words impreſſed upon his —_ Happy art 
thou, my ſervant, if, when I come, I find thee ſo doing. 

Though he ever governed his dioceſe with great dili- 
gence, — perceiving his death he began a 
new and more ſevere viſitation of it; correcting the vices 
of the clergy and laity more ſharply; enjoining them in 
ſome places taſks of holy tracts to be learned by heart, 
conferring orders more carefully, and preaching oftener. 

Having promiſed to preach at Lacock in Wilthire, a 

ntleman who met him going thither, obſerving him to 
be very ill by his looks, adviſed him to return home, aſſur- 
ing him it was better the people ſhould want one ſermon, 
than to be altogether deprived of ſuch a preacher. But 
he would not be perſuaded, but went thither and preached 
his laſt ſermon out of the fifth to the Galatians, Walk in 
the Spirit, &c, which he did not finiſh without great labor 
and difficulty, 

In the beginning of his ſickneſs he made his will, and 
gave moſt of his eſtate to his ſervants, to ſcholars, and to 


the poor of Sarum. The Saturday following, having 


called all his houſhold about him, he expounded the 
Lord's-prayer, when he ſaid ;—* It hath always been my 
«< defire, that I might glorify God, and honour his name, 
« by ſacrificing my life for the defence of his truth: But 
4% though God hath not granted my deſire, yet J rejoice, 
that my body is exhauſted and worn away in the la- 
© bours of my holy calling, And now, that my hour is 
« at hand, I earneſtly deſire you to pray for me, and to 
help me with the ardency of your affections, when you 
* wer me, through the infirmity of the fleſh, ta 
* Janguiſh in my prayers, Hitherto have taught g 

but 
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« but now the time is come in which I may and deſire 
«© to be taught and ſtrengthened by every one of you.“ 
He then geſired them to ſing the ſeven Arlt Pſalm, 
and ſung with them as well as he could; ſometimes in- 
terpoſing ſome words of particular application to himſelf; 
and in the end he ſaid, “ Lord, now let thy ſervant de- 
part in peace. Break off all delays. Lord, receive 
« my ſpirit, &c.” Then one ſtanding by prayed with 
tears, that if the Lord pleaſed, he would reſtore him to 
his former health: Jewel hearing him, ſeemed to be 
offended, and faid,—** I have not lived fo, that I am 
* aſhamed to live longer; neither do 1 fear to die, be- 
„% cauſe we have a merciful Lord. A crown of. righ- 
& teouſneſs is laid up for me. Chriſt is my righteouſneſs, 
Father, let thy will be done: Thy will I ſay, and not 
« mine, which is imperfe&t and depraved. his day, 
« quickly, let me ſee the LokD Jesvs.” by | 
e died on Saturday the twenty-firſt of September, 1571, 
aged fifty, at Monketonfarly, when he had been a biſhop 
almoſt twelve years; and was buried almoſt in the middle 
of the choir of his cathedral church, and Ægidius Law- 
rence preached his funeral ſermon, He was extreme] 
bewailed by all men; and a great number of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew verſes were made on this occaſion by 
learned men, which are collected and printed by Mr. 
Lawrence Humfrey, regius profeſſor of divinity at Oxford, 
in'the end of his life written in Latin by > order of 
that univerſity; nor has his name been ſince mentioned 
by any man, without ſuch eulogies and commendations as 
befitted ſo great, ſo good, ſo learned and laborious a 
relate, | | 
q Having thus brought him to his grave, (ſays his honor- 
able biographer) permit me to collect ſome particular 
things which could not ſo well be inſerted into the hiſtory 
of his life, without breaking the thread of it. | 
He had naturally a very ſtrong memory, which he had 
greatly improved by art, ſo that he could exactly re- 
peat whatever he wrote after once reading. While the 
dell was ringing, he committed to his memory a repeti- 
tion ſermon, and pronounced it without heſitation, He 
was a conſtant preacher; and, in his own ſermons, his 
courſe was to write down only the heads, and meditate 
upon the reſt, while the bell was ringing to church. Vet 
ſo firm was his memory, that he uſed to ſay, if he were 
to deliver a premeditated ſpeech before a thouſand audi. 
tore, ſhouting or fighting oy the while, they would not 
2 put 
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put him out. Mr. Hy rey gives ſeveral examp les of 
this, but T will nftance ape mm Jebn Hooper, biſhop 
of Gloucgſter, Who was burnt in the reign of Q. Mary, 
ance to try him, wrote about forty I elſb and iriſi words; 
Mr. Jewel going a little while aſide, recallecting 
them in his memory, and reading them twice or thrice over, 
ſaid them by heart backward and forward exactly in the 
ſame order — were ſet down. And another time he did 
the ſame by ten lines of Eraſmus's paraphraſe in Eng- 
li, the words of which being read ſometimes n 
without order, and at other times in order by the lord 
keeper Bacon, Mr. Zewel thinking a while on - Bing pre- 
Tently repeated them again backward and forward, in their 
right order and in the wrong, juſt as they were read to 
him ; and be taught his tutor Mr, Parihurſi the ſame 
art. Feen | 
Though his memory were ſo great and ſo improved, 

t he would not entirely rely upon it, but entered down 
into common-place books, whatever he thought he might 
' afterwards have occaſion. to uſe; which, as the author of 
his life informs us, were many in number, and great in 
quantity, being a valt treaſure of learning, and a rich 
22 of knowledge, into Which be Pad collected 

cred, profane, poetic, philoſophic, and divine notes of 

| ſorts; and all theſe he had again reduced into a ſmall 
piece or two, Which were a kind of general indexes, 
Which he made uſe of at all times when he was to ſpeak 
ar write any thing; which were drawn up in characters 
for — and thereby ſo obſcured, that they were not 
of any uſe, after. his- death, to any other perſon. And 
beſides theſe, he ever kept diaries, in which he entered 
whatever he had heard or faw that was remarkable, which 
once a year he peruſed, and out of them extracted what- 
eyer was moſt remarkable. 

And from hence it came to paſs, that whereas Mr. 
Harding in chat great controverſy they had, abounded only 
in words, biſhop Jewel overwbelmed him with a cloud of 
witneſles and citations out of the antient fathers, councils, 
and church hiſtorians confirming every thing with ſa 

reat a number of inconteſtable authorities, that Mr. 
rding durſt never after preteng to a ſecond perfect and 
full anſwer, but contented himſelf with fnarling at ſome 
ſmall pieces: The truth is, all the following controverſies 
were in this point beholding to the indefatigable induſtry 

of this great X h | 
| . Let 
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Yet he was ſo careßul in the EA gt common. 
place books, that * he was to write his defence of the 
Apology, and his Reply, he would not truſt entirely to 
his own N or tranſcriptions, but having firſt care - 
fully read Mr. Harding's ks, and marked what he 
thought deſerved an anſwer, he in the next place drew-up 
the beads of his intended anſwer, and reſolved what au- 
thorities he would make uſe of upon each head, and then 
by the directions of his common-place book, read and 
marked all thoſe paſſages he had occaſion to make uſe of, 
delivered them to ſome ſcholars to be tranſcribed under 
their proper heads, that he might have them together un- 
der his eye, when he came to write; which care and dili- 
gence of his ſpeaks at once both his induſtry, fidelity, 
and modeſty, in that he would not truſt. his own tran- 
ſcripts, and is a juſt reprehenſion of the falſhood of thoſe 
who knowingly make falfe citations, and of the ſupine 
negligence of thoſe who take them up upon truſt from 
other men, and uſe them without any examination; 
which means great miſtakes are made, and controverſies 
ſpring up to the diſturbance of the world. The truth is, 
a man ought to re-examine his own thoughts; for what 
may ſeem very pertinent at a firſt reading to any purpoſe, 
may prove otherwiſe upon ſecond thoughts, and a cloſe 
—— of what goes before, or follows after in the 
author; and few men are ſo exact in their firſt extracts, 
dut through haſte, inadvertence or miſtake, they ma 
more or leſs err and be deceived; not to ſay that a man's 
intention of mind is much exalted by the fixing it upon 
one particular object, and the expectation of a conviction 
from his adverſary, in caſe he make the leaſt miſtake. 
This account of our venerable biſhop was given by Mr. 
Jahn Garbrand, who was intimately acquainted with him, 
in an epiſtle dedicatory before ſome of his ſermons, printed 
in octavo, in the year 1583. K 
He. was an excellent Grecian, and not unacquainted 
with the Italian tongue; and as to the Latin, be wrote 
and ſpoke it with that elegance, politeneſs, purity, and 
fluency, that it might very well be taken for his mother 
tongue: And certainly he took the right courſe to be maſ- 
ter of it, having made himſelf in his youth perfectly ma- 
ter of Horace, (upon whom he wrote a large commentary) 
Tully, and Eraſmus, all whoſe voluminous- and excellent 
works, he read over, excerpted and imitated every day, 
eſpecially during his continuance at Oxford; and he was 
then wont alſo to declaim ex:gnpore to himſelf in Latin 
in 


in the woods and groves as he walked. He was excel- 
lently read in all the Greek poets, orators, and hiſtorians, 
eſpecially in the ecclefiaſtical hiſtorians, and, above all 
other, loved Gregory Nazianzen, and quoted him on all 
occaſions. | d 

His learning was much improved by his exile, in which, 
beſides his converſation with Peter Martyr and the other 
learned men at Straſburg and Zurich, and his ſociety with 
Mr. Sands, afterwards archbiſhop of York, who was his 
bedfellow almoſt all the time they were in exile, his cu- 
rioſity led him over the Alps into Italy, and he ſtudied 
ſome time in Padua, and by the acquaintance he con- 
trated with Seignior Scipio, a great man, ſeems to have 
been very much eſteemed there. 

He was of a pleaſant humour, extreamly civil and 
obliging to all; but withal of great gravity, and of fo 
ſevere a probity and virtue, that he extorted from his 
bittereſt enemies a confeffion, that he lived the life of an 
angel ; and though he were lame, yet till his being a bi- 
ſhop, he travelled for the moſt part a-foot, both at home 
and beyond the ſeas ; he was contented in every condi- 
tion, and endeavored to make all others ſo, by telling 
them when he was in exile, that neither would their ca- 
lamity laſt an age, neither was it reaſon they ſhould bear 
no ſhare of the croſs of Chriſt, when their brethren in 
England fared ſo much worſe. 

e was ſo extremely grateful to all that had done him 
„that when he could not expreſs his gratitude to 

r. Bowin his ſchoolmaſter, he paid it to his name, and 
did good to all that were ſo called for his ſake, though 
they were not related to that good man, | 

e was a moſt laborious preacher, always travelling 
about his dioceſe, and preaching wherever he came; 
wherein he labored to ſpeak to the apprehenſions of the 
people, hating all light gingling diſcourſes and phraſes, 
as beneath the- dignity of that ſacred place; yet he was 
careful here too in the choice of his words, and endea- 
vored to move the affections of his auditory by pathetic 
and zealous applications, avoiding all high-flown expreſ- 
ſions, and uſing a grave and ſedate, rather than ſweet way 
of ſpeaking to them. , 

He was a man of t moderation, and expreſſed a 

cat ſenſe of the frailties of mankind, as appears by his 
etter to Dr. Parkhurſt when biſhop of Norwich, Let 
cc T chancellor, (faith be,) be harder, but you eaſier; 
L let him wound, but do you heal; let him lance, do 

« you 
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© you plaiſter; wiſe clemency will do more good than 
<< rigid ſeverity ; one man may move more with an en- 
vc gine, than ſix with the force of their hands,” And 
acronlingſy he would often fit in his own conſiſtory with 
his chancellor, hearing, conſidering, and ſometimes de- 
termining cauſes cancerning matrimony, adultery, and 
teſtaments, &c. not thinking it ſafe to commit all to the 
ſole care and fidelity of his chancellor and officers. But 
though as a juſtice of peace he often ſat in the courts of 
quarter-ſeſhons, yet here he very rarely interpoſed, except 
his judgement were deſired concerning ſome ſcruples of 

religion, or ſome other ſuch like difficulty, So exact 
was his care, not to entangle himſelf with ſecular affairs; 
and yet not to be wantiug to his duty in any caſe, 

ough he came to a biſhopric miſerably impoveriſhed 
and waſted, yet he found means to exerciſe a prodigious 
liberality and hoſpitality, For the firſt, his great expence 
in the building a fair library for his cathedral church, 
_ be an inſtance, which his ſucceſſor Dr, Gheaft fur- 
niſhed with books, whoſe name is perpetuated, together 
with the memory of his predeceſſor by this inſcription ; 
Hæc Bibliotheca extrufta / ſumptibus, R. P, ac D. D. 
JFOHANNIS FEWELLTI, quondam Sarum Epiſcopi 3 
1 vero libris d R. in Chriſto P. D. Edmunds Gheaſt, 
olim cjuſdem Eccleſia Epiſcopo, quorum memoria in Benedie- 
tione erit, A, D. 1578. 1097 
- His doors ſtood always open to the poor, and he would 
frequently ſend his charitable reliefs to priſoners, nor did 
he confine his bounty to Engliſh men only, but was libe- 
ral to foreigners, and eſpecially to thoſe of Zurich, and 
the friends of Peter Martyr, | 

But perceiving the great want of learned men in his 
times, his greateſt care was to have ever with him in his 
houſe half a dozen or more poor lads which he brought 
up in learning; and took much delight to hear them diſ- 
pute points of grammar-learning in Latin at his table 
when he was at his meal, improving them, and pleaſing 
himſelf at the ſame time, 

And beſides theſe, he maintained in the univerſity 
ſeveral young ſtudents, allowing them yearly penſions ; 
and wheneyer they came to vilit him, rarely diſmilled 
them without liberal gratuities, Amangſt theſe was the 
famous Mr, Richard Hooter his countryman, whoſe pa- 
rents being poor, muſt haye been bound apprentice to a 
trade, but for the bounty of this good biſhop, who allow- 
ed his parents a yearly penſion towards his W 


— 


1 FEWEL 
well near” ſever yturs before he was fit for the univetfity, 
ard in the year . #hpdbitited Wim to remove to Oxford, 
and there to attend Pr. Cole, then preffdent of Corpus 
Obriſtixcollze, ho; ate ording to hs promiſe to the biſhop, 
vided him a tutor, and # cletk's'ptace in that college; 
nich with a contribution ftbmtr his uncle Mr. Fo 
Hooter, and the continued penfton of His patron” the bi- 
ſhop, gave him # comfortable fubſiſtente; ant in the laſt 
= of the biſhop's life, Mr. Hboer making this his pa- 
nA viſit at his palace, the good bifhop made him, and 
x companion he had wittr him, dine at his on tab! wy 
him, which Mr. Hofer boaſted of with much joy an 
ratitude, when he ſaw his mother and friends, whither 
2 was then travelling on foot. The biſhop when he parted 
with him, gave him good coumſel ant his blemng, but 
forgot to give him money, which When the bithdp be- 
thought himſelf of, he fent a ſervant to call him back 
again, and them tofd him, “ ſent for you, Richard, to 
lend you a'hbrfe which Hath carried me many a mile, 
e and T thank GD with much eaſe.” And preſent! 
delivered into his hand a Walking-ſtaff, With which 
profeſſed he hat travelled many, parts of Germany; and 
then went on, and fail, „ Richard, I do not give buy 
« lend you my horſe; be fure you be honieft and bring 
«© my horfe back to me at your return this way to Os 
« ford; and I do now give you teft" groats pn 
© charges to Exeter; and here ate ten groats more whic 
*I charge you' to-deliver to your' mother, and tell her, ? 
« ſendher a biſhop's bleſityy witli it, ang beg the conti- 
4 nuance of her prayers for me. And f yon bring niy 
& horſe back to me, I will give you ten more to carry 
« you on foot to the college; and fo G0 P Bleſs” you, 
6 good Nichurd.“ It was not long after this, before this 
good biſhop died, but before his death he Had ſo effectuall) 
recommended Mr, Hooker to Edwin Sahdys, then biſhop 
of Zondon, and Afterwards archbiſhop of Fort, that about 
year after he pit his ſon under the tütelage of Mr. Hooker, 
and was otherwiſe ſo liberal to him, that he became one 
of the moſt learned men of the age, Nor was Mr, Hooker 
ungrateful, but having occaſſon' to mention his good be- 
ctor in that piece; he calls him, Biſhop Lewe, © the 
© worthieft divine Chtiftendom hath bred far the ſpace of 
- ſome hundreds of years.“ | | 50 
Hut to return to biſhop Fervet, he had collected an ex- 
ceMent library of baoks of alt ſorts, not excepting the m 
Fnpettinent* of che popiſh authors; ald Here it was 9 
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he ſpent the greateſt and the beſt part of his time, rarely 
appearing abroad, eſpecially in a morning till eight of the 
clock; ſo that till that time it was not eaſy to ſpeak with 
him; when commonly he eat ſome ſlight thing for the 
ſupport of his thin body; and then, if no buſineſs diverted / 
him, retired to his ſtudy again till dinner. ; 
He maintained a plentiful, but ſober table, and though 
at it he eat very little himſelf, yet he took care his — 
might be well ſupplied, entertaining them in the mean 
time with much pleaſant and uſeful diſcourſe, telling and 
hearing any kind of innocent and diverting ſtories: For 
though he was a man of great and exact piety and virtue, 
yet he was not of a moroſe, ſullen, unſociable temper; 
and this his hoſpitality was equally beſtowed upon both 
foreigners and Engliſhmen, | | 

After dinner he heard cauſes, if any came in; and diſ- 
patched any buſineſs that belonged to him (though he 
would ſometunes do it at dinner too); and anſwered any 
| queſtions, and very often arbitrated and compoſed differ- 
ences betwixt his people, who knowing his great wiſdom 
and integrity, did very often refer themſelves. to him as 
the ſole arbitrator, where they met with ſpeedy, cheap, 
and impartial juſtice. 

At nine at night he called all his ſervants about him, 
examined how they had ſpent their time that day, com- 
mended ſome, and reproved others, as occaſion ſerved, and 
then cloſed the day with prayers, as he began it: The time 
of his publick morning prayers ſeems to have been eight. 

After this, he commonly went to his ſtudy again, and 
from thence to bed, his ſervant reading ſome part of an 
author to him, to compole his mind, and then committing 
himſelf to his GOD and Saviour, he betook himſelf to 
his reſt. | 

He was extremely careful of the revenues of the church, 
not caring whom he offended to preſerve it from impover- 
iſhing in an age, when the greateſt men, finding the queen 
not over liberal to her courtiers and ſervants, too often 
paid themſelves out of the church patrimony, for the ſer- 
vices they had done the crown, till they ruined ſome bi- 
ſhopricks intirely, and left others ſo very poor, that they 
are ſcarce able to maintain a prelate. | 

There is one inſtanee of this mentioned by all that have 
written our biſhop's life; a courtier, (who was alay-man), 
having obtained a prebend in the church of Saliſbury, 
and intending to let it to another lay- perſon for his belt 
advantage, acquainted biſhop Jewel with the conditions 
Vor. II. 8 between 
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between them; and ſome lawyers opinion about them. 
To which the biſhog replied; What your lawyers _ 
„ anſwer I know not; but for my part, to my power, 
© will take care that my church ſhallſuſtain no loſs whilſt 
„ Thive,” What was the event of this, none of them have 
told us, 

Nor was he careful of his own church only, but of the 
whole Engliſb church, as appears by his — upon 
Pſalm lxix. . The zeal of thine houſe hath eaten me up- 

hich he preached before the queen and court, as ap- 
pears by it in ſeveral addreſſes to her in the body of that 
ſermon. In it he hath this obſervation. ©* In other coun- 
64 tries the receiving of the goſpel hath always been the 
6 cauſe that learning was more ſet by; and learning hath 
t ever been the furtherance of the goſpel. In England, I 
& know not how it cometh otherwiſe to paſs, for ſince 
se the goſpel hath been received, the maintenance for 
„ learning hath been decayed ; and the lack of learning 
«© will be the decay of the goſpel.” And a little after he 
tells us, 'T hoſe that ſhould» be foſters of learning, and 
<< increaſe the livings, had no zeal, What ſaid I, in- 
te creaſe? Nay, the livings and proviſions which hereto- 
« ſore given to this uſe are, (ſaith he) taken away.” 
And alittle after, Whereas all other labourers and ar- 
«© tifcers have their hire increaſed double, as much as it 
„ was wont to be; only the poor man that laboureth and 
<< ſweateth in the vineyard of the Lord of hoſts, hatWhis 
«© hire abridged and abated.” And he applies himſelf to- 
wards the concluſion thus to the great men. “ You in- 
6 rjiched them which mogked, and blinded, and devoured 
« you; ſpoil not them now that feed, and inſtruct, and 
„% comfort you.” « 

His WRITINGS which have rendered his name famous 
over all the Chriſtian world, are as follow: 1. Exhortati» 
ad Oxonienfes. The ſubſtance printed in Humfrey's life of 
him, p. 35, and ſeq. edit. 1573, 4to. 2. Exhortatio in 
collegio CC. =u_ concio in fundatoris Foxi commemorationem, 

rinted ibid. p. 45, 46, &c. 3. Concio in templo B. M. 
Virginia, Oxon. 15 50, preached for his degree of B. D. it 
is reprinted in Humfrey, ibid. p. 49. and again in Englißb 
by R. at London, 1586, 8 vo. 4. Oratio in aula collegit 
CC; His farewel Speech on his Expulſion in 1554, 
printed 1 Humfrey, ibid. p. 74, &c. F. A fhort 
tract, De Uſura, ibid. p. 217, &c. 6. Epiſtola ad Btipio- 


nem, Patritium Fenetum, &c. 1559, and reprinted in the 

Appendix to father Paul's Iliſtory of the Council of Trent, 

in Exghſh, by Brent, third edit. 1629, folio. 7. A. Lotter 
0 
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to Henry Bullinger, at Zurich, concerning the State of 
Religion in England, dated May 22, 15 59» printed in the 
Appendix to Strype's Annals, No. xx. 8. Another Letter 
to the ſame, dated Feb. 8, 1556, concerning his contro- 
verſy with Hardynge, ibid. c 36, 37: 9. Letters be- 
tween him and Dr. Henry Cole, c. London, 1560, 8v0. 
10. A Sermon preached at St. Paul's Croſs, the ſecond 
Sunday before Eaſter, an, 1560, London, 1560, 8vo.. Dr. 
Cole wrote ſeveral letters to him on this ſubjet. 11. A 
Reply to Mr. Hardynge's:Anſwer, &c. London, 1566. fol. 
ant again in Latin, by Vill. Whitaker, fellow of r 
college, Cambridge, at Geneva, 1578, 4to. (ſee his Lite, 
hereafter). And again in 1585, in folio, with our Author's 
Apologia Eccleſiæ Anglicans. 12. Apologia Eccleſia Anglie 
cane, London, 1562, Svo. it was ſeveral times printed in 
England and abroad, and a Greek tranſlation of it was 
printed at Oxford, 1614, 8&vo. The Engliſh tranſlation by 
the lady Bacon, wife to dir Nicholas Baron, intituled, An 
Apology or Anſwer in Defence of the Church of Eng- 
land, &c. London, 1562, 70. This apology was approve 
ed by the queen, and ſet forth with the conſent of the bi- 
ſhops. 13. A Defence of the Apology, &c London, 
1564, 1567, folio, again in Latin by Thomas Braddoct, 
fellow of Chri/Ps-college, Cambridge, at Geneva, 1600, 
folio. This was ordered by Q. Elizabeth, K. James, 
and K. Charles, and four ſucceſſive archbiſhaps, to be 
read and chained up in all pariſh churches throughout 
England and Wales. 14. An Anſwer to a Book written 
by Mr. Hardynge, intituled, A Detection of ſundry foul 
Errors, &c. Lion, 1568 and 157, folio, 15. A View 
of a ſeditious Bull, ſent into England from Pius V. &c. 
London 1582, 8vo. 16. A Treatiſe of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, ibid. 8 vo. 17. Expoſition on the two Epiſtles ta 
the Theſſuloniang, ibid. 1694, 8 vo. 18. A Treatiſe of the 
Sacraments, &c. ibid. 1583. 19. Certain Sermons preach» 
ed before the Queen's Majeſty, at Paul's Groſs, and elſe», 
where. All theſe books, (except the firſt. eight,) with 
the Sermons and Apology, were printed at London in 
1609, in one vol. folio, with an Abſtract of our Author's 
Life by Dan. Featly, but full of faults, as Mr. Mood ſays. 
20. An Anſwer to certain frivolous Objections againſt 
the Government of the Church of England, London, 1641, 
4to, a ſingle ſheet, 21. Many Letters in the Collection 
of Records in Part iii, of Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of the 
Retormation, 

8 2 A Letter 
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Litter written to the Reverend Father in God Dr. John 
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Jewel, Lord Biſhop of Saliſbury, by Dr. Peter Martyr. 


© BY the favour of the biſhop of London, (moſt wor- 


thy prelate and my very good lord,) there was brought 


me one of your Apologies for the Church of England ; 
which neither I nor any others hereabouts before had 
ſeen: It is true in your laſt letter you rather intimated 
that it might come out, than ſignified that it ſhould; 
but however it came not hither till about the middle of 


July. And from hence your lordſhip _ conſider how 


much we ſuffer from the * of places. It hath 
not only given me an entife ſatisfaction, who approve 
and am ſtrangely pleaſed with all you do; but to Bul- 
linger and his ſons, and ſons in law: And it ſeems ſo 
very wiſe, admirable and elegant to Gualter and Mol- 
phius, that they can put no end to their commendations 
of it, as not thinking there hath been any thing printed 
in theſe times of ſo great a perfection. I do infinitely 
congratulate this great feligity of your parts, this ex- 
cellent edification of the church, and the konour you 
have done your country; and I do mott earneſtly be- 
ſeech you to go on in the ſame way; for though we 
have a good cauſe, yet the defenders of it are few in 
compariſon of its enemies; and they now ſeem ſo awak- 
ened, that they have of late won much upon the igno- 
rant multitude, by the OD of their ſtyle, and the 
ſubtilty, of their ſophiſtry. 1 ſpeak this of Staphylys 
and Hits, and fome other writers of that party, who 
are now the ftont champions of the papal errors. But 
now you have, by this your moſt elegant and learned 
Apology, raifed fuch an hope in the minds of all good 
and learned men, that they generally promiſe them- 
ſelves, that whilſt you live, the Reformed religion ſhalt 
never want an advocate againſt its enemies. Ane truly 
Jam extreamly glad, that T am fo happy as to live to 
ſee that day which made you the father of fo illuſtrious 


and eloquent a production. May the GOD of hea- 


4 
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ven of his goodneſs grant that you may be bleſſed ig 
time with many more ſuch,” 15 | x 


Zurick, Aug. 24, 1562. . 
H 
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Tux SCOTCH. REFORMER, 


\ COTLAND had the honor of producing this great 
O and eminent luminary; who became the principal in- 
ſtrument, in GO 's hand, of effecting the RxroxuA- 
TION in that kingdom, at a time when papal darkneſs, 
ignorance, and ſuperſtition, had involved the whole na- 
tion in ſhades of deeper than Egyptian night. He was 
deſcended of an antient and honorable family; and was 
born in the year 1505, at Giffard, near Hadington, in the 
county of Fa- Lothian, in Scotland. He received the firſt 
part of his education in the grammar-ſchool of Hading- 
ton, and from thence was removed to the univegſity of St. 
Andrew's, and placed under the tuition of the — 
Mr. John Mair. He applied with uncommon diligence 
to the academical learning in vogue at that time; and, 
by the natural ſharpneſs of his wit, having made a very 
great progreſs in theſe ſtudies in a ſhort ſpace, he ob- 
tained the degree of maſter of arts when very young. As 
the bent of his inclination led him ſtrongly to the ods 
he turned: the courſe of his ſtudies = that way, and, 
by the advantage of his tutor's inſtructions, ſoon became 
remarkable for his knowledge in ſcholaſtic theology; in- 
ſomuch, that he obtained prieſt's orders before < time 
uſually allowed by the canons; and, from being an 
auditor of his tutor's inſtructiont he began himſelf to 
teach, with great applauſe, his beloved ſcience to others. 
But after ſome time, upon a careful peruſal of the fathers 
of the church, and particularly the writings of St. Ferom 
and St. Auſtin, his taſte was entirely altered. He quitted 
the ſubtilizing method of theories and the ſchoolmen, 
and applied himſelf to a plainer and more ſimple divinity. 
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At his entrance upon this new courſe of ſtudy, he at- 
tended the preaching of Thomas Guilliam, a black-friar, 
whoſe fermons were of extraordinary ſervice to him. 
This friar, who was provincial of his order, was born at 
Athelſton-ford, in Ea Lothian : And in this year, viz. 
1543, he was chaplain to the earl of Arran, then gover- 
nor of Scotland, and who favored the Reformation. Sir 
James Balfour ſays, he tranſlated the New Teſtament, and 

ublicly preached againſt the pope's authority; and that 
he was winked at by the regent, and ſupported by the 
noblemen that had returned lately from England. Which 
ſerves to explain what Buchanan ſays concerning him, that 
he was a-preacher of ſqund judgement and Faalchcome 
doctrine;' as alſo of Calderwood, who obſerves, that he 
was * the firſt from whom Mr. Knox received any taſte of 


the truth. Accordingly, Mr. Knox himſelf remarks, 


in his hiſtory of the Reformation, that “the provincial 
++. was learned and found, of a good utterance, but with 
+5. a great vehemetice againſt ſuperſtition.” The next 
year, 1544, Mr. George Wiſhart, ſo much celebrated in 
the hiſtory of this time *, 22 from England, with 
the commiſſionet ſent from K. Henry VIII. our Author 
being of an inquiſitive nature, learned from him, the 
following year, the principles of the Proteſtants; with 
which he was ſo pleaſed, that he renounced the Romi/h 
religion, and became a zealous Proteſtants 

He left St. Andrew's a little before, being appointed 
tutor to the ſons of the lairds of Ormiſton and Langnidry, 
who were both favorers of the Reformation. Mr. Knex's 
ordinary reſidence was at Langnidry, where he not only 
inſtructed his pupils in the ſeveral parts of learning, but 
was particularly careful to inſtil into * the principles 
of piety and the Proteſtant religion. This coming to the 
ear of the biſhop of St. Andrew's, that prelate proſecuted 
him with ſuch ſeverity, that he was frequently obliged 
to abſcond, and fly from place to place. Whereupon, 
being wearied with ſuch continual dangers, he reſolved 
to retire to Germany, where the Reformation was gaining 
ground; knowing in England, though the pope's 
authority was ſuppreſſed, yet the greater part of his doc- 
trine remained in full vigor. But this deſign being much 
diſliked by the fathers of both his pupils, they, by their 
importunity,. prevailed with him to go to St. Andrew's 


For a particular account of this very famous and ſucceſsful 
preacher of the goſpel, ſee his life in Vol. I. p. 235. 
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about Eafter, 1547; and for his own ſafety, as well as 
that of their children, to betake himſelf to the caſtle, 
where they might all be ſecure from the efforts of the 
Papiſts, and he be in a condition to inſtruct theſe young 
ntlemen with greater advantage. Here he began to 
teach his pupils in his uſual manner. Beſides the gram 
mar and the claſſical authors, he read a catechifm to 
them, which he obliged them to give an account of pub- 
licly in the pariſh church of St. Andrew's. He likewiſe 
continued to read to them the goſpel of St. John, pro- 
ceeding where he left off at his departure from Langmdry. 
This lecture he read at a certain hour, in the chapel 
within the caſtle, at which ſeveral of the place were pre- 
ſent. Among theſe, Mr. Henry Balnaveis, and John 
Rough, preacher there, being pleaſed with his doctrines, 
(for they were zealous for the new [that is, the Reformed] 
religion), began earneſtly to intreat him to take the 
preacher's place; but he abſolutely refuſed, alledging, 
„ that he would not run where GOD had not called 
him,“ meaning, that he would do nothing without a 
lawful vocation. — they deliberating the matter 
in a conſultation with Sir David Lind of the Mount, 
lyon king at arms, a perſon of great probity and learn- 
ing, it was concluded to give Mr. Knox a — publicly 
by the mouth of the preacher. Accordingly Mr. Rongh, 
upon the day appointed, preached a ſermon concernin 
the election of miniſters, wherein he ſet forth, © what 
power the congregation, how ſmall ſoever it was paſſing 
© the number of two or three, had above [over] any man, 
in whom they ſuppoſed and eſpied the gifts of GOD 
to be, and how dangerous it was to refuſe, and not to 
© hear the voice of uch as deſire to be inſtructed. Theſe 
and other things being declared in general, the preacher 
then addreſſed himſelf particularly to Mr. Knox in theſe 
wagds : Brother, ye ſhall not be offended, albeit I ſpeak 
© unto you that which I have in charge, even from all 
© theſe that are here preſent; which is this. In the name 
of GOD, and of his Son Feſus Chriſt, and in the name 
of theſe that preſently call you by my mouth, I charge 
© you that ye refuſe not this holy vocation ; but, as ye 
© tender the glory of GOD, the inereaſe of Chri/'s king- 
dom, the efikication of your brethren, and the comfort 
© of men, whom ye underſtand well enough to be op- 
« preſſed by the multitude of labours, that ye take upon 
©. you the public office and charge of preaching, even as 
ye look to avoid G OD's heavy diſpleaſure; and defire 
| I © that 
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© that he ſhould multiply his graces with you.“ Then 
directing his ſpeech to the audience, he ſaid, Was not 
this your charge to me, and do ye not approve this vo- 
cation? They anſwered, It was, and we approve it.” 
At which Mr. Buer abaſhed, burſt forth into tears, and 
withdrew into his chamber. His countenance and be- 
havior from that day, to the day he was forced to preſent 
himſelf to the public place of preaching, did ſufficiently 
declare the grief and trouble of his heart: For no man 
ſaw any ſign of mirth in him, neither yet had he pleaſure 
to accompany any man for many days afterwards. | 
But on the Sunday appointed, aſcending the pulpit, he 
preached a ſermon from Dan. vii. 23—28, when he proved 
to the ſatisfaction of his auditors, that the pope was an- 
tichriſt, and that the doctrine of the Roman church was 


contrary to the doctrine of Chri/t and his apoſtles. He 


likewiſe gave the notes both of the true church, and of 
the antichriſtian church, &c. of which he gives a full 
account in his hiſtory; and alſo of a public diſputation 
which he then had with the dean of St. Andrew's upon 
popery, at the end of which the people unanimouſly called 
on him to let tham hear the ſame doctrine from the preach- 
ing place; which call he accordingly obeyed, This ſer- 
mon made a great noiſe, and the popiſh clergy being much 
incenſed by it, the abbot of Paiſley, lately nominated to 
the ſee of St. Andrew's, and not yet conſecrated, wrote a 
letter to the ſub-prior, who, ſede vacante, was vicar-ge- 
neral, expreſſing great ſurprize, that ſuch heretical and 
ſchiſmatical doctrines were ſuffered to be taught without 
oppolition. Upon this rebuke, the ſub-prior called a con- 
vention of grey and black-friars, to meet in St. Leonard's- 
Yard; where, both our preachers bging convened, they 
were charged with ſeveral offences “. T he articles 1 the 
8 - | arge 
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Tue following are the articles exhibited againſt them. 15. No 


© mortal man can be the head of the church. 2. The pope is ane 
* antichryſt, and fo is no member of Chriſtis miſtical bodie. 3. Man 
may nether mak nor devyie a religioun, that is acceptabill to God, 
* bot man is bound to obſerve and keip the religioun, that fra God 
© is refſavit, without chopping or chainging thairof, 4. The ſacra- 
* mentis of the N. Teſtament aucht to U ualttrate, as they war in- 
© ſtituted by Chritt Jeſus, and practiſit by his apgltles ; nothing aucht 
to be addit unto thame, nothing aucht to be diminiſhed frome thame. 
* 5+ The maſs is abbominabill idolatrie, blaſphemous to the deyth of 
* Chriſt, and a prophanation of the Lord's ſupper. 6. Fhair is no 
* purgatorie, in the whiche the ſoullis of men can nether be pyned os 
5 purged efter this lyif. But hevin reſtis to the faithfull, and hell to 
the reprobate and unfaithfull, 7. Praying for the deid is vain, and 
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charge being read, the ſub- prior entered into a conference 
with Mr. Knox, who, after that, diſputed with one of the 
friars upon ſeveral controverted points between the Papiſts 
and Proteſtants, Popery ſenſibly loſt ground by the diſ- 
pute; and the ſupporters of it found themſelves obliged to 
take another method to maintain its reputation. An order 
was paſſed, obliging every learned perſon in the abbey and 
univerſity, to preach in the pariſh-church by turns on 
Sundays, and, in their ſermons, not to touch upon any 
of the controverted points. But Mr, Knox rendered this 
caution ineffectual, by preaching on the week-days ; when 
he took occaſion to praiſe GO D that Feſus Chrift was 
preached, and nothing ſaid publicly againſt the doctrine 
he had taught them : Proteſting withal, that if in his ab- 
ſence they ſhould ſpeak any thing which they forbore while 
he was preſent, that his hearers ſhould ſuſpend their judge- 
ment till it ſhould pleaſe GOD they ſhould hear him 
again. And he was ſo ſucceſsful in his work, that all the 
people in the caſtl:, and a great number in the town, 
openly profeſſed the Proteſtant doctrine, and teſtified it by 
partaking of the Lord's ſupper, in the ſame manner as it was 
adminiſtered in the church of Scotland, after the Proteſtant 
religion was eſtabliſhed by law, in the year 1560. And 
this, in the year 1547, was, perhaps, the firſt time that 
the ſacrament was adminiſtered in Scotland in the way of 
the Reformed churches. Mr. Knox continued thus in the 


- diligent diſcharge of his miniſterial work, till July that 


year, when the caſtle was ſurrendered to the French, upon 
terms, that all in the garriſon ſhould be carried ſafe to 
France; and, in caſe they were not ſatisfied with the con- 
ditions of their liberty there, they ſhould be conveyed at 
the expence of that king wherever they pleaſed, Scotland 
excepted, MY. Knox with the reſt was carried to France, 
and, from an attentive peruſal of this part of his life, in 
his hiſtory of the Reformation in Scotland, printed in 1732, 
it appears that he remained a priſoner on board the gallies 
till the latter end of the year 1549; when, boy ſet at 
liberty, he paſſed to Por ar and going to London, was 
there licenſed, and appointed preacher, firſt at Berwick 
and next at Newcaſtle, During this employ, he received 
a ſummons, in the year 1551, to appear before Cuthbert 
Tonſtal biſhop of Durham, tor preaching againſt the maſs. 


© to the deid is idolatrie. $. Thair is no biſchopis, except they preiche 
Devin by thameſelvis, without ony ſubſtitute, 9. The teindis [tenths] 
© by Godis law, do not apertein of neceſſitie to the Kickmen,” 
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In the ſame year, he was appointed chaplain to K. EAd- 
ward VI. * and, the enſuing year, he had the grant of an 
annuity of forty pounds, payable quarterly out of the 
augmentation office, till ſome benefice in the church 
ſhould be conferred on him. And from ſome of Mr. 
Knax's original letters, in the hands of the reverend Mr. 
Waordrow, miniſter of Eaſſiwood, it appears, that he en- 
joyed this annuity of forty pounds till the beginning of 
Q. Mary's reign, In a letter to Mrs. Bowes his mother- 
in-law, dated 1553, he tells her, that he was obliged to 
abſcond by reaſon of the fury of the Papiſts, and adds, 
I will not make you privy how rich I am, but off Zon- 
« don I departed with leſs money than ten groats: But 
«© GOD hath ſince provided, and will, I doubt not, 
£ abundantly for this life. Either the queen's majeſty, 
« or ſome treaſurer, will be forty pounds richer by me, 
& for ſo meickle lack I of duty of my patent; but that 
4 little troubles me.” The ſame year, viz. 1551, he came 
into ſome trouble, on account of a bold ſermon preached 
at Newcaſtle on Chriſtmas-day, againſt the obſtinacy of the 
Papiſts f. And, about the latter end of the year, 155}, 
he returned to London; and being well eſteemed by his 
majeſty and ſome of the court, for his zealous preachin 
againſt the errors of the Romiſh church, he was — 
to preach before the king and council at Heminſler, à 
little before his majeſty's departure thence. In this ſer- 
mon he had ſeveral piercing glances againſt ſome great 
ones, who were ſecretly well-wiſhers to the popiſh re- 


In the month of December, 1551, it was thought fit that the 
king ſhould retain fix chaplains in ordinary, who ſhould not only wait 
on him, but be itineraries, and preach the goſpel all the nation over; 
two of theſe ſix to be always preſent at court, and four abſent abroad 
in preaching ; one year, two in Wales, two in Lancaſhire and Derby; 
next year, two in the Marches of Scotland, and two in Yorkfbire ; the 
third year, two in Dewon/brre, and two in Hampſhire ; the fourth year, 
two in Norfolk and Ee, and two in Kent and Suſſex ; and theſe fix 
to be Bl, Harley, Pern, Grindal, Bradford, the ſixth was daſhed out 
of the king's journal, from whence this is taken, which probably was 
Knox ; for he was one of the preachers of the North at Newcaftle and 
elſewhere, and had a ſalary paid him out of the exchequer, But the 
number was reduced to four, Bradford allo being left out, who were 
ſtyled the king's ordinary chaplains. Strype's Memorials, Vol. II. 
In this ftermon he affirmed, that, whoſoever in his heart was an 
enemy to Chriſ's doct ine and goſpel, which was then preached within 
the realm, was an enemy to GOD, and ſecret traitor allo to the 
crown and commonwealth of Ezg/and, and that, as ſuch, thirſed after 
nothing more than the king's death, which their iniquities would pro- 
cure. He ſaid, they regarded not who ſhould reign over them, ſo that 
their idolatry might be erected again. 
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ligion, though they outwardly ſubmitted to the then pre» 
ſent eſtabliſhment . But notwithſtanding it muſt have 
been about this time, that the council ſent -to -Cranmerz 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, to beſtow the living of Allbal - 
lotus, Bread-Street, in — upon him, which accords 
ingly was offered him; but he refuſed it, not caring to 
conform to the Engliſh liturgy as it then ſtood + Hows 

. ever, 


. * Strype ſays, particularly the earl of Northumberland and the mar- 
quis of Winchefter were both preſent at the ſermon, in character of 
Achitophel the counſellor, Judas the purſe-bearer, and Shebna the ſcribe, 
comptroller and treaſurer. 

+ We have the following account of this matter by Strype, taken 
from a letter of Mr, Knox. April 14, 1552-3, Knox was called be- 
fore the council, who demanded of him three queſtions, x. Why he 
« refuſed the benefice provided for him in London To which he an- 
ſwered, that ** his conſcience did witneſs, that he might profit more in 
„ ſome other place than in London, and therefore had no pleaſure to 
„accept any office there,” 2. Whether he thought, that no Chriſ- 
tian might ſerve in the eccleſiaſtical miniſtration, according to the 
© rites and laws of the realm of England?" To which he ſaid, that 


©. many things at that time were worthy of reformation in the miniſters. 


« of England, without the reformation whereof, no miniſter did or 
« could dilcharge his conſcience before GOD z for no miniſters in 
« England had authority to ſeparate the lepers from the heal,” * 
is, they had not the full power of ex communication,] “which, he 
« ſaid, was a chief point of his office. 3. They aſked him, If 
© kneeling at the Lord's table was not indifferent?“ He anſwered, that 
« Chriff's action was moſt ect, and it was done without kneeling 3 
and it was mot ſure to follow his example, and that kneeling was 
« man's addition and invention.“ About this queſtion there was great 
contention between the lords of the council and him. There were 
then preſent the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Cranmer ; the biſhop of 
Bly, Goodvrick ; lord — lord treaſurer ; the earls of Bedford, 
Northampton, Shrewſbury ; the lord chamberlain, and both the ſecre - 
taries. After long reaſoning it was ſaid to him, that he was not called 
of any ill meaning, and that they were ſorry to know him of a con- 
trary mind to the common order. He anſwered, he“ was ſorry the 
„ common order was contrary to Chriff's inſtitution.” He was Yiſ- 
miſled with ſome gentle ſpeeches, and they willed him to adviſe with 
himſelf, whether he would communicate according to that order.“ 

It is athrmed by ſeveral writers of good authority, that, beſides the 
living of Allballows, Mr. Knox had tha offer of a biſhopric made to 
him in Edward Vith's reign, and that he refuſed it. Melchior Adam 
ſays, At that time in England reigned Edward VI. who obſervin 
* Knox's picty, had a ſingular kindneſs for the man, and he was of- 
© fered a 7 by the king's command; but he refuſed it with 
* indignation, vehemently condemning thoſe titles, as ſavouring of 
* the kingdom of antichriſt.“ Mr. Calderwood confirms the above 
paſſage, by ſaying, * Mr. Knox being then reſident in St. Andrew's, 
* and preaching on the Lord's day, February 10, 1572, the earl of 
Mar being preſent, refuſed to inaugurate the biſhop; yea, in open 
* audience of many then preſent, he denounced anathema to the giver 
© and anathema to the receiver, 2 I find in a certain — 
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ever, he ſtill held his place as itinerary-preacher ; and, in 
the diſcharge of that office, going to Buckinghamſhire, was 
much pleated with his reception at ſome towns, parti- 
cularly at Amerſham, in that county; and he continued to 
preach there, and at other places, ſome time after Q, 
Mary's acceflion to the throne. But that year, viz. in 
February 1553, he left England, as appears from two 
MS. papers in the hands of the Rev. Mr. Moodroto; one, 
addreſſed to Mrs. Bowes, his mothcr-in-law, concludes 
thus, „upon the very point of my journey, the laſt of 
% January, 1553, Watch and pra, Your ſon with 
* forrowtul heart, 7. X.“ The other bears this title, 
56 _ Knox, to the faithful in London, Newcaſtle, and 
© Berwick, Sc.“ and ends thus; From a fair troublit 
© hairt, upon my departure from Drepe, 1551, guliidder 
„God knawis, Yohn Knox.” Having croſſed the ſea to 
Dieppe in France, he went from thence to Geneva; where 
he had not been long, when he was called by the con- 
gregation of the En 1: refugees, then eſtabliſhed at Frank- 


ort, to be preacher to them. This call he obeyed (though 
P * > 


unwillingly) at the inſtance of Calvin. 

Mr. Knox continued at Frankfort, till ſome of the prin- 
cipal perſons of his congregation, (particularly Dr. R. 
Cox, E. Edtuard VIth's preceptor) finding it impoſſible 
to perſuade him to uſe the Englib liturgy, reſolved to 
effect his removal from the place. In that view, the 
accuſed him to the magiſtrates of treaſon, committed bot 
againſt their ſovereign, the . of Germany, and alſo 
againſt their own ſovercign in England, Q. Mary, Upon 
which, the magiſtrates not having it in their power to 
ſave him, if he ſhould be required either by the emperor, 
or in his name by Q. Mary, gave him private notice of it; 
which he no ſooner received, than he ſet out for Geneva; 
where he arrived March 26, 1555, but ſtaid there only 
till Augu/t following; when, reſolving after ſo long an 
abſence to make a vit to his native country, he went to 
Scotland. Upon his arrival there, which was in the end 


And the ſame writer further obſerves, that, when Mr. John Ruther- 
« ford, grams of the Old College, alledged Mr. Kzox's repining pro- 
* ceeded from male-contentment [becauſe he was not made biſhop 
5 himſelf}, Mr. Knox 1 himſelf the next Lord's day, ſaying, 
% have refuſed a greater biſhopric than ever it was, which I might 
4% have had with the favour of greater men than he hath his; I did 
* and do repine for the diſcharge of my conſcience.” Mr. Petrie 
gives the ſame account, with this addition, that Mr. Knox ſaid, ** I 
# did and do repine for the diſcharge of my conſcience, that the church 
* of Scotland be not ſubjeR to that order.“ 


of 
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of harveſt, finding the profeſſors of the Reformed religion 
much increaſed. in number, and formed into a ſoci 
under the inſpection of the following teachers; William 
Harlow, Jobn Willock, Paul Maffy or Methuen, and Job 
Erſtine of Dun, he aſſociated himſelf with them, and 
preached to them. 3 after this, he accompanied 


one of them, the laird of Dun, to his ſeat in the north; 
where he ſtayed a month, teaching and preaching daily to 
conſiderable numbers who reſorted thither, among whom 
were the chief gentlemen in that country. From thence 
returning to Lothian, he reſided for the moſt part in the 
houſe of Calder with Sir James Sandilands, a man of great 
prudence and worth, where he met with many perſons of 
the firſt rank; viz. the maiſter of Erſkine, afterwards earl 
of Mar; the lord Lorn, afterwards earl of Argyle; lord 
James Stewart, prior of St. Andrews, afterwards earl of 
Murray, and regent of Scotland, With theſe noble per- 
ſonages he converſed familiarly, and confirmed them in 
the truth of the Proteſtant doctrine. 

In the winter of 1555, he taught, for the moſt part, in 
Edinburgh; about Chriſimas 1556, he went to the Weſt of 
Scotland at the deſire of ſome Proteſtant gentlemen, as John 
Lockhart of Bar, Robert Campbell of Kinzeancleugh, and 
others, and preached in many places in Ye, viz. the 
houſes of Bar, Carnal, Uchiltree, Gathgirth, and the town 
of Air. In his ſermons he inſiſted much upon the unlaw- 
. fulneſs of being preſent at maſs, which he maintained to 
be an idolatrous worſhip. In ſome of theſe places he cele- 
brated the Lord's ſupper after the manner of the Reformed 
churches. He viſited likewiſe the earl of Glencairn, at 
Hynlaiſton in the county of Renfrew, and adminiſtred the 
facrament to his lordſhip's family. From theſe weſtern 
parts he returned to the eaſt, and reſided ſome time in Cal- 
der, where many reſorted to him both for doctrine and the 
benefit of the ſacraments. From thence he went a ſecond 
time to the laird of Dun's houſe, in the county of Mearns, 
where he preached more publicly than before, and admi- 
niſtred the ſacrament to many perſons of note at their de- 
fire, The popiſh clergy being alarmed at this ſucceſs of 
Mr. Knox, in promoting the Proteſtant cauſe, ſummoned 


him to appear before them in the church of Blackfriars in 
Edinburgh, on the fifteenth of May, 1556. Several gentle- 
men of diſtinction, among whom the laird of Dun was 
none of the leaſt conſiderable, reſolving to ſtand by him, 
he determined to obey the ſummons. But the proſecution 
was dropped, upon ſome informality of the ſummons, as 

was 
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was pretended, when the biſhops perceived ſuch a conſi- 
derable party appearing in his behalf. However, he went 
to Edinburgh on the day to which he was cited, where he 
preached to a greater audience than ever he had done be- 
fore; in the biſhop of Dunkeld's great houſe he taught, 
both before and after noon, to a great number for ten 
days. | 
Ar this time the earl of Glencairn prevailed with the 
ear] Mariſchal, and his truſtee Henry Drummond, to hear 
one of Mr. Knox's ſermons. They were extremely well 
fatished with his diſcourſe, and propoſed to him to write 
to the queen regent an earneſt letter, to perſuade her, if 
poſſible, to hear the Proteſtant doctrine. He complied 
with their deſire, and wrote to her in May, 1556. The 
jetter was delivered by the earl of Glencairn; the queen 
read it, and gave it to James Beaton, archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, with this ſarcaſm : * Pleaſe you, my lord, to read 
a paſquil.” This gave occaſion to Mr. Knox to make 
ſome additions to his letter, which he printed afterwards 
with the additions at Geneva, in the year 1558. 

While our Reformer was thus occupied in Scotland, he 
received letters from the Englih congregation at Geneva, 
earneſtly intreating him to come thither : For after his 
expulſion from Frankfort, ſeveral of the congregation went 
to Geneva. Having ſeriouſly conſidered this invitation, 
he determined to return to that people, who had ſo great 
a regard for him. Accordingly, in July 1556, he left 
Scotland, and having firſt ſent his mother-in-law Elizabeth 
Bowes, and her daughter Margery his wife, to Dieppe in 
France, he followed after, and from thence they went to 
Geneva. He had no ſooner turned his back, than the bi- 
ſhops ſummoned him to appear before them; and, upon 
his non- appearance, they paſſed a ſentence of death againſt 
him for hereſy, and burnt him in effigy at the croſs of 
Edinburgh. Againſt this ſentence he formed, and after- 
wards printed at Geneva, in the year 1558, his“ Appel- 
lation from the cruel] and an unjuſt Sentence pro- 
nounced againſt him by the falſe Bilbops and Clergy of 
Scotland; with his Supplication to the Nobility, Eſtates, 
and Commonalty of the ſaid Realm.” 

On the tenth of March, 1557, the earl of Glencairn, 
lord Lern, Jobn Erſkine of Dun, (for lord Erſkine had not 
yet joined himſelf to this party), and James Stewart, af- 
terwards earl of Murray, the chief promoters of the Re- 
formation at that time in Scotland, judging their affairs to 
de in a pretty good poſture, and being ſenſible of the w_ 
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fulneſs of Mr. Knox for the purpoſe, ſent him an expreſa, 


earneſtly deſiring him to return home“. This letter com- 
ing to his hands in May, 1557, he immediately communi- 
cated it to his congregation, who were very unwilling to 
part with him; but having conſulted with Caluin and 
other worthy miniſters, they gave it as their opinion, that 
he could not refuſe ſuch a «> 4 call, unleſs he would de- 
clare himſelf rebellious to GOD and unmerciful to his 
country. The congregation upon this yielded to his re- 
turn to Scotland, and he wrote back by the meſſengers 
who brought the letter, that he would return to them 
with all reaſonable expedition. Accordingly, having pro- 
vided for his congregation at Geneva, he left them in the 
end of September, and came to Dieppe, in his way to Scer- 
land, on the twenty-fourth of October. But there he un- 
expectedly met with letters from thence, contrary to the 
former, informing him, that new conſultations were entered 
into, and adviſing him to ſtay at Dieppe till the final conclu- 
ſion of them. This was further alſo explained in another 
letter, directed to a friend of Mr. Knox, in which he was 
told, that many of thoſe who had before joined in this 
invitation, were becoming inconſtant, and began todraw 
back. Upon the receipt of theſe advices, Mr. Xnox 
wrote an expoſtulatory letter to the lords who invited 
him, concerning their raſhneſs; in which he denounced 
judgements againſt ſuch as ſhould be inconſtant in the 
religion they now profeſſed, Beſides this, he wrote ſeve- 
ral other letters from Dieppe, both to the nobility and pro- 
feſſors of the Reformed religion of an inferior degree, ex- 
horting them to conſtancy in their profeſſion, and givin 
ſome uſeful cautions againſt the errors of ſectaries, Sick 
grew up about this time both in Germany and England. 

Mr. Knox exciting them in theſe letters to a greater 
degree of zeal for the doctrine they had eſpouſed, they 
came at laſt to this reſolution, that * They would follow 
forth their purpoſe, and commit themſelves, and what- 
© ſoever GOD had given them, into his hands, rather 
than ſuffer idolatry to reign, and the ſubjects be de- 
«* frauded of the only food of their fouls;* and that every 
one might be aſſured the more of one another, a common 
bond or covenant was made and entered into by them, 
dated at Edinburgh, December 3, 1857+. 


Mr. 


This letter is printed in his hiſtory, p. 97, 98. and is dated Sie- 
ling, March 10, 1556. to which, on account of its length, we are 
obliged to refer the curious Reader. | 


T The covenant run thus; © We peiceive how ſathan in his mem- 
© berts, 
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Mr. Knox returned to Geneva in the beginning of the 
year 1558, and the fame Jo he printed there his trea- 


tiſe, entitled, The firſt Blaſt of the Trumpet againſt 
the monſtrous Regiment of Women.” Mr. D. Calder- 
wood takes notice that the cruel and bloody government of 
Q. Mary of England, and the endeavors of Mary of Lor- 
rain, queen regent of Scotland, to break through the legal 
conſtitution, and introduce tyrannical government, and 
the domination of the French, were the chief motives 
which induced Mr. Knox to write and publiſh this piece 
that writer adds, that in it he ſhews his erudition and va- 
riety of reading, more than in any other of his treatiſes. 
However, it is certain it made a great noiſe, and was the 
occaſion of much obloquy and reproach againſt him. Yet 
it was much approved by ſeveral of the exiled Proteſtants, 
though diſliked by others. Mr. Strype obferves, that, 
© After the death of K. Edward, though Q. Mary was 
acknowledged by the far greater part of the Proteſtants 

in 


© beris, the antichriſtis of our tyme cruellie doeth rage, ſeeking to 
* downthring and to deſtroy the evangell of Chriſt and his congrega- 
© tion, aucht, according to our boundin dewtie, to ſtryve in our maiſ- 
©* teris cauſe, evin unto he deith, being certane of the victorie in him 
* Thequhilk our dewtie, being weill conſiderit, we do promeis befoir 
© the majeſtie of God and his congregation, That we be is grace, fall 
* with all diligence continuallie applie our haill power, ſubſtance, and 
© our very lyves to manteine, ſet fordward, and eſtabliſh the moſt 
© blifſit word of God, and his congregation : And fall labour at our 
5s poſſibilitie to have faythful miniſteris, puirlie and trewlie to miniſter 
© Chriſtis evangel and ſacraments to his pepill. We ſall mantein 
© thame, nuriſche thame, and defend thame, the haill congregation of 
* Chriſt, and everye member theirof at our haill poweris, and wairin 
© of our lyves, againſt ſathan and all wicked power that dois inten 
* tirranie or trubile againſt the foirſord congregation. Unto the quhilk 
© holie word and congregation we do join us; and alſo dois renunce 
© and foirſaik the congregation of ſathan with all the ſuperſtitiounis, 
* abominatiounis and idolatrie thereof. And mairover fall declair 
© our ſelfis manifeſtlie enemies thairto, be this our faythfull promeis 
© befoir God, teſtified to his congregation, be our ſubſcriptioun at 
© thir preſens. IR , IF | 
At Zain the third day of December, 1557 yeirs. 
800 callit to —2 N 
© Sic fubſcribitur, 

© A. erle of Argyll, | 

0 Glencairne. 

* Mortoun. 

© Archibald lord of Lorne. 

* Jobn Erſtin of Dun, &c. 
. Our biographer intorms us, that, from this bond, thoſe who ſepa- 
rated from poperys were called The Congregation ; becauſe in it 
oblige themſelves to maintain, ſet forward, and eſtabliſh the m 
bleſſed Word and his congregation ; and the nobility who adopted the 
Reformed intereſt wer: called * the lords of the congregation." 
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t in England, yet ſome few of them appeared for lady 
Jane ee, and Mr. Geodman, with ſome others, de- 
« clared againſt the lawfulneſs of the government of wo- 
© men, an opinion not peculiar to them, but adopted b 
* ſeveral learned men, and maintained by the whole king- 
dom of France. The Proteſtants in Fs land, who were 
of this opinion, are accounted Mr. Kiaw's diſciples.“ 
Mr. Strype alſo informs us, that Fox the martyrologiſt ha 
expoſtulated with K:ox about the matter of * The Blaſt,” 
and that Mr. Kncx returned him an anſwer in a letter, 
dated at Geneva, March 18, 1558; in which he makes a 
modeſt apology for writing this book, not excuſing an 
vehement or raſh expreſſions he had uſed in it, but ſti 
affirmed, that he was perſuaded of the truth of the poſi- 
tions laid down in it. He deſigned to have written a ſub- 
ſequent piede, which was to have been called The Se- 
cond Blaſt.” But Q. Mary of England dying ſoon after 
« The Firſt Blaſt” was publiſhed, and he having a great 
eſteem for Q. Elizabeth, and entertaining great hopes of 
ſignal advantages to the Proteſtant cauſe from her govern- 
ment, whom he looked upon as an inſtrument raiſed up 
by the good providence of GOD for the good of his peo- 
ple, he went no farther, EP 
In a letter to ſecretary Cecil, dated April 10, 1559, Mr. 
Knox writes thus concerning © The Blaſt.” © It is bruted, 
that my book is, or ſhall be written againſt. If ſo be, 
Sir, I greatly fear, that flatterers ſhall rather hurt than 
help the matter, which they would ſeem to maintain 
for except my error be plainly ſhewn and confuted b) 
better authority, than by ſuch laws as from year t 
year may and do change, I dare not promiſe filence in 
<« ſo weighty a buſineſs, leſt in ſo doing I ſhould appear 
eto betray the verity, which is not ſubject to the muta» 
“e bility, of the time. And if any think me either enemy 
© to the perſon, or yet to the regiment, of her whom 
&« GOD hath now promoted, they are utterly deceived 
% of me. For the miraculous work of GOD i 
& his afflicted by an infirm veſſel I do acknowledge, anc 
the power of his moſt potent hand (raiſing up whom 
beſt pleaſeth his mercy, to ſuppreſs ſuch as bah inf 
© his glory) I will obey, albeit, that both nature an 
« GOD's moſt perfect ordinance repugn to ſuch regi- 
«© ment: More plainly to ſpeak, if C. Elizabeth ſhall 
ce confeſs, that the extraordinary diſpenſation, of GOD's 
e great mercy, maketh lawfu] unto her, which both 2 
ture and GOD's law doth deny unto all women ; the 
Vor. II. U « ſhall 
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ec ſhall none in England be more willing to maintain her 
« {awful authority than I ſhall be; but if (GOD's won- 
cc Jerous Work ſet aſide) ſhe ground (as GOD forbid) 
ec the juſtneſs of her title, upon conſuetude, laws, or or- 
« dinances of men, then I am aſſured, that as ſuch fool- 
« jſh preſumption doth highly offend GOD's ſupreme 
« Majeſty, ſo do I greatly fear that her ingratitude ſhall 
« not long want puniſhment. And this, in the name of 
« the eternal GOD, and of his Son Jeſus Chrift (before 
« whom both you and I ſhall ſtand to make account of all 
% counſel we give) I require you ſignify unto her grace 
« in my name; adding, that only humility and dejection 
& of herſelf before GOD ſhall be the firmity and ſtabi- 
de lity of her throne, which I know ſhall be aſſaulted 
©« more ways than one.” He wrote alſo in the ſame ſtrain 
to Q. Elizabeth herſelf. * If thus, (ſays he) in GOD's 
& preſence you humble yourſelf, as in my heart I glorify 
« GOD for that reſt granted to his afflicted flock within 
% England, under you a weak inſtrument ; ſo will I, with 
<« tongue and pen juſtify your authority and regiment, as 
cc the Holy Ghoſt hath juſtified the ſame in Debarah, that 
<« bleſſed mother in Iſrael, But if the premiſes (as GOD 
© forbid) neglected, you ſhall begin to brag of your birth, 
„and to build your authority and regiment upon your 
* own law, {flatter you who ſo liſt) your felicity ſhall 
„ beſhort.” There was this year, 1559, printed at pal 
burg, an anſwer to it, written by John Aylmer an exile, 
formerly archdeacon of Stowe, and preceptor to lady Jane 
Grey, and afterwards made biſhop of London, by Q. El:. 
zabeth, The title of it is, An Harborough for faithful 
and true Subjects, againſt the late blown Blaſt concern- 
Ing the Government of Women; wherein are confuted 
all ſuch Reaſons, as a Stranger of late made in that be- 
half, with an Exhortation to Obedience.“ With all de- 
ference, we conceive, that with queſtions of this kind our 
Reformers had nothing to do. The kingdom of Chrift is 
not / this world, and his people are choſen expreſsly our 
the world. Let the potſherds of the earth flrive—but the 
2 of the Lord uus ung Fay They are pilgrims 
and ſtrangers upon earth, and as ſuch walk, or ſhould 


rer in a very different ſpirit from the men of the world. 
arthly rule and dominion ſtand or fall according to the 
2 of Providence; but true believers belong to a king- 
om which cannot be ſhaken. The whole frame of it is 

ace and joy in the Holy Ghoſt; and, generally, the way 

d it, is the way of peace. While, therefore, we gladly 
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preſent our Readers with all that is excellent in good 
men, we muſt beg them to conſider, that they were but 
men, and that we do not mean to defend or propoſe for 
examples their failings and infirmities along with their 
gifts and graces, | 

We will only add, that Strype, in his life of Aylmer 
gives a ſummary of the controverſy, which was handle 
by Aylmer with great decency and reſpe& to Knox, and 
with the fairer e of the argument. This is the 
more remarkable, as Aylmer was * of a warm tem- 
per; and therefore this conduct may well be imputed to 
his great regard for his opponent. Indeed, he ſays him- 
ſelf, that he believes Knox would not be offended on his 
proving the truth to be againſt him. For, (adds he) J 
© have that opinion of the man's honeſty and godlineſs, 
© that he will not diſdain to hear better reaſons, nor be 
© lothe to be taught in any thing he miſſeth; knowing 
© that no man's judgement is ſo ſound, no man's wit fo 
© ripe, no man's e s, ſo perfect, but he may ſome- 
times miſs the queſtion, and fall into error.“ STRYPE'S 
Life of Aylmer, p. 238. 

In April 1559, he determined to return to his native 
country; and having a ſtrong deſire in his w_ thither to 
viſit thoſe in England, to whom he had formerly preached 
the goſpel, he applied to Sir Milliam Cecil, his old ac- 
quaintance, to procure leave for that purpoſe. But this 
+ petition was ſo far from being granted, that the meſſen- 
ger, whom he ſent to ſolicit that favor, very narrowly 
eſcaped impriſonment. Upon this he made the beſt of 
his way to Scetland, where he arrived on the ſecond day 
of May, 1559, and was very active in promoting the Re- 
formation there, as appears from the ſecond book'of his 
hiſtory, which contains a full account of his conduct, 
till the Proteſtants were obliged to Fa to England. For 


Fe 


carrying on which tranſaction, in July this year, he was 
pitched upon to meet Sir William Cecil, incognito at Stam- 
ford * ; but his journey being retarded by the danger of 
paſſing near the 8 who wr ag Dunbar, he was after- 
wards ſent in company with Mr. Robert Hamilton, ano- 
ther Proteſtant miniſter, to negotiate theſe affairs between 
the Proteſtants in Scotland and Q. Elizabeth. When they 
came to Berwick, they remained ſome days with Sir James 
Crofts the governor, who undertook to manage their buſi- 


Sir William Cecil's letter deſiring that meeting, is dated at Oxford, 
July 14th, 1559, and printed in Knox's Hittory, p. 212, 213. 
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ſs far them, and adviſed them to return home; which 
they did, Secretary Cecil ſent alſo an anſwer to the Pro- 
teſtant nobility and gentry, concerning their propoſals ta 
Q. Elizabeth; which was ſo general, that they were very 
near ens to break off the negotiation, had not Mr, 
e 


Knax interpoled with ſo much earneſtneſs, that they allow- 
ed him once more to write to the ſecretary. 
To Knex's letter there was quickly ſent an anſwer, de- 
firing that ſome perſons of credit might be ſent to confer 
with the Englih at Berwick; and the ſame letter informed 
them, that there was a ſum of money ready to be deli- 
vered for carrying on the common cauſe, K. them, 
that if the lords of the Congregation were willing ta enter 
into a league with Q. Elizabeth upon honorable terms, 
they ſhould want neither men nor money, Upon this 
anſwer, Mr. Henry Balnaveis, a man well reſpected in 
both kingdoms, was ſent to Berwick, who ſoon returned 
ith a ſum of money, which defrayed the public expence 
till November; when John Cockburne of Ormiſton being 
PB for the ſecond ſupport, received it, but fell into the 
ands of Earl Bethwel], who took the money from him, 
In the interim, Mr. Knox was choſen miniſter of Edin- 
burgh in Juh; but being obliged to attend the lords, 
hile the agreement was in dependence, Mr. Willock was 
left in Edinburgh to officiate in his room, The effect of 
theſe negotiations was the ſending of an army under the 
command of the duke of Norfolk; which being joined by 
almoſt all the great men in Scotland, at laſt a peace was 
rocured and concluded between the two kingdoms, on 
the eighth of Fuly in the year 1560, 
Mr. Knox, and the reſt who had formed themſelves inta 
congregations, being freed by this peace from any diſturb- 
ance, made ſeveral regulations for the farther propagating 
and eſtabliſhing the Proteſtant religion; and in ans 14 to 
have the Reformed doctrine preached through the king- 
om, a diviſion was made of it into twelve diſtricts ' 
the whole number of the Refortned miniſters at this time 
was only twelve,) and the diſtrict of Edinburgh was aſ- 
ſigned to Mr. Knox. Theſe twelve miniſters alſo com- 
oſed a confeſhon of faith, which was afterwards ratified 
y parliament; they alſo compiled the firſt books of diſ- 
Cipline for that church, 

In December this year, Mr. Knox buried his firſt wife 
Margery Bees, an Engliſh woman, for whoſe loſs he was 
much grieved. In January the following year, viz. 1561, 
we find our Author engaged in a diſpute concerning the 
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controverted points of religion, againſt Mr. Alexander. 
Anderſon, ſub-principal of the King's-college at Aberdeen, 
and Mr, John Leſlie, parſon of Une, afterwards biſhop. 
of Roſs. | | | | 
| In March 1562, Mr. John Spottiſwoaõd was admitted 
ſuperintendant of Lothian by Mr. Knox, And the ſame: 
year, Auguſt 20th, 1561, the queen arrived at Leith from 
France. From her firſt arrival, her majeſty ſet up a pri- 
vate maſs in her own chapel, which afterwards, by her 
roteftion and countenance, was much more frequented :. 
his excited the zeal of Mr. Knox, who expreſſed himſelf 
with great warmth againſt allowing it; and an act of ot 
rivy-council being proclaimed at the market-croſs 
Edinburgh, forbidding any diſturbance to be given to this, 
practice under pain of death, on the twenty- fifth of as 
month, Mr, Knox openly in his ſermon the Sunday fol- 
lowing declared, that “ one maſs was more frighttul to 
him, than ten thouſand armed enemies, landed in any 
e part of the realm.“ This freedom of ſpeech gave great 
offence to the court, and the queen herſelf had a long 
conference with him upon that and other ſubjects. In 
this conference her majeſty having charged him with writ- 
ing the Blaſt,” he avows it, and then proceeds thus: L 


ce hear that an Ang/ihman hath written againſt it, but 
“% have not read him, If he hath ſufficiently improve 
c my reaſons, and eſtabliſhed his contrary propoſition 
c with as evident teſtimonics as I have done mine, I 
* ſhall not be obſtinate, but ſhall confeſs my error 
„ ignorance, But to this hour I have thought, and yet 
* think myſelf alone to be more able to ſuſtain the things 
« afhrmed in that my Wokk, than any ten in Europe. 
„ ſhall be able to. confute it.” The queen likewiſe 
charged him with denying her juſt authority: To which 
he pleads the privilege of the learned in all ages, an 
cites Plato in particular, who, hag. publicly taught docs, 
trines contrary to the common opinion without diſturb- 
ing the ſociety, bearing with patience the errors and im- 
perfection: which they could not amend. Even fo 
(ſays he,) madame, am | content to do in upri tneſd 
* of heart; and with the teſtimony of a good conſcience 
% I have communicate my judgement to the world; if 
te the realme finds no inconveniency in the regiment of a, 
“ woman, that which they approve ſhall I not farther 
« difallow than within my own breaſt, but hall be as 
„ well content to live under your grace as Paul was to 
« live under Nero; and my hope is, (concludes he,) * 
i : cc Oo 
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«* ſo long as ye defile not your hands with the blood of 
„the ſaints of GOD, that neither I nor the book ſhall 
either hurt you or your authority; for, in very deed, 
% Madame, that book was written moſt eſpecially againſt 
« that wicked 7ezabel of England.” What part he bore 
in the affairs of the church, during the remainder of this 
year, 1561, may be ſecn in his Hiſtory, to which we refer 
the curious Reader. | 

In the year 1562, we find him employed in reconciling 
the earls of Bathwell and Arran, which is an evidence 
how much he was regarded by the moſt eminent perſons 
of the kingdom, and how much intereſt he had with them. 
The ſame year, the queen being informed that her uncles 
were like to recover their former intereſts at the court of 
France, received the news with great joy: Mr. Knox hear- 
ing of her behavior, and apprehending that the power 
of the queen's relations would produce diſmal effects, in 

judice of the Reformed intereſt in theſe parts, thought 

t to preach a ſermon, wherein * he taxed the ignorance, 
& yanity, and deſpite of princes, againſt all virtue, and 
« againſt all thoſe in whom hatred of vice and love of 
« virtue appeared,” This and other expreflions, in re- 
proof of dancing for joy at the diſpleaſure taken againſt 
GOD's people, coming to the ears of the queen, her 
majeſty ſent for him, and had a ſecond conference with 
him. The meſſage was brought by Alexander Cockburne, 
who had been formerly his holst, and the conference 
ended with the queen's declaring, ſhe had been miſin- 
formed. This year he was appointed, by the general 
aſſembly, commiſſioner to the counties of Kyle and Gallo- 
way ; and, by his influence, ſeveral of the moſt eminent 
gentlemen of Kyle, Cunningham, and Carrick, entered into 
a bond or covenant at Air, either the ſame or one ſimilar 
to that entered into at Edinburgh, in the year 1557, which 
was ſubſcribed September the fourteenth, one thoufand 
ſeven, hundred and fixty-two. 
Mr. Knox went from the ſhire of Air to Nith/dale and 
Galloway, and had ſeveral conferences about matters of 
gane importance with the maſter of Maxwell; and from 
this county he wrote to the duke of Chatelherault, givin 
him cautions both againſt the biſhop of St. Andrews ind 
the earl of Huntley, whoſe counſels he judged might prove 
prejudicial to the Reformed intereſt. At this time he ac- 
cepted a challenge made by an eminent perſon among the 
Papiſts, a Mr. Quintin fab a ſon of the koufe of 


Caſſils, to a public diſpute about the maſs, which wp 
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held in the village of Maybole, in Carrick, and continued 
for the ſpace of three days, and was afterwards printed. 
In the beginning of the queen's firſt parliament, in 
May, 1 563, Mr. Knx endeavored to excite the earl of 
urray to appear with zeal and courage, to get the arti- 
cles of Leith eftabliſhed by law; but finding him cooler 
than he expected, there followed a breach between them, 
which continued for a year and a half. And after the 
bill was rejected, the parliament not being diſſolved, he 
reached a ſermon before a great many of the members, 
in which he expreſſed his fene of that matter with vehe- 
mency, and at the cloſe declared his abhorrency of the 
queen's _—_ a Papiſt. This gave great offence to 
the court; and her majeſty, ſending for him, expreſſed 
much paſſion and thought to have puniſhed him, but was 
prevailed upon to deſiſt at that time, 


The enſuing year, Lord Darnley being married to the 


2 was adviſed by the Proteſtants about court to hear 
r. Knox preach, as thinking it would contribute much 
to procure the good-will of the people. At their deſire 
he went, on the nineteenth of Augu/?, to the high-church, 
but was ſo much offended at the ſermon, that he com- 
plained to the council, who immediately ordered Mr. Knox 
before them, and forbad him to ee for ſeveral days. 
His text was in Iſaiab xxvi. 13-17. O Lord our GOD, 
other lords than thou have reigned over us, Cc. From theſe 


| words he took occaſion to ſpeak of the government of 


wicked princes, who for the ſins of the people are ſent as 
y +. may and ſcourges to 21 them. And amongſt other 
t ings, he ſaid, “that GOD ſets in that room, (for the 
„offences and ingratitude of the people,) boys and wo- 
«© men.” There were alſo ſome other words uttered b 
him which gave great offence to the king, as, “ that 
« GOD juſtly puniſhed Ahab and his poſterity, becauſe 
he would not take order with that harlot Jezabel.“ 
Theſe words the council told him had given great offence 
to his majeſty, and they defired him to abſtain from 
preaching fifteen or twenty days, and let Mr. Craig ſup- 
ply the 1 He anſwered, that he had ſpoken nothing 
but according to his text; and if the church would com- 
mand him either to ſpeak or abſtain, he would obey ſo 
far as the word of GOD would permit him. The pub- 
liſher of Mr. Knox's hiſtory in 4to adds in the margin, 
that in anſwering he ſaid more than he had preached 
for he added, that as the king had for pleaſure of the 
c queen gone to maſs, and diſhonoured the Lord GOD, 
o9 1 ſhould GOD in his juſtice make her an * 
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de of his ruin;“ and ſo it fell out in a very ſhort time; 
but the queen being incenſed at theſe words, fell into 
tears, and to pleaſe her, John Knox muſt abſtain from 
preaching for a time. 
The general afſembly, which met in December this year 
in their fourth ſeſſion, appointed Mr. Knox to draw up 
a conſolatory letter in their name, to encourage miniſters, 
exhorters and readers, to continue in their vocations, 
which many were under great temptation to leave for 
want of ſabſiſtenee, and to exhort the profeſſors of the 
realm to ſupply their neceſſities. He was alſo appointed 
by this aſſembly to viſit, preach, and plant, the kirks of 
the ſouth, till the next aſſembly, and to remain as long 
as he could at that work. | 
Mr. Knox requeſted the general aſſembly, which met at 
Edinburgh in December, 1566, that he might have leave to 
£0 to England to viſit two of his ſons, probably then at 
chool, and for neceſſary affairs in that kingdom. Before 
he ſet out, he had ample teſtimonials from the aſſembly 
of his life, doctrine and uſefulneſs, and was by them re- 
tommended to all to whom he ſhould come. The aſſem- 
bly limited his abode in England to the meeting of the 
next general aſſembly, to be held in 2 following. 
The general aſſembly being informed, that ſome worthy 
and learned divines in Exgland were proſecuted by the 
biſhops, becauſe they refuſed to uſe the habits appointed 
by law for church-men, cauſcd a letter to be written and 
ſent by Mr. Knox, in which with great earneſtneſs they 
intreated, that they might deal gently with ſuch miniſters 
* as ſcrupled the uſe of thoſe A As this letter is 
too long for our inſertion, we muſt refer thoſe that are 
curious to read it, either to brſhop Spottiſtwood's Hiſto 
6f the Troubles at Frankfort, or to Mr. Strype's Life of 
Archbiſhop Parker. 

In the year 1567, Mr. Knox preached a ſermon at the 
coronation of K. James the Sixth of Scotland, and after- 
wards the Firſt of Great Britain, This ſermon is much 
commended by Buchanan in his Hiſtory of Scotland. This 
year is very remarkable in Scotland, upon account of the 
great turn of affairs there by Q. Mary's reſigning the go- 
vernment, and by the appointment of the earl of Murray 
to be regent. The firſt parliament which was called by 
the earl met on the fifteenth of December, It was a very 
numerous convention of all the eftates, and Mr. Knox 
—.— a very zealous ſermon at the opening of it; and 

; was extremely afflicted at the regent's death in 1 . 
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We are told that he apprehended the intereſt of religion 
would be expoſed to the utmoſt danger by the earl of 
Murray or regent's fall; and, on that account, expreſſed 
himſelf with great concern both in public and private. 

In the year 1571, the Hamiltons and others, who had 
entered into a combination againſt the earl of Lenox, then 
regent, began to fortify the town of Edinburgh. While 
they were thus employed, a council was held by them in 
the caſtle on the fourth of May, where the laird of 
Grainge, captain of the caſtle, propoſed that they might 
give ſecurity for the perfon of Mr. Knox, which was alſo 
much deſired by the town's-people, The Hamiltons an- 
ſwered, that they could not promiſe him ſecurity upon 
their honor, becauſe there were many in the town who 
loved him not, beſides other diſorderly people, that might 


do him harm without their knowledge, Upon this an- 


ſwer, which plainly ſhewed no good intention to Mr, 
Knox, his friends in the town, with Mr. Craig his col- 
league at their head, intreated him to leave the place, by 
reaſon of the impending danger to him, and to them too 
upon his account, in defending him from the attempts of 
the contrary party ; which, being alſo the ſtrongeſt, would 
moſt — 8 be able to execute their deſigns againſt him. 
Accordingly, leaving Edinburgh on the fifth of May, he 
went firſt to Abbotſball in Fife, and thence to St. Andrews, 
where he remained till the twenty-third of Auguſt, in the 
year 1572. 

That year there was a convention of the miniſters at 
Leith, where it was agreed, that a certain kind of epiſce- 
pacy ſhould be b into the church, which was 
zealouſly oppoſed by our Reformer. The matter ſtood 
thus : The courtiers had got the far greater part of the 
revenues of the biſhoprics, but — could not get a color - 
able title to theſe rents, as the law then ſtood, except 
they had a conveyance from thoſe who had the title of 
biſhops; for this reaſon it was thought a good expedient 
by the great ones, who had a longing mind to enjoy the 
profits of the biſhoprics, that this ſort of biſhops ſhould 
be brought into the church, and indeed all of them, by 
certain pactions, conveyed the far greater part of the re- 
venues to their patrons, reſerving à very ſmall part to 
themſelves. Among the reft, the archbiſhopric of St, 
Andrews coming to the ſhare of the earl of Morton, that 
nobleman deſigned Mr. yu Douglaſs, rector of the uni- 
verſity there, in whom his lordſhip had an entire confi- 
dence, to be elected to that ſee: For this purpoſe the 
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electors were convened February 8th, 1572, where, after 
ſome oppolition, he was elected archbiſhop. Mr. Knox 
deing then in St. Andrews, was much diſpleaſed with this 
election; and the next Lord's-day, being to preach in 
the forenoon where the earl of Morton was preſent, he 
not only peremptorily refuſed to inaugurate and receive 
the new-eleCted biſhop, bu publicly denounced an ana- 
2 both to the giver and receiver of this biſhopric. 

otwithſtanding this oppoſition, Mr. Douglaſs was ad- 
mitted archbiſhop according to the order for admitting 
ſuperintendants and miniſters; for they had not as yet 
framed any particular form for admitting biſhops. Mr. 
J. Rutherford, provoſt of the Old- college of St. Andrew's, 
and meſſieurs Arch. and Jobn Hamilton, profeſſors in the 
News-college, ſpread a report next we k, that Mr. Knox's 
oppolition to the biſhops proceeded from a pique that he 
was not elected himſelf, This coming to his ears, he 
vindicated himſelf from the pulpit next Lord's-day in 
words to the following purpoſe: ** I have refuſed a far 
6 greater hiſhopric than ever it was, which I might have 
« had with the favour of greater men than ever he had 
„ his; I did and do repine, not from malecontent, but 
« for the diſcharge of my conſcience, that the kirk of 
«© Scotland be nat ſubject to that order.” This ſeems to 
refer to the offer that we have obſerved was made him of 
a biſhopric in England in Edward V Ith's time, 

The troubles of the country being much abated, and 
the people of Edinburgh, who had been obliged to leave 
it, being returned, they ſent two of their number, viz, 
Nicol. Hure and John Fohnſton, (ſcribe, to St. Andrews, 
to invite Mr. Anax to return to them, and to aſk his ad- 
vice about the choice of another miniſter to aſſiſt him 
during the time of the troubles: For they were exceed- 
ingly diſpleaſed with the conduct of Mr. Craig during 
the times of the troubles, he having made too great 
compliance, as they thought, with thoſe who appeared 
againſt the authority of the young king and his regents, 
and were unwilling any longer to ſubmit to his miniſters. 
With their commiſſioners they ſent a letter, inviting him 
to return. : 
The ſuperintendant of Lothian was with them, when 
they prefented the letter; which, when Mr. Kzox bad 
peruſed, he conſented to return upon this condition, that 
he ſhould not be defired in any fort to ceaſe ſpeaking 
againſt the treaſonable dealings of thoſe who held out the 
caſtle of Edinburgh; and this he defired them to ſignify 
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to the whole of the brethren, leſt they ſhould repent after» 
wards of his auſterity againſt thoſe in the caſtle, or fear to 
be treated the worſe on his account; and after his return, 
he repeated theſe words more than once to his friends 
there, before he entered the pulpit ; they agſwered, that 
they never meant to put a bridle on his tongue, but de- 
fired him to ſpeak according to his conſcience, as in for- 
mer times. They alſo requeſted his advice in the choice 
of a miniſter ; and, after ſome debates, they agreed upon 
Mr. James Lawſon, ſub-principal of the Kin 's-college 
at Aberdeen, Mr, Knox left St. Andrews, Augu/t 17th, and 
came to Leith on the twenty-third. Upon the lat day of 
that month, he preached in the great kirk ; but his voice 
was become very weak, and therefore he deſired another 
place to teach in, where his voice might be heard, if it 
were but to a hundred perſons; which was granted. Im- 
mediately after this agreement commiſſioners were ſent, 
by whom Mr. Knox ſent the following letter, | 


«© Dear BROTHER, a 

« SEEING GOD. of his mercy, far above my ex- 
« pectation, hath called me once again to Edinburgh, and 
« yet I feel nature ſo decayed, hy daily to decay, that I 
% look not for a long continuance of my battle, I would 
gladly once diſcharge my conſcience, unto your boſom, 
©« and unto the boſom of others, in whom I think the 
« fear of GOD remaineth, If I had the ability of body, 
„I ſhould not have put you to the pains to which I re- 
* quire you now, that is, once to viſit me, that we may 
« confer together of heavenly things, for in earth there is 
<« no ſtability except the kirk of 72 Cbriſt, ever fight. 
ing under the croſs, to whole protection I heartily com— 
mit you. b 

« From Edinburgh, ſeventh of September, 1572. 


« Accelere, mi frater, alioqui ſero venies,” 


Mr. Lawſon came to Edinburgh September 15th, and. 
preached on the Friday after, to the great ſatisfaction o 
the people, and continued preaching, till he was admitt 
to the charge of the miniſtry at Edinburgh. Mr. Knox 
preached in the Tolbo2th as long as he had ftrength of 
body ; but his health was greatly impaired by the news of 
the maſſacre of the Presente at Paris about this time. 
It was brought to Edinburgh about the twelfth of Sep- 
tember, by Mr. Killigrew, ambaſſador from Q. Elizabeth. 
However, he introduced it into his next ſermon, with his 
uſyal denunciation of GO - vengeance thereon, a 4 
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he deſired the French ambaſſador, monſieur La Crogus, 
might be acquainted with. The denunciation was to this 
purport, « Sentence is pronounced in Scotland againſt that 
© murderer the king of France, and GOD's vengeance 
% ſhall never depart from him nor his houſe ; but his name 
4 ſhall remain an exeeration to poſterity ; and none, that 
« ſhall come of his loins, ſhall enjoy that kingdom in 
& peace and quietneſs, unleſs repentance prevent G OD's 
« judgement.” The ambaſſador being told it, applied to 
the regent and council, and complained that his maſter 
was called a traitor and murderer of his ſuabjects, under 
a promiſe and truſt; and deſired that an edict might be 
publiſhed, amp yo” the ſubjects of Scotland to ſpeak 
any thing to the diſhonor of his maſter, eſpecially the 
miniſters in their ſermons. This was waved by the 
council, and the ambaſſador was told, that they could 
ur hinder the miniſters from ſpeaking even againſt them- 
elves. 
On Sunday, November the ninth, in the year 1572, he 
admitted Mr. Lawſon, a miniſter of Edinburgh. But his 
voice was ſo weak, that very few could hear him ; he de- 
elared the mutual duty between a miniſter and his flock ; 
he praifed GON, who had given them one in his room, 
who was now unable to teach, and defired that GOD 
might augment his graces to him a thouſand fold above 
that which he had, if it were his pleaſure, and ended with 
pronouncing the bleſſing. From this day he haſtened to 
his end. Upon the clevenith, he was ſeized with a violent 
cough and great pains of the body; breathing, continu- 
ally, with more and more dickeuley, til! he breathed his 
Jaft. When his friends advifed him to ſend for ſome phy- 
ficians, he ſmilingly conſented ; ſaying, © I would not 
<« either deſpiſe, or neglect, ordinary means; but of this 
© I am certain, that GOD will ſhortly put an end to my 
© warfare below.“ | 
The day after, he ordered his ſervants to be paid their 
wages; whom, at the ſame time, he earneſtly exhorted, 
„to walk in the fear of the Lord; and to live ſo, as be- 
e carne Chriſtians educated in that family.” His di ſorder 
growing worſe and worſe, he was forced to prætermit his 
ordinary method of reading; which uſed to be, every 
87 ſome chapters of the New Teſtament, and in the 
7 


Id, particularly the Pſalms; and ſome uſeful portion 
of ecclefiaſtical hiſtory. In the mean while, he requeſted 
his wife ( Margaret Stewart, a devout woman, and a moſt 
affectionate partner of his faith and cares), and Richard 


Ballantine, 
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Ballantine, his ſervant, who was always very dear to him 
for his remarkable piety, that they would take care to read 
to him, every day while he lived, the feventeenth chapter of 
St. Fobn's . one or other of the chapters of the epiſtle 
to the Epbefrans, and the fifty-third chapter of Iſaiah: 
Which injunction they never once omitted. 

He was always peculiarly fond of the book of Pſalms, 
. GOD having greatly bleſſed them to his ſoul. With ſome 
fele& portions of thofe admirable compoſitions, he was 
much comforted in life, and ſtrengthened in death. 

The day following, he rofe from his bed by ſeven 
o'clock : And being aſked, + Why, when he was fo weak 
and ſick, he would not rather chuſe to reſt himſelf?” 
he anſwered, <* I have been this whole night taken up 
„ with the meditation of the reſurrection of Fefus Chriſt 
* my Lord; and would with joy get into the pulpit, that 
1% J might communicate, to others, the comfort I have in- 
a — enjoyed from reflecting on that bleſſed ſubject.“ 
So intent was he on the work of the Lord, even to his 


laſt breath ; and when, for want of ſtrength, he could. 


ſcarce be lifted out of bed by the aſſiſtance of two ſervants ! 
A few days after, he ſent for all the miniſters of the 


ſeveral churches in Edinburgh, to whom, —. aſſembled 


round his bed, he thus addreſſed himſelf: “ That day is 
« now at hand, which I have fo often and intenſely 
4 longed for; in which, having finiſhed my labours, and 
« gone through my various ſorrows, I ſhall be diſſolved, 
* and be with Chriſt. And I appeal to GOD, whom J 
« have ſerved in the Spirit in the goſpel of his Son, that 
« I have taught nothing but the true and ſolid doctrinet 
of his word: Having made this my main view, through 
«© the whole courſe of my miniſtry, to inſtruct the igno- 
« rant; to edify and comfort believers; lift up and con- 
« firm, with the promiſes of grace, thoſe who were weak, 
« fearful, and doubting, through the fear of wrath and 
« conſciouſneſs of fin; and to beat down haughty rebel- 
« lious ſinners, with the threatenings and terrors of the 
Lord. And although many have frequently complained 
« of my harſhneſs in preaching, yet, GOD knows, that 
„I did not thus deal out thunders and ſeverity, from 
« hatred to the perſons of any: Though this I will ac- 
„ knowledge, that the ſins, in which they indulged them- 
« ſelves, were the objects of my keeneſt hatred and reſent- 
« ment; and, in my whole miniſtry, this was my ſingle 
* aim, if I might by any means gain over their ſouls to 
* the Lord, My motive, for ſpeaking freely and plainly; 
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< whatever the Lord gave me to ſay, without reſpect of 
„ perſons, was nothing but reverence to that GOD, who 
% called me by his grace, and made me the diſpenſer of 
« his divine myſteries : Before whoſe tribunal I knew I 
*© muſt one day ſtand, to give account for my diſchar 
cc of that embaſſy and commiſſion wherewith he had in- 
4 veſted me. Wherefore I profeſs, before GOD and his 
«© holy angels, that I have never knowingly adulterated 
„his ſacred word, held back any of his counſel from my 
people, ſtudied to pleaſe men, or given way to my own 
« or others corrupt 6 or ſecular intereft; but have 
4 faithfully expended the talents committed to me, for 
« the bo: of the church over whom I was in the Lord, 
To the truth of this, my conſcience beareth teſtimony ; 
„ which is a comfort to me, notwithſtanding the various 
« flanders which ſome have made it their buſineſs to caſt 
«© upon me. And do ye, my deareſt brethren in the faith 
©* and labour of Jeſus perſiſt in the everlaſting truths of 
« his goſpel : Loo 3 to the flocks, with whoſe 
« overſight GOD hath intruſted you; and which he hath 
© redeemed to himſelf by the blood of his Son. And 
« do you, my brother Lawſon, fight the good fight, and 
„ finiſh the work of GOD, to which you are called, with 
« alacrity and faithfulneſs. May GOD ſhower down 
« his blefling from on high, upon you. and your ſeveral 
* charges in this city ! which, ſo long as they continue 
« to hold faſt thoſe doctrines of truth, which they have 
« heard of me, the gates of hell ſhall never be able to 
« prevail againſt, And beware of thoſe, who have not 
only oppoſed the royal government, but even forſaken 
the truth which they once profeſſed : Againſt whom I 
„ denounce, that, unleſs they ſincerely repent, and re- 
« turn to the way which they have left, they ſhall 
„ one day miſerably periſh in ſoul and body. I would 
« ſay more; but cannot, as I am ſcarce able to draw m 
«© breath.” With theſe words he diſmiſſed them: An 
afterwards ſpoke in private to thofe who attended him, to 
admoniſh one Grange; on whom that judgement after- 
wards fell, which Knox had prædicted. He was then viſited 
by the chief nobility of the town, among whom was lord 
F Avro afterwards viceroy of the kingdom; as alſo by 
ſome godly ladies of the firſt quality: None of whom he 
ſuffered to depart, without a word of comfort or exhor- 
tation, as their ſeparaze caſes required, 8 
Perceiving death to approach nearer and nearer, he gave 
orders for his coffin to be made; After which, he _ 
ort 
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forth to this effect: Lord Jeſus, ſweeteſt Saviour, into 
e thy hands I commend my ſpirit, Look, I beſeech'thee, 
« with favour, upon this church which thou haſt re- 
©« deemed, and reſtore peace to this afflicted common- 
„ wealth. Raiſe up paſtors after thine own heart, who 
5 may take care of thy church; and grant that we ma 
«© learn, as well from the bleflings as from the chaſtiſe- 
© ments of thy providence, to abhor fin, and love thee 
« with full purpoſe of heart.” Then, turning to thoſe 
about him, he ſaid, O wait on the Lord with fear, and 
„ death will not be terrible: Yea, bleſſed and holy will 
„ their death be, who are intereſted in the death of the 
«© Son of GOD,” Being aſked, by an intimate friend, 
© whether he felt much pain?” he replied, © I cannot 
„ look upon that as pain, which brings on the end of 
„ mortality and trouble, and is the beginning of life.“ 
Having then ordered thoſe paſſages of ſcripture, above- 
mentioned, to be diſtinctly read to him, he repeated the 
Lord's prayer and the apoſtles' creed ; enlarging, as he 
went on, moſt ſweetly and ſpiritually, upon — of the 
ſeparate petitions and articles, to the great comfort and 
edification of them that were by. Afterwards, lifting u 
his hands toward heaven, he cried out, To thee, Lord, 
6% do I commit myſelf. Thou knoweſt, how intenſe m 
v pains are; bur! do not complain: Yea, Lord, if ſuc 
„de thy will concerning me, I could be content to bear 
« theſe pains for many years together: Only do thou 
continue to enlighten my mind through Chriſt Feſus.” 
He paſſed that night, with more eaſe and complacency, 
than uſual; the fifteenth chapter of 1 Cor. being fre- 
uently read to him, at his own defire ; Which being 
ne, he would cry out, O what ſweet and heavenly 
© conſolations does my Lord afford me, from this bleſſed 
chapter!“ But, when one of his eyes nap blind, 
and his ſpeech began to fail, he cried, faintly, * Turn 
% to the ſeventeenth of St. Yoon, and read it carefully; 
te for there I caſt my firſt anchor,” When that was read, 
he reſted a little: But ſoon began to utter very heavy 
groans and deep ſighs; ſo that the by-ſtanders plainly 
perceived, he was grappling with ſome yery great tempta- 
tion. There were, at this time, preſent in the room, one 
2 a holy man, and Robert Campbell, a great 
triend to the goſpel; Mrs. Knox, and others; who, ob- 
ſerving his agonies, thought him to be in the pains of 
death. At length, however, contrary to their expecta- 
tion, he recoveted, like one awaked from fleep : ow 
ing 
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being aſked how he did, anſwered, ©* Many have been 
4 my conflicts with ſatan, in the courſe of my frail life, 
*© and many the aſſaults which I have ſuſtained : But that 
* roaring lion never beſet me, ſo furiouſly and forcibly, 
Fe as now. Often has he ſet my ſins in array before 
4% me; often has he tempted me to deſpair ; and often 
1% ſtrove to enſnare me with the enticements of the world: 
£ But, I being enabled to hew his ſnares in pieces with 
e the ſword of the Spirit, which is the word of G OD, 
4% he was not able to prevail againſt me. But now he 
* has found out a new way. That crafty ſerpent has 
% endeavoured to perſuade me, that, becauſe I have faith- 
« fully and ſucceſsfully diſcharged my miniſterial office, 
6% I am on that account deſerving of eternal life and an 
* happy immortality. But GOD was pleaſed to make 
% me triumphant over this temptation alſo, by power- 
% fully ſuggeſting to my memory thoſe texts, hat haft 
F* thou, that thou didft not receive? and, By the grace of 
* GOD, I am what I am: And, Not I, but the grace e 

* GOD which was with me: And others, with which 

« foiled the enemy, and quenched his hery darts. I thank 
$* my GOD, therefore, through Chri/t, who has vouch- 
« ſafed me the victory; and I have a certain perſuaſion 
$ in my own breaſt, that ſatan ſhall not be permitted to 
© return, or moleſt me any more, in my paſſage to glory: 
* But that I ſhall, without any pain of body, or agony 
* of ſoul, ſweetly and bets exchange this wretched 
« life for that bleſſed and immortal one, which is through 
& Chrift Feſees.” Then evening prayers were ſaid; and 
being aſked, whether he could \ 0k them diſtinctly ? he 
anſwered, ** Would to GOD you all heard with ſuch ears, 
* and perceived with the fame mind, as I am enabled to 
« do! And now, Lord Feſus, receive my ſpirit!” Where- 
upon, certain ſymptoms of immediate death appearing, 
he was defired to give ſome ſign, whereby they might 
know, that he died in the ſtedfaſt belief and enjoyment 
of thoſe goſpel truths, which he had taught when living; 
and, likewiſe, of his comfortable aſſurance of a bliſsful 
immortality through Chri/t, On which, as if he had re- 
ceived frelh ſtrength, be triumphantly lifted his hand to- 
ward heaven, — continued waving it, for a conſiderable 
time: And then quietly departed to the reſt which remain- 
eth for the people of G OD, on November 24, 1572, about 


eleven o'clock at night. 
He was interred on the twenty-ſixth, in the kirk-yard 
of St. Gues's, the corpſe being attended by ſeveral lords 
who 
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Who were then at Edinburgh, and particularly the earl of 
Morton, that day choſen regent, who, as ſoon as he was 
laid in the grave, ſaid, There lies a man, who in his 
© life never feared the face of a man, who hath been often 
© threatened with dag and dagger, but yet hath ended his 
© days in peace and honour, For he had GOD's provi- 
© dence watching over him in a ſpecial manner, when his 
very life was ſought.” The following among many 
other inſtances is very remarkable: It was his cuſtom to 
fit at the table-head in his own houſe with his back to a 
window; yet, on a certain night he would neither fit 
there in his own chair, nor allow any other perfon. to fit 
in it; but ſat in another chair with his back to the table, 
when a bullet was ſhot in at the window purpoſely to kill 
him; but the conſpirators miſſed him, and the bullet grazed 
on the chair in which he uſed to fit, and lighted on the 
candleſtick, and made a hole in the foot of it, which 1 
yet to be ſeen: And I am aſſured the identical chair i 
now in the hall of the truſtees of the widow's ſcheme, in 
Edinburgh, 

Mr. Knox was twice married, firſt, to Margery Bowes, 
an Englihwoman, whoſe mother, Mrs. Bowes, was a per- 
ſon of great knowledge and ſingular piety; by Margery he 
had two ſons, Nathaniel and Eliezer, and one daughter, 
who was married to Mr. Robert Pont, miniſter of St. Cuth- 
bert's in Edinburgh, and for ſome time lord of ſeſſion. His 
ſons were both educated at the univerſity of Cambridge, 
and admitted of St. Nn December 2, 1572, pre- 
ſently after the death of their father. Nathaniel took his 
firſt degree in arts in the year 1576, and the followin 
year was admitted fellow of the college. He a at. 
maſter of arts in 1580, and died in that year. The ſe» 
cond ſon, Bliezer, took the degree of batchelor of arts in 
1577, was admitted fellow of his college, March 22, 1579, 
commenced maſter of arts in 1581, was appointed uni- 
verſity-preacher in 1587, made vicar of Clafon-magna, 
May 17, 1587, and proceeded B. D. the following year. 
He died in the year 1591, and was buried in the chapel of 
St. Fohn's-college. 

For his ſecond wife, Mr. Knox married Margaret Stetu- 
art, daughter to Andrew lord Ochiltrie, a zealous pro- 
moter of the Reformation, and ſiſter to James earl of Ar- 
ran. This lady ſurviving Mr. Knox, was afterwards mar- 
ried to Sir 3 Ker of Foudonſide. She brought Mr. 
Knox three daughters, to whom, with their mother, in the 
year 1 5777 was granted the following penſion; viz. five 
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hundred marks in money, two chalders of wheat, ſix 
chalders of bear, [barley] and four chalders of oats, This 
favor is ſaid to be granted on account of Mr. Knox's long 
and fruitful travels in the kirk, and for the education an 
ſupport of his wife and children. One of theſe daughters 
was married to Mr. Jahn Melſb, miniſter at Air; and an- 
other to Mr. James Fleming, alſo a miniſter, and grand- 
father by another wife to the excellent Mr. Robert Fleming: 
An account of his WRITI Nos. 

« x, A faithful Admonition to the true Profeſſors of the 
Goſpel of Chriſt within the Kingdom of England, 1554. 
It was reprinted at the end of his hiſtory in 1644 and 1732. 
2. A Letter to Mary, Q. Regent of Scotland, 1556, 
printed with additions in 1558; and _ at the end of 
his hiſtory, 3. The Appellation of John Knox, from the 
cruel and unjuſt Setitence pronounced againſt him by the 
falſe Biſhops and Clergy of Scotland, with a Supplication 
and Exhortation to the Nobility, Eſtates, and Common- 
ality of the ſame Realm; 1558; and again, at the end of 
his hiſtory, where is ſubjoined, An Admonition to Eng- 
land and Scotland to call them to Repentance, by Anthony 
Gilbie; as alſo Mr. Knox's Advertiſement, concerning the 
Second Blaſt of the 'Trumpet. 4. The Firſt Blaſt of the 
Trumpet againſt the monſtrous Regiment of Women, 
1558, 8vo. reprinted with his hiſtory in 1732, fol. 5. A 
brief Exhortation to England for the ſpeedy embracing 
of Chriffs Goſpel, heretofore by the Tyranny of Mary 
ſuppreſſed and baniſhed, 1559; and again, with his hiſ- 
tory in 1644 and 1732. 6. An Anſwer to a great Num- 
ber of blaſphemous Cavillations written by an Anabaptiſt, 
and Adverſary of GOD's eternal Predeſtination, by John 
Knox, Miniſter of GOD's Word in Scotland, Geneva, 1560. 

The Confeſſion of Faith, ratified by the Parliament 
of Scotland, 1560; as alſo the Firſt Book of Diſcipline, 
the Form and Order for admitting Superintendants and 
Miniſters, and of Excommunication and Faſting, all ap- 
proved in the G. Aſſembly, were compoſed chiefly by our 
Author. 8. A Reply to the Abbot of Crofrag-wel/s [or 
Creſſregal] Faith, or Catechifm ; as alſo an Account of 
his Conference with that Abbot in 1562. A Sermon be- 
fore the King [ Henry Darnley] on Iſaiab xxvi. 13—17. in 
1566. 9. An Anſwer to a Letter written by James Tyria, 
Tyre Edinburgh, 1568. Mr. Knox's Anſwer was pub- 


lithed in 1571. Theſe were publiſhed in our Author's 
life-time.” 


After 
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After Mr. Knox's death came out his famous Hiſtory of 
the Reformation of Religion within the Realm of Scot- 
land, &c. probably firſt printed in London, 1586, 8voY 
again at London in 1644, fol, and the ſame year at Edin- 
burgh, in 4to, and a fourth time at Edinburgh, 1732, fol, 
This edition is printed from a MS. in the library of the 
college at Glaſgow, an account of which, and of three 
others is given by the editor, in our Author's life prefixed 
to it, Beſides his printed works, there were alſo, in 1732, 
ſome MSS, of his in the hands of Mr. Robert Woodrow 
miniſter of Eaſtwood, and others are preſerved in Mr. David 
Calderwood's large hiſtory of the church of Scotland. Thoſe 
in the hands of Mr. Voodrotu are; 

I. A volume in folio, in an old hand fairly written, 
and ſeems to have been copied by John Gray, ſcribe to 
the G. Aſſembly, for the uſe of Margaret Stewart, Mr, 
Knox's widow, both their names being written upon it. 
The contents of it are, A Preparation to Prayer, four 
ſheets. 2, The ſixth Pſalm of David godly expounded, 
ten ſheets, written in 1553, when our Author was leaving 
England. 3. The Epiſtle ſent to ſeveral Congregations 
in England, ſhawand the Plaigs, which fall ſchortlie cum 
upon that Realm, for refuſing God's Worde, and im- 
braffing Idolatrie, ohn Knox. 4. To the Faithful in 
London, Newcaſtle, and Berwick. 3 
II. A volume in to, containing 518 pages. Upon the 
title-page is written, The Epiſtles of Mr. John Knox, 
worthy to be read, c. And in another hand are the 
following words: This book belonged ſome time to Mar- 
garet Stewart, widow to Mr. Knox, afterwards married to 
the Knight of Fadounſide, Siſter ſhe was ot tera earl of 
Arran. The contents are, 1. Mr. Knox's Confeſſion be- 
fore the Biſhop of Durham, April 4, 1550. 2. His De- 
claration in a lem concerning the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. 3. A Declaration what true Prayer is, by John 
Knox. This is diſtin from the treatiſe in the other vo- 
lume, and conſiſts of four ſheets. 4. The Expoſition 
upon the ſixth Pſalm, the ſame with that in the other 
volume. 5. John Knox to the Faithful in London, &c. 
ibid, 6. Knox's Admonition to the Profeſſors in Eng- 
land. This is printed. 7. Certain Epiſtles and Letters 
of the Servant of GOD, Tohn Knox, to and from divers 
Places to his Friends in Jeſus Chrift, Theſe epiſtles are 
forty-fix in number, written from the year 1553 to 1557, 
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HIS excellent divine was born the eighteenth of 

July, 1504, at Bremgarten, a ſmall town on the 
frontiers of the canton of Zurich, in Switzerland, His 
father was a man of conſiderable fortune; but brought up 
his children as if he had been in indigent circumſtances. 
He ſent this ſon, at twelve years of age, to a good ſchool 
at Emmeric, in the duchy of Cleves, where he ſtudied the 
claflics under Moſellanus. His father only gave him a 
ſuit of cloaths, when he ſent him to this ſchool, where 
he continued three years, and maintained himſelf by what 
he got in ſinging from door to door. He was put to ſuch 
ſtreights by his Father, to make him one day more ſenſible 
of the prayers of the poor, 

Bullinger had a mind to turn Carthuſſan when he went 
to Emmeric. Teuffier ſays, he reſolved to turn Carthufian, 
when he had made an end of his ſtudies. He would have 
been of that order, but his elder brother diſſuaded him 
from it, 

At fifteen years of age he was ſent to Cologne, where he 
applied himſelf more earneſtly to claſſical learning, be- 
cauſe he began to perceive the 88 manner in which 
133 was then taught. In 1520, he even wrote 

ve dialogues againſt the ſchool- divines. The two firſt 
attacked thoſe divines directly: The two following were 
an apology for Reuchlin againſt Pipericorne, a converted 
Few : And the title of the fifth was Promoretes ; But they 
were not printed, 

Bullinger continued at Cologne till 1522, and the na- 
ture of his ſtudies there diſpoſed him to forſake the K- 
miſh communion, as ſoon as occaſion offered, He is ſaid 
to have been converted by the writings of Melandhon. In 
1523, he 15 ſome months at his father's houſe, and 
was invited by the abbot of Cappel to teach in his con- 
vent. It was an abbey of the Ciſfercian order near Zurict; 
and that order was founded, in 1098, by Robert, abbot 
of Citeaux in France. Bullinger diſchareed his duty with 
great reputation, till 1527, at this convent, when he be- 
came the chief inſtrument of eſtabliſhing the Reformation 
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of Zuinglius there. It does not appear, that Bullinger was 
a clergyman in the communion of the ſee of Rome : And 
it is expreſsly remarked, that he performed no manner of 
Roman-catholic function in the abbey of La Cappel. 
< His religion was entirely pure; nor had he any ſhare in 
© the monaſtic vows, or order, habit, ſinging, choir, or 
c any other popiſh ſuperſtition,” 

Zuinglius, aſſiſted by Oecolampadius and Bucer, had eſta» 
bliſhed the doctrine of evangelical truth, at Zurick, in 1523. 
Bullinger attended the lectures of Zuinglius at Zurich, five 
months, in 1527; which occaſioned him to renew his 
ſtudy of the Greet language, and to begin that of the He- 
brew, He preached publickly by a miſhon from the ſy- 
nod; and, in 1528, he accompanied Zuinglius at the fa- 
mous diſpute that was held at Bern. 

In 1529, when he was in the twenty-fifth year of his 

e, he was made paſtor of the Reformed at Bremgarten, 

e was ſcarce quietly ſettled in his church, with regard 
to thoſe of the Romifs communion, when he was engaged 
in diſputes with the Anabaptiſts : But he diſputed pub- 
licly againſt them, and wrote ſeveral books in which he 
confutcd their erroneous opinions, The ſame year, he 
married Anne Adliſchwiler, by whom he had many children, 

The victory obtained by the Catholic cantons over the 
Reformed, in 1531, obliged Bullinger to forſake his coun- 
try, together with his father, brother, and colleague. 
H: retired to Zurict, and there had the honor to fill the 
place vacant by the death of Zuinglius. 

Bullinger has been rudely called an apoſtate, and a mar- 
ried prieſt ; which is falſe, and Simler has ſhewn the con- 
trary. He edified the church of Zurich, by his preaching 
and writings, He was obliged to refute the boaſts and 
impertinencies of John Faber, who had been the princi- 
pal antagoniſt of Zuinglius: But Bullinger ſhewed him, 
that the goodneſs of a religion was not to be judged of 
by the good or bad ſucceſs of a battle. 

From that time, Bullinger was employed in ſeveral ec- 
cleſiaſtical negociations, by which Bucer labored to re- 
concile the | {bb and the Lutherans. Bullinger 
conducted himſelf in ſuch a manner, that no ſuſpicion 
was entertained of him ; and, in 1536, he ſhewed, 'that 
the love of concord ſhould never bring him to promote a 
formulary, that was captious and contrary to ſound words. 

In 1538, the magiſtrates of Zurich, by his perſuaſion, 
erected a new college; and he alſo prevailed with them to 
puild, in a place that had formerly been a nunnery, a new 
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ſchool, in which fifteen youths were trained up under atf 
able maſter, and ſupplied with all neceſſaries. 

It has been obſerved, that Eraſmus may be juſtly cen- 
ſured, + for his weakneſs in flattering a party, whoſe 
* ſentiments and conduct he in many things diſapproved ; 
and in finding fault with thoſe, whom upon the whole 
© he reſembled much more than he did their adverſaries, 
© But he died in a friendly and charitable diſpoſition to- 
* wards Pellicanus and Bullinger, two Proteſtant divines.“ 
He had been at variance with the farmer ; But he makes 
honorable mention of the latter, We are told this by 
Rodolph Hoſpinian, one of the greateſt Authors of Swit- 
zerland, who, in 1576, formed the hiſtory of the errors 
of Popery, to ſhew the Romaniſts that they vainly boaſt 
of the conformity of their doctrines with antiquity. 

Bullinger wrote ſome books every year, and particu- 
Jarly one againſt Luther in 1545. The Switz churches 
had kept a long filence, notwithſtanding Luther wrote in 
a very paſhonate manner againſt their doctrine concerning 
the Sacrament : At laſt it was thought fit to anſwer him 
in his life-time, leſt, if it was deferred till after his death, 
occaſion might be given to ſome diſadvantageous ſur- 
miſes. Beſides, it was thought, that a very vigorous an- 
ſwer would make Luther more moderate for the future, 
and prevent his abuſing that reſpect which was ſhewn him. 
Bullinger, who adviſed ſilence, was the man charged with 
the buſineſs of anſwering him, and he acquitted himſelf 
worthily : For the Swirzers thought, that though Luther 
had deſerved exceeding well of the church, he wanted mo- 
deration in his writings. But it is an idle tale, that Lu- 
ther, who died about this time, ſhould break his heart 
with vexation, becauſe he could not anſwer Bullinger's 
apology. The landgrave of Heſſe, who knew that people 
complained of the church of Zurich on account of theſe 
inſults, informed Bullinger of it, who wrote an apologetic 
letter to him in the name of his colleagues, In 1549, 
Bullinger and Calvin drew up a formulary of the confor- 
mity of faith between the church of Zurick, and that of 
Geneva. 

Bullinger's Decads were held in high eſtimation by the 
Reformed. Archbiſhop Mitgift, in full conyocation, 
1586, procured an order to be made, that every miniſter 
of a certain ſtanding ſhould procure a copy of them, read 
one of the ſermons contained in them every week, and 
make notes of the principal matter contained in the courſe 
of reading, A greater teſtimony of the excellence and 
| utility 
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utility of any man's work can ſcarcely be conceived. 
Zanchius, in a letter to Bullinger, mentions with high 
commendation Bullinger's book De origine erroris, and re- 
lates an anecdote of Mantallinzs a monk, who was burnt 
at Rome for the cauſe of truth, that the ſaid good man,; 
before Zanchius had ſeen the tract, perſuaded him ear- 
neſtly to peruſe it; adding, that, if it could not be had 
upon other terms, he might eſteem it a good bargain, to 
pluck out his right eye 2 the purchaſe, and to read it 
with his left. I ſoon bought the book, ſays Zanchius, 
22 loſing my eyes; and found it the delight of my 
ſoul. 

The ſame year Bullinger alledged ſo many reaſons againſt 
renewing the alliance to which Henry II. of France courted 
the Switz, that the propoſition was rejected. One of his 
reaſons was, That it was not juſt for a man to let himſelf 
© to hire, to kill thoſe who have done him no injury.“ 
© I ſhall not examine, (ſays Bayle) whether Bullinger was 
© in the wrong or no, as to the republic of Switzerland: 
© I ſhall only ſay, that I do not ſee what anſwer can be 
* made him, as to private perſons who enliſt themſelves 
© voluntarily to kill the allies of their country.” The 
Switæ cantons ſacrifice the lives of their ſubjects in the 
quarrels of other nations, and hire their troops to both 
parties, one of which muſt have an unjuſt cauſe. It may 
agree with ſtate policy; but it is contradictory to moral 
honeſty. The government of this country, which in 
many cantons Jodges the ſupreme power in the hands of 
men of little underſtanding and ſmall experience, is cal- 
culated entirely for mutual defence and union, and un- 
equal to any great undertaking. The difference of reli- 
mon is another obſtacle to the extending their dominions. 

eſides, every canton and ally are in ſome ſort conſtitu- 
tionally an independent ſtate; from whence it is obvious, 
that the councils of the republic muſt be weak, flow, and 
divided. And to this it may be imputed, that, although 
the Swiſs are numerous and brave, they have made little 
other uſe of their valor, than to let it out to foreign 
princes and ſtates, "The Switzers, as at this day, pre- 
ſerved their liberty without attempting the oppreſſion of 
any. They fold their troops to their moſt opulent neigh- 
bors, They were themſelves poor, ignorant of the Tei 


ences, and of all the arts which luxury introduces; but 
they were wiſe and happy. Zuinglius, and the other Re- 
. formers of that country, had the ſame ſcruples as Bul- 
linger, wy 
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In 1551, Bullinger wrote a book to ſhew that the couti« 
eil of Trent had no other deſign than to oppreſs the truth; 
and that no regard ſhould Ck to the pope's invitation 
to the cantons, to ſend deputies there. In 1553, he wrote 
to Calvin about Servetus, and ſaid, “the Lord has given 
© the magiſtrates of Geneva a fair opportunity of clear- 
* ing themſelves and the church from hereſy, by deli- 
« vering Servetus into their hands.” And in 1555, he 
proved a very good friend to Bernard Ochinus, who ſub- 
ſcribed the confeſſion of faith of the church of Zurict, and 
was called to be miniſter of the Italian church that was 
formed there, where he officiated till 1563, when he was 
expelled for publiſhing ſome dialogues which favored 

lygamy. Moſt of the arguments, which have been 
knce uſed on this ſubject, have been taken from him. 
Ochinus was unſound in the faith reſpecting other things, 
and eaſily fell into a ſcheme, which favors the luſt and 
licentiouſneſs of fallen nature. Beza anſwered him ; and 
the Elder Spanheim has conciſely confuted Ochinus's opi- 
nion in his Dubia Evangelica. 

This good man was 2 friend to the Exgliſb refu- 
gees in the time of Q. Mary, for which we find many of 
them expreſſing their moſt grateful acknowledgements. 
Bullinger afterwards diligently employed himſelf in de- 
fending the Reformation for ſeveral years; and, in 1561, 
his diſpute began with Brentius, 4 the doctrine of 
ubiquity. Bullinger publiſhed a book, wherein he ſhewed, 
that Jeſus Chriſt, as to his human nature, is no where 
but in heaven, at the right-hand of GOD. Brentius an- 
ſwered it, like a zealous Ubiquitarian ; and the conteſt 
continued two years. | 

He alſo oppoſed, in the ſame 2 the blaſphemies of 
Blandrata againſt the divinity of Chrift. ** If Chrift (ſays 
«© he, in Ny to prince Radi vil) be not co-equal and 
« co eternal with the Father, he is not Jehovah ; and, 
„ in that caſe, cannot be the head, nor ſaviour, nor 
<« high-prieſt of the church for eternity. Thus our faith 
« would be vain, and we ſhould have a worſe hope than 
« either Turks or Jews.” 

In 1564, Bullinger loſt his wife, by whom he had fix 
ſons, and five daughters. She died of the plague; as alſo 
did three of their daughters, who were all married to mi- 
niſters of Zurick; to Hulric Zuinglins, ſon of the Re- 
former Zuinglius ; to Lewis Lavator ; and to Jeſias Simler : 
The ſecond died the fame year as her mother, and the 
other two in 1565. As for the ſons, three of them died 
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ung; two were miniſters; and another died in France, 
in the troops of the prince of Orange, in 1569. Their 
father would never marry a ſecond wife, for which he was 
blamed. He was ſixty years of age when his wife died: 
Was not that a ſufficient excuſe for not marrying again ? 
He made no doubt that G O D permitted the miniſters of 
the goſpel to marry a ſecond time; but he always ſaid the 
firſt was ſtill living in his heart. 

In 1571, Bullinger wrote againſt the laſt will and teſta- 
ment of Brentius, which was publiſhed at Wittenberg, for 
the purpoſe of forewarning all ſtates not to allow the Yin. 
glians a toleration, The ſame year, the national ſynod 
of Rachel condemned thoſe, who rejected the words ſub- 
fance, and ſub/tantially, in ſpeaking of the Euchariſt. The 
miniſters of Zurict were of opinion, that they were con- 
demned by that canon; and they wrote to Bzza concern- 
ing it, who anſwered, by order of the ſynod, that it did 
not point-at them. However, Bullinger repreſented to 
Beza, that the expreſſions of the decree ought to be ſo al- 
tered, that no one might think there was any difference of 
opinion between the churches. That letter of Bullinger 
was effectual; for, in 1572, the ſynod of Ni/mes gave all 
the explications that the church of Zurict could require. 
The miniſters of Zurick took upon them what con- 
cerned the fundamentals of doctrine, and left Bullinger 
only the trouble of anſwering what related to himſelf. 
His laſt work was an anſwer, which he made in 1575, 
to the apology for the will of Brentius, compoſed by James 
Andrews, He exceeded his uſual bounds in this piece, and 
ſeverely ridiculed his adverſary. As that was the laſt piece 
of his works, this was the laſt year of his life, 

In 1575, he relapſed into a ſevere diſeaſe, which had 
attacked him for three months in the year before ; but, 
though his pains were excruciating, he never appeared 
impatient or unreſigned, either by word or geſture, but 
prayed the more fervently: In the intervals of eaſe, he 
diſcourſed very pleaſantly with his friends, He ſaid, at 
one time, If the Lord will make any farther uſe of me 
% and of my miniſtry in his church, I ſhall willingly 
© obey him; but if he ſhall pleaſe (as I much deſire) to 
« take me out of this miſerable life, I ſhall exceedingly 
“ rejoice; as I ſhall be delivered from a wretched age, 
« to go to my Saviour Chrift, Spcrgtes was glad when 
<< his. death approached; becauſe, as he thought, he 
« ſhould go to Homer, Heſiod, and other learned men, 
% whom he ſuppoſed he ſhould meet with in the other 
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te world, How much more do rejoice, who am ſure that 
4 J ſhall ſee my Saviour Chriſ, the ſaints, patriarchs,, 
& prophets, apoſtles, and all the holy men, who have 
* lived from the beginning of the world ? Since, I ſay, 
J am ſure to ſee them, and to partake of their joys; 
« why ſhould not I willingly die, to be a ſharer in their 
« eternal ſociety and glory?“ He took his leave of the 
miniſters and other friends with tears, which, he ſaid, pro- 
ceeded not from fear of death, but as Pauls, from his 
great love to them ; vie made before them a declara- 
tion of his faith. He deſired the magiſtrates, whom he 
thanked for all their kindneſs to him, ro appoint Ralph 
Gualter to be his ſucceſſor, On the day he died he was 
much in prayer, repeating the fifty-firſt, the ſixteenth, 
and forty-ſecond Pſalms. He departed on the ſeventeenth 
of September, 1575. He was ſeventy-one years of age at 
his death, and had exerciſed his miniſtry during forty- 
three years. His funeral oration was made by Fohn Stuc- 
eius: His life was wrote by 7% Simler : And his me- 
mory was celebrated, in different kinds of verſe, by ſe- 
veral hands. He was beloved by all good men, and par- 
ticularly by doctor Hozper, biſhop of Glouceſter, who was 
martyred in 1555. | 

Bullinger was Author of a great many books: His printed 
Works make ten volumes: And he wrote ſeveral others 
that are preſerved in manuſcript. 

1. A Catechiſm for the Tigurine Schoolmaſters. 2. 
An Epitome of Chriſtian Religion, in ten Books. 3. 
Sermons on the Heads of Chriſtian Religion. 4. A Con- 
feſſion and Expoſition of the Orthodox Faith. 5. A De- 
claration proving the Proteſtant Churches to be neither 
Heretical or Schiſmatical. 6. A Compendium of the Po- 
piſh and Proteſtant 'Tenets. 7. The old Faith and Reli- 
gion, 8. Of GOD's eternal Covenant. 9. An Aſſertion 
of the two Natures in Chri/t. 10, Inſtitution of Chriſtian 
Matrimony. 11. Inſtructions for the Sick. 12, Decla- 
rations of GOD's Benefits unto the Stwitzers. 13. Ex- 
hortations to Repentance, 14. A Treatiſe of the Sabbath, 
and of Chriſtian Feaſts, 15. Of the Office of Magiſtrates, 
and of an Oath. 16. Of Repentance. 17. Of Conver- 
fion unto GOD, 18, An Explanation of Daniel's Pro- 
phecies. 19. Of the Office Prophetical. 20. An Exhor- 
tation vote Miniſters to leave off Controverſies, 21. Of 
the Original of Mahometaniſm. 22. Of the Perſecu- 
tions of the Church. 23. A Preface to the Latin Bible, 
24. Sixty-ſix Homilies on Dauiel. 25, Epitome of the 
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Times from the Creation to the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 
26. Homilies on Iſaiah. 27. Sermons on Feremiab. 28. 
An Expoſition on the Lamentation. 29. Commentaries on 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. 30. On the As of the 
' Apoſtles. 31. A Series of Times and Actions of the 
Apoſtles. 32. Commentaries on the Epi/tles of St. Paul. 
3- Sermons on the Revelation. - 34. A Demonſtration of 
hriſtian Perfection to Henry II. Hog of France. 35. Of 
the Authority of the Scripture, 36. Of the Inſtitution of 
Biſhops”, . 


MATTHEW PARKER, 
ARCHBISHOP. os CANTERBURY. 


Ot R excellent prelate was the ſecond Proteſtant arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and was born Auguſt 6, 150 
in the writ of St, Stephen's, in the city of Norwich, He 
had the misfortune to loſe. his father when he was only 
twelve years of age; but his mother took a very particular 
care of his education. In September, 1520, he was ad- 
mitted into Corpus-Chrifti, or Bennet-college, in Cambridge; 
of which houſe he was choſen ſcholar, or bible-clerk, the 
twentieth of March following: And applying himſelf 
cloſely to his ſtudies, took the FA ree of — of arts in 
1523; but, according to others, in 1524. In April, 152 
he was ordained deacon; in June, prieſt; and in September, 
created maſter of arts, and choſen fellow of his college, 
By this time he had rendered himſelf ſo conſpicuous for 
learning, that he was one of thoſe eminent ſcholars who 
were invited from Cambridge, to the magnificent founda- 
tion of cardinal //lſey's ow Chri/Ps-Church] college, in 
Oxford: But by the perſuaſion of his friends he ſtayed 
where he was, diligently following his ſtudies, And hav- 
ing, within five or fix years, read over the fathers and 
councils, and rendered himſelf an accompliſhed divine, 
he became a licenſed, and frequent preacher, at court, at 
St. PaulPs-croſs, and other public places and occaſions, In 
1533, or 1534, he was made chaplain to Q., Anne Bolein; 
who had ſo much regard and eſteem for him, (he being a 
zealous promoter of the Reformation) that, a little —_ 
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her death, ſhe gave him a particular charge, to take cars 
of her daughter Elizabeth, that ſhe might not want his 
pious and wiſe counſel, 
July 14, 1534, he commenced bachelor in divinity. 
And being preſented, on the fourth of November follow- 
ing, by the favor of the queen his miſtreſs, to the deanery 
of Stoke, near Clare in Suffelk, he was inſtalled the thir- 
teenth of the ſame month. At this place he founded a 
rammar-ſchool, and made new ſtatutes for the college. 
Aarch I, 1537, after the queen's death, K. Henry took 
him into his own ſervice, and made him one of his chap- 
lains: As he was afterwards to K. Edward the ſixth. 
During the rebellion that broke out that year, he preached 
at Clare, againſt popiſh ſuperſtitions, for which he was 
articled againſt by ſome of his neighbors; but his own 
vindication was fo ſatisfaCtory to the lord chancellor Aude- 
ley, that he bid him go on, and not fear ſuch enemies. 
n the firſt of July, 1538, he was created doctor in divi- 
nity: And, October 28, 1541, inſtalled prebendary of the 
ſecond ſtall in the cathedral of Ely, having been nomi- 
nated thereto by K. Henry the eighth, in his new charter 
for that cathedral. In 1542, he was preſented by the 
chapter of Stoke to the rectory of Afben in Eſſex, conve- 
niently ſituated both for Cambridge and Stoke, He held this 
living not full two years, but reſigned it April zo, 1544, 
and the next day was preſented to the rector of Birling- 
ham All-ſatnts in his own county of Norfolk; which he 
reſigned October 1, 1550. December 4, 1544, upon the 
king's letters commendatory to the college, dated Novem- 
ber Zo, he was choſen maſter of Corpus-Chriſti, or Bennct- 
college, to which he afterwards became a ſpecial benefac- 
tor, and compiled for it a new book of ſtatutes. Fanuary 
25, 1547 he was elected vice-chancellor of the univerſi- 
ty, which office he diſcharged afterwards in the year 1549. 
The twenty-ſecond of September, 1545, he was preſented 
by his college of Corpus-Chri/ti, to the rectory of Land- 
beach, in Cambridgeſhire, to which he was admitted De- 
cember 1, Notwithſtanding all his endeavors to the con- 
trary, he loſt his deanery of State by the diſſolution of that 
college, April 1, 1547; but, in conſideration of his merit, 
he had a * penſion of forty pounds ſettled on him, in 
lieu of it, and a promiſe of the deanery of Lincoln. In the 
ſame year, on the twenty- fourth of Jr he married Mrs. 
Margaret Harleſtone, daughter of Robert Harigſtone of Mat- 
1;hal in Norfolk, gent. Happening to be in Noryoll, in 


1549, during Ket's rebellion, he had the reſolution to go 
| to 
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to the rebels camp; and, preaching to them out of the 
% Oak of Reformation,“ took an opportunity to exhort 
them to temperance, moderation, and ſubmiſſion to the 
king. In January 1552, he was put into a commiſſion 
for correcting and puniſhing ſome Anabaptiſts, newly 
ſprung up in the kingdom. Mr. Strype gives us this ac- 
count of their opinions: They would not baptize their 
children; held as the Arians in the doctrine of the God- 
head, and as Pelagius in the doctrine of  free-will and 
predeſtination : All theſe came under the denomina- 
tion of Anabaptiſts. Many alſo adminiſtred the ſacra- 
© ments in other manner than was preſcribed by the book 
© of Common-Prayer.' The February following, he 
preached a funeral — 44 for doctor Martin Bucer, regius 
profeſſor of divinity in Cambridge. June 1, 1552, he was 
preſented by K. Edward VI. to the prebend ot Coringham, 
or Coldingham, in the cathedral church of Lincaln; and 
being nominated, a few days after, by his majeſty, to the 
deanery of the ſame [N he was elected 7ruly 30, and 
inſtalled the ſeventh of Odlober following. 

Thus he lived in great reputation under K. Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. But, upon Q. Mary's coming to the 
crown, he was reduced to low circumſtances, and ſuf- 
fered much; though ſtill contented and chearful : For, in 
the ſecond year of her reign, he was deprived of all his 
preferments, of which the pretence was bis being mar- 
ried. According to his own account, ** In December 1553, 
« He reſigned bis maſterſhip of Corpus-Chriſti- college to 
« Laurence Moptye, whom in a kind of neceflity he choſe 
„ his ſucceſſor. April 2, 1554, he was deprived of his 

„ prebend of Ely, and rectory of Landbeach. May 21, 
& ſo he was of his deanery and prebend of Lincoln,” —— 
“ After that, (adds he) I lived privately; ſo joyful in my 
© conſcience before GOD ; and ſo neither aſhamed nor 
« dejected, that the moſt ſweet leiſure for ſtudy, to which 
« the good providence of GOD recalled me, gave me 
© much greater and more ſolid pleaſures, than that for- 
© mer buſy and dangerous kind of life ever afforded me.“ 
He had ſo heartily eHouled the Reformation, which ren- 
dered him obnoxious, that he was fain to abſcond, and 
to retire privately into Norfolk, among his friends, with his 
wife and family. He was often and diligently ſought for, 
yet by ſhifting from place to place, without, however, 
going out of . kingdom, he eſcaped thoſe bloody times, 
and was reſerved for better days. One time, narrow ſearch 
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it, fled in the night in great diſtreſs, and got ſo danger - 
ous a fall ſrom his horſe, that he never recovered it. Dur- 
ing this retirement, he turned the book of Pſalms into 
Engliſh verſe; and wrote a defence of the marriage of 
prieſts. Q. Elizabeth's acceſſion, in 1559, made a great 
change in his condition: For, he not only became free 
from all fear and danger, but was exalted to the higheſt 
ſtation in the Engliſb church, to the archbiſhopric of Can- 
terbury. A ſtation for which he was looked upon as the 
fitteſt man; his great prudence, courage, conduct, learn- 
ing, and experience, being wanting and neceſſary, for the 
Reformation that was now to be fer on foot, and carried 
on with the utmoſt vigour. He was fo far from ſeeking 
that high dignity, that it ſeems he earneſtly avoided it. 
In the mean time, he was appointed one of the viſitors of 
the univerſity of Cambridge. And he privately addreſſed 
the queen, to diſſuade her from exchanging the temporal 
revenues of biſhoprics for impropriations, as ſhe was im- 
powered to do by act of parliament, upon a vacancy; which 
was a very unequal exchange. He likewiſe adviſed her to 
remove crucifixes and lighted tapers out of churches, par- 
ticularly out of her own chapel. 

Having been elected archbiſhop Auguf I, 15 50, by the dean 
and chapter of Canterbury, he was confirmed, December q, in 
the church of St. Mary le Bow ; and conſecrated, the ſeven- 
teenth of the ſame month, in Lambeth-chapel, by William 
Barlow, late biſhop of Bath and Wells, and then ele& of Chi- 
cheſter, John Scory, late biſhop of Chicheſter, and then elect 
of Hereford, Miles Coverdale late biſhop of Exeter, and John 
Fhodghin ſuffragan biſhop of Bedford, The Romaniſts in- 
vented afterwards a tale, that he had been conſecrated at 
the Nag's-head inn, or tavern, in Cheapſide: But that ſtory 
hath been ſo thoroughly confuted by our Engliſb authors 
and others, and withal diſproved by many Catholics ; 
that, to believe it now-a-days, requires more even than 
the faith of a Papiſt. Archbiſhop Parker being thus con- 
ſtituted primate and metropolitan of the church of Eng- 
land, took care to have the ſeveral ſees filled with learned 
and worthy men, and well affected to the Reformation: 
And ſoon after performed his metropolitical viſitation of 
the ſeveral dioceſes. It has been obſerved, that in the 
ſpace of fifteen years and five months (during which he 
was metropolitan) he either conſecrated or confirmed the 
biſhops of all the dioceſes throughout the kingdom: A 
circumſtance, which has occurred to him alone of all the 


archbiſhops of Canterbury, In 1560, he and the _— 
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of London and Ely addreſſed the queen, to enter into the 
bleſſed ſtate of wedlock ; but ſhe choſe to reign alone. 
He likewiſe, and ſome other biſhops, exhorted her to re- 
move images entirely out of churches, which ſhe inclined 
to retain, By his encouragement it was, that a free- 
ſchool was founded, in 1563, at Sandwich in Kent ; and 
he likewiſe recovered the ſtipend of the ſchool-maſter of 
Stoke near Clare. In 1564 he completed the reparation 
and building of his palace at Canterbury, the expence 
whereof amounted to above one thouſand four hundred 
pounds; and, about the ſame time, founded a free-ſchool 
at Rochdale in Lancaſhire. One of his main deſigns and 
endeavors, was to introduce into this church an unifor- 
mity both in habits and ceremonies ; but he met therein 
with great oppoſition from that wicked great man the earl 
of Leiceſter, and ſome other courtiers ; and from the whole 
bulk of the Puritans, who have ſeverely treated him upon 
that account. June 24, 1567, he founded three gram- 
mar-ſcholarſhips, or exhibitions, in Bennet-college. And 
again, in May 1569, he founded five more ſcholarſhips ; 
and, the Augu/t following, two other ſcholarſhips, and 
two fellowſhips, in the ſame college, And, in Fuly 1568, 
obtained alſo of the queen, for that college, the advow- 
ſon of St. Mary 7 . in London; for which he gave 
in exchange the rectory of Penſburſt in Kent. This fad 
3 year, came out the great Engl; bible, com- 
monly called“ The Biſhops Bible ;”” which was put out 
chiefly through the archbiſhop's procurement and care. 
His heart was much ſet upon this great work, from the 
many defects which appeared in the bibles then in uſe, 
He was the great ſpring which ſet this buſineſs in motion, 
He diſtributed the — in parts to ſeveral learned biſhops 
and other divines, and reviſed the whole for the 2 
Edwin Sandys, then biſhop of Morcęſter; Gueſt, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, who had the Pſalms ; Parkhurſt, biſhop of Nor- 
wich; Davies, biſhop of St. David's; Cox, biſhop of Ely ; 
and other eminent men; were employed in this tranſla- 
tion. Strype ſays, So highly pleaſed was this good pre- 
late, when he ſaw an end put to this great work, that 
he ſeemed to be in the ſame ſpirit with old Simeon, uſing 
his very words, Lord, now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart 
in peace; for mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation! This was 
that which was commonly called the Biſhops Bible, 
+ becauſe the archbiſhops and the biſhops had the chief 
hand in correcting, reviewing, and publiſhing it. Lau- 
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© had the care of the New Teſtament.” The ſecond edi- 
tion of this bible was publiſhed ja 1572, much improved 
and embelliſhed. y 
In 1570, he repaired the great hall at Lambeth, cover- 
ing it with ſhingles ; and made the long bridge into the 
ames near the palace. He alſo made the regent-walk, 
leading from the weſt of St. Mary's church in Cambridge 
to the public ſchools, paving it, and building a brick wall 
on each fide. In 1571, he gave handſome preſents of 
plate, and other benefaCtions, to ſeveral colleges in that 
univerſity, and in particular founded one ſcholarſhip in 
Trinity-hall, for the ſtudy of the law. The ſeventh day 
of September, 1573, he magnificently entertained Q. Eli- 
zabeth at Canterbury, as he had entertained her ſevera! times 
before. "Taking umbrage at the propheſyings ſet up in 
ſeveral dioceſes, elan in that of Norwich, he en- 
deavored to ſuppreſs them, which expoſed him to freſh cen- 
ſures from ſome warm Puritans: And made them uſe their 
utmoſt efforts to ruin him at court. Towards the end of 
the year 1574, he gave a hundred volumes to the library 
of the univerſity of Cambridge; whereof twenty-five were 
valuable manuſcripts': And added further benefaCtions to 
his favorite college of Corpus-Chrifti, At length being 
arrived to the ſeventy-fecond year of his age, and findin 
himſelf in a declining condition; April 5, 1575, he hand 
his will, wherein he bequeathed legacies and gifts to ſe- 
veral perſons and places. He died the ſeventeenth of May 
following, of the ſtone and ſtrangury; and was buried 
with great ſolemnity, in bis own private chapel, within 
His 2 at Lambotb. 
His magnificent, as well as generous, and charitable 
diſpoſition, is ſufficiently manifeſt from what hath been 
ſaid of him in this article. As to his other virtues ; he 
was pivus, ſober, temperate ; modeſt even to a fault, be- 
ing upon many occaſions over-baſhful ; unmovable in the 
difiribution of juſtice; a great patron, and zealous de- 
fender, of the church of England, againſt the attacks both 
of Puritans and Papiſts; in which he acted with great 
ſtoutneſs and reſolution, it being his rule “ in a good cauſe 
to fear no body;“ notwithſtanding he is for that cenſured 
by fome, as having too much _—— and want of court- 
ſhip. Among his other valuable epiſcopal qualities, he 
Was a . preacher; and given to hoſpitality with- 
out profuſion or offence; his family and entertainments, 
though large, being conducted with the utmoſt decency, 
elegance, regularity, and ſobriety. Of his learning, = 
| ſever 
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ſeveral books publiſhed by him are a ſufficient evidence. 
Particularly, he was a great lover and preſerver of manu- 
ſcripts, and other antiquities; and a hearty encourager, 
if not the firſt reviver, of the ſtudy of the Saxon tongue 
in this kingdom. He recovered many books in that lan- 
guage, which would otherwiſe have been inevitably loſt ; 
and ſome of them were publithed by himſelf, or by his di- 
rection. The beſt antiquarians in his time, had the ho- 
nor of ſtanding in the number of his moſt intimate friends 
and acquaintance. 

His Works were as follow: „1. A Defence of Prieſts 
Marriages, eftabliſhed by the Imperial Lawes of the Realm 
of England : Againſt- a Civilian naming himſelf Thomas 
Martin, Doctor of the Civil Lawes, going about to diſprove 
the ſaid Marriages, lawful by the eternal Word of GON, 
and by the High Court of Parliament: Only forbid by 
foreign Lawes, and Canons of the Pope, coloured with a 
Viſor of the Church. Which Laws and Canons were 
extinguiſhed by the Parliament, and ſo abrogated by the 
Convocationgin their Synod by their Subſcriptions. Printed 
in 1562, without his name. 2. Alfric, [Abbot of St. 
Albans about the year 996] his Saxon Tranſlation of a 
Latin Homily, entitled, A Sermon of the Paſchal Lamb, 
and of the Sacramental Bodie and Blood of Chrift, writ- 
ten in the old Saxon tongue before the Conqueſt, and 
appointed in the reign of the Saxons to be ſpoken unto 
the People at Eafter, before they ſhould receive the Com- 
munion. Or, A Teftimony of Antiquity, ſhewing the 
Antient Faith of the Church of England, touching the 
Sacrament of the Bodie and Blood of the Lord, here pub- 
lickly preached, and alſo received, in the Saxons time, 
above 700 years ago. With Two Epiſtles of Alſric. 
3- The world is alſo obliged to him, for the publication 
of four of our beſt Exgliſb hiſtorians; Matthew of H- 
minſter, Matthew Paris, Aſſer's Life of King Alfred, and 
Thomas Walſingham. Matthew of Weftminſter he pub- 
liſbed in 1570, fol. under this title, Flores Hiftoriarum per 
Matthæum ö collefti, præcipus de rebus 
Britannicis ab exordio mundi uſque ad Annum Domini, 1307. 
With a large preface, 4. Matthew Paris was publithed 
by him in 1571, fol. and entitled, Matthei Paris Mona- 
c on Angli Hiſtoria major. 5. And the Life of 
K. Alfred, by fobn Aſſer biſhop of Sherbourne, came out 


burnenſi Epiſcopa conſcripte : Printed in Saxon letters, the 
ſame as the original manuſcript was written in; on pur- 
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in 1574, entitled, rn Regis res geſtæ ab Aſſerto Shir- 
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poſe to bring gentlemen to the knowledge and ſtudy of 


the Saxon tongue. To which is ſubjoined, Hiloria brevis 
Thome * ab Edxardo primn ad Henricum quintum ; 
with his Upodergma 4 a4 0s vel Normanniæ. i. e. The 
« Hiſtory of Thomas Walſingham from Edward I. to Henry 
« V. with his Account of Normanay.” 6. It was through 
his advice and encouragement, that the learned Fohn Fox 
publiſhed K. Ælfred's Saxon Tranſlation of the Goſpels ; 
and Reformatio Legum 1 1571, 4to. 7. Ano- 
ther conſiderable work of his, was, The Lives of his Pre- 
deceſſors Archbiſhops of Canterbury, entitled, De Antigui- 
tate Britannica Eccleſiæ & Privilegns Eccleſiæ Cantuari- 
enſis, cum Archiepiſcopis ejuſdem LXX. London, 1572, fol.” 

hough London is put in the title-page, it is ſaid to have 
been printed at Lambeth, where the archbiſhop had work- 
men of all ſorts. He cauſed only a few copies to be 
printed, which he occafronally diſtributed amongſt his 
friends. It is very remarkable, that there are hardly any 
two copies alike; and moſt of them want the account of 
his own life, he having, out of modeſty, 2 it to be 
ſuppreſſed, whilſt he lived. Mr. Strype has Therefore in- 
ſerted it in the appendix to our archbiſhop's life.— A 
wretched edition of that book was printed again at Hanau 
in 1605, full of faults and imperfections. But, a very 
beautitul and elegant one was at length reprinted at Len- 
don, in 1729, folio, by Samuel Drake, D. D. fellow of 
St. John's college, Cambridge; adorned with the figures of 
the ſeveral archbiſhops monuments, and other ſculptures, 
1 14 rformed. Some have aſcribed this work to 
Fobn Foſceline, our archbiſhop's ſecretary, or chaplain, a 
very learned antiquarian. But what ſhare Jeſceline had in 
it, was only this, that he made collections for it out of 
antient hiſtorians: And the digeſter and compiler of them 
was the archbiſhop himſelf, This is undeniable from two 
letters of the archbiſhop publiſhed by Dr. Drake, and Mr. 
A 3 wherein he calls that work, My Book of my 
„ Canterbury predeceſſors— my ſmall Travels my 
< pore collection, &c.“ 
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8 Farel was a ſon of thunder, and ſtood diſtin- 
guiſhed for his vehemence in the cauſe of GOD 
and truth; ſo his very intimate friend Viret was as re- 
markable for the meekneſs and gentleneſs of his carriage, 
and for the moderation of his language and temper, Both 
were eminent for their ſucceſs in converting ſouls, not 
merely from Popery to Proteſtantiſm, (which may be done, 
and the men be as worldly and carnal as they were before) 
but from the dominion of Satan unto GOD. They were 
both inſtruments of grace to effect the ſame work; and 
they did it with all their might. When one conſiders the 
learning and the labors of ſuch men as theſe, and of others 
treated of iff theſe volumes; it gives a regret upon the 
compariſon of them with many drones in the preſent day, 
who either ſtudy but little, or little to the purpoſe of their 
profeſſion, Modern times have diſcovered politer ſtudies 
than that of the holy ſcriptures ; and modern confidence 
(as is uſual with hell in all ſciences) has affected 
ta deſpiſe the theological erudition of worthies, who had 
no time to ſpare for the idle amuſements of the world, or 
for thoſe attentions by which it is become the faſhion to 
riſe in it, With reſpect to divinity, we are run back- 
wards inſtead of forwards ; and (omitting the generality 
of frothy publications at preſent in _ upon religious 
ſubjects) there needs no other proof of it, than that me- 
lancholy one, the increaſed irreligion and infidelity of the 
times. 

This excellent man was born at a little town in the 
diſtrict of Bern, near Burgundy in France, and educated 
at Paris, where he firſt became 'acquainted with Farel. 
From Paris he went to Lauſanne, and was choſen paſtor 
there, where he ſpent many years of his time with great 
ſucceſs in preaching and writing. But when Calvin was 
ſent to the conference at Worms, in the year 1541, and 
from thence ta Rati/bon, he obtained of the ſenate of Lau- 
ſanne that Viret ſhould ſupply his place at Geneva till his 
return. Calvin was fo well — with Viret's abilities 


and conduct during his abſence, that he turned every ſtone 
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to get him to continue with him at Geneva, declaring 
how much he thought the church there would be bene- 
fitted by his labors; but he could not prevail upon him; 
for Viret was reſolved to return to Lauſanne his former 
charge. Notwithſtanding afterwards, the French churches 
earneſtly entreated him, with better ſucceſs than Calvin, 
to go to Lyons; where, in the midſt of civil wars, and 
the peſtilence which followed, he, with his colleagues, 

reſided over that church with great prudeace. But at 
Ength the jeſuits obtained a proclamation to be made in 
the year 1563, that none but ſuch as were natives of 
France ſhould be preachers in the Proteſtant churches. 
Viret, being obliged to leave Lyons in conſequence of the 
above — took up his reſidence at a ſmall town 
near the Pyrenæan mountains, which divide France and 
Spain, at the requeſt of the pious queen of Navarre, where 
he continued to the time of his death, which was in 1571, 
and in the ſixtieth year of his age. 

His death was much regretted by all good men. He 
was of a weakly conſtitution, which received additional 
injury by the poiſon which a prieſt gave him at Geneva, 
with a deſign to deſtroy him; and likewiſe by the ſtabs 
with a knite that another prieſt gave him afterwards, leav- 
ing him for dead. He was of a moſt amiable difpoſition, 
very learned, and ſo engaging in his public ſpeaking, that 
many became his hearers, who were no friends to the doc- 
trines he taught. His auditory in general were ſo charmed 
with his eloquence, that they always wiſhed he would 
preach longer. When he was at Lyons, a populous city, 
he uſed to preach abroad, in the open air, in ſo powerful and 
ſucceſsful a manner, that ſome thouſands were apparently 
converted to the faith of Crit. And many, who were oc- 
caſionally paſſing by, have been ſo fixed by his preaching, 
that they could not leave the ſpot, till he had finiſhed his 
diſcourſe. It ſeems to have been, in ſome places, the 
uſage to preach ſub dio, without cover, as it was in Eng- 
land, particularly at Paul's Croſs and before the court. 
The place, however, is of leſs importance than the doc- 
trine. In the one caſe, convenience may be- conſidered 
but, in the other, nothing but faithfulneſs and truth. 

It has been remarked by Beza and others, that the Pro- 
teſtant church in France was exceedingly happy in its 
three great miniſters.at one time, viz. Calvin, Farel, and 
Viret. The firſt was admired for his profound erudition, 
the ſecond for his zeal and vehemence, and the laſt for his 
enchanting eloquence. And it is alſo admirable, that 
| they 
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they were all three moſt cordial friends to each other, 
properly eſteeming thoſe talents and grace, which GOD 
had —— upon each of them. 

He wrote many books of great uſe to the faithful of his 
time, in 2 them from popiſh ſuperſtitions, and 


in furniſhing them with arguments againſt their adver- 

faries. Melchior Adam has preſerved a long liſt of his 
rincipal publications, to which we muſt refer the learned 
eader, who wiſhes to know more of them. 


<(—_— 


EDWARD DEERING. 


E can fifd but little more concerning the birth 

and education of this good man, than that he was 
deſcended from a very antient family in Kent, became a 
fellow of Chri/s-college in Cambridge, and was a ve 
famous preacher, His printed diſcourſes are full of di- 
vine learning and conſolation. Though, content with 
his fellowſhip, he ſought not preferment, he was ap- 
pointed a preacher at St. Paul's in London ; and he filled 
up that appointment with a ſeries of faithful labors in the 
work of the Goſpel. 

In his laſt ſickneſs, perceiving his approaching diſſolu- 
tion, he ſaid to ſome friends who were on a viſit to him ; 
„The good Lord pardon my great negligence, that while 
& I had time, I uſed not the precious gift more for the 
& advancement of his glory, as I might have done: Yet, 
&« I bleſs GOD, I have not abuſed the gift. on ambition, 
& and vain ſtudies. When I am dead, my enemies will 
© be reconciled to me; except they be ſuch, as either 
« knew me not, or have no ſenſe of the truth; for I 
6“ have faithfully, and with a good conſcience, ſerved 
& the Lord my GOD.” 

A miniſter, ſtanding by, ſaid unto him, It is a great 
bleſſing to you, that you ſhall depart in peace, and be 
taken from many troubles that your brethren ſhall behold 
and ſuffer. To whom he anſwered, © If the Lord hath 
appointed that his ſaints ſhall ſup together in heaven; 
* why do I not go to them? but if there be any doubt or 
“ heſitation reſting on my ſpirit, the Lord will reveal 
& the truth unto me.“ 


After 
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After he had laid ſtill a while, a friend of his who then 
attended him, having ſaid, that he hoped his mind had 
been employed in holy meditation while he lay fo filent, 
he replied in the following manner :—** A poor wretch, 
« and miſerable man, as I am, the leaſt of all ſaints, and 
« the greateſt of all ſinners; yet I truſt in, and, by the 
<« eye of faith, I look upon Chri my Saviour, Yet a 
« little while, and we ſha!l fee our hope. The end of 
„ the world is come upon us; and we ſhall quickly re- 
© ceive the end of our hope, which we have ſo much 
&« looked for. Afflictions, diſeaſes, ſickneſs, and grief, 
< are but parts of that portion which GOD hath allotted 
© to us in this world. *Tis not enough to continue for 
a little while; we muſt perſevere in the fear of the 
* Lord all the days of our lives; for in a moment we 
« ſhall be taken away. Take heed therefore, that you 
% do not make a paſtime of, nor lightly eſteem the word 
« of GOD. Bleſſed are they, Who; while they have 
* tongues, uſe them for GOD's glory.” 

He was very near his death, when being ſet up in his 
bed, ſome of his friends requeſted him to ſpeak ſomething 
to them that might be for their edification and comfort ; 
whereupon he took occaſion from the ſun, which then 
ſhone in his face, to ſpeak in the following manner 
% As there is but one ſun in the world, ſo there is but 
<« one righteouſneſs, and one communion of ſaints, If 
J were the moſt excellent of all creatures in the world, 
„equal in righteouſneſs to Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, 
« yet would I confeſs myſelf to be a ſinner, and that I 
* expected ſalvation only in the righteouſneſs of 86. 
«6 N ol for we all ſtand in need of the grace of GOD. 
As for my death, I bleſs God, I find and feel ſo much 
* comfort and joy in my ſoul, that if I were put to my 
* choice, whether to die or live, I would a thouſand 
6 times rather chooſe death than life, if it may ſtand 
* with the holy will of G O D.”—Accordingly ſoon af- 
terwards this excellent man ſweetly fell aſleep in the Lord, 
in the year 1576, 7 


A prayer, which Mr. Deering uſed before his lectures. 


«© O Lord GOD, who haſt left unto us thy holy word 
« to be a lantern unto our feet, and a light unto our 
« ſteps, give unto us all thy holy Spirit; that, out of the 
„ ſame word, we may learn what is thy eternal will, 
© and frame our lives in all holy obedience to the ſame, 
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* to thy honour and glory, and increaſe of our faith, 
cc through Jeſus Chrift our Lord, Amen.” 

His WriTinGs have bcen collected and printed in one 
volume, ſmall 4to, containing, 1. Certaine godly and 
comfortable Letters, full of Chriſtian Confolation : 
Written by Mr. Ed. Deering, unto ſundry of his Friends : 
And now publiſhed, for the Profit of the Church of GOD. 
London, printed 1614. 2. Twenty-ſeven Lectures, or 
Readings, upon part of the Epiſtle written to the Hebrues. 
Made b Maiſter Ed. Deering, B. D. London, 1614. 
3. A briefe and neceſſarie Catechiſme or Inſtruction, very 
needfull to be known of all Houſholders: Whereby they 
may teach and inſtruct their family in ſuch poynts of 
Chriſtian Religion as is moſt meete: Wich certaine Prayers 
and Thankſgivings to the ſame adioyning. ibid. 4. A 
Sermon preached N the Queen's Majeſty the 25th day 
of February, from Pſalme 1xxviii. 70. with a preface to 
her Majeſty : By Maiſter Ed. Deering, 1 569. ibid. 5. A 
Sermon ror hee at the Tower of London. ibid.” 
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HIS venerable biſhop was born at addon, in 
Buckinghamſhire, of mean parentage, in the year 
1499. He had, probably, his firſt education in the ſmall 
priory of Snelſball in the pariſh of Mhaddon: But bein 
afterwards ſent to Eton ſchool, he was thence elected 
into a ſcholarſhip at King's-college in Cambridge, of which 
he became fellow in the year 1519. Having the ſame year 
taken his bachelor of arts degree, and being eminent for 
his piety and learning, he was one of thoſe bright ſcho- 
lars who were invited to . pak by cardinal Wolſey, to fill 
up his new foundation. He was accordingly preferred to 
be one of the junior canons of Cardinal-callege ; and on 
the ſeventh of December, 1525, incorporated bachelor of 
arts at Oxford, as he ſtood at Cambridge. Soon after, per- 
forming his exerciſes, he was, on the eighth of Februa 
following, licenſed to proceed in arts, in which he too 
the degree of maſter, Fuly 2, 1526. He was reputed one 
of the greateſt ſcholars of his age; and his poetical com- 
1 poſitions 
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poſitions were in great eſteem among the beſt judges. His 
piety and virtue were not inferior to his learning, and 
commanded the reſpect of all impartial perſons. But 
ſhewing himſelf averſe to many of the popiſh ſuperſtitions, 
and declaring freely for ſome of Luther's opinions, he in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of the governors of the univerſity, 
who ſtripped him of his preferment, and threw him into 

riſon on ſuſpicion of hereſy. When he was releaſed from 
bis confinement, he left Oxford; and, ſome time after, 
was Choſen maſter of Eton ſchool, which was obſerved 
remarkably to flouriſh under his vigilant and induſtrious 
care. In 1537, he commenced doctor in divinity at 
Cambridge: And on the fourth of December, 1540, was 
made archdeacon of Ely; as he. was alſo appointed, in 
1541, the firſt prebendary in the firſt ſtall of the ſame ca- 
thedral, upon the new founding of it by K. Henry VIII. 
on the tenth of September, 1541. He was likewiſe, the 
third of June, 1542, preſented by the ſame king to the 
prebend of Sutton with Buckingham, in the church of Lin- 
coln, and inſtalled the eleventh of that month. But this 
he ſurrendered up in 1547. 

In the year 1543, he ſupplicated the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, that he might take place among the doctors of divi- 
nity there, which was unuſual, becauſe he was not then 
incorporated into that univerſity, as doctor in divinity 
nor was he ſo till June, 1545. hen a deſign was form- 
ed, of converting the collegiate church of Seuthwell into 
a biſhopric, Dr. Cox was nominated biſhop of it. On the 
eighth of January, 1543, he was made the ſecond dean of 
the new-erected cathedral of Oſney near Oxford; and in 
1546, when that ſee was tranſlated to Chrift-church, he 
was alſo made dean there. Theſe promotions he obtained 
by the intereſt of archbiſhop Cranmer and biſhop Goodrich, 
to the laſt of whom he had been chaplain : And, by their 
recommendation, he was choſen tutor to the young prince 
Edward, whom he inſtructed with great care in the true 
principles of religion, and formed his tender mind to an 
early ſenſe of his duty, both as a Chriſtian and a king. 
On that prince's acceſſion to the throne, he became a 
great favorite at court, and was made a privy-counſellor, 
and the king's almoner. The twenty-firſt of May, 1547, 
he was elected chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford; in- 
ſtalled July 16, 1548, canon of Windſor; and, the next 
year, made dean of J/:/tmin/ter. About the ſame time he 
was appointed one of the commiſſioners to viſit the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, in which he is accuſed of having much 
abuſed his commiſkon, In 1550, he was ordere 10 go 
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down into Suſſex, and endeavor, by his learned and 


affecting ſermons, to quiet the minds of the people, who 
had been diſturbed by the factious preaching of Day, 
biſhop of Chicbeſler, a violent Papiſt. And when the 
noble deſign of reforming the canon law was in agitation, 
he was appointed one of the commiſſioners. Both in this 
and tlie former reign, when an act paſſed for giving all 
chantries, colleges, &c. to the king, through Þr. Cox's 
powerful interceſſion, the colleges in both univerſities 
were excepted out of that act. 

Soon after Q. Mary's acceſſion to the crown, he was 
ſtripped of his preferments ; and on the fifteenth of Auguſt, 
1553, committed to the Marſhalſea. He was indeed ſoon 
diſcharged from this confinement ; but foreſeeing the in- 
human perſecution likely to enſue, he reſolved to quit 
the realm, and withdraw to ſome place, where he might 
enjoy the free exerciſe of his religion, according to the 
form eſtabliſhed in the reign of K. Ediuard. He went 
firſt to Straſburg in Germany, where he heard with great 
concern of the raſh proceedings of ſome of the Engliſh 
exiles at Frankfort, who had thrown aſide the Engiih 
liturgy, and ſet up a form of their own, framed after the 
French and Geneva models; of which we have this ac- 
count, After having peruſed the Engliſh liturgy, it was 
concluded amongſt them, that the anſwering aloud after 
the miniſter ſhould not be uſed; the litany, ſurplice, 
and many other things alſo omitted, becauſe in the Re- 
formed churches abroad ſuch things would ſeem more 
than ſtrange. It was farther agreed upon, that the 
miniſter, in the room of the Engliſh confeſſion, ſhould 
uſe another, both of more effect, and alſo framed, ac- 
cording to the ſtate and time. And the ſame ended, 
the people to ſing a pſalm in metre in 3 tune, as 
was and is accuſtomed in the French, Dutch, Italian, 
Spaniſh, and Scottiſh churches : That done, the miniſter 
to pray for the aſſiſtance of GOD's holy Spirit, and 
ſo to proceed to the ſermon. After the ſermon, a ge- 
neral prayer for all eftates, and for England, was alſo 
deviſed: At the end of which prayer was joined the 
Lord's prayer, and a rehearſal of the articles of the be- 
lief; which ended, the people to ſing another pſalm as 
afore. Then the miniſter pronouncing this bleſſing, 
The peace of GOD, &c. or ſome other of like effect, 
the people to depart. And as touching the miniſtration 
of the ſacraments, ſundry things were alfo-by common 
conſent omitted, as ſuperſtitious and ſuperfluous.” On 
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the thirteenth of March, 1555, he came to Frankfort in 
order to oppoſe this innovation, and to have the Common- 
prayer book ſettled among the Engliſb congregation there, 
which he had the ſatisfaction to accompliſh. Then he 
returned to Straſburg for the ſake of converſing with Peter 
Martyr, with whom he had contracted an intimate friend- 
ſhip at Oxford, and whom he loved and honored for his 
reat learning and moderation. After the death of Q, 
; 7x he returned to England; and was one of thoſe di- 
vines who were appointed to reviſe the liturgy. And 
when a diſputation was to be held at J/eftminfler between 
eight Papiſts and eight of the Reformed clergy, he was 
the chief champion on the Proteſtants ſide. He preached 
often before Q. Elizabeth in lent; and, in his ſermon at 
the opening of her firſt parliament, exhorted them in moſt 
affecting terms, to reſtore religion to its primitive purity, 
and baniſh all the popiſh innovations and corruptions, 
Theſe excellent diſcourſes, and the great zeal he had 
ſhewn in ſupport of the Engliſh liturgy at Frankfort, ſo 
effectually recommended him to the queen's eſteem, that 
in June 1559, ſhe nominated him to the biſhopric of Nor- 
wich; but — mind altering, ſhe preferred him to the ſee 
of Eh, in the room of Dr. Thirl/by, who was deprived. 
His conge d'elire bore date July 15, 1559. He was elected 
the twenty-cighth day of the ſaid month, had the royal 
aſſent December the eighteenth, was confirmed in the 
church of St. Mary le Bow the twentieth of the ſame 
month, conſecrated at Lambeth the next day, and received 
the temporalities the twenty-third of March following. 

Before his conſecration he joined with Dr. Parker ele 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhops ele& of London, 
Chicheſter, and Hereford, in a petition to the queen, againſt 
an act lately paſſed, for the alienating and exchanging the 
lands and revenues of the biſhops : And ſent her ſeveral 
arguments from ſcripture and reaſon againſt the lawful- 
neſs of it; obſerving withal, the many evils and incon- 
veniences both to church and ſtate that would thence ariſe, 
He enjoyed the epiſcopal 4 about twenty-one 
years and ſeven months, reckoning from the time of his 
conſecration; and was, all that time, one of the chief 
pillars and ornaments of the church of England. Both to 
archbiſhop Parker, and his ſucceſſor Grindal, he was very 
ſerviceable; and, by his prudence and induſtry, contri- 
buted to the reſtitution of our church in the ſame beauty 
and good order, it had enjoyed in king Edward's reign. 
He was indeed no great favorite of the queen; but that 
15 
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is to be imputed to his zealous oppoſition to her retaining 
the crucifix and light on the altar of the royal chapel, 
and his ſtrenuous Tefence of the lawfulneſs of the mar- 
riage of the clergy, againſt which the queen had con- 
tracted a moſt inveterate and unaccountable prejudice. 
He ſcrupled for a great while to officiate there upon that 
account; and when he did it, it was with a trembling 
conſcience, as he ſaid, To excuſe himſelf, and to give 
his humble advice to the queen, he wrote to her a moſt 
ſubmiſſive letter; wherein he ſets down certain conſidera- 
tions, why he could not yield to have images ſet up in 
churches. And concludes in theſe words, “ yet my 
« meaning is not hereby to enter into conſideration of 
& ſuch as are otherwiſe minded, much leſs of your ma- 
« jeſty, (GOD forbid), who I believe meaneth not to 
«© uſe the thing to any evil end.,——Bear with me, moſt 
« gracious ſoveraign; for the tender mercy of GOD, 
4 force not my conſcience ſo fore.” He was a great pa- 
tron to all learned men, whom he found well affected to 
the church; and ſhewed a ſingular eſteem for Dr. Vhit- 
gift, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom he made 
his chaplain, and to whom he gave the rectory of Tever- 
ſham in Cambridgeſhire, and a prebend of Ely, He did his 
utmoſt to get a body of eccleſiaſtical laws, (which was 
drawn up by archbiſhop Cranmer, and other learned di- 
vines, of whom himſelf was one, in the latter end of K. 
Edward's reign) eſtabliſhed by authority of parliament ; 
but through the unreaſonable oppoſition of ſome of the 
chief courtiers, this noble deſign miſcarried a third time. 

As he had, in his exile at Frankfort, been the chief cham- 
pion againſt innovations, ſo he now continued, with the 
ſame vigor and reſolution, to oppoſe all attempts, againſt 
the diſcipline and ceremonies of the eſtabliſhed church. 
At firſt he tried to reclaim, or win them over, by gentle 
means: But finding, that, inſtead of behaving themſelves 
with due moderation, they only grew more audacious, 
and reviled both church and biſkops in ſcurrilous libels, 
he thought timely ſeverities neceſſary. Therefore he 
wrote to archbiſhop Parker, to go on vigorouſly in re- 
claiming or puniſhing them, and not be diſheartened at 
the frowns of thoſe court favorites who protected them; 
aſſuring him, that he might expect the bleſſing of GOD 
on his pious labors, to free the church from their dange- 
rous attempts, and to eſtabliſh uniformity. And when 
the privy-council interpoſed in favor of the Puritans, and 
endeavored to ſcreen them from puniſhment, he wrote a 
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bold letter to the lord treaſurer Burleigh; wherein he 
warmly expoſtulated with the council, for meddling with 
the affairs of the church, which, as he ſaid, ought to be 
left to the determination of the biſhops ; admeniſhed them 
to keep within their on ſphere; and told them he would 
appeal to the queen, if they continued to interpoſe in 
matters not belonging to them. ' 

He is blamed by ſome for giving up ſeveral manors and 
other eſtates belonging to his ſee; but he rather, in ſome 
reſpects, deſerves commendation, for his great firmneſs 
in reſolving to part with no more, and for being proof 
againſt the ſtrongeſt ſolicitations, and moſt violent attacks. 
Several he had to encounter, even from thoſe which were 
moſt in favor at court, and were backed by royal command 
and authority. In the years 1574 and 1575, Sir Chriſto- 
her Hatton, a noted favorite of the queen, endeavored to 
wreſt Ely-houſe in Holborn from him; ſo that, in order to 
preſerve it to his ſee, he was forced to have a long and 
chargeable ſuit in chancery, which was not determined in 
1579. The lord North allo attempted, in 1575, to oblige 
him to part with the manor of Samerſbam, in Huntingdon- 
ſhire, one of the beſt belonging to his biſhopric z and 
with Downham Part: Which he refuſing to yield, that 
lord endeavored to ſtir up the queen's indignation againſt 
him, and do his utmoſt to have him deprived. For that 
purpoſe, North, and ſome others of the courtiers, examined 
and ranſacked his whole conduct ſince his firſt coming to 
his ſee, and drew up a large body of articles againſt him, 
which he was to give anſwers to before the privy-council. 
But the biſhop, in his replies, ſo fully vindicated him- 
ſelf from all aſperſions, and ſo clearly confuted the ground- 
leſs and malicious calumnies of his enemies, that the queen 
was forced to acknowledge his innocence ; though the 
lord North boaſted, he had found five præmunire's againſt 
him. Howeyer, vexed and wearied with the implacable 
malice of the lord North, and other his adverſaries, he 
defired, in 1577, leave to reſign his biſhopric, but the 
queen put him off, North, though diſappointed in his 
former attempt, yet not diſcouraged thereby, brings three 
actions againſt the poor old biſhop for felling of wood; 
whereupon the biſhop offered again, in 1579, to reſign ; 
provided he had a yearly penſion of two hundred pounds 
out of his ſee, and Donnington, (the leaſt of five country 

houſes belonging to Ely biſhopric) for his reſidence durin 
life. The lord treaſurer Burleigh, at the biſhop's — 
deſire, obtained leave of the queen for him to reſign; and 
in 
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in February 157 e, upon the biſhop's repeated deſires, 
forms of reſignation were actually drawn up. But the 
court could not find any divine of note, who would take 
that biſhopric on their terms, of ſurrendering up the beft 
manors belonging thereto. The firſt offer of it was made 
to Freak biſhop of Norwich; and, on his refuſal, it was 
proffered to ſeveral others: But the conditions were ſo ig- 
nominious and baſe, that they all rejected it: By which 
means biſhop Cox enjoyed it till his death, which happened 
on the twenty-ſecond of Fuly, 1581, in the eighty-ſecond 
year of his age. | | 
By his will he left ſeyeral legacies, amounting in all to 
the ſum of nine hundred and forty-five pounds ; and died 
worth, in good debts, two any G9 three hundred and 
twenty-two pounds, He had ſeveral children. His body 
was interred in Ely cathedral, near biſhop Goodrich's mo- 
nument, under a marble-ftone, with an inſcription ; which 
having been defaced, there are only four verſes of it now 
legible. Many things, of which he was author, have 
been publiſhed chiefly ſince his deceaſe. As to his cha- 
racter; he was a man of ſound judgement, and clear ap- 
prehenſion, and attained to great perfection in all polite 
and uſeful learning, He wanted no advantages of edu- 
cation, and improved them with ſuch diligence and in- 
duſtry, that he ſoon became an excellent proficient both 
in divine and human literature. The holy ſcriptures were 
his chief ſtudy; and he was perfectly well verſed in the 
original language of the New Teſtament, He was ex- 
tremely zealous for the trae intereſt of our Reformed 
church, and a conſtant and vigorous defender of it againſt 
all the open aſſaults of its popiſh adverſaries, and, what 
he thought in ſome particulars, the no leſs dangerous de- 
ſigns of the Puritans. He is accuſed by ſome of having 
been a worldly and covetous perſon ; and is ſaid to have 
made a great havock and ſpoil of his woods and parks, 
feeding his family with powdered veniſon to ſave expences. 
Several complaints, and long accuſations, were exhibited 
againſt him and his wife, in 1579, to Q. Elizabeth, upon 
thoſe accounts, by ſome falſe and evil diſpoſed perſons ; 
but the biſhop fully vindicated himſelf, and ſhewed, that 
all thoſe complaints were nothing but malicious calum- 
nies, and groundleſs imputations. It is likewiſe ſaid, that 
he appears to have been of a vindictive ſpirit, by reaſon 
of his proſecution of, and ſeverity to, the deprived ca- 
tholics in his cuſtody; and eſpecially by his complaints 
againſt Dr. Feckenham the laſt abbot of /Y:/iminſler, But 
the 
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the biſhop alledges in his own excuſe, that the doctor was 
a very troubleſome gueſt, and good for nothing : And that 
his endeavors to convert him, were by order of the court, 
It muſt be remembered of this biſhop, that he was the 
firſt who brought-a wife to live in a college ; and that 
he procured a new body of ſtatutes for St. Fohn's-college 
in Cambridge, of which, as biſhop of Ely, he was viſitor. 
His Works. They are, „1. An Oration at the be- 
ginning of the Diſputation of Dr. Treſbam and others 
with Peter Martyr. 2. An Oration at the concluſion of 
the ſame. - Theſe two orations, which are in Latin, were 
printed in 1 5492 4to. and afterwards among Peter Mar- 
tyr's works. The ſecond is alſo printed in the appen- 
dix to the Memorials of archbiſhop Cranmer, by F. Strype. 
3. He had a great hand in compiling the firſt Liturgy of 
the Church of England: And was one of the chief per- 
ſons employed in the review of it in 1559. 4. He turned 
into verſe the Lord's Prayer, commonly printed at the end 
of Sternhold and Hophins's Pſalms. 5. When a new tranſ- 
lation of the Bible was made in the reign of Q. Elizabeth, 
now commonly known by the name of the © Biſhops Bible,“ 
the Four Goſpels, the Acts of the Apoſtles, and the Epiſ- 
tle to the Romans, were allotted to him, for his portion. 
6. He writ Reſolutions of ſome — concerning the 
Sacraments; in the collection of Records at the end of 
Dr. Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation. 7. He had a 
hand, in the Declaration concerning the Functions and 
Divine Inftitution of Biſhops and Priefts : And in the 
Anſwers, to the Queries concerning ſome Abuſes of the 
Maſs. 8, Several Letters, and ſmall pieces of his, have 
been publiſhed by the induſtrious Mr. Strype, in his An- 
nals of the Reformation; namely, 1. A Letter to m_ 
gang Weidner at Wormes, 20 May, 1559. 2. To t 
Queen, wherein, he excuſes himſelf for refuſing to miniſ- 
ter in the Royal Chapel, on account of the Crucifix there. 
© To Bullinger, on occaſion of his anſwer to the Pope's 
ull againſt the Queen. 4. To the * upon her 
requiring his houſe in Holbourn for Mr. Hatton. 5. To 
the ſame, upon her deſiring him to ſurrender Samerſbam. 
6. Reaſons ſent to the lord Burleigh to tender the ſtate of 
GOD's Miniſters. 7. Anſwers to the accuſations of the 
lord North, and others againſt him. 8. To the lord 
Burleigh, upon the Queen's having ordered Archbiſhop 
Grindal to be ſuſpended. . Letter congratulatory to the 
Queen in her progreſs, and to excuſe himſelf for not 
waiting upon her. 10. To the lord Burleigh, upon the 
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Queen's granting him leave to reſign his Biſhopric. 
11. To the ſame, informing him he had received intelli- 
gence, that twelve thouſand Spaniards were to be ſent by 
the Pope and Spaniard againſt the realm, 1580. 12. Ac- 
count of his conference with Dr. Feckenam. 13. To the 
lord Burleigh, of the ill ſtate of St. Fohw's-college, Cam- 
bridge, for want of Statutes. 14. Proofs and Evidences 
from ancient Grants, to ſhew, that his Manor and Houſe 
in Holbourn is exempt from the juriſdiction of the city of 
London. He alſo had a hand in Zilys Grammar.” 


BERNARD GILPIN, 
Cattzed, Tus NORTHERN APOSTLE. 


1 faithful and zealous paſtor, uſually diſtinguiſhed 
in his time by the character of Apoſtle of the North, 
was born in the year 1517, about the middle of the rei 

of. Henry VIII. His forefathers had been ſeated at Kent- 
mire-hall in W:/tmoreland from the time of K. John; in 
whoſe reign this eſtate had been given by a baron of Ken- 
dal to Richard Gilpin, as a reward for ſome conſiderable 
ſervices, alluding probably to the following, among others, 
as related by biſhop Carleton, who ſays, * This is that 


* Richard Gilpin, who flew a wild boar, which, raging in 


© the neighbouring mountains, like the boar of Eryman- 
© thus, brought great damage upon the country-people.* 
Hence it was, that his family afterwards gave a boar for 
their arms. From this gentleman the eſtate at Kentmire 
deſcended to Bernard's father, Edwin Gilpin, who became 
prematurely poſſeſſed of it by the death of an elder bro- 
ther, killed at the battle of Boſworth, in the cauſe, moſt 
probably, of Richard III. whoſe ſtudied behavior, and 
very popular government, had eftabliſhed him greatly in 
the eſteem of the northern counties. Edwin had ſeveral 
children, of which Bernard was one of the youngeſt, who 
diſcovered an extraordinary genius and diſpoſition in his 
childhood, and from his earlieſt youth was inclined to a 

contemplative life, thoughtful, reſerved, and ſerious. 
A begging friar came to his father's houſe, where, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times, he was received in 
I a very 
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a very hoſpitable manner. The plenty ſet before hint 


was a temptation too ſtrong for his virtue, of which it 
feems he had not ſufficient to ſave appearances, The 
next morning, however, he ordered the bell to toll, and 
from the pulpit expreſſed himſelf with great vehemence 
againſt the debauchery of the times, and particularly 
againſt drunkeneſs. Young Gilpin, then a child by his 
mother's knee, ſeemed for {ome time exceedingly affected 
with the friar's diſcourſe, and at length, with the utmoſt 
indignation, cried out, Oh! mamma, do you hear how 
« this fellow dares ſpeak againſt drunkennefs, and was 
drunk himſelf yeſternight at our houſe ?” 

Inftances of this kind ſoon diſcovered the ſeriouſneſs of 
his diſpoſition, and determined his parents to breed him 
to the church. He was firſt put to a grammar-ſchool, 
and, after paſſing through all the claſſes with great appro- 
bation, was ſent to Oxford and admitted a ſcholar on the 
foundation of Queen ss college in the year 1533. Here he 
ſuck eloſe to the academical ſtudies of logic and philo- 
ſophy, and became a diſtinguiſhed diſputant in the ſchools; 
at the fame time he made himſelf maſter of Erafmus's 
works, which were then in vogue, and acquired a ſingu- 
lar knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew tongues. In the 
laſt of theſe he was inſtructed by Thomas Neale, then fel- 
low of New-college, who afterwards became Hebrew pro- 
feſſor. On March 21, 1541, he proceeded maſter of arts, 
having taken his bachelor's degree at the uſual term be- 
fore. He was now alſo choſen fellow of his college, be- 
ing much beloved for the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition and 
unaffected ſincerity of his manners. At the ſame time, 
his eminence for — was ſuch that he was made 
choice of for one of the firſt maſters to ſupply Chrif- 
ehurcb- college, after the completing of its foundation by 
Henry VIIL. | | 
In July, 1549, he commenced bachelor in divinity. 
And as he had been bred in the Roman catholic religion, 
ſo he continued hitherto ſteady to that church, and in de- 
fence of it, while he reſided at Oxford, held a diſputation 
againſt biſhop Hooper, afterwards a martyr for the Protef- - 
tant faith. But in K. Edward VT's. time, being pre- 
vailed upon to hold a diſputation with the famous Peter 
Martyr, againſt certain — doctrines maintained 


by him in his divinity-lecture at Oxford, Mr. Gilpin ſoon 
found his adverſary's arguments too ſtrong for him, com- 
ing with all the force of ſcriptural authority; and pub- 
licly owned, that he could not maintain his ground, 

and 
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and determined to enter into no more*controverſies, till 
he had gained the full information he was in purſuit of. 
This ingenuous regard for truth was ſhewn in the more 
advantageous light by the bigotry of his fellow-diſpu- 
tants; whoſe inflamed. zeal, and fierceneſs of temper, diſ- 
covered little of the ſcholar, and lefs of the Chriſtian. This 
difference of behavior Peter Martyr took notice of; and 
would frequently ſay, that * As for Chedfey, Morgan, Weſ- 
* ton, and the reſt of thoſe .hot-headed gealots, he could 
not, in truth, be much concerned about them ; but Mr, 
. ſeemed a man of fuch uprightneſs of intention, 
and of ſo much ſincerity, both in Lis words and actions, 
that it went to his heart to ſee him ſtill involved in pre- 
judice and error, The reſt, he thought, were only a 
trifling, light ſort of men, led into an oppoſition more 
by vain-glory, and a deſire to diſtinguiſh themſelves, 
than through any better motives; but Mr. Gi4pin's in- 
genuouſneſs of behaviour, and irreproachable life, left 
room for no ſuch ſuſpicion with regard to him ; and he 
could not but qwn, he conſidered his eſpouſing any cauſe 
as a very great credit to it.” He would often likewiſe 
tell his friends, It was the ſubject of his daily prayers, 
that GOD would be pleaſed at length to touch 18 eart 
* of this pious Papiſt with the knowledge of true reli- 
* gion.” And he prayed not in vain; for Mr. G:/pin, 
from this time, became every day more inclined to the Re- 
formation, 

In this temper he applied far further inſtruction to Cuth- 
bert Tonf/tall, biſhop of Durham, who was his mather's un- 
cle. That prelate told him, that, in the matter of tran- 
ſubſtantiation pope {nnocent III, had done unadviſedly in 
making it an article of faith, and confeſſed that the pope 
had alſo committed a great fault in taking no better care 
than he had done in the buſineſs of indulgences and other 
things. After this, Mr, Gilpin conferred with one Dr, 
Redman, whoſe yirtue and learning he had a great opinion 
of; and this friend affirmed that the book of Common- 
prayer was a holy book and agreeable to the goſpel, Theſe 
things threw him into many diſtracting thoughts. After- 
— 4 one of the fellows of Queen college in Oxford told 
him, that he had heard Dr. Chedſey, one of oux Author's 
old acquaintance, ſay among his friends, the Proteſtants 
and us muſt compound the matter, they muſt grant us 
the real preſence, and we muſt give way to them in the 
point of tranſubſtantiation. Dr. Meſton alſo, another of 
kis fellow ſtudents, made a long oration to ſhew that the 

l c euchariſt. 
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euchariſt ſhould be adminiſtered in both kinds, and Mr. 
Morgan, a third brother Oxenian, told him that Dr. Ware, 
a man moſt famous for life and learning, had affirmed to 
him, that the principal ſacrifice of the church of GOD 
was the ſacrifice of thankſgiving. Mr, Gilpin further ob- 
ſerved, that the moſt learned biſhops at that time con- 
futed the primacy of the pope both in words and writing, 
And to conclude, one Harding, being newly returned 
home out of 7taly, in a long and famous oration fo plainly 
ſet out and painted to the fite the friars and unlearned bi- 
ſhops, who had met at the council of Trent in their green 
gowns, that it abated in him, as well as in many others, 
a great deal of that opinion and confidence, which they 
had repoſed in general councils. 
Hence continuing his diligence in ſearching the ſcrip- 
tures and the fathers, he began to obſerve many. great 
abuſes, and ſome enormities in Popery, and to think Re- 
formation neceſlary, | | 
Whilſt he was going on in this courſe, having taken 
holy orders from the biſhop of Oxford, he was over-ruled 
by the perſuaſions of his friends to accept, againſt his will, 
of the vicarage of Nerton in the dioceſe of Darbam. This 
was in 1552, and being a grant from king Edward VI. 
efore he went to reſide, he was appointed to preach be- 
fore his majeſty, who was then at Greenwich, His ſer- 
mon was greatly approved, and recommended him to the 
notice of many perſons of the firſt rank, particularly to 
Sir Francis Ru and Sir Robert Dudley, afterwards earl 
of Bedford and Leiceſter, and to ſecretary Cecil, afterwards 
lord treaſurer Burleigh, who obtained for him the king's 
licence for a general preacher during his majeſty's life, 
which however happened to be not much above the ſpace 
of half a year after. Thus honored he repaired to his 
pariſh, entercd upon the duties of it, and, as occaſion re- 
quired, made uſe of the king's licence in other parts of the 
country. But here he ſoon grew uneaſy : However re- 
ſulved as he was againſt Popery, he was ſcarcely ſettled 
in ſome of his religious opinions; he found the country 
overſpread with popiſh doctrines, the errors of which he 
was unable to oppoſe. In this unhappy ſtate he applied 
to biſhop Tenflall (then in the Tower.) That prelate ad- 
viſed him to provide a truſty curate for his pariſh, and 
ſpend a year or two abroad in converſing with ſome of the 
moſt eminent profeſſors on both ſides the queſtion, The 
propoſal was juſt Mr. Gilpin's own wiſh with regard to 
travelling abroad, which he therefore reſolved upon, but, 
at 
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at the ſame time, determined to reſign his living, as he 
accordingly did, to a perſon very deſerving of it. This 


done, he ſet out for London to receive the biſhop's laſt or- 
ders and embark, 


His reſignation gave his lordſhip much concern; It was 


done out of a ſcruple of conſcience very uncommon, and 
which the biſhop could ſee no foundation for, ſince he 
could have procured him a diſpenſation. However, after 
ſome words of advice to look better to his intereſt, he was 
reconciled, promiſed to ſupport him abroad, and at part- 
ing put into his hands a treatiſe upon the Euchariſt, which 
the times not ſuiting to be printed here, he deſired might 
be done under his inſpection at Paris. With this charge 
he embarked for Holland, and upon landing went imme- 
diately to Malin to viſit his brother George, who was then 
a ſtudent there. But after a few weeks he went to Lou- 
vain, which he pitched on for his reſidence, propoſing to 
make occaſional excurſions to Antwerp, Ghent, Bruſſels, and 
other places in the Netherlands. Louvain was then one of 
the chief places for ſtudents in divinity, ſome of the moſt: 


eminent divines on both ſides of the queſtion reſided there; 


and the moſt important topics of religion were diſcufle: 
with great freedom. Our Author made the beſt uſe of his 
time, ſoon began to have juſter notions of, and greater 
ſatisfaction in the doctrine of the Reformed ; when he was 
alarmed with the news of K. Edward's death, and the ac- 
ceſſion of Q. Mary to the throne. 

However this bad news came attended with an agree- 
able account of biſhop Tonſfall's releaſe from the Tower 
and re- eſtabliſnment in his biſhopric. But the conſe- 
quence of this was not ſo agrecable ; for afterwards he re- 
ceived a letter from his brother George, inviting him to 
Antwerp upon a matter of great importance, Coming 
thither he found'the buſineſs was a requeſt of the biſhop's 
to perſuade our Author to accept of 1 of conſider- 
able value, which was become vacant in his dioceſe. 
George uſed all his endeavors for the purpoſe, but in vain, 
Bernard was too well pleaſed with his preſent ſituation to 
think of a change, and excuſed himſelf to his patron on 
the ſame ſcruple of conſcience as before, againft taking the 
profits while another did the duty.“ And whereas, (con- 
« cludes he,) I know well your lordſhip is careful how I 
„ ſhould live, if GOD ſhould call your lordfhip, being 
«© now aged, I deſire you let not that trouble you; For 
„if I had no other ſhift I could get a leQtureſhip I know 
+ ſhortly, either in this univerſity, or at leaſt in ſome 
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- & abbey hereby; where I ſhould not loſe my time: And 
<© this kind of life, if GOD be pleaſed, I deſire before 
& any. benefice.” This letter was dated November 229 
1554: The biſhop was not offended at it: The unaf- 
fected piety of it led him rather to admire a behavior in 
which the motives of conſcience ſhewed themſelves ſo ſu- 
perior to thoſe of intereſt, In the mean time our Author 
was greatly affected with the misfortune of the Engliſs 
exiles from Q. Mary's perſecution, and was not a little 
pleaſed to find that though unable perſonally to aſſiſt them, 
yet his large acquaintance in the country furniſhed him 
with the means of being uſeful to many of them by very 
ſerviceable tecommendations. 
He had been now two years in Flanders ; and had made 
himſelf perfect maſter of the controverſy as it was there 
handled; He left Zouvain therefore and went to Paris. 
Where his firſt care was printing his-patron's book, which 
he performed entirely to his Jordſhip's ſatisfaction this 
ſame year 1554, and teceived his thanks for it. Here 
popery became quite his averſion, fre faw more of its ſu- 
perſtition and craft than he had yet ſeen, the former am 
the people, the latter among the prieſts, who ſcruple 
not to avow, how little truth was their concern. In this 
city he met with his old acquaintance and Hebrew maſter, 
Mr. Neal, of New-college : He had always been a favorer 
of popery, and was now a bigot to it; and he tried his 
ſtrength upon his guendam pupil, but found him above his 
3 This was the ſame Neal, who was afterwards 
chaplain to biſhop Bonner, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
being the ſole voucher of the filly ſtory of the Nag's-head 
conſecration, 
After three years abſencc, having ſatisfred his conſcience 
in the general doctrines of the Reformation, Mr. Gilpin 
returned to England in 1556, a little before the death of 
Q. Mary. As his return was probably at the biſhop of 
Durham's requeſt, ſo his lordſhip received him with great 
_ friendſhip, and in a very little time gave him the arch- 
deaconry of Durham, to which the rectory of Eaſington 
was annexed. He immediately repaired to his pariſh, 
where, notwithſtanding the perfecution, which was then 
in its height, he preached boldly againft the vices, errors, 
and corruptions of the times, eſpecially in the clergy. 
This was an infallible way to draw vengeance upon him- 
ſelf; and accordingly, a charge conſiſting of thirteen ar- 
ticles was drawn- up againſt him, and preſented in form 


to the biſhop. But Ton/tall, who was a prelate of great 
diſcernment 
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diſcernment as well as humanity, and being much prac- 


tiſed in the world; eaſily found a method of diſmiſſing the 
cauſe in ſuch a manner, as to protect his nephew, with- 


out endangering hirtiſelf. The malice of his enemies 


could not however reſt; his character, at leaſt, was in 
their power, and they created him ſo much trouble, that 
not able to undergo the fatigue of both his places, he 
begged leave of the biſhop to reſign either the archdea- 
conry or his pariſh, which his lordſhip thought fit; to 
which the biſhop anſwered, that the income of the former 
was not a ſupport without the latter, and that they could 
not be ſeparated. In the mean time he managed a dif- 
pute againſt tranſubſtantiation with the biſhop's chaplains, 
and in his preſence, with ſo much prudence as well as 
learning, as greatly leaſed his lordſhip; and the rich 
living of Houghton le Spring becoming vacant he preſented 
him to it, on his reſignation of the archdeaconry, at his 
own requeſt, This 832 patron alſo, ſoon after urged 
him to accept of a ſtall then vacant, in the cathedral of 
Durham, telling him, there lay not the ſame objection to 
this as to the archdeaconry, that it was quite a finecure, 
&c. But he urged in vain; our Author told the biſhop, 
he had already more wealth than he was afraid he could 
give a good account of, and begged not to have an ad- 
itional charge. 

He now lived retired, and gave no immediate offence 
to the clergy; the experience he had- of their temper, 
made him more cautious not to provoke them. Indeed, 
he was more cautious then he could afterwards, approve, 
for in his future life he would often tax his behavior at 
this time with weakneſs and cowardice. But all his 
caution availed nothing. He was ſoon formally accuſed, 
to the biſhop a ſecond time: And was again protected by 
his lordſhip; who, however, thought proper, -perhaps in 
the view of his own ſafety, to ſhew his diſlike of his ne- 
phew's conduct, by ſtriking him out of his will, of which 
he had before made him the executor, This loſs gave 
Mr. Gilpin no concern; he was at a great diſtance — 


all worldly mindedneſs; it was not leſs than he expected, 


nor more than he was well provided for. His enemies 
were not thus ſilenced: Enraged at this ſecond defeat, 
they delated him to Dr. Bonner, biſhop of London; and here 
they went the right way to work. Bonner was juſt the 
reverſe of i ug and immediately gave orders to appre- 
hend him. Mr. Gilpin had no ſooner notice of it, but, 


being no ſtranger to this prelate's burning zeal, he pre- 
pared 
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pared for martyrdom, and commanding his houſe- ſteward 


to provide him a long garment, that he might go the 
more comely to the ſtake, he ſet out for London. It is 
faid, that he happened to break his leg in the journey, 


which delayed him; however that be, it is certain, that 


the news of Q, Mary's death met him on the road, which 
proved his delivery. 

oo his return to Houghton, he was received by his 
pari 
after Joſt his patron, biſhop Tan/tall, yet he quickly expe- 
rienced, that worth like his could never be left friendleſs. 
When the popiſh biſhops were deprived, the earl of Bed- 
ford recommended him to the queen for the biſhopric of 
Carliſle, and took care that a conge delire, ſhould be ſent 
down to the dean and chapter for that purpoſe. But Mr. 
Gilpin declined this promotion, on account of the parti- 
cular inconvenience of it to himſelf, as having ſo many 
friends and acquaintances in that dioceſe, of whom he 
had not the beſt opinion, that he muſt either connive at 
many irregularities, or draw upon himſelf ſo much hatred, 
that he ſhould be leſs able w & 


ner to any biſhopric elſewhere, he would not have refuſed 
it, in the view of being able to do more good in that 
ſtation. But in this he was never tried; and indeed, he 


could not be a ſtranger to the court maxim, that he, who 
refuſes the firſt kindneſs, forfeits all pretenſions to a ſe- 


cond. It is true, this refuſal has been aſcribed chiefly to 
lucrative motives by ſome, who have obſerved that Hough- 
ton was better than the biſhopric. However that be, it 
is certain, he refuſed an offer the following year, which 
ſeems to have been more to his taſte, Q. Elizabeth, at her 
acceſſion to the throne, had procured one Dr. Francis, a 
Proteſtant phyſician, to be choſen provoſt of Qucen's-col- 
lege. This was complied to with great reluctance by the 
fellows, who were attached to popery: And the doctor 
finding his ſituation uneaſy among them, determined to 
reſign, and made an offer of the place to Mr, Gilpin, 
But though he loved the univerſity well, and this college 
in particular, of which he had been fellow, and was 4 
ſured likewiſe, that the preſent fellows had a very great 
reſpect and eſteem for him; yet all was not able to move 
him from his parſonage. 

It is true, the rectory of Houghton was of conſiderable 
value (four hundred pounds per annum at leaſt), but the 
duty of it was proportionably laborious. It was ſo ex- 
2 tenſiye, 


ioners with the ſincereſt joy, and though he ſoon. 


o good there than any body. 
elſe; declaring, that if he had been choſen in like man- 
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Fes gz that it contained no leſs than fourteen villages. 
ut this he looked on as an ample field, opened for exer- 
ciſing his faculties and talents in the duties of a pariſh- 
pric ; and he fulfilled them all. Upon taking poſſeſſion, 
e found the parſonage-houſe gone ſo entirely to decay, 
that he could not —— in it; repairing of this was there - 
fore his firſt buſineſs; part of it was fitted up as ſoon as 
poſſible for his reception; and he continued improving 
and enlarging it, till it became ſuitable to the hoſpitality 
he was reſolved to keep in it. His houſe, (ſays biſhop 
Carleton) was like a biſhop's palace; ſuperior, indeed, to 
moſt biſhops' houſes, with reſpect both to the largeneſs 
of the building, and the elegance of the ſituation. In 
this houſe, his hoſpitable manner of living ſoon became 
the admiration of the whole country. He ſpent in his 
family every fortnight forty buſhels of corn, twenty 
buſhels of malt, and a whole ox; beſides a proportionable 
uantity of other kinds of proviſion, Every Thurſday 
throughout the year, a very large quantity of meat was 
dreſſed wholly for the poor; and every day they had what 
quantity of broth they wanted, ner bug of the 
pooreſt were his conſtant penſioners, . Four times in the 
year a dinner was provided for them, when they received 
from his ſteward a certain quantity of corn, and a\'ſum of 
money: And at Chriſtmas ay had always an ox divided 
among them. Every Sunday from Michaelmas till Eaſter 
was a ſort of public day with him, During this ſeaſon, 
he expected to ſee all his pariſhioners and their families. 
For their reception he had three tables well covered; the 
firſt was for gentlemen, the ſecond for huſbandmen and 
farmers, and the third for day-laborers. This piece of 
hoſpitality he never omitted, even when loſſes, or a ſcar- 
city of proviſion, made its continuance rather difficult to 
him. Even when he was abſent, no alteration was made 
in his family expences; the poor were fed, and his neigh- 
þors entertained as uſual, Strangers and travellers found 
a chearful reception; all were welcome that came; and 
even their beaſts had ſo much care taken of them, that it 
was humorouſly ſaid, if a horſe was turned looſe, in any 
part of the country, it would immediately make its way 
to the rector of Houghton's, WS Io 
To any one who knows that hoſpitality was the boaſt 
of the Romiſh clergy before the Reformation; the pru- 
ence of this part of our Author's conduct will appear in 
its proper light. And the reſt was of a piece with this. 
He ſet out with making it his endeayor to gain the affec- 
| : tion 
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tion of his pariſhioners. To ſucceed in it, however, he 
uſed no fervile compliances. His behavior was free 
without levity, obliging withoyt meanneſs, inſinuatin 
without art. To this humanity and courteſy, he added 
an unwearied application to the immediate duties of his 
function. Not ſatisfied with the advice he gaye in pub- 
lic; he uſed to inſtruct privately, and brought his pa- 
riſhioners to come to him with their doubts and difficul- 
ties; he laid himſelf out in forming the youth to godli- 
neſs, ſuffering none to grow up in ignorance of their duty, 
He was very aſſiduous in preventing all law-ſuits, and his 
hall is ſaid to have been often thronged with people, who 
came on that account; he ſhewed ſach a hearty concern 
for all under affliction, that he was conſidered as a 8 
angel by all ſuch. 

He uſed to interpoſe, likewiſe, in all acts of oppreſſion; 
and his authority was ſuch, that it generally put a ſtop 
to them : For inſtance, after the rebellion raiſed by the 
earls of VMeſtmereland and Northumberland was quelled, 
though the rebels had forced him to withdraw, and in his 
abſence had ravaged and plundered his houſe and grounds 
at Houghton; yet, when he ſaw too much ſeyerity uſed 
againſt them by the marſhal, Sir Ge:rge Bowes, he inter- 
ceded for them fo earneſtly, that, either perſuaded by 
what he faid, or paying a deference to his character, the 
marſhal grew more mild, and ſhewed many inſtances of 
mercy not expected from him. 

The biſhop once requiring him, upon his canonical 
obedience, to preach a viſitation ſermon, he found him» 
ſelf obliged to comply; though without any previous no- 
tice, aer the clergy were aſſembled. This prelate 
was a well meaning, but a weak man, and wholly in the 
hands of his chancellor, Mr, Gilpin thought this no 
unfavorable opportunity to open his lordſhip's eyes, and 
induce him to exert himſelf, where there was ſo great 
reaſon for it; private information had often been given 
him without ſucceſs, Mr. G:{pin was now reſolved, there- 
fore, to venture upon a public application. In this ſpirit, 
before he concluded his ſermon, turning towards the bi- 
ſhop, he thus addreſſed him: „ My diſcourſe now, reve- 
« rend father, muſt be directed to you. GOD hath 
« exalted you to be biſhop of this dioceſe, and 1 1 857 
5 an acccunt of your government thereof, A reforma- 
« tion of all thoſe matters, which are amiſs in the church, 
« js expected at your hands. And now, leſt perhaps, 
* while it is apparent, that ſo many enotmities are — 
mi 
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© mitted every where, your lordſhip ſhould make anſwer, 
b that you had no notice of them given you, and that 
< theſe things never came to your knowledge, [for this, 
it ſeems, was the .biſhop's common apology to all com- 
plainants] ; “ behold, I bring theſe things to your know» 
„ ledge: this day, Say not then, that theſe crimes have 
„ been committed by the fault of others, without your 
knowledge; for whatever either yourſelf ſhould do in 
«© perſon, or ſuffer by your connivance to be done of 
« others, is wholly your own, Therefore, in the pre- 
« ſence of GOD, his angels, and men, I pronounce 
« you to be the author of all theſe evils; yea, and in 
that ſtrict day of the general account, I will be a wit+ 
« neſs to teſtify againſt you, that all theſe things have 
« come to your — 
“ men ſhall bear witneſs thereof, who have heard me 
«© ſpeak unto you this day,” This freedom alarmed every 
one; the biſhop, they ſaid, had now got that advantage 
over him, that had been lang ſought for. But when aur 
Preacher, before he went home, went to pay his compli- 
ments to his lordſhip, * Sir, (ſaid the biſhop), I purpoſe 
ta wait upon you home myſelf.” - This he accordingly 
did; and as ſoon as Mr. G/pin bad carried him into 2 
parlour, the biſhop turned ſuddenly round, and ſeizin 
him eagerly by the hand, Father Gilpin, (ſays. he), k 
acknowledge you are fitter to be biſhop of Durham, 
©. than I am to be parſon of this church of your's.—1 4 
© forgiveneſs for paſt. injuries. Forgive me, father.— 
© know yau have enemies, but while [ live biſhop of Dur- 
© bam, be ſecure; none of them ſhall cauſe you any far- 
C * N * ni 
otwithſtandin this painful in and the large 
ſcope it had in 1 (8 HE aſtor thought 
the ſphere of his benevolence yet too conhned : It grieved 
him extremely, to ſee every Where in the pariſhes round 
him ſo much ignorance and ſuperſtition, occaſioned by 
the very great neglect of the paſtoral care in the clergy of 
thoſe parts *, ＋ 


®* The following inſtance ſhews how low preaching ran at this 
time; Mr. Tavernour of Water-Eaton in Oxfordſhire, high-ſheriff of 
the county, came, it is ſaid, in pare charity, not out- of oftentation, 
and gave the ſcholars at Oxford a (ermon in St. Mary's: church, with 
his gold chain about his neck, and his ſword by his fide, and accoſted 
them thus: © Arriving at the mount of St. Mary, in the ſtony ſtage 
© where I now ſtand, I have brought you ſome fine biſcuits baked in 
* the oven of charity, and carefully conſerved for the chiekens of the 
© church, the ſparrows of the ſpirit, and the ſweet ſwallows of ſalva- 
tion.“ Fuller's Church Hiſtory. 
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ſupply as far as he could, what was wanting in others; 
For this purpoſe, every year he uſed regularly to vifit the 
moſt neglected parifhes in Northumberland, Yorkſhire, 
Cheſhire, Weſtmoreland and Cumberland : And that his own 
pariſh in the mean time might not ſuffer, he was at the 
expence of a conſtant affiſtant. And as he had all the 
warmth of an enthuſiaſt, though under the direction of a 
yery calm judgement, he never wanted an audience, even 
in the wildeſt parts; where he rouſed many to a ſenſe of 
religion, who had contracted the moſt inveterate habits of 
inattention to every thing of a ſerious nature. Where- 
ever he came, he uſed to viſit all the jails, and places of 
confinement, few in the kingdom at that time having an 
appointed miniſter; and by his labors, and affectionate 
manner of behaving, he is ſaid to have reformed many 
very abandoned perſons in thoſe places. He would em- 
ploy his intereſt, likewiſe, for ſuch criminals, whoſe caſes 
e thought attended with any hard circumſtances, and 


often procured pardons for them. 


There is a tract of country upon the borders of Vor- 
thumberland, called Reads-dale and Tine-dale, of all bar- 
barous places in the North, at that time, the moſt barba- 
rous. Before the union, this place was called the de- 
bateable land, as ſubject by turns to England and Scot 
land, and the common theatre where the two nations were 
continually acting their bloody ſcenes. It was inhabited 
by a kind of deſperate banditti, rendered fierce and active 
by conftant alarms; they lived by theft, uſed to plunder 
on both ſides of the barrier, and what they plundered on 
one, they expoſed to ſale on the other; by that means 
eſcaping juſtice. Such adepts were they in the art of 
— that they could twiſt a cow's horn, or mark a 
horſe, ſo as its owners could not know it, and fo ſubtle, 
that no vigilance could guard againſt them. For theſe 
arts they were long afterwards famous. A perſon telling 
K. James I. a ſurprizing ſtory of a cow, that had been 
driven from the north of Scotland into the ſouth of Eng- 
land, and, eſcaping from the herd, had found her way 
home: The moſt ſurprizing part of the ſtory, replict . 
© the king, you lay the leaſt ſtreſs on, vz. that ſhe paſſed 
© unſtolen through the debatcable land.” 

In this dreadful country, where no man would even 
trayel that could help it“, Mr. Gilpin never failed to ſpend. 
| ſome 

* Mr. Camden deſcribing theſe places writes thus : © Both theſe 
© Dales breed notable bog-trotters, and have ſuch boggy · topped moun- 


© tains, 


tome part of every year: He generally choſe the holi- 
days of Cbriſtmas for this journey, becauſe he found the 


people at that ſeaſon moſt diſengaged, and moſt eaſily aſ- 


ſembled. He had ſet places for preaching, which were as 
regularly attended, as the aflize town of a circuit. This 
was a very difficult and laborious employment on ſeveral 


accounts; the country was ſo poor, that what proviſion 


he could get, extremity only could make palatable; the 
badneſs of the weather, and the badneſs of the roads 
through a mountainous country, and at that ſeaſon co- 
vered with ſnow, expoſed him, likewiſe, very often to 
great hardſhips. The Saxon cuſtom of deciding differ- 
ences by the {word prevailed here, Nay, theſe wild Vor- 
thumbrians went beyond the ferocity of their anceſtors 3 
they were not content with a due]: Each contending party 
uſed to muſter what adherents he could, and commence a 
kind of petty war; ſo that a private grudge: would often 
occaſion much bloodſhed. 

It happened that a quarrel of this kind was on foot once 
when Mr. Gilpin was at Rothbury, in thoſe parts; during 
the two or three farſt days of his preaching, the diſputants 
obſerved ſome decorum, and never appeared at church to- 
gether; at length, however, they met, One party had 

en early at church, and juſt as Mr. Gilpin began his 
ſermon the other entered; they ſtood not long ſilent; in- 
flamed at the ſight of each other, they began to elaſh their 
weapons, for they were all armed with javelins and ſwords, 
and mutually approach. Awed, however, by the ſacred- 
neſs of the place, the tumult in ſome degree ceaſed: Mr. 
Gilpin proceeded ; when again, the combatants began to 
brandiſh their weapons, and draw towards each other. 
As a fray ſeemed near, he ſtepped from the - pulpit, went 
between them, and addrefling the leaders, put an end to 
the quarrel for the preſent ; but could not effect an entire 
reconciliation, They promiſed him, however, that till 
the ſermon was over they would make no further diſturb- 
ance, He then went again into the pulpit, and ſpent the 


© tains, as are not to be croſſed by ordinary horſemen. We wonder 
© to fee ſo many heaps of ſtones in them, which the neighbourhood 
© believe to be thrown together in memory of ſome perſons there ſlain. 
There are alſo in both of them, many ruins of old forts. The Un- 
frau villes held Reads-dale, as Dooms-day book informs us, in fee 
and knight's ſervice, for guarding the Dale from robberies, All 
© over theſe waſtes you ſce, as it were, the antient Nomades, a mar- 
© tial people, who from April to Augwft lie in little tents,” which they 


*-call ſheals or ſhealings, here and there diſperſed among their flocks.“ 
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reſt of the time, in endeavoring to make them aſhamed of 
what they had done. His behavior and diſeourſe af- 
fected them ſo much, that, at his farther 'intreaty, the 
promiſed to forbear all acts of hoſtility, while he conti- 
nued in the country. And fo much reſpe&ed was he 
among them, that 9 — was in fear of his enemy, uſed 
to reſort where Mr, G:{pin was, eſteeming his preſence the 
beſt protection. | 

One Sunday morning coming to a chureh, before the 
people were aſſembled, he oblerved hangiffy up a man's 
glove 5 and being informed by the ſexton, that it was 
meant as a challenge to any one that ſhould take it down; 
upon the ſexton refuſing, he took it down himſelf, and 
put in his breaſt. In his ſermon he took this occaſion to 
rebuke them for theſe inhuman challenges. I hear, (ſays 
he,) that one among you hath hanged up a glove even 
© in this ſacred place, threatning to fight any one who 
& takes it down; ſee here, I have taken it down:“ And 


holding it out to the congregation, he ſhewed how un- 


fuitable ſuch practices were to Chriſtianity, and prefſed 
them by the moſt affectionate perſuaſives to mutual love. 
The diſintereſted pains he thus took among theſe barba- 
rous people, added to his good offices'and charities to them, 
(which were ſo liberal, that though he ſet out on this jour- 
js ge ten pounds in his purſe, yet he returned twenty 
nobles in debt, which he always paid in a fortnight,) drew 
from them the ſincereſt expreſſions of gratitude. Of this 
we have one pregnant inſtance, By the careleſſnefs of a 
ſervant, his horſes were one day ſtolen. The news was 
quickly propagated, and every one expreſſed the higheſt 
indignation at it. The thief, however, was rejoicing over 
his prize, when, by the report of the country, he found 
whoſe horſes he had taken. Terrified at What he had done, 
he inſtantly came trembling back, confeſſed the fact, re- 
turned the horſes, and declared he believed the devil would 


have ſeized him directly, had he carried them off when he 


knew they belonged to Mr. Gilpin. 

Such actions as theſe are not, it is confeſſed, the bril- 
liant and ſtriking part of his hiſtorical memoirs ; but they 
certainly-are not the leaſt uſeful. Perſons in high life can 
be examples only to few, in compariſon of thoſe who 
move in a lower ſphere, and fill an inferior ſtation; and 
es, theſe, there is no character ſo amiable, nor which 
ſpreads its influence fo extenſively, as that of a worthy 
pariſh- prieſt. Such, undeniably, was Mr. Gilpin's, and 
that to ſuch a degree too, as deſerves to be biſlingriſhed 


by 
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by particular notice to the preſent age, as much as he was 
drſtinguifhed in his own, when he merited and obtained 
the deſireable titles of the FATHER or Tae Poo, and 
Tur AposTLE of THE NokTH. But this character was 
not fully completed in him, by the particulars hitherto 
mentioned, extraordinary as they are. There is ſtill ano- 
ther, which alone would have been ſufficient to fill up the 
whole ſphere of an ordinary activity, and which, there- 
fore, neither juſtice to him, nor to the Reader, will ſuffer 
to be omitted. | 

We have already mentioned the firſt method taken by 


our Author, as being the moſt preſſing and urgent to ſup- 


ply the want of able preachers. Q. Elzabeth was very 
nſible of this ſcarcity, and, among other ways of pro- 
viding a relief, recommended to her council the founding 
ſeminaries of good learning. No good work ever went 
forward, which Mr. Gilpin did not promote as far as he 
was able. In this he joined to the utmoſt of his abilities, 
and, as was commonly indeed thought, beyond them. His 
manner of living was the moſt affluent and generous ; his 
hoſpitality made daily a great demand upon him, and his 
bounty and charities a much larger, His acquaintance, 
therefore, could not but wonder to find him, amidſt ſuch 
= expences, entertain the deſign of building and en- 

owing a grammar-ſchool : A deſign, however, which his 
very exact œconomy ſoon enabled him to accompliſh, 
though the expence of it amounted to upwards of five 
hundred pounds. The effects of this endowment were 
very quickly ſeen, His ſchool was no ſooner opened than 
it began to flouriſh, and to afford the agreeable proſpect 
of a ſucceeding generation, riſing above the ignorance and 
errors of their forefathers. That ſuch might be its'ef- 


fects, no care on his part was wanting: He not only 


placed able maſters in his ſchool, whom he procured from 
Oxford, but himſelf, likewife, conſtantly_inſpeRed it ; 
and, that. encouragement might quicken the application 
of his boys, he always took particular notice of the moſt 
forward ; he would call them his own ſcholars, and would 
ſend for them into his ſtudy, and there inſtruct them him- 
ſelf, There was ſo great a reſort of young people to this 
ſchool, that in a little time the town was not able to ac- 
commodate them, Seeing this, he fitted up a part of his 
own houſe for that purpoſe, where he ſeldom had fewer 
than weary or thirty children; ſome were ſons of per- 
ſons of diſtinction, whom he boarded at eaſy rates: But 
the greater part were poor children, who could _— 
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eaſily get themſelves boarded in the town, and whom he 
not only educated, but cloathed and maintained : He was 
at the expence, likewiſe, of boarding many others in town. 

One method uſed by him to fill his ſchool was a little 
ſingular. Whenever he met a poor boy upon the road, 
he would make trial of his capacity by a few queſtions, 
and if he found it ſuch as pleaſed him, he would provide 
for his education“. Thus he uſed to bring ſeveral every 
E from the different parts where he preached, particu- 
arly Reads-dale and Tine- dale. Nor did his care end here; 
from his ſchool he ſent ſeveral to the univerſities, where 
he maintained them wholly at his own expence; for that 
end he yearly ſet apart ſixty pounds; this ſum he always 
laid out, often more: His common allowance to each 
ſcholar was about ten pounds a year, which, for a ſober 
youth, was at that time a very ſufficient maintenance; ſo 
that he never maintained fewer than ſix. To others, who 
were in circumſtances to do ſomething for themſelves, he 
would give the farther aſſiſtance they needed. By which 
means, he induced many parents to allow their children 
a liberal education, who otherwiſe would not haye done 
it. Our Author's care of them went ftill farther. He 
conſidered himſelf as their proper guardian, and ſeemed 
to think himſelf bound to the public for their uſefulneſs. 
With this view he held a punctual - correſpondence with 
their tutors; and made the youths themſelves frequently 
write to him; ſo ſolicitous, indeed, was he about them, 
that once every year he generally made a. journey to the 
univerſities to inſpe& their behavior, Nor was this un- 
common care unrewarded ; few of his ſcholars miſcarried, 
many of them, ſays Carleton biſhop of nag wo (who 
was one himſelf) became great ornaments to the church, 
and very exemplary inſtances of piety. 


It was in this manner that he firſt picked up, in his road to Ox- 
ford, the famous Hugh Broughton, whom he ſent to Cambridge and 
ſupported there ; among other ſtudies applying himſelf principally to 
the Hebrew tongue, he became by far the mott eminent perſon in his 
time, he not only ſpoke it fluently himſelf, but taught ſeveral others 
to do the ſame, See Dr, Lightfoot's article in Biographia Britannica. 
But he aRed a moſt baſe and ungrateful part to his Benefactor. In- 
finuating himſelf into the biſhop of Durham's [Barnes] favor, he 
found means to prejudice him againſt Mr. Gilpin, in the view of ſup- 
planting him at Hangbtar. But the biſhop was reconciled, as has been 
mentioned in the text, and promiſed that his enemies ſhould not hurt 
him, meaning particularly Broughton z who thereupon left Durham, 
and went to feek his fortune elſewhere. Broughton, though indeed a 
very great ſcholar, was one of the vaineſt men of his time, 
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The ſettlement of this ſchool was the laſt buſineſs of 
à public nature, in which he was engaged. It anſwered 
his expectations ſo well, that when he grew old it became 
his chief concern, His infirmities obliged him now to 
relax a little from thofe very great fatigues, he had un- 
dergone abroad, and to draw his engagements nearer home. 
His ſchool, ſituated near his houſe, afforded him when 
moſt infirm an employment, and he could hardly die in 
peace till he had ſettled it to his mind. What he had 
principally at heart, was to compoſe for it a ſet of good 
ſtatutes, to provide it a better endowment, and fix all by 
a charter. As to the ſtatutes, he was daily employed in 
improving his firſt draught. With regard to a better 
endowment, as it was not in his power to do any thing 
more himſelf, he applied to a neighboring gentleman 
John Heath, Eſq. of Kepier, with whom Te had live 
many years in great intimacy, and prevailed with him to 
double the original endowment : This, with ſome other 
contributions, procured by him, raiſed the revenues an- 
ſwerable to his wiſhes. The laſt thing was to obtain a 
charter, For this, he applied to his friend the earl of 
Bedford, who eaſily procured it of the queen in March, 
1571. A 
Towards the latter part of his life, Mr. Gilpis went 
through his duty with great difficulty; his health was 
much impaired ; the extreme fatigue, he had during ſo 
many years undergone, had now quite broke his conſti- 
tution, and while he was thus ſtruggling with theſe diffi- 
culties, there happened an affair, which entirely deſtroyed 
his health. As he was croſſing the market-place at Dur- 
ham, an ox ran at him, and threw him down with ſuch 
violence, that it was imagined he bad received his death's 
wound, He lay long confined ; and though he got abroad 
again, he never recoverel| even the little ſtrength he had 
before, and continued lame as long as he lived. But 
ſickneſs was not the only diſtreſs, which the declining 
years of this excellent man had to ſtruggle with. As 
age and infirmity began to lefſen that weight and influ- 
ence he once had, the malice and oppoſition of his ene- 
mies of courſe preyailed more, He was charged by ſome 
with maintaining the unlawfulneſs of marriage in the 
clergy ; others taxed him with hypocriſy; and a third, 
with refuſing to pay his juſt debts: While chancellor 
Barnes laid aſide all decency in oppreſſing him, Such a 
load of calumny, ingratitude, and ill wks: may juſtly 
be ſuppoſed to lay heavy upon him, already ſinking under a - 
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eight of years. Yet he bore it with great fortitude, 
Aren thening himſelf with ſuch conſolations, as a Chriſ- 
tian Fach in reſerve for all extremities. His reſignation, 
however, was not long exerciſed. | 
About the beginning of February, 1683, he found him- 
ſelf ſo very weak, that he was ſenſible his end muſt be 
drawing near. He told his friends his apprehenſions ; and 
ſpoke of his death with the moſt happy compoſure, He 
was ſoon after confined to his chamber ; but his ſenſes 
continued perfect to the laſt, A few days before his 
death, he ordered his friends, acquaintance, and depen- 
dants to be called; and being raiſed in his bed, he made 
ſeveral moſt pathetic diſcourles ; firſt, to the poor, next 
fo his ſcholars, and then to his ſervants ; after which 
ending for ſeveral perſons, who had hitherto made no 
good uſe of his advice, he preſſed it now again, in hopes 
hat his dying words might prove more effectual: His 
ſpeech began to faulter, before he finiſhed theſe laſt ex- 
hortations. The remaining hours of his life he ſpent in 
rayer, and in broken converſe with ſome ſelect friends 
mentioning often the conſolations of the goſpel, declar- 
ing they were the only true ones, and that nothing elſe 
would bring a man peace at the laſt. He died upon the 
fourth of March, 1583, in the ſixty-ſixth year of his age, 
and was interred in his own church. 
As to his character. His perſon was tall and ſlender, 
in the ornament of which he was at no pains. He had a 
articular ayerſion to the fopperies of dreſs. In his diet 
le was very temperate, rather abſtemious. His parts were 
very z his imagination, memory, and judgement, 
were lively, retentive, and folid. His acquirements were 
as conſiderable: By an unwearied application he had 
amaſſed a great ſtore of knowledge; and was ignorant of 
o part of learning at that time in eſteem: In lan ages. 
hiſtory, and divinity he particularly excelled. He rea 
getry with a good taſte; and was himſelf no mean poet. 
But he laid out little time in the purſuit of any ſtudy 
foreign to his profeſſion. His temper was naturally warm; 
and in his youth there are inſtances of his giving way to 
aſſfion ; but in time, by grace, he got more command of 
himſelf and at length was enabled to ſubdue that infirmity. 
His diſpofition was ſerious, yet among his particular friends 
he was commonly chearful, ſometimes facetious. His ge- 
neal behavior was very affable ; his ſeverity had no ob- 
ect but himſelf; to others he was humble, candid, and 
indulgent, Extravagance with him was another word for 
| | injuſtice. 
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injuſtice. Amidſt all his buſineſs he found leiſure to look 
into his affairs; well knowing that frugality is the ſup+ 
of charity. His intimacies were but few ;\ it was 
is endeavor, as he thought the ſpirit of Chriſtianity re- 
uired, to dilate, rather than to contract his affections. 
Yet where he profeſſed a particular friendſhip, he was a 
religious obſerver of its offices. He was a moſt candid 
interpreter of the words and actions of others; where he 
plainly ſaw failings, he would make every poſſible allow- 
ance for them. Be uſed to expreſs a particular indigna» 
tion at ſlander; often ſaying, it more deſerved the gal- 
lows than theft. For himſelf he was remarkably — 
when he ſpoke of others; he conſidered common fame as 
the falſeſt medium, and a man's reputation as his moſt 
valuable property. His ſincerity was ſuch as berame 
Chriſtian miniſter; and he had the ſtricteſt regard to truth, 
of which his whole life was a continual ihſtance: All 
little arts, and ſiniſter practices, thoſe ingredients of worldly 
prudence, he diſdained. His perſeverance in ſo commend- 
able a part, in whatever difficulties it might at firſt.in- 
volve him, in the end raiſed his charaQer abovermalice 
and envy, and gave him that weight and inſſuence in every 
thing he undertook, which nothing but amapproved ſin- 
cerity can give. Whatever his other yirtueswere,: their 
luſtre was greatly increaſed by his humility: Ho conquer 
— * pride is one of the beſt effects of religion; an 
effect, which his religion in the moſt amiable manner pro- 
duced. Thus far however he hath had many imitators. 
The principal recommendation of him, and the diſtin- 
guiſhing parts of his character were his conſcientious diſ- 
charge of the dutics of a faithful, laborious paſtor ; his 
extenſive benevolence; and his exalted piety. 

In his charitable diſtrihutions he had no meaſujre but 
the bounds of his income; of which the leaſt portion was 
always laid out on himſelf. Nor did he give as if he was 

ranting a favor, but as if he was paying a debt; all ob- 
equious ſervice the generoſity of his heart diſdained. He 
was more e careful to give away in his life- 
time whatever he could ſave for the poor, as he had . 
ſeen, and regretted the abuſe of poſthumous charities. It 
« is my delign, at my departure, (ſays he, writing to a 
« friend,) to leave no more behind me, but to bury me, 
© and pay my debts.” What little he did leave, he left 
wholly to the poor, deducting a few ſlight tokens of re · 
memberance that he bequeathed to his friends, | 
Vol. II. E e | He 
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He was buried in his own church, but without airy 
monument beſides that of his example, which one would 
imagine had its influence upon the rectors of Houghton ; 
for perhaps few pariſhes in England can boaſt of ſuch a 
ſucceſſion of worthy paſtors, as that pariſh can ſince Mr. 
Gilpm's death. The: late archbiſhop Secker was one of 
thoſe paſtors. - | 2 | | 
A ſermon preached in the court at Greenwich, before 
K. Edward VI. the firſt Sunday after the Epiphany, in 
the year "1552, is the only reviſed compoſition of Mr. 
Gilpin's that ſurvived him. He ſpent his time more actively 
than in literary avocations: Vet to what good purpoſe he 
might have employed it in his cloſet, this piece may con- 
vince us. It was thought in K. Edward's time a very pa- 
thetic ſtrain of eloquence, well adapted to the irregula- 
rities then prevailing in the court of that prince. It hath 
ſince been taken notice of by-moſt of the writers who treat 
of the eccleſiaſtical affairs of thoſe times, and is men- 
tioned aby them as a remarkable inſtance of that com- 
mendable zeal and noble freedom, which the illuſtrious 
Reformers of our church exerted in the cauſe of the Pro- 
teſtant religion. But on account of its length, we muſt 
refer the curious Reader to the ſermon itſelf, publiſhed 
by his Name-ſake, from whom the name of Gilpin has 
received an additional honor. | F- . : 
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EDMUND GRIN DAT, 
ARCHBISHOP or CANTERBURY. 


IIS £m and good man was born in the F I519, 
at Hinſingbam, in the pariſh of St. Begh's, in 


Cowpland, à ſmall village in the county of Cumberland. 
After a ſuitable foundation of learning at ſchool, he was 
ſent to Magdalen-college in Cambridge, but removed from 
thence to Cbriſt's, and afterwards to Pembroke-hall, where 
having taken his firſt degree in arts, he was choſen fellow 


in 
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in the year 1538, and commenced A. M. in 1541; having 
ſerved the office of junior burſar of his college the pre- 
ceding year. In the year 1542, he was appointed proctor 
of the univerſity, and is ſaid to have often ſat as aſſeſſor 
to the vice-chancellor' in his courts. In 1549, he be- 
came preſident [vice-maſter] of his college, and being 
now B. D. was unanimoufly choſen lady Margaret's pub- 
lic preacher at Cambridge; as he was alſo one of the 
four diſputants in a theological extraordinary act per- 
formed that year for the entertainment of K. Edward's 
viſitors. | | 
Thus diſtinguiſhed in the univerſity, his worth was 
obſerved by Ridley, biſhop of London, who made him his 
chaplain in 1550, perhaps by the recommendation of By- 
cer, the king's profeſſor of divinity of Cambridge, who 
ſoon after his removal to London, in a letter to that pre- 
late, ſtyles our divine a perſon “ eminent for his learnin 
and piety, a chief member of Chriſt, and his aſſociate 
in the moſt ſacred miniſtry of the word of GOD,” 
Thus a door being opened to him, he roſe by quick 
advances into notice and eſteem ; his patron the biſho 
being ſo much pleaſed with him, that he deſigned him the 
prebend of Cantrilles, in St. Paul's church, and wrote to 
the council (ſome of whom had procured it for the fur- 
niſhing the king's ſtables) for leave to give this living, 
as he 1 to his well-deſerving chaplain, who was with- 
out preferment, and to whom he would grant it, with all 
his heart, that ſo he might have him continually with 
him and in his dioceſe to preach, adding, that he was 
known to be both of virtue, honeſty, diſcretion, wiſdom 
and learning. What effect this addreſs had, does not 
appear; but the chanter's place becoming vacant ſoon 
after, his lordſhip, Augu/t 24, 1551, collated him to 
that dignity, which was of much py value, and like- 
wiſe procured him to be made chaplain to his majeſty 
— the uſual ſalary of forty pounds) in December the 
ame year. July 2d, in the year 1552, he obtained a 
ſtall in Weftminfler- Abby ; this, however, he afterwards 
reſigned to Dr. Bonner, whom he afterwards ſucceeded in 
the biſhopric of London, In the mean time, there bein 
a deſign, on the death of Dr. Tonfall, to divide the rick 
ſee of Durham into two, Mr. Grindal was nominated for 
one of theſe, and would have obtained it, had not one of 
the courtiers got the whole biſhopric diffolved, and ſet- 
tled as a temporal eſtate upon himſelf, - 
| Ee 2 In 
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In the year 1553, he fled from the perſecution under 
Q. Mary into Germany, and ſettling at Straſburg, made 
himſelf maſter of the German tongue, in order to preach 
in the churches there: And in the diſputes that happened 
at Frankfort about a neu model of government and form 
of worſhip, varying from the laſt liturgy of K. Edward, 
he ſided with Dr. Cox and others againſt Fobn Knox and 
his followers. | | a ' 
One of Grindal's great buſineſſes now was to collect 
together the writings and ſtories of the learned and pious 
ufferers in England, and to publiſh them: For which 
purpoſe he had a great correſpondence here. In the year 
1555, had come to his hands Rigley's Diſputations at 
Dxford ;, alſo Marcus Antonius Conſlantius's Objections 
jo archbiſhop Cranmer's book againit Stephen biſhop of 
Vinchefter, and the anſwers. to thoſe objections, which 
were either framed by the ſaid archbiſhop, or Ridley, in 
priſon: And a treatiſe in Exgliſ againſt tranſubſtantia- 
tion, which was Ridley's. This laſt, by the counſel of 
Grindal and others, was reſolved to be put into Latin ; 
and ſo it was. But theſe writings Grindal with his 
friends there made ſome ſtop to put in print as yet, leſt 
it might irritate the enemies of thoſe holy men then in 
captivity ; and therefore reckoned it better to defer it 
for a while. And concerning this, Grindal being now at 
Frankfort, and having an opportunity here, ſent a letter 
to the ſaid | biſhop Ridley, to know his pleaſure herein, 
And becauſe in the letter are other matters relating to the 
preſent ſtate of the exiles, I ſhall here inſert it; and the 
rather, , becauſe the anſwer to it from Ridley is preſerved 
in Fox, and mention only made of this letter. 


Gratiam & conſolationem d Domino, & Servatore neſtra 

by f Tefu Chriſto," 

«© SIR, I have often been deſirous to have written to 
you, and to have heard from you, but the iniquity of 
«© the times hath hitherto always put me forth of all hope 
and comfort. Now at this preſent GOD ſeemeth to 
offer ſome likelihood, that theſe might come to your 
„% hands, which I thought to uſe, referring the reſt to 
« GOD's diſpoſition. Your preſent ſtate, not I only 
(ho of all other am moſt bound) but alſo all other our 
„ brethren here, do moſt heartily lament, as joyned with 
the moſt miſerable captivity that ever any church of 


« Chriſt hath ſuffered, Notwithſtanding, we * 
8 
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< moſt humble thanks, for that he hath fo ſtrengthened 
6 you and others, your concaptives, to profeſs a good 
<«c profeſſion before fo many witneſſes. And I doubt no- 
<« thing, but that he that hath called you and them not 
only to believe upon hym, but alſo to ſuffer for hym, 
4 doth not leave you deſtitute of that unſpeakable com- 
„fort, which he uſeth to miniſter abundantly to his in 
«© the ſchole of the croſs. He graunte that his name 

© be glorified in you, whether it be by life or death, as 
„may be moſt to his honour, and your everlaſting con- 
6 3 [ 

„Sir, I thought it to advertiſe you partely of our 
c“ ſtate in theſe — a here Aifperſed 1 divers 
„and ſeveral places. Certayne be at Tigurye, good ſtu- 
« dents of either univerſity a number; very well en- 
© treated of maiſter Bullinger, of the other miniſters, and 
of the whole citye. Another number of us remayne at 
„Argentine, and take the commodity of maiſter Martyr's 
5 leflons, who is a very notable father, Maiſter Scory, 
and certayne other with hym be in Fryſſand, and have 
* an Earl church there, but not very frequent. The 
% greateſt number is at Frantford, where I was at this 
<< preſent by occaſion; a very fayre city, the magiſtrates 
*© favourable to our people, with ſo many other commo- 
“ dities as exiles can well look for. Here is alſo a church; 
* and now (GOD be thanked) well quieted by the pru- 
% dency of maiſter Coxe, and other which met here for 
© that purpoſe, So that now we truſt GOD hath pro- 
* vided, for ſuch as will flye forth of Babylon, a reſting 
© place, where they — truly ſerve hym, and hear the 
voice of their true paſtor, I ſuppoſe in one place and 
t other diſperſed, there be well nigh an hundreth ſtudents 
© and miniſters on this fide the ſeas, Such a Lord is 
* GOD to work dyverſly in his, according to his un- 
* ſearchable wiſdom, who knoweth beſt what is in Man, 

«© We have alſo here certayne copies of your aunſwers 
in the diſputation, Item Antoniana Objecta cum Reſpon- 
* fone: The treatiſe in Exgliſb againit tranſubſtantia- 
55 tion, which in tyme ſhall be tranſlated into Latine. It 
5 hath bene thought beſt nat to print them till we ſee 
„% what GOD will do with you, both for incenſyng of 
5 their malicious fury, and alſo for reſtraining you and 
t others from writing hereafter; which ſhould be a 
c greater loſs to the church of Chriſt, than.forbearing'of 
„ theſe-for a tyme, If I ſhall know your will to = m— 
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« wiſe in it, the ſame ſhall be followed. Thus much T 
% thought good to let you underſtand concerning theſe 
« matters, 45 2 the poor ſtate of men here. 


„Who moſt earneftly and inceſſantly do cry unto GOD 
+ for the delivery of his church, to behold the cauſes of 
&* the afflicted, and to hear the groans of hys impriſoned : 
« Knowing that you, who in this ſtate have more familiar 
« acceſs unto GOD, do not forget us. 

© GOD comfort you, ayd you and aſſiſt you with his 
6 Spirit and grace, to continue his unto the end, to the 
« glory of his name, the edification of his church, and 
the — of antichriſt's kyngdom, Amen.” 

From Frank ord, E 6 

the 6th vf Hay, 1555. 5 * 

Whilſt Grindal remained in theſe parts, he took occa- 
fion to viſit ſome places of eminency in Germany, as did 
the other exiles commonly. One of thoſe. places which 
he ſaw was Spires; where he was courteouſly entertained 
and harbored by one Leach a Scotchman : To whom he af- 
terwards ſhewed himſelf a true friend in his neceffity, by 
interpoſing ſeaſonably. for him to the ſecretary of ſtate, 
_ by falſe witneſs he was in very great danger in Ire- 

d. : | 

The other great work our painful countryman labored 
in this time of his exile, in conjunction with Mr. Fox, 
was the Hiftory of the Perſecutions of the Church of 
Chriſt, and eſpecially in the latter times of it. Many 
accounts of the acts and diſputations, of the ſufferings 
and ends of the godly men under Q. Mary, came from 
time to time to Grindals hands; who had a correſpon- 
dence with ſeveral in England for that end and purpoſe ; 
and as they came to his hand, he conveyed them to Fex. 
Nor did he only do this ; but withal frequently gave Fox 
his thoughts concerning them, and his inſtructions and 
counſels about them; always ſhewing a moſt tender re- 
gard to truth; and ſuſpending upon common reports 
and relations brought over, till more ſatisfactory evi- 
dence came from good hands. And becauſe a complete 
account of all particulars of thoſe that ſuffered in that 
ſharp perſecution, could not ſo ſoon be procured, he ad- 
viſed Fox, for the preſent, to print ſeparately the acts of 
fome particular men, of whom any ſure and authentic 
relations came to hand: And that a larger and completer 
hiſtory of theſe martyrs ſhould be printed together after- 
wards, 
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wards, when he ſhould be ſupplied with fuller accounts 
of the whole perſecutions. And, finally, that his hiſtory 
might be both in Latin and Engliſh, for the more gene- 
ral benefit. > yt 

In ſhort, by what appears from Grindal's and Fox's 
own letters, he was an earneſt aſſiſtant in compiling Fox's 
Martyrology; both by his continual . counſel, and by 
ſupplying. him with materials for it; much whereof he 
ſent him drawn up, and* methodized by his own pen in 
Englifh; and Fox's work was chiefly to tranſlate into Latin. 
And by his advice alſo, Fox publiſhed there at Bafil many 
examinations and hiſtories of the Engliſh biſhops and di- 
vines at ſundry times in fingle pieces, ſoon after their 
reſpective martyrdoms. — it was his advice to Fox, 
to digeſt them altogether in a more large volume; but 
thought not convenient, that he ſhould make too much 
haſte to put it forth, till he could make the relations of 
the perſecution more full and complete, and might ob- 
tain more certainty of truth to depend upon. refs 

We will only add of Grindal, with reſpect to Fox's 
work; that he alſo ſupplied him with collections of mat- 
ters, that happened before theſe times, of which one was 
ſo remarkable, that by ſetting Grindal's name under it, 
he might acknowledge whence he had the relation. The 
paſſage is concerning the death of the pious Mr. Stafford, 
reader of divinity in Cambridge, about 1528, when reli-. 
gion firſt began to ſhew itſelf there. The ſtory was this: 

here was one there of great fame for his (kill in the black 
art (as it was called), and therefore was commonly called 
Sir Henry Conjurer. This man at laſt fell ſick of the 
plague z out of compaſſion to whoſe ſoul at this time, 
that man ventured his own life by reſorting to him; 
and there ſo effectually argued with him of his former 
wicked life and practices, that he brought him to repen- 
tance, and cauſed all his books upon the ſubject of divi- 
nation to be burnt before his face. Thus he endeavored 
to fave that man's ſoul, though he loſt his own life by 
it: For he got the infection, went home and died. To 
this ſtory are ſubjoined theſe words, Ex Tęſtimonio D. 
Ridlei & Edmundi Epiſe. Lond. The meaning whereof I. 
ſuppoſe was, that Ridley might have told this to his chap- 
lain Grendal, and he to Fox. 

Grindal, returning to England on the acceſſion of Q,, 
Elizabeth, was employed, among others, in drawing up. 
the new liturgy to be preſented to the queen's firſt parlia- 

2 ment, 
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ment, and was alſo one of the eight Proteſtant divines 
choſen to hold a public diſpute with the popith prelates 
about that time. His talent for preaching was likewiſe 
very ſerviceable, and he was generally appointed to that 


duty before the queen, privy council, &c. on all public 


occaſions. At the fame time, he was appointed one of 
the commiſſioners in the North, on the royal viſitation for 
reſtoring the ſupremacy of the crown, and the Proteſtant 
faith and worſhip. | | W 
This viſitation extended alſo to Cambridge, where Dr. 
Young being removed, for refuſing the oath of ſupremacy, 
from the maſterſhip of Pembroke- Hall, Mr. Grindal was 
choſen by the fellows to ſucceed him, in 1559. Particu- 
larly he was for having the church there under the govern- 
ment of a ſingle perſon ſuperior to the reſt, and not ſeve- 
ral, all of equal dignity and power; and for this purpoſe, 
he-wrote to Scory, afterwards biſhop of Hereford, then an 
exile at Emden, to go to Frankfort and govern the Englifþ 
church there. | 
In Fuly the ſame year, he was nominated to the biſhop- 
ric of ' Londen, vacant by the depoſition of Dr. Bonner. 
The juncture was very critical, and the fate of the 
church's revenues depended upon the event. An act of 
parliament had lately paſſed, by which her majeſty was em- 
wered to exchange the antient epiſcopal manors and 
ordſhips for tithes and impropriations. This was ex- 
tremely EE by theſe firſt biſhops, who ſcrupled whe- 
ther they ſhould comply in a point ſo injurious to the re» 
venue of. their reſpective ſees, which muſt fuffer conſider- 
ably by theſe exchanges ; and which too would cut off all 
hope of reſtoring the tithes, ſo long unjuſtly detained from 
the reſpeRive churches, for. the maintenance of the in- 
cumbents. In this important point, our new nominated 
biſnop conſulted Peter Martyr, in a letter dated in Auguſt 


this year, not did he accept of the biſhopric till he had 


received his opinion in favor of it from that divine, to 
whom he alſo communicated his ſcruples concerning the 
habit, and ſome cuſtoms then uſed in the church. But 
before he received his anſwer to the whole, he was conſe- 
crated, December the firſt ; when the exchange of lands 
with the queen not being fully ſettled, he could not com- 
pound for his firſt fruits, and conſequently he was hin- 
dered from exerciſing his epiſcopal funQion, and was 
obliged ro have the queen's expreſs authority. for that 
purpole, PR — 5% 
« | t 
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It may gratify ſome of our Readers to inſert Peter Mar- 
tyr's anſwer to Grindals inquiry. We will therefore lay 
it before them out of Stiype. That reverend man, in 
the beginning of November, gave his anſwer, And firſts 
as for impropriations, he thought Grindal needed not 
to be ſo ſolicitous. For that it was a thing lay not in 
his power, whence or how it pleaſed the queen to pro- 
vide wages and food for her biſhops and the pariſh mi- 
niſters. And then, as for going in a cap, whether round 
or {quare, and in a gown, in ordinary converſation, 
when they were not employed abuut holy things, his 
judgement was, that they ſhould not wrangle more than 
need was about them; ſince ſuperſtition ſeemed not 
properly to be concerned herein. But in the next place, 
as for the habits to be uſed in the miniſtry of holy 
things, ſince they carried an appearance of the maſs, 
and were merely remainders of popery, it was, he ſaid, 
the learned Bullinger, the chief miniſter of Zurich, his 
opinion, that they were to be refrained from by Grindal, 
leſt, by his example, a thing that was ſcandalous ſhould 
be confirmed. But Martyr ſaid, that though he was 
always againft the uſe of ſuch ornaments, yet he ſaw 
the preſent danger, left they ſhould be put from the 
office of preaching ; and that perhaps ſome hope might 
be, that as altars and images were already taken away, 
ſo alſo thoſe appearances of the maſs might in time be 
taken away too; if he and others, who had taken upon 
them epiſcopacy, earneſtly Jaboured therein. But not- 
withſtanding, if it came not to ſo good effect; yet, 
ſhould he decline the office, another might ſucceed in his 
place, who would not care to have thoſe relicks reject- 
ed, but perhaps would rather defend, cheriſh and main- 
tain them. He was therefore, he ſaid, more backward 
to adviſe him rather to refuſe the biſhoprick, than to 
ſubmit to the uſe of thoſe veſtures. But becauſe he ſaw 
ſcandals of that kind were altogether by all means to be 
avoided, therefore he more eaſi] had yielded to Bullin- 
ger's opinion aforeſaid. But if altars and images had 
been continued and preſerved, then he did freely, as he 
had wrote in other letters, judge, that Grindal ought by 
no means to miniſter, 
© In general, he adviſed him to do nothing againſt his 
conſcience ; he acknowledged the queſtions which he 
ſent him had difficulty in them; and therefore he ex- 
cuſed himſelf that he had no ſooner imparted his coun- 
ſel, ſince it could not To eaſily be given, He added, 
Vor. II, Ff : that 
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taken againſt them for their irregular and lawleſs 


that when he was at Oxford, though he were a canon, 
— he would never wear the ſurplice in the choir: He 
new his example was no juſt confirmation of Grindal. 
But that which moved him then, and ſtill did the ſame, 
might perhaps have ſome force with Grindal, namely, 
that that was not to be done, which might confirm the 
practice of what his conſcience did not approve.” 
And again, in a ſubſequent letter, he ſays: * Of the 
ſquare cap, and the external epiſcopal habits, he thought 
there was no need much to diſpute, when the wearing 
thereof was without ſuperſtition, and eſpecially when it 
might have a civil reaſon in this kingdom. 
Of the garments which they termed holy, he con- 
feſſed they ſomewhat ſtuck with him: Sq that he won- 
dered they ſhould be ſo ſtify retained ; and he wiſhed 
all things, in the ſervice of GOD, might be done in 
the moſt ſimple manner. Yet he ſubjoined, that in caſe 
peace might be obtained between the Saxon and Helvetian 
churches, as to doctrine, this ſort of garments ſhould 
never make a ſeparation : For though they ſhould not ap- 
prove of them, yet they would bear them. Therefore 
he allowed, that Grindal might uſe that attire, either 
when he preached, or adminiſtred the ſacraments: Yet 
ſo, as to continue to ſpeak and teach againſt the uſe of 
them. But he added, that he could never adviſe, that 
when he preached or adminiſtred the Lord's ſupper, he 
ſhould have the image of the crucifix upon the table. 
© Grindal al ſo defired to know this great divine's judge- 
ment, as to the ſtate's dealing with obnoxious Papiſts 7 
and what he adviſed as to the inflicting puniſhment upon 
them, in reſpect of the many advantages that 2 be 
oings 
in the laſt reign. Likewiſe whether he thought elvis 
able, that popiſh prieſts ſhould be continued in their 
places, or that ſuch ſhould be admitted to livings. But 
Peter Martyr piouſly counſelled, that for peace ſake 
matters paſt ſhould be forgotten; remembering that pu- 
niſhments in the church have ſometimes been intermit- 
ted, and ſometimes a total pardon granted : And that 
Heretics have been received with the continuance of their 
former honours and degrees, they ſubſcribing to ſound 
religion. But he adviſed withal, that care ſhould be 
taken, that for the time to come, nothing ſhould be ad- 
mitted which was contrary to the religion now enter- 
tained, And as for fuch as ſhould * hereafter be pre- 
ſented from patrons to the biſhops for ſpiritual living 
| I « that 
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© that they ſhould not be by them inſtituted, unleſs they 
© ſhould ſubſcribe to the religion eſtabliſhed. 

The good biſhop, now above all, thought it highly 
needful to provide miniſters to ſupply the vacancies, and 
to furniſh the church with men of learning, honeſty and 
good religion, in the room of ſuch prieſts, as had either 
pres 1 relinquiſhed their places, or were put out, 
Therefore the bilbop, ſoon after his own conſecration, 
proceeded to the ordination of miniſters ; of whom he or- 
dained conſiderable numbers; canfiſting in a great mea- 
ſure, as it ſeems, of ſuch young perſons, as had left the 
univerſities in the late reign, and ſtudied abroad at Zu- 
rick, Straſburg, and other places. 

In all this ordination none were ordained that were un- 
der twenty-three or OE years of age, but moſt 
were upward of thirty. Some of the deacons were no 
ſcholars, or of any uniyerfity, but men of ſober converſa- 
tion, and that could read Engliſh well; who nevertheleſs, 
in this preſent neceſſity, were ordained, that they might 
be readers in the churches, to read the Common Prayers 
and Homilies. 

March 3. Our biſhop preached again at Pauls Croſs 
in his habit, i. e. in his rochet and chimere; and fo con- 
tinued to wear them, as often as he preached, There was 
then a large audience; for the people were greedy to 
hear the goſpel. And ſermon being ended, a pſalm was 
ſet, and fung by all the congregation (for now it became 
commonly practiſed in churches) with the organ. | 

In the year 1560, he was made one of the eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſioners, in purſuance of an act of parliament. to 
inſpeCt into the manners of the clergy, and regulate all 
matters of the church ; and the ſame year he joined with 
Cox, biſhop of Ely, and Parker, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
in a private letter to the queen, perſuading her to marry. 

In 1561, he held his primary viſitation. Tn 1563, he aſ- 
ſiſted the "archbiſhop of Canterbury, together with ſome ci- 
vilians, in preparing a book of ſtatutes for Chri/t-church, 
Oxford, which as yet had no fixed ſtatutes. This year he 
was alſo very ſerviceable, in procuring the Engh/h mer- 
chants, who were ill uſed at Antwerp, and other parts of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, who had been very kind to the 
exiles in the late reign, a new ſettlement at Embden in 
Eaft Friefland ; and the ſame year, by the requeſt of Sir 
William Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate, he wrote anjmadverſions 
upon a treatiſe entitled, Chriſtiani Hominis Norma, &c. 
The Rule of a Chriſtian man,* the author whereof, one 
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Juſtus Velſius, a Dutch enthuſiaſt, had imprudently, in 


ſome letters to the queen, uſed ſome menaces to her ma- 
jeg and being at laſt cited before the eccleſiaſtical com- 


miſſion, was charged to depart the kingdom“. 

Towards the latter end of the year, I find our biſhop 
much concerned about two clergymen in London, the one 
a very good man, and the other a very bad one; earneſt 
for the preferring of the one, and as defirous of oppoſing 
the other. This latter 'was one Barton, parſon of Ab- 
church, who had been guilty of ſome groſs miſdemeanor, 
and of ſo foul a nature, that the biſhop was refolved to pu- 
niſh him, either by deprivation, or a long ſuſpenſion : 
But interceflion was made by a friend of this Bayton's to 
Sir William Cecil in his behalf, and he got a ſupplication 
preſented into his hand by that friend, ſignifying to the 
faid Cecil, that the biſhop did not ſufficiently 2 
his caſe. But the biſhop let Cecil know that he under- 
ſtood it but too well, and that though the act was not 
finiſhed, yet the circumſtances he ſaid were ſo vile, that 
ſeverity muſt be uſed, or elſe GOD would be _— 


* © He was a learned man, but hot-headed, and enthuſiaſtical, and 
© held peculiar opinions, and had ſome followers and admirers. And 
© being very forward to diſcover himſelf, he drew up a certain ſum- 
mary of his religion under this title, Chriftiani Hominit Norma, &c. 
that is, The Rule of a Chriſtian Man, according to which every one 
ought to try himſelf. It was compoſed by way of queſtion and an- 
ſwer. The firſt queſtion was, What is a Chriſtian? To which the 
- anſwer he framed was, One who by participation and grace is ren- 
dered, and to be rendered, that which Chriſ was, and is, of himſelf, 
and by nature. The next demand being, What Chrift was and is of 
himſelf, and by nature? it is anſwered, God in man, and afterwards 
Man-God. He writ alſo in this Norma, That while the Word was 
made fleſh, and dwelt in us, he brought down God from heaven to 
us, joined and united him to our paſlible nature. And that by his 
glorious reſurrection the fleſh was made the Word, and dwelt in 
God, and lifted up man to God. He ſpake of a double regenera- 
tion, one of the internal man, and the other of the external. And 
that the one made Chriftians God in man in this world; and the 
other made them men-gods in the world to come : And divers other 
ſuch kind of odd and blaſphemous expreſſions did his writing con- 
tain. And in the concluſion, he affirmed, That he knew no other 
rule for a Chriſtian man but this: And that he, and all that would not 
deceive themſelves, were to examine and try themſelves by it. And 
that becauſe out of true affection and charity he endeavoured to brin 
men to this rule, he was ſerved as the pſalmiſt ſpeaks of himſelt, 
They requited him: evil for good, and hatred for his love. But his be- 
loved in Chrift (fome particular perſons of his own ſect and party) 
he diligently warned and exhorted, that they never put away this 
rule from the eyes of their minds, but to try and direct their whole 
* life by it: For ſo alone they could be ſaved, And to this he ſub- 
« ſcribed his name,” STRYPE, 
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and the mouths of the adverſaries opened. This. was in 
Fuly; and in December following, Cecil ſeems to have 
mentioned Bartan's caſe to the biſhop with favor: But his 
fault was ſuch, that he could obtain no favor at his hands; 
telling the — that Barton. was dedecus noftri ordinis, 
i. e. the diſgrace of the order, and flanderous to all 
men, that knew his vile doings. And to Lock, his 
friend that ſtirred for him, he ſaid, that he being of the 
ſecretary eſtcemed an honeſt man, ſhould not have been ſo 
importunate for a man not honeſt. | 
is crime in truth was foul, as I find elſewhere: For 
this man having ſolicited a certain woman to have his 
pleaſure of her, and tempting her with money, the pre- 
tended at length to comply with his ſuit, and a place in 
Diftaff-Lane was appointed, where they both met. But 
ſhe had made her friends privy to it, who according to ap- 
pointment ſtood in a ſecret place at hand: And when the 
unclean leacher had made himſelf unready, put off his 
gown and jacket, his hoſe being about his legs, they brake 
in on a ſudden upon him in this ſhameful. poſture; took 
him and carried him away to Bridetwell, with an hundred 
people at his heels. And which aggravated the reſt, he was 
a preacher, and had a wife: But becauſe the act was not 
done, he found it ſeems ſome friends, who had intereſt 
enough with the ſecretary himſelf, to prevail with him to 
intercede for ſome favor to. be ſhewed to this ſcandalous 
man. But the circumſtances being ſo heinous, and the 
crime ſo open, and reflecting upon the whole body of the 
clergy, the biſhop would not be perſuaded to remit any 
thing of the ſevereſt cenſure. | 
Old Miles Coverdale, D. D. formerly biſhop of Exon, 
and an exile, famous for tranſlating the bible into Eng- 
liſh in the reign of K. Henry VIII. and other good ſervices 
to religion,” had been hitherto without any place or pre- 
ferment, living privately in and about London, and often 
preaching in the churches there. For this very reverend 
man, that had ſo well deſerved of religion, our billion had' 
à great concern: And it troubled him much to fee ſuch an 
one, as it were, caſt by, without that notice taken of him 
that was due: And once cried. out about it, „I cannot 
<« excuſe us biſhops ;”” but ſomewhat, he ſaid, he had to 
ſpeak for himſelf, that he had offered him ſeveral things, 
which nevertheleſs he thaught not meet for him to accept 
of. This man, notwithſtanding his great years, had got- 
ten the plague this year, and recovered; as though GOD 
had ſome more work for him to do in the church before 
| his 
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his death. Grindal acquaints the ſecretary herewith : Tell- 
ing him, that ſurely it was not well, that Father Coverdale, 
as he ſtiled him, qui ante nos omnes fuit in Chriſto; i. e. 
who was in Chrift before us all, ſhould be now in his age 
without ſtay of living. And therefore Landaff being void, 
he recommended him to the ſecretary for that ſee, if any 
competency of living might be made of it, after it had 
been fo ſpoiled and ftripped by the laſt incumbent : Put- 
ting him in mind here, that it would be wel}, if any means 
might be found, that things wickedly alienated from that 
ſee might be reſtored. But I ſuppoſe Coverdal: cared not 
now to enter upon the charge of a biſhopric, conſidering? 
his own age, and his want of ſtrength and activity, re- 
quired to execute ſuch an office. But in fine, in the month 
of February, our bifhop collated Coverdale to the pariſh of 
Saint Magnus, at the Bridge-foot; and withal, ſued to the 
ſecretary to obtain the favor of the queen to releaſe him his 
frſt fruits, which came to ſixty pounds and upwards. 
And the venerable man pleaded himſelf for this favor to be 
ſhewn him, for theſe reaſons; viz. that he had been deſ- 
titute ever ſince his biſhopric had been taken away from 
him; (which was upon the death of K. Edward) and that 
he never had penſion, annuity or ſtipend of it for ten years 
now paſt. And that he was unable either to pay the firſt 
fruits, or long to enjoy the ſame living : Not able to live 
over a year, and going upon his grave. And laſtly, add- 
ing theſe words; That if poor old Miles might be thus 
< provided for, he ſhould think this enough to be as good 
< as afeaſt.” And he enjoyed his requeſt. 

April 15, 1564, Grindal took the degree of D. D. at 
Cambridge, and the ſame year executed the queen's expreſs 
command for exacting uniformity in the clergy ; but pro- 
ceeded ſo tenderly and lowly, that the archbiſhop thought 
fit to excite and quicken him; whence the Puritans 
thought him inclined to their party. However, he brought 
ſeveral nonconformiſts to.comply, to which end he pub- 
liſhed a letter of Henry Bullinger, miniſter of Zurick in 
Switzerland, to prove the lawfulneſs thereof, which had 
a very great effect. The ſame year, October 3, on the ce- 
lebration of the emperor Ferdinand's funeral, he preached 
the ſermon at St. Paul's, which was afterwards printed. 
This ſermon is very ſcarce, and there being only one other 
beſides it ever printed on theſe occaſions, Mr. Strype has 
given extracts from the moſt material paſſages of it. 

Biſhop Grindal was not wanting in his endeavors to 
bring over the diſſenters to be ſatisfied with what was ys 
Joined, 
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joined. And among other means in order to this end, he 
ubliſhed, as was obſerved before, an excellent Chriſtian 
— of Henry Bullinger, ſent to him and Horn, biſhop of 
Winton, and 3 of Norwich, concerning the lawful- 
neſs of wearing the habits; but drawn up for the ſatisfac- 
tion of Sampſon and Humfrey, two Oxford divines, of great 
note there; the one dean of Chriſi- church, and the other 
preſident of St. Magdalen's-college. The letter was written 
with ſuch a clearneſs of reaſon, ſuch evidence from ſcrip- 
ture, and in ſuch a fatherly, compaſſionate ſtyle, that it 

had a very good effect upon many that before were read 
to leave their miniſtry ; but having read it, were ſatisfied. 
Theodore Beza, late aſſiſtant to Calvin, and now the chief 
miniſter of Geneva, made a preſent this year to biſhop 
Grindal, of his Annotations upon the 2 Teſtament. 
And the ſame reverend father ſoon after ſent him a letter, 
thanking him for the book, and withal, a gratification. 
What it was, I cannot tell; perhaps it was the biſhop's. 
picture, or his ring : But Beza called it, Longe maximum 
gratiſſimumg; tai wow, i. e. a very great, and moſt 
acceptable rememberance of himſelf, which he would. 
keep for his ſake. The biſhop in his letter had much 
commended his Annotations, as accurate and learned ; 
but Beza modeſtly declined the praiſe, and added, that 
then they might ſeem ſuch as the biſhop had charactered 
them, when they ſhould be critically corrected by him, and 
'ſuch other learned men as he. Ty 
In the year 1567, our biſhop had much trouble with 
the Puritans, ſome of whom (it muſt be owned) did not 
behave with much decency to him or to the ſupreme 
power, Many of them were doubtleſs good men, and, 
having been abroad at Geneva, Straſburg, and. other 
laces during Q. Mary's perſecution, wiſhed to ſee the 
— proceed entirely upon the plan of Calvin, 
and the other foreign Reformers. They objected parti- 
cularly to the clerical habits, and other indifferent mat- 
ters, upon which they did not expreſs themſelves with 
common patience ; and ſo to avoid what they thought 
idolatry, ſome of them approached perhaps too nearly to 
downright bigotry, for which Beza, Bullinger, and Zan- 
chius, in their letters to Grindal, abſolutely condemned 
them. They cenſured their furious attachment to theſe- 
external matters, and ſeparation upon account of them, 
when the Reformation required unity; even though them- 
ſelves had no ſort of partiality to the things in Lg Ove: 
| eſe 
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Theſe great and good men ſaw, that ſuch affairs have 
very little to do with the eſſence of religion, and that, if 
men had indeed the grace of GOD, their ſouls would 

ſoar above ſuch ſtupid, ſuch nugatory contentions. Ar- 

ticles of faith make another matter in which Chriſtians 

are to yield only to GOD; but there was no diſpute (as 

we can find) of any moment here; the Reformed 

churches, at that time, nearly agreeing in the ſubfance of 
religion. | 

In the mean time, Grindal was threatened, on the other 
hand, with a premunire by ſome of the clergy for raiſing 
a contribution upon them the preceding year for the per- 
ſecuted Proteſtants abroad, without the queen's licence. 
But this did not diſcourage him, and having procured a 
commiſſion from her majeſty to viſit the Savoy, the hoſ- 
pital appointed for the relief and entertainment of poor 
travellers, he deprived the maſter, who had almoſt ruined 
the charity by his abuſes and miſmanagement. 

This was the laſt piece of ſervice he did for his dioceſe, 
being tranſlated May 1ſt the following year, 1570, to the 
ſee of York, He owed this promotion to ſecretary Cecil 
and archbiſhop Parker, who liked his removal from Lon- 
don, as not being reſolute enough for the government 
there. Soon after his acceſſion to this new province, he 
commenced a law-ſuit for a houſe belonging to it at Bat- 
terſea in Surry, which he recovered, together with eighty 
acres of demeſne land. The ſame year he wrote a letter 
to his patron Cecil, that Cartwright, the famous Noncon- 
formiſt, might be filenced; and in 1571, at his metro- 
2 villeation; the ſubſequent year, he ſhewed a 

y zeal, by his injunctions, for,the diſcipline and ſtrict 
government of the church. In 1572, he petitioned the 
queen to renew the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion. In 1574, 
be held one for the purpoſe of proceeding againſt Papiſts, 
whoſe number daily diminiſhed in his dioceſe, which he 
was particularly careful to provide with Jearned preachers, 
as being, in his opinion, the beſt method of attaining 


that en 


- He rejected therefore ſuch as came for inſtitution to 
livings, if they were found deficient in learning, of which 
we have a remarkable inſtance in the caſe of one William 
Ireland, who came with a preſentation to the rectory of 
Harthill, in which the archbiſhop's chaplain obſerving 
the words, veftri humiles & obedientes, required him to 
tranſlate them; he did ſo, by expounding them, © your 
*. humbleneſs and obedience.” He was then aſked, who 

brought 
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brought the children of ſrael out of Egypt; he anſwered, 
K. Saul: And to the queſtion who was firſt circumciſed, 
be could ſay nothing. Whereupon the archbiſhop re- 
jected him, and procured the benefice for another perſon. 
bo this policy the archbiſhop was encouraged by the 
queen, to whom it was entirely agreeable. But his in- 
terceſſion, the preceding year, for the clergy, does not 
ſeem to have been ſo well reliſhed at court. | 

The gentlemen penſioners, having, it ſeems, obtained 
a grant of the penalties incurred by the clergy for con- 
cealing of lands, &c. given to ſuperſtitious uſes, em- 
ployed ſuch deputies for the purpoſe as, according to our 
archbiſhop's complaint, practiſed great extortions ; how- 
ever his patron Cecil, then lord treaſurer, intimated to 
him, that the affair was of too intereſting a nature to 
meddle in. 

This did not hinder the ſame patron from recommend. 
ing him to the firſt chair in the church, when it became 
vacant by the death of Dr. Matthew Parker, whom our 
Author ſucceeded at Canterbury; in which fee he was 
confirmed archbiſhop, on February 15, 1575: And a con- 
vocation of that province was held under him the ſame 
year. May 6, 1576, he began his metropolitical viſita- 
tion, and took meaſures for the better regulation of his 
courts ; but the ſame year he fell under her majeſty's dif- 
pleaſure, by reaſon of the favor he ſhewed to what was 
called the © Exerciſe of Propheſying,* 

As this was the moſt remarkable incident in our Au- 
thor's life, we ſhall give the following account of the 
matter. Theſe ſega s had been ufed for ſome time, 
the rules of which were, that the miniſters of a particular 
diviſion at a ſet time met together in ſome church of a 
market, or other large, town, and there each in their or- 
der explained, according to their abilities, ſome portion 
of Scripture allotted to them before: This done, a mo- 
derator made his obſervations on what had been faid, and 
determined the true ſenſe of the place, a certain ſpace of 
time being fixed for diſpatching the whole. The advan- 
tage was the improvement of the clergy, who hereby con- 
fiderably profited themſelves in the knowledge of the 
Scripture ; but this miſchief enſued, that at length there 
happened confuſions and diſturbances at thoſe meetings, 
by an oſtentation of ſuperior parts in ſome, by advancing 
heterodox opinions, and by the intruſion of ſome of the 
filenced Separatiſts, who took this opportunity of de- 
claiming againſt liturgy and hierarchy, and hence even 

Vor. II. G g ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking againſt ſtates and particular perſons ; the people 
alſo, of whom alſo there was always a great conflux, as 
hearers, fell to arguing and diſputing themſelves much 
about religion, and ſometimes a lay-man would take upon 
himſelf to ſpeak. In ſhort, the exerciſes degenerated into 
factions, diviſions and cenſurings. 

Our Author labored to redreſs theſe irregularities by 
ſetting down rules and orders for the more uſeful ma- 
_— of theſe exerciſes, However, the queen {til} 

approved of them, as — probably how very apt 
they were to be abuſed. She did not like, that the lait 
ſhould neglect their ſecular affairs by repairing to thoſs 
meetings, which ſhe thought might fill e Fre" with 
notions, and ſo occaſion diſſentions and diſputes, and 
perhaps ſeditions in the ſtate. And the archbiſhop being 
at court, ſhe particularly declared herſelf offended at the 
number of preachers as well as the exerciſes, and ordered 
him to redreſs both, urging, that it was good for the 
church to have few preachers, that three or four might 
ſuffice for a county, and that the reading of the Homilies 
to the people was ſufficient. She — * required him 
to abridge the number of preachers, and put down the re- 
ligious exerciſes. This did not a little afflict the arch- 
biſhop. He thought the queen made ſome infringement 
upon his office, to whom the higheſt truſt of the church 
of England next to herſelf was committed, eſpecially as 
this command was peremptory and made without at all 
adviſing with him, and that in a matter ſo directly re- 
garding religion : He wrote a letter to her majeſty, de- 
claring, that his conſcience, for the reaſons therein men- 
tioned, would not ſuffer him to comply with her com- 
mands *. 

This 


® There is ſuch a compound of faithfulneſs and meekneſs, of firm 
obedience to the will of GOD, and of humble deference to the com- 
mands of his prince, in this letter of Grindal to Q, Elizabeth ; that we 
believe our Readers will be glad of the peruſal. | 


« To her MajesTY, Decemb. 20, 1576." 


« WITH moſt humble remembrance of my bqunden duty to your 
majeſty ; That may pleaſe the ſame to be advertiſed, that the ſpeeches 
which it hath pleaſed you to deliver unto me, when I laſt attended on 
your highneſs, concerning the abridging the number of preachers, and 
the utter ſuppreſſion of I nana exerciſes and conferences among the 
miniſters of the church, allowed by their biſhops and ordinaries, have 
exceedingly diſmayed and diſcomforted me. Not ſo much for that the 


Aid ſpeeches ſounded very hardly againſt mine own perſon, being but 
one particular man, and not much to be accounted of; but moſt of = 


S i  W 
This refuſal was dated December 20, 1576. The queen 
therefore having given him ſufficient time to conſider well 


his 


for that the ſame might both tend to the publick harm of G0 D's 
church, whereof your highneſs ought to be Nutricia, and alfo to the 
heavy burdening of your own conſcience before GOD, if they ſhould 
be put in ſtrit execution. It was not your majeſty's pleaſure then, 
the time not ſerving thereto, to hear me at — length concerning the 
ſaid rwo matters there propounded ; I thought it therefore my ) 
by writing, to declare ſome part of my mind unto your 3 ; N. 
ſeeching the ſame, with patience, to read over this that I now ſend 
written with mine own rude ſcribbling hand; which ſeemeth to be of 
more length than it is indeed : For I ſay with 5 Scribo manu 
mea, quod ſola legas ; i. e. I write with mine own „ that you alone 
may read it.“ 0 


« MADAME, 


« Firſt of all, I muſt and will, during my life, confeſs, that there 
Is no earthly creature to whom I am ſo much bounden as to your mas» 
jeſty z who, notwithſtanding mine inſufficiency (which commendeth 
your grace the more) hath beſtowed upon me ſo many and ſo great be- 
nefits as I could never hope for, much leſs deſerve, I do therefore, 
according to my moſt bounden duty with all thankſgiving, bear towards 

our majeſty a moſt humble, faithful, and thankful heart; and that 
8 He which knoweth all things. Neither do I ever intend to 
offend your majeſty in any thing, unleſs, in the cauſe of GOD, or of 
his church, by neceſſity of office, and burden of conſcience, I ſhall 
thereunto be enforced. And in thoſe caſes (which I truſt in GOD ſhall 
never, be urged upon me) if I ſhould uſe diſſembling or flattering ſilence, 
I ſhould very evil _— your majeſty's ſo many and fo great benefits. 
For in ſo doing, both you might fall into peril towards GOD, and I 
myſelf into endleſs damnation. | f 

« The prophet Exetiel termeth us, miniſters of the church, - 
tores, i. e. watchmen ; and not adulatores, i. e. flatterers, It we ſee 
the ſword coming by reaſon of any offence towards GOD, we muſt of 
neceſſity give warning, or elſe the blood of thoſe that periſh will be 
required at our hands. I beſeech your majeſty thus to think of me, 
that I do not conceive any evil opinion of you, although I cannot 
aſſent to thoſe two articles then propounded, I do, with the reſt of 
all your good ſubjects, acknowledge, that we have received by your 
| gr $a many and moſt excellent benefits; as among others, free- 

om of conſcience, ſuppreſſing of idolatry, fincere preaching of the 
goſpel, with publick peace and tranquility. I am alſo perſuaded, that 
even in theſe matters, which you ſeem now to urge, your zeal and. 
meaning is to the beſt. The like hath happened to many of the beſt 
rinces that ever were; yet have they not refuſed afterwards to be 
tter informed out of GO D's word. King David, ſo much com- 
mended in the ſcriptures, had no evil meaning, when he commanded 
the people to be numbered. He thought it good policy in fo doin 
to underſtand what forces he had in ſtore to employ againſt G © D's 
enemies, if occaſion ſo required, Yet afterward, (ſaith the ſcripture) 
his own heart ſtroke him; and G OD, by the prophet Gad, repre- 
hended him for his offence, and gave him for the ſame choice of three 
very hard penances, that is to ſay, famine, war, and peſtilence. Good 
K. Ezechias, of curteſie and good affection, ſhewed to the ambaſſa- 
; Gg 2 dort 
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his reſolution, and as he continued unalterable therein, 
the ſent letters next year to the reſpective biſhops to Fer 
bi 


dors of the king of Babylon, the treaſures of the houſe of G O D, and 
of his own houſe; and yet the prophet Eſay told him, that GOD was 
therewith diſpleaſed. The 8 K. Jebeſapbat, for making league 
with his neighbour K. Achab, (of the like goed meaning, no doubt) 
was likewiſe reprehended by Jebu the prophet, in this ſorm of words, 
* [ne auxilium, & bis qui oderunt Dominum amicitia jungeris, 

c. Ambroſe writing to Theodgfius the emperor, uſeth theſe words, 
Now: Pietatem tuam erga Deum, Lenitatem in Homines ; obligatus ſum 
beneficus tuts, &c. and yet for all that, the ſame Ambroſe doth not for- 
bear, in the ſame * earneſtly to perſuade the ſaid emperor to re- 
voke an ungodly edict, wherein he had « commanded a godly biſhop to 
re-edify a Fewrſh ſynagogue pulled down by the Chriſtian people. 

* And lo to come to the preſent caſe ; I may very well uſe unto 
your _— the words of 2 above-written, Novi Pietatem 
tunm, Oc. i. e I know your piety Godward, and your gentleneſs to- 
wards men: I am — fo to you for your benefits, &c. But ſurely I 
cannot maryel enough, how this ſtrange opinion ſhould once enter into 
your mind, that it ſhould be good for the church to have few preachers, 

% Alas! Madam, Is the ſcripture more plain in any one thing, 
than that the Goſpel of Chriſ ſhould be plentifully preached ; and that 
plenty of labourers ſhould be ſent into the Lord's harveſt; which 

ing great and large, ſtandeth in need not of a few, but many 
workmen ? 

„There was N olnted to the building of Solomon's material temple, 
an hundred and fy thoitſand artificers and labourers, beſides three 
thouſand three hundred overſeers: And ſhall we think that a few 
preachers may ſuffice to build and edify the ſpiritual temple of Chriſt, 
which is his church? 

„ Chrift, when he ſendeth forth his apoſtles, ſaith unto them, Ie, 
predicate Evangeliutn omni creature; i. e. Go ye, preach the Goſpel 
to every creature. But all G O D's creatures cannot be inſtructed in 
the Goſpel, unleſs all poſſible means be uſed, to have multitude of 
preachers and teachers, to preach unto them, 

% Sermo Chrifti inhabitet in dobis opulente, i. e. Let the word of 
Chrift dwell among you richly, faith St. Paul to the Colofſians z and 
to Timothy, Predica ſermonem, infla tempeſlive, intempeſtive, argue, 
increpa, exhortare, i. e. Preach the word, be inſtant in ſeaſon, out of 
ſeaſon, reprove, rebuke, exhort; which things cannot be done with- 
out often and much preaching. 

« 'To this agreeth the ks of Chriff's apoſttes, Qui conſtitutebant 
per ingulas Ecclefias Preſbyteros, i. e. Who appointed elders in every 
church. St. Paul likewiſe writing to Titus, writeth thus, Hujus ret 
gratia reliqui te in Creta, ut que deſunt pergas corrigere, & conſtituas 
oppidatim Preſbyteros z i. e. For this cauſe I left thee in Crete, that 
thou mayeſt go on to make up what is wanting, and appoint elders 
throughout every town. And afterwards deſcribeth how the ſaid 
Preſbytery, i. e. elders, were to be qualified ; not ſuch as we ate com- 

led to admit by mere neceſſity, {finleſs we ſhould leave a great num- 

r of churches utterly deſolate) but ſuch indeed as were able to ex- 
hort per ſanam Doctrinam; & contradicentes convincere, i. e. by found 
doctrine to convince gainlayers, nd in this place I beſeech POT 
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bid all exerciſes and propheſyings, and all preachers and 
teachers not lawfully called, of which there was no ſmall 
number; 


j &y to note one thing neceſſary to be noted; which is this: If the 
Ho y Ghoſt preſcribe expreſly that preachers ſhould be placed Oppida- 
tim, i. e. in every town or city, how can it well be thought that three 
or four preachers may ſuffice for a ſhire ? 

4 Public and continual preaching of GOD's word, is the ordi 
mean and inſtrument of the ſalvation of mankind. St. Paul calleth it 
the miniſtry of reconciliation of man,unto GOD. By preaching of 
GOD's word, the glory of GOD is enlarged, faith is nouriſhed, and 
charity is increaſed. By it the ignorant is inſtrufted, the negligent 
exhorted and incited, the ſtubborn rebuked, the weak conſcience com- 
forted, and to all thoſe that fin of malicious wickedneſs, the wrath of 
GOD is threatened. By preaching, alſo, due obedience to Chriſtian 

rinces and magiſtrates is planted in the hearts of ſubjects. For obe- . 
9 proceedeth of conſcience; conſcience is grounded upon the word 
of GOD; the word GOD worketh his effect by preaching. So as ge- 
nerally where preaching wanteth, obedience faileth, | 

© No prince ever had more lively experience hereof than your ma- 
jeſty hath had in your time, and may have daily. If your majeſty 
come to the city of Londox never ſo often, what gratulation, what joy, 
what concourſe of people is there to be ſeen? Yea, what acclamations 
and prayers to GOD for your long life, and other manifeſt ſignifica- 
tions of inward and unfained love, joined with moſt humble and 
hearty obedience, are there to be heard? Whereof cometh this, 
madam, but of the continual preaching of GO D's word in that city? 
Whereby, that people hath been plentifully inſtructed in their duty 
towards GOD and your majeſty ? On the contrary, What bred the 
rebellion in the North? Was it not papiſtry and ignorance of GO D's 

word, through want of often preaching? And in the time of that re- 
bellion, were not all men of all ſtates that made profeſſion of the 
goſpel, moſt ready to offer their lives for your defence? Inſomuch, 
that one poor pariſh in Yorkſhire, which by continual preaching had 
been better inſtructed than the reſt, (Haliſax I mean) was ready to 
bring three or four thouſand able men into the field to ſerve you 
againſt the ſaid rebels. How can your majeſty have a more lively trial 
and experience of the contrary eſfects of much preaching, and of little 
or no preaching ? The one working moſt faithful obedience, and the 
other moſt unnatural diſobedience and rebellion, 

«© But it is thought of ſome, that many are admitted to preach, and 
few be able to do it well. That unable preachers be removed is very 
requiſite, if ability and ſufficiency may be rightly weighed and judged: 
And therein I truſt as much is, and ſhall done, as can be. For 
both I, for mine own part, (let it be ſpoken without any oſtentation) 
am very careful in allowing ſuck preachers only, as be able and ſuffi- 
cient to be preachers, both for their knowledge in the ſcriptures, and 
alſo for teſtimony of their good life and converſation, And beſides 
that, I have given very great charge to the reſt of my brethren, the 
biſhops of this province, to do the like. We admit no man to the 
office, that either profeſſeth papiſtry or puritaniſm. Generally the 

duates of the univerſity are only admitted to be preachers, unleſs it 
| ys few which have excellent gifts of knowledge in the ſcriptures, 


joined with good utterance, and godly perſuaſion. I myſelt procured 


abore 


number; and in June, the archbiſhop was ſequeſtered 
from his office, and confined to his houſe by an order of 


the 


above forty learned preachers and CN. within leſs than ſix years 
to be placed within the dioceſe of York, beſides thoſe 1 found there; 
2 there I have leſt them. The fruits of whoſe travel in preaching, 
your majeſty is like to reap daily, by moſt affured, dutiful obedience 
of your ſubjetts in thoſe parts. 

„ But indeed this age * 4 very hardly, and nothing indifferently 
of the ability of preachers of our time; judging few or none in their 
opinian to be able. Which hard judgement "prime npon divers evil 
diſpoſitions of men. St. Paul doth commend the preaching of — 4 
crucified, abſq; eminentid Sermonis ; i. e. without excellency of ſpeech, 
But in our time, many have fo delicate ears, that no preaching can 
ſatisfy them, unleſs it be ſauced with much fineſs and exornation of 
ſpeech : Which the ſame apoſtle utterly condemneth, and giveth this 
reaſon, Ne evacnetur Crux Chrifii; i. e. leſt the croſs of Chrifl be 
made of none effect. 

« Some there be alſo that are miſlikers of the godly Reformation 
in religion now eſtabliſhed 3 wiſhing indeed that there were no preach- 
ers at all; and fo by depraving the minifters impugn religion, Non 
aperto Marte, ſed Cuniculis; i. e. not by open oppoſition, but by 
ſecret undetmining. Much like to the popiſh biſhops in your fatheg's 
time, who would have had the Engli/h tranſlation of the bible caffed 
in, as evil tranſlated: And the new tranſlating thereof to have been 
committed to themſelves ; which they never intended to perform. 

« A number there is, (and that is exceeding great) whereof ſome 
are altogether worldly minded, and only bent covetoully to gather 
worldly goods and poſſeſſions; ſerving mammon and not GOD, 
And another great ſum have given over themſelves to all carnal, vain, 
diſſolute, and laſcivious life, Yoluptatis amatores, magis quam - Dei; 
z. e. lovers of pleaſure rather than GOD : Ft qui ſemetipſos dediderunt 
ad patrandum omnem Immunditiam cum aviditate ; i. e. and who have 
given over themſelves to commit all uncleanneſs with greedinels z 
And becauſe the preaching of G O D's word, which to all Chriſtian 
conſciences is ſweet and delectable, is to them, (having Cauteriatas 
Conſcientias; i. e. conſtiences feared) bitter and grievous, For as 
St. Ambroſe ſaith, Quomodo poſſunt Verba Dei dulcia efſe in faucibus tuis, 
in quibus eft Amaritudo Nequitie ; i. e. how can the word of GOD be 
ſweet in his mouth, in which is the bitterneſs of fin ? Therefore they 
wiſh alfo, that there were no preachers at all. But becauſe they dare 
nat directly condemn the office of preaching, ſo expreſsly commanded 
by GOD's word, (for that were open blaſphemy) they turn themſelves 
eftdgether 3 and with the ſame meaning as the other do, to take ex- 
ceptions againſt the perſons of them that be admitted to preach. 

« But God forbid, madam, that you ſhould open your ears to any 
of theſe wicked perfuaſions; or any way go about to diminiſh the 

ching of Chrif's goſpel : For that vals ruinate altogether at the 
ength. Quum defecerit Prophetia, diſſipatibur + 4 i. e. when 
propheſy ſhall fail, the people ſhall periſh, ſaith Salomon. 

« Now where it is thought, that the reading of the godly homilies, 
ſet forth by public authority, may ſuffice, I continue T the ſame mind 
I was, when 1 attended latt upon your majeſty. The reading of the 
homilies hath his commodity ;- but is nothing comparable to the 9 
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the court of ſtar- chamber; in the latter end of November, 


bis friend the lord treaſurer wrote to him about _— 
is 


of preaching. The godly preacher is termed in the goſpel, Fideli- 
Servus & prudens, qui novit Famulitio Domini Cibum demenſum dare in 
tempore: i. e. a faithful ſervant, who knoweth how to give his Lord's 
fanuly their apportioned food in ſeaſon. Who can apply his ſpeech ' 
according to the diverſity of times, places, and hearers; which cannot 
be done in homilies : Exhortations, reprehenſions, and perſuabons are 
uttered with more affection, ro the moving of the hearers, in ſermons 
than in homilies, Beſides, homilies were deviſed by the godly biſhops 
in your brother's time, only to ſupply neceſlity, for want of preachers; 
and are by the ſtatute not to be preferred, foe to give place to ſer- 
mons, whenſoever they may be had ; and were never thought in them- 
ſelves alone to contain ſufficient inſtruction for the church of England. 
For it was then found, as it is found now, that this church of Exgland 
hath been by appropriations, and that not without ſacrilege, ſpoiled 
of the livings, which at the firſt were appointed to the office of preach- 
ing and teaching. Which appropriations were firſt annexed to abbies 3 
and after came to the crown ; and now are diſperſed to private men's 
poſſethons, without hope to reduce the ſame to the original inſtitution. 
So as at this day, in mine opinion, where one church is able to yield 
ſufficient living for à learned preacher, there are at the leaſt ſeven 
churches unable to do the ſame: And in many-parithes of your realm, 
whetfe there be ſeven or eight hundred ſouls, (the more is the pity 
there are not eight pounds a year reſerved for a miniſter. In ſuc 
pariſhes, it is not poſſible to place able preachers, for want of conve- 
nient ſtipend. If every flock might have a preaching paſtor, which is 
rather to be wiſhed than hoped for, then were reading of homilies 
_ altogether unneceſſary. But to ſupply that want of preaching of 
GOD's word, which is the food of the foul, growing upon the 
neceſſities afore-mentioned, both in your brother's time, and in your 
time, certain godly homilies have been deviſed, that the people ſhould 
not be altogether deſtitute of inſtruction: For it is an old and true 
proverb, © Better half a loaf than no bread.” 
© Now for the ſecond point, which is concerning the learned ex - 
erciſe and conference amongſt the miniſters af the church; I have 
conſulted with divers of my brethren, the biſhops, by letters; who 
think the ſame as I do, wx. a thing profitable to the church, and 
therefore expedient to be continued. And I truſt your majeſty will 
think the like, when your highneſs ſhall be informed of the manner 
and order thereof ; what authority it hath of the ſcriptures; what 
it bringeth with it; and what incommodities will follow, 
if it be clear taken away. 44 
„% The authors of this exerciſe, are the biſhops of the dioceſes where 
the ſame is uſed ; who both by the law of GOD, and by the canons 
and conſtitutions of the church now in force, have authority to ap- 
int exerciſes to their inferior miniſters, for increaſe of learning and 
— in the ſcriptures, as to them ſeemeth moſt expedient. For 
that pertaineth ad diſciplinam clericalem; i. e. to the diſcipline of mi- 
Hiſters. The times appointed for the aſſembly is once a month, or 
once in twelve or fifteen days, at the diſcretion of the ordinary. The 
time of the exerciſe is two hours. The place, the church of the town 
appointed for the aſſembly, The matter intreated of, is as Nr 
1 8 me 
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his ſubmiſſion, which he not thinking fit to comply with, 

his ſequeſtration was contihued, in January follow- 
ing, 


Some text of ſeripture, before appointed to be ſpoken of, is interpreted 
in this order: Firſt, The occafion of the place is ſhewed. Secondly, 
The end. Thirdly, The proper ſenſe of the place. Fourthly, "The 
propriety of the words: And thoſe that be learned in the tongues, 
ſewing the diverſities of interpretations. Fifthly, Where the like 
| (99 are uſed in the ſcriptures. Sixthly, Places in the feriptures 

eming to repunge, are reconciled. Seventhly, The arguments of the 
text are opened. Eighthly, It is alſo declared, what virtues and what 
vices are there touched ; and to which of the commandments they per- 
tain, Ninthly, How the text had been wretted by the adverſaries, if 
eccaſion ſo require. Tenthly, and laſt of all, What doctrine of faith 
or manners the text doth contain, The concluſion is, with the prayer 
for your majeſty and all eſtates, as is appointed by the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and a pſalm. 

«© Thele orders following, are alfo obſerved in the ſaid exerciſe : Firſt, 
Two or three of the graveſt and belt learned paſtors are appointed of 
the biſhop, to moderate in every aſſembly. No man may {peak unleſs 
ke be firſt allowed by the biſhop, with this proviſe, That no lay-man 
be ſuffered to ſpeak at any time. No controverſy of this preſent time 
and ſtate ſhall be moved or dealt withal : If any attempt the contrary, 
he is put to ſilence by the moderator. None is ſuffered to glance openly 
or covertly at perſons public or private ; neither yet any one to confute 
another. If any man utter a wrong ſenſe of the ſcripture, he is pri- 
vately admoniſhed thereof, and better inſtructed by the moderators, 
and other his fellow-minitters. If any man uſe immodoſt ſpeech, or 
irreverend geſture or behaviour, or otherwiſe be ſuſpected in life, he is 
kkewiſe admoniſhed, as before. If any wilfully 45 break theſe or- 
ders, he is preſented to the biſhop, to be by him corrected. 

« The ground of this, or like exerciſe, is of great and antient au- 
thority. For Samuel did practiſe ſuch like exerciſes in his time, both 
at Naioth in Ramatha, and at Bethel: So did Elizeus at Jericho. 
Which ftudious perſons in thoſe days were called flii prophetarum, 


5. e. the ſons of the prophets : That is to ſay, the diſciples of the pro- 


phets, that being exerciſed in the ſtudy and knowledge of the ſcrip- 
tures, they might be able men to ſerve in GOD's church, as that time 
requiied. St. Paul alſo doth make expreſs mention, that the like in 
effect was uſed in the primitive church; and giveth rules for the order 
of the fame. As namely, that two or three ſhould ſpeak, and the reit 
ſhould keep ſilence. 

« That exerciſe of the church in thoſe days, St. Paul calleth pro- 
pPbetiam, i. e. prophecy z and the ſpeakers prophetas, i. e. prophets x 
Terms very odious in our days to fome, becauſe they are not right! 
underſtood. For indeed propbetia in that, and like places of St. Paul, 
doth not, as it doth ſometimes, ſignify prediction of things to come. 
Which gift is not now ordinary in the church of GOD, but ſignifieth 
there, by the conſent of the beſt antient writers, the interpretation and 
expoſition of the ſcriptures. And therefore doth St. Paul attribute 
anto thoſe that be called prophete in that chapter; dofrinam, ad ædi- 
ficationem, exhortationem, & conſolationem, i. e. doctrine, to edification, 
exhortation and comfort, | 


« Thig 
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ing, there were thoughts of depriving him, but that de- 
fign was laid aſide, In June, 1579, his TI 
| either 


* This gift of expounding and interpreting the ſcriptures, was in- 
St. Paul's time given to many by ſpecial miracle, without ſtudy: Sa 
was alſo, by like miracle, the gift to ſpeak with ſtrange tongues, 
which they had never learned. But now, miracles ceaſing, men muſt 
attain to the knowledge of the Hebrew, Greek and Latin tongues, &. 
by travel and ſtudy, GOD giving the increaſe. So muſt men alſo at- 
tain, by like means, to the gift of expounding and interpreting the. 
ſcriptures. And among other helps, nothing is fo neceſſary as theſe 
above-named exerciſes and conferences amongſt the miniſters of the 
church: Which in effect are all one with the exerciſes of ſtudents in 
divinity in the univerſities, ſaving, that the firſt is done in a tongue 
underſtood, to the more edifying of the unlearned hearers, 

* Howſoever report hath been made to yuur majeſty concernin 
theſe exerciſes, yet I and others of your buſhops, whoſe names are note 
in the margin hereof, as they have teſtified unto me by their letters, 
having found by experience, that theſe profits and commodities fol- 
lowing have enſued of them: Firſt, The miniſters of the church are 
more alfa and ready in the ſcriptures, and apter tg teach their flocks, 
Secondly, It withdraweth them from idleneſs, wandering, gaming, &c. 
Thirdly, Some, afore ſuſpected in doctrine, are brought hereby to open 
confelſion of the truth. Fourthly, Ignorant miniſters are driven to 2 | 
die, it not for conſcience, yet for ſhame and fear of diſcipline. Fifthly, 
The opinion of lay-men, touching the idleneſs of the clergy, is here- 
by removed. Sixthly, Nothing by experience beateth down popery- 
more than that minifters (as ſome of my brethren do certifie) grow ta 
ſuch a good knowledg, by means of theſe exerciſes, that where afore 
were not three able preachers, now are thirty, meet to preach at St. 
Paul's Croſs; and forty or fifty belides, able to inſtruct their own 
cures. S0 as it is found by experience the beſt means to encreaſe 
knowledg in the ſimple, and to continue it in the learned. Only back - 
ward men in religion, and contemners of learning in the countries 
abroad, do fret againſt it; Which in truth doth the more commend it. 
The diſſolution — it would breed triumph to the adverſaries, and great 
ſorrow and grief unto the favourers of religion. Contrary to the coun - 
ſel of Ezekiel, who ſaith, Cor juffti non eft contriflandum, i. e. the 
heart of the righteous mutt not be made ſad. And although ſome few 
have abuſed this good and neceſſary exerciſe, there is no reaſon that the 
malice of a few ſhould prejudice all. 

„% Abuſes may be reformed, and that which is good may remain. 
Neither is there any juſt cauſe of offence to be taken, yt divers men make 
divers ſenſes of one ſentence of ſcripture ; ſo that all the ſenſes be good 
and agreeable to the analogie and proportion of faith: For otherwiſe 
we mult needs condemn all the antient fathers and doctors of the church, 
who moſt commonly expound one and the ſame text of ſcripture di- 
verſely; and yet all to the good of the church. Therefore doth St. 
Bafil compare the ſcripture to a well ; ont of which, the more a man 
draweth, the better and ſweeter is the water, 

I truſt, when your majeſty hath conſidered, and well weighed the 
premiſes, you will reſt ſatisfied, and judge that no ſuch ineonvenien - 
ces can grow of theſe exerciſes, as you have been informed, but ra- 
ther the clean contrary, And for my own part, becauſe I am — 

vor. II. H h « we 
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either taken off, or elſe he had leave for his health to re- 
tire to his houſe at Croydon, for we find him there conſe- 


cratin 8 


well aſſured, both by reaſons and arguments taken out of the holy 
ſcriptures, and by experience, (the moſt certain ſeal of ſure know- 
ledg) that the ſaid exerciſes, for the interpretation and expoſition of 
the ſcriptures, and for exhortation and comfort drawn out of the ſame, 
are both profitable to encreaſe knowledg among the miniſters, and 
tendeth to the edifying of the hearers ; I am forced, with all humility, 
and yet plainly, to profeſs, that I cannot with ſafe conſcience, and 
without the offence of the majeſty of GOD, give my aſſent to the 
ſuppreſſing of the ſaid exerciſes: Much leſs can I ſend out any injunc- 
tion for the utter and univerſal ſubverſion of the ſame, I fay with St. 
Paul, I have no power to defliroy, but only to edifie ; and with the ſame 
apoſtle, I can do nothing A; the truth, but for the truth. 

& Tf it be your majeſty's pleaſure for this, or any other cauſe, to 
remove me out of this place, I will, with all humility, yield there- 
unto, and render _ to your majeſty that I received of the ſame. 
I conſider with myſelf, quod horrendum eft incidere in manus Dei wiven- 
tis; i. e. that it is a feartul thing to fall into the hands of the hein 
GOD. 1 conſider alſo, quad gui facit contra conſcientiam (divints 
juribus nixam) edificat ad gebennam; i. e. that he who acts againit his 
conſcience (reſting upon the laws of G ON) ediſies to hell. Aud what 
ſhould I wwinn, if I gayned (1 will not ſay a buſhopric, but) the whole 
world, and loſe mine own ow ? | 

& Bear with me, I beſcech you, madam, if I chuſe rather to offend 
your earthly majeſty, than to offend the heavenly majeſty of GOD. 
And now being ſorry, that I have been fo long and tedious to your 
majeſty, I will draw to an end, moſt humbly praying the ſame, well 
to conſider theſe two ſhort petitions following. 

„The firſt is, that you would refer all theſe eccleſiaſtical matters 
which touch religion, or the doctrine and diſcipline of the church, 
vnto the buſhops and divines of your realm; according to the example 
of all godly Chrittian emperors and princes of all ages. For indeed 
they are things to be judged (as an antient father writeth) in eccleſia, 
feu ſynodo, non in palatio, i. e. in the church, or a ſynod, not in a 
palace. When your majeſty hath queſtions of the laws of your realm, 

ou do not decide the ſame in your court, but ſend them to your 
judges, to be deteimined. Likewiſe for doubts in matters of doctrine 
or diſcipline of the church, the ordinary way is to refer the decifion of 

the ſame to the biſhops, and other head miniſters of the church. 
| * Ambroſe to Theodefius uſeth theſe words, Si de caufis pecuniariis comites 
Puos conſults, quanto magis in cauſa religionis ſacerdotes Domini, equum 
e conſulas ; i. e. if in matters of mony you conſult with your earls, 
how much more is it fit, you conſult with the Lord's prieſts in the 
cauſe of religion? And likewiſe the ſame father to the good emperor 
FValentinianut, Si de fide conferendum eft, ſacerdotum debet efſe iſta col- 
latio ; ficut ſactum eft ſub Conſtantino auguſie memorie principe: Qui 
nullas leges ante præmiſit, quam liberum dedit judicium ſacerdotibus ; i. e. 
if we confer about faith, the conference ought to be left to the prieſts ; 
as it was done under Conflantine, a prince of moſt honourable me- 
mory; who ſet forth no laws, before he had left them to the free 
judgement of the prieſts. And in the ſame place, the ſame father 
aich, that Confantizs the emperor, ſon to the ſaid Conflantine the 
: | „Great, 
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rn the biſhop of Exeter in that year, and the biſhops 
of i 


ncheſter, and Litchfield and Coventry the year fol- 
lowing. 


trum judicare ; i. e. to judge of fai alace, (for io be 
the words of Ambroſe) and the ianiſm ; a terrible ex- 
ample. 


„The ſaid Amibroſe, ſo/much commended in\ all hiſtories for a 
godly buſhop, goeth yet farther, and writeth to the ſame emperor in 
this form, Si docendus e/ epiſcopus @ laico, quid ſequatur ? laicus, ergo 
diſputet, & epiſcopus eudiat ; epiſcopus diſcat à laico At certe, fi vel 
ſeripturarum feriem divinarum, vel vetera tempora rſtraftemit, geit eff 
yui abnuat, in cauſa fidei, in tauſa, inguam, fidei,/ epi _ folere te 
imperatoribus Chriſtianis, non imperatores de epiſgbþis judicare i. e. 
if a buſhop be to be ta layman, whay/follows ? let the lay- 
man then diſpute, and the buſhop hear? e buſhop learn of the 
layman. But certainly, if we have recourſe either to the order of the 
holy ſcriptures, or to antient times, who is there that can deny, that 
in the cauſe of faith, I ſay, in the cauſe of faith, buſhops were wont 
to judge concerning Chriſtian emperors, not emperors of buſhops ? 
Would to GOD your majeſty would follow this ordinary courſe, you 
ſhould procure to yourſelf muth quietneſs of mind, better pleaſe 
G OD, avoid many offences, and the church ſhould be more quietly 
and peaceably governed, much to your comfort, and the commodity 
of your realm, 

The ſecond petition I have to make to your majeſty, is this, 
that, when you deal in matters of faith and religion, or matters that 
touch the church of Chr; which is his ſpouſe, bought with fo dear 
a price; you would not ule to pronounce too reſolutely and peremp- 

torily, quaſi ex authoritate, as ye may do in civil and extern matters: 
But always remember that in G O D's cauſes, the will of GOD, (and 
not the will of any earthly creature) is to take place. It is the anti- 
chriſtian voice of the pope, fic wolo, /ic jubed ; flet pro ratione woluntas 3 
i. e. ſo I will have it; fo I command : Let my will ſtand for a reaſon. 
In GOD's matters, all princes ought to bow their ſceptres to the Son 
of God, and to aſk counſel at his mouth, what they ought to do. 
David exhorteth all kings and rulers, to ſerve GOD with fear and 
trembling. 

40 „ madam, that you are a mortal creature. Look not 
only (as was ſaid to Theodgſius) upon the purple and princely array, 
wherewith ye are apparelled, but conſider withal, what is that that is 
covered therewith. Is it not fleſh and blood? is it not duſt and aſhes ? 
is it not a corruptible body, which mult return to his earth again, 
GOD knows how ſoon ? Muſt not you allo one day appear, ante 
tremendum tribunal crucifixi, ut recipias ibi, prout refiris in corpore, 
frve bonum five malum i. e. before the feartul judgement ſeat of the 
crucified [Jeſus], to receive there according as you have done in the 
body, whether it be good or evil ? 

« And although ye are a mighty prince, yet remember that He 
which dwelleth in heaven is mightier. He is, as the pſalmiſt ſaith, 
terribilis, & is, qui aufert ſpiritum principum, terribilis ſuper omnes rege. 
terre; i. e. terrible, and he who taketh away the {ſpirit of princes, 
and is terrible above all the kings of the earth, 
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lowing. This part of his function was exerciſed by 
particular commiſſion from the queen, who in council 
appointed two civilians to manage the other affairs of his 
ſee, the two of his nomination being ſet aſide. Of this 
diſgrace put upon the archbiſhop, and of the injury reli- 
ion ſeemed to ſuffer'by it, Sir Robert Cotton, a wife man, 
Fad theſe words. * In thoſe days there was an emulation 
© between the clergy and the laity; and a ſtrife, whether 
© of them ſhould ſhew themſelves moſt affectionate to the 
© goſpel. Miniſters haunted the houſes of the worthieſt 
© men, where jeſuits now build their tabernacles; and 
© poor country churches were frequented with the beſt of 
the ſhire, The word of GOD was precious: Prayer 


& Wherefore I do heſeech you, madam, in wiſceribus Chriſti, when 
you deal in theſe religious cauſes, ſet the majeſty of GOD before 
your eyes, laying all earthly majeity aſide ; detetmine with your ſelf 
to obey his voice, and with all humility ſay unto him, nor mea, ſed 
tua voluntas fiat; i. e. not mine, but thy will be done. GOD hath 
bleſſed you with great felicity in your rign, now many years; beware 
you do not impute the ſame to your own deſerts or policy, but give 
GOD the glory. And as to inſtruments and means, impute your 
ſaid felicity ; firſt, to the goodneſs of the cauſe which ye have ſet forth; 
TI mean, Chrift's true religion; and ſecondly, to the ſighs and groanings 
of the 'godly in their fervent prayer to G OD for you. Which have 
hitherto, as it were, tyed, and bound the hands of G OD, that he 
could not pour out his plagues upon you and your people, moſt juſtly 
deſerved. , 
% Take heed, that ye never once think of declining from GOD, 
teſt that be verified of you, which ts written of Ozeas, [Jeaſb] who 
continued a prince of good and godly government for many years to- 

gether ; and afterwards, cum roboratus cet, (ſaith the — elevatum 
eſt cor Jus in interitum ſuum, & neglexit Dominum ; i. e. when he was 
4trengthened, his heart was lifted up to his deſtruction, and he re- 
. garded not the Lord. Ye have done many things well, but except ye 

perſevere to the end, ye cannot be bleſſed. or if ye turn from 
GOD, then GOD will turn away his merciful countenance from you. 
And what remaineth then to be looked for, but only a terrible expec- 
tation af G O D's judgments, and an beaping up wrath againſt the day 
of wrath. 

« ButItruſtin GOD, your majeſty will always humble yourſel 
under his mighty hand, and go forward in the zelous ſetting forth of 
G OD's true religion, always yielding due obedience and reverence to 
the word of GOD, the onlie rule of faith and religion. And if ye 
ſq do, although GOD hath juſt cauſe many. ways to be angry with 
1 and us for our unfaithfulneſs, yet I doubt nothing, but that for 

is own name's ſake, and for his own glory ſake, He will ſtill hold 
his merciful hand over us, ſhield and protect us under the ſhadow of 
his wings, as He hath done hitherto. 

Gl * GOD our 38 Father, plentifully to pour — 

Niuci irit upgg vou, and always to direct your heart in his h 
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© and Ong went hand in hand together; until arch- 
© biſhop Grindal's diſgrace, and Hatfield's amp per- 
© haps] hard conceit of propheſying, brought the flow- 
© ing of theſe good graces to a ſtill water.” 

et ſometimes he had ſpecial commands from the 
queen and council to act in perſon, and iſſued out orders 
in his own name, and in general was as aCtive as he could 
be, and vigilant in the care of his dioceſe, as occaſion 
offered. In the year 1580, for inſtance, when there hap- 
pened a violent earthquake, our archbiſhop, having iſſued 
an order for prayers and humiliations, compoſed a _ 
for families throughout his dioceſe, which was allowed 


by the council, who in a letter to him commended his 


reat zeal, and required him to enjoin the obſervation of 
his new order of prayer in all other dioceſes. The coun- 
cil alſo referred to him the deciſion of a diſpute that hap- 
pened the ſame year at Merton-college, Oxford, where he 
was viſitor as archbiſhop ; and ſoon after he was employ- 
ed by the lord treaſurer in a controverſy between the uni- 
verſity and town of Cambridge. 

This year a convocation met at St. Paul's, at which, 
though he could not appear, yet he had a principal ſhare 
in the tranſaction of it. He drew up an expedient for 
preſerving the authority of the ſpiritual courts in the 
point of excommunications ; he laid before them alſo a 
new form of pennance to be obſerved for the future, bet- 
ter calculated than the former to bring the ſinner to 
amendment. It was moved in this convocation, that no 
buſineſs ſhould be entered upon, nor any ſubſidy granted 
till he was reſtored. And though that motion was car- 
ried in the negative, yet they unanimouſly preſented a 
petition, which was thought more reſpectful to her ma- 
jeſty in his favor. It ſet forth, How exceedingly griev- 
© ed they were, that the moſt reverend father, after ſo 
many years ſhould fall into ſo great and ſo durable an 
offence of her majeſty. That he was a man that did 
not often offend ; and but once in his life ſeemed to 
have diſpleaſed her; and that not ſo much with a wilful 
mind, as by a tender conſcience, Of which ſo great 
was the force, that eminent authors and the beſt men 
had writ, that whatſoever was done, the conſcience re- 
claiming, or erring or doubting, was done amiſs and to 
be condemned as no little fin. That the archbiſhop 
had led a life free not only of all crime, but even from 
the ſuſpicion of a crime; preſerved his religion from 
all, not only corruption of popery, but from — 
| c 
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© and had ſuffered perſecution for ri- * *©ouſneſs ſake, hav4 
ing wandered abroad in other countries for the cauſe of 
the 4 Therefore they moſt humbly and unani- 


mouſly beſeeched her not only to lift up the archbiſhop 
broken and feeble with grief, but to reſtore the church 
to him, and him to the church, to her ſubjects, to his 
own brethren, to foreign nations, and, in a word, to 
all pious people. And for their own parts they pro- 
miſed her, if ſhe would grant this their ſupplication, 
they would never be wanting in their care of ſettling 
the church, in propagating religion, in taking away 
ſchiſms, and in being mindful of and thankful tor this 
favour,* . 
However, the addreſs proved ineffectual, nor was he 
reſtored till he made his ſubmiſſion; wherein, among 
other things, to clear himſelf of the charge of a refractory 
diſobedience in reſpect of ſuppreſſing the exerciſes, he 
roved that in his own biſhopric, and other peculiar 
juriſdictions, he never ſuffered the exerciſes to be uſed 
after the time of her majeſty's command. 
The preciſe time of his reſtitution does not clearly 
appear, yet ſeyeral of his proceedings ſhew, that he was 
in the full poſſeſſion of the metropolitical power in 1582, 
in which year, it is certain alſo, that he had totally loſt 
his eye - ſight through hard ſtudy and infirmities, eſpecially 
the ſtranguary and cholic, with which he had been long 
afflicted ; and loſing all hopes of recovering his ſight, to- 
wards the latter SQ of this year, he reſigned his ſee and 
obtained a penſion for his life from the queen, though in 
no degree of her majeſty's favor. With this proviſion he 
retired to Croydon, where he died two months after, on 
{uy 6, 1583, and was interred in that church, where a 
one monument was erected to, his memory. 
Mr. Strype, who wrote an acbeunt of our Archbiſhop's 

life, in order to vindicate his memory from the late miſ- 
repreſentations, as he calls them, of Fuller and Heylin, 
who ſet him forth as an ill governor of the church, as too 
much inclined to puritaniſm, obſerves, that in the times 
wherein he lived, when he was better known, his epiſ- 
copal abilities and admirable endowments for ſpiritual 
government, as well as his fingular learning, were much 
celebrated. He was a man, continues this writer, of 
great firmneſs and reſolution, though of a mild and affable 
temper and friendly diſpoſition. In his deportment cour- 
teous and engaging, not eaſily provoked, well ſpoken, 
and eaſy of acceſs; and in his elevation not at all affect- 
be I ; ing 
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ing grandeur or ſtate, always obliging in his carriage as 
well as kind and grateful to his ſervants, and of a fres 
and generous ſpirit: That he was confeſſedly a prelate 
of great moderation towards the puritans, to whoſe in- 
tereſt in the cabinet, joined to his own merits, his pre- 
ferment was perhaps owing. | * 

He had doubtleſs a great reſpect for Calvin, Luther, 
Melancthon, Bucer, Peter Martyr, Bullinger, Zanchy, and 
the reſt of the Reformers AE with whom he had con- 
trated a friendſhip, during his exile, and ſtill corre- 
ſponded with them; and he was very inſtrumental in ob- 
taining a ſettlement for the French Proteſtants in their 
own way of worſhip, which was the beginning of the 
Walloon church, ſituated in THEIR London, 
and hath continued ever ſince for the uſe of the French 
nation, She. 

Beſides the things already mentioned, our Author 
aſſiſted Fox in his . wherein is printed of his 
own writing, 4 Dialague between cuſtom and truth, 
which is written in a clear manner, and with much ra- 
tional evidence againſt the real; that is, the groſs, and 
| eorporal preſence in the ſacrament. 

'The archbiſhop lived and died unmarried, yet does not 
ſeem to have amaſſed much wealth, notwithſtanding his 
great and rich preferments. However, he left ſeveral 
charitable legacies by his laſt will; as thirty pounds per 
annum for the maintenance of a. free grammar ſchool, at 
St. Begh's in Cumberland, where he was born. To Pen- 
broke-hall, in Cambridge, twenty-two. pounds per annum. 
He left alſo to the college ſeveral books of Henry Stephens's 
edition, and a curious * bible to the Mafter's ſtudy. 
He likewiſe gave the college a ſtanding cup of above forty 
ounces, double gilt, which in honor of him they called 
Poculum Cantuarienſe, the Canterbury Cup.“ It was a 
preſent to him from the queen the year after his promo- 
cion to the ſee of Canterbury, He gave to Queen's-college, 
Oxford, twenty-ſix pounds and four pence per annum. 
To Magdalen- college, in Cambridge, for the maintenance 
of one ſcholar, one hundred pounds. To Cbriſf a college, 
in Cambridge, a ſtanding cup value thirteen pounds, fix 
ſhillings and _ pence, For the building and furniſh- 
ing St. Bzgh's ſchool, three hundred and fixty-fix pounds 


thirteen ſhillings and four pence. For the purchaſe of 
lands and other profits for the relief of the poor alms- 
houſes in Croydon, fifty pounds. For repairing the church, 
five pounds, To the city of Canterbury tÞ ſet the poor ta 
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work, one hundred pounds. To the poor of Lambeth and 
Croydon, twenty pounds. To the poor of St. Begb's, 
thirteen pounds ſix ſhillings and eight pence. To the 
pariſh-church of St. Begb's his communion cup and 
cover double gilt, and his beſt great bible. To the queen, 
a curious Greek teſtament of Stephens's impreſſion. Ta 
bis ſucceſſors, ſeveral pictures and implements. To his 
patron, lord N a ſtanding cup of forty ounces, 
given by the queen the laſt New-year's day before he died. 
= Sir Francis Waljingham, a ſtanding cup of the like 
value, 

There are many other legacies to ſervants, friends and 
relations, among which laſt we are told that he had a 
brother whoſe name was Robert, who with his wife and 
Edmund his only ſon died in 1567, leaving four daughters 
orphans, the ſecond of whom married Milliam Darres, 
gent. againft the conſent of the archbiſhop, who had likę- 
wiſe ſeveral nicces by his ſiſter Elizabeth Moodfall. 


n 0 * 


HIS meek and laborious miniſter was born at 

Beſton, in Lincolnſhire, A. D. 1517; the very year, 
when Luther began the Reformation, in Germany. 
. His father died, when he was very young; and, his 
mother marrying again, he came under the tutelage of a 
father-in-law : With whom he dwelt, till the age of ſix- 
teen, at which time he was entered of Brazen-no/e-college, 
Oxford; and was chamber-fellow with the celebrated Dr. 
Alexander Nowel, afterwards dean of St. Pauls. Mr. 
Fax plyed his academical ſtudies with equal aſſiduity, im- 
provement, and applauſe. In 1538, he took the degree 
of bachelor in arts; and that of maſter, in 1543. The 
fame year, he was elected fellow of Magdalen-college. 
- When he was firſt removed to the univerſity, and for 
ſome time after, he was ſtrongly attached to the hereſies 
and ſuperſtitions of popery, To his zeal for theſe, he 
added a life ſtrictly regular and moral: And, laughing at 
the idea of juſtification by faith in the imputed righteouſ- 
neſs of Chrif, thought himſelf ſufficiently ſafe in the ima- 
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tinary merit of his own ſelf-denial, penances, almſdeeds, 
and compliances with the rites of the church. | 

But he was a choſen veſſel; and, therefore, divine 
grace would not let him remain a phariſee, Through the 
eſfectual breathings of GOD's holy Spirit, his ſtudies 
were over-ruled, not only to the advantage of poſterity at 
large; but, alſo, to the benefit of his own ſoul in parti- 
cular, His indefatigable and profound reſearches, into 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and the writings of the primitive 
fathers; and, above all, his thorough acquaintance with 
the holy ſcripture, in its original languages; became the 
means of convincing him, to what an immenſe diſtance 
the Romiſh church has departed, from the faith, practice, 
and ſpirit, of Chriſtianity, _ 

In order to make himſelf a yet more competent judge 
of the controverſies, then in debate between Proteſtants 
and Papiſts ; he ſearched, with indefatigable aſſiduity, into 
the antient and modern hiſtory of the church. Here he 
learnt, at what periods, and by what means, the religion 
of Chrift flouriſhed ; and by what errors it began to de- 
cline. He conſidered the cauſes, and weighed the im- 
portance, of thoſe various diſſentions, which had, from 
time to time, obtained in the profeſſing world: And quickly 
perceived, that, in every age, the miſtakes, follies, and 
vices of mankind, are more ſimilar, in their nature, ope- 
rations, and effects, than is generally imagined, What 
is the far greater part of civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
but a regiſter of the weakneſs and wickedneſs which divide 
almoſt the whole human race between them ? 

With ſuch zeal and induſtry did Mr. Fox apply himſelf 
to theſe enquiries, that, before he was thirty years of age, 
he had read over all the Greet and all the Latin fathers ; 
all the ſcholaſtic writers; together with the acts of all the 
councils: And, moreover, made himſelf maſter of the 
Hebrew language. But, from this ſtrict and ſevere appli- 
cation, by night as well as by day; from forſaking his 
old popiſh friends, and courting the moſt ſequeſtered re- 
tirement; from the dubious and heſitating manner, in 
which, when he could not avoid being in company, he 
ſpoke of religious ſubjects ; and, above all, from his ſpar- 
ing attendance on the public worſhip of the church, which 
he had, before, been remarkable for ſtrictly and conſtantly 
frequenting ; aroſe the firſt ſurmiſes of his being alienated 
from the reigning ſuperſtitions, and infected with (what 
the bigotted Romaniſts had the jgnorance to term) the 
new hereſies. 
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Thus, even the humble and benevolent Mr. Fox was 
not without his enemies; who narrowly watched his con- 
duct, and waited for an opportunity to injure him. His 
ſingular openneſs and ſincerity did not long leave them at 


a a loſs for ways and means. Snares were laid for him; 


and his generous honeſty betrayed him into them. A mo- 
derate portion of diſſimulation (commonly called, pru- 
dence and circumſpection) would, perhaps, have ſecured 
him, a while, from the machinations of his adverſaries. 
But he choſe rather to ſuffer affliction, with the people, and 
for the cauſe, of GOD; than to enjoy the pleaſure of fon 
for a ſeaſon : Mindful of that deciſive and alarming decla- 
ration, I hoſocver is aſhamed of me, and of my words, in 
this adulterous and ſinful generation ; of him ſhall the Son of 
man be aſhamed, when he cometh in the glory of his Father, 
with his holy angels. Through grace, our Author, deter- 
mined to venture the loſs of all things, for Chriſt's ſake : 
In conſequence of which, he openly profeſſed the goſpel, 
and was publicly accufed of hereſy. His college paſſed 
Judgement on him, as an heretic convicted ; and, preſently 
after, he ſaw himſelf expelled from the univerſity, His 
enemies maintained, that he was favorably dealt with by 
that ſentence; and might think himſelf happily off, to 
incur expulſion, inſtead of death. 

Mr. Fox's troubles ſat the heavier on him, as they loſt 
him the countenance and good offices of his friends, who 
were afraid to aſſiſt and protect a perſon condemned for a 
capital offence. His father-in-law, particularly, ſeiſed 
this opportunity to withhold from Mr. Fox the eſtate 
which his own father had left him: Thinking, that he, 
who ftood in danger of the law himſclt, would with dif- 
ficulty find relief by legal methods. 

Being thus forſaken and opprefled, he was reduced to 
great ſtraights: When GOD raiſed him up an unex- 
peed patron in Sir Thomas Lucy, of IYarwickſhire ; who 
received him into his houſe, and made him tutor to his 
children, Here he married a citizen's daughter, of Co- 
ventry; and continued in Sir Thomas's family, till his 
pupils were grown up: After which, he, with ſome diffi- 
culty, procured entertainment with his wife's father, at 
Coventry; hom whence, a few years before the death of 
Henry VIII. he removed to London. 

For a conſiderable time after his arrival in the capital, 
being without employment or preferment, he was again 
reduced to extreme want. But the Lord's good provi- 
dence xclieved him, at length, in the following extra- 
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ordinary manner. As he was fitting, one day, in St. 
Paul's church ; his _ hollow, his countenance wan and 


pale, and his whole 2 (or, rather, within a 
little of being literally ſtarved to death); a perſon, whom 
he never remembered to have ſeen before, came and ſat 
down by him: And, accoſting him familiarly, put a re- 
ſpectable ſum of money into his hand, ſaying, Be of 
good comfort, Mr. Fox; take care of yourſelf, and uſe 
© all means to preſerve your life: For, depend upon it, 
* GOD will, in a few days, give you a better proſpect, 
© and more certain means of ſubſiſtence.* He, afterwards, 
uſed his utmoſt endeavors, to find out the perſon, by whoſe 
bounty he had been ſo ſeaſonably relieved : But he was 
never able to gain any diſcovery, However, the predic- 
tion was fulfilled; for, within three days from that me- 
morable incident, he was taken into the ducheſs of Rjch- 
mond's family, to be tutor to her nephew the earl of 
Surrey's children, who (on the impriſonment of the earl, 
and of his father the duke of Norfolk, in the tower) were 
committed to the care of the ducheſs for education, 

Mr. Fox lived with this family, at Ryegate, in Surrey, 
during the latter part of Henry VIII's reign, the five 
years“ reign of K. Edward VI. and part of Q. Ma- 
ry's. Gardiner, the bloody biſhop of Wincheſter, in 
whoſe dioceſe this good man ſo long lived, would have 
ſoon brought him to the ſhambles ; had he not been pro- 
' tected by one of his noble pupils, then duke of Norfolk. 

Gardiner always hated Mr. Fox (who, it is ſaid, was the 
firſt perſon that ventured to preach the goſpel at Rye- 
gate); and ſaw, with deep concern, the heir, of one of 
the nobleſt families in the kingdom, trained up in at- 
tachment to Proteſtantiſm, under Mr. Fox's influence. 
The prelate, therefore, formed various deſigns againſt the 
fafety of the latter; and ſought, by many artifices and 
ſtratagems, to work his ruin. The holy man, who was 
no leis ſuſpicious of the biſhop, than the biſhop was of 
him; found himſe:f obliged in prudence (though much 
againſt the duke's inclination, who loved and revered him 
as a father) to quit his native land, and feek ſhelter 
abroad. His grace of Norfolk, perceiving that no argu- 
ments nor intreaties could induce his honored tutor to 
remain in England, took care to provide him with every 
accommodation, requiſite for his voyage. Mr. Fox, ac- 
cordingly, ſet fail from [pſw:ich haven : Accompanied by 
his wife, who was then pregnant; and by ſeveral other 
perſons, who were Jeaving their country on a religious 
| Iiz accounts 
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account. The veſſel had not been very long at fea, ere 
a ſtorm aroſe; which, the next day, drove them back 
into the port from whence they had ſet out. Having, 
with great difficulty and danger, reached the land; Mr. 
Fox was ſaluted with indubitable information, that biſhop 
Gardiner had iſſued a warrant for apprehending him, and 
was cauſing the moſt diligent ſearch to be made after 
him. On this, he made intereſt with the maſter of the 
ſhip to put to ſea again, without delay ; though at evi- 
dent hazard of their lives, as the tempeſt had not yet ſub- 
faded. Through G O D's goodneſs, however, 3 all 
arrived, in two days, at Nieuport in Flanders : From 
whence Mr. Fox and his company travelled to Antwerp, 
and Frankfort ; and ſo to Baſil, in Switzerland; whither 
you numbers of the Engliſb reſorted, in thoſe times of 

meſtic perſecution. 

The city of Baſil was then one of the moſt famous in 
Europe, for printing : And many of the learned refugees, 
who retired thither, got their ſubſiſtence by reviſing and 
correcting the preſs. To this employment, Mr. Fox 
betook himſelf: And it was here, that he laid the firſt 
plan of his ineſtimable hiſtory and martyrology, entitled, 
AcTs and MoxnuUumEnTs OF THE CHURCH. 

Q. Mgry died in the month of Newvember, 1558. And, 

the day before ſhe died in England, Mr. Fox, in a ſermon 
then preached by him at Baſil, publicly and poſitively 
190 that the day then next enſuing would be the 
aſt of her life. An event, ſo circumſtantially foretold, 
by one at ſuch a diſtance from the place of Mary's reſi- 
dence; and ſo punctually accompliſhed, by the hand of 
divine Providence; is ſo remarkable an occurrence, that 
it does not ſeem haſty to conclude, that GOD alone 
could have revealed it. 

Elizabeth's acceſſion encouraged Mr. Fox to return home: 
Where, on his arrival, he ſtill found a faithful and ſervice- 
able friend, in his late pupil, the duke of Norfol#; who 
hoſpitably and nobly entertained him, at his 'manor of 
Chrift-church, in London, till his [i. e. till the duke's} 
death: From which latter period, Mr. Fox inherited a 
penſion, bequeathed to him by his deceaſed benefactor, 
and ratified by his ſon the earl of Surrey. | 

Nor did the good man's ſucceſſes ſtop here. On being 
recommended to the queen, by her ſecretary of ſtate, the 
great Cecil; her 5 ave him the prebendary of Ship- 
ton, in the cathedral of Saliſbury; which was, in a man- 
ner, forced upon him; for he brought himſelf with _— 
| 15 culty 
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culty to accept of it. "The truth is, that, wiſe and holy 
and learned as Mr. For unqueſtionably was, he enter- 
tained ſome needleſs doubts, concerning the lawfulneſs of 
ſubſcribing to the eccleſiaſtical canons: A requiſition, 
which, in his idea, he conſidered as an infringement of 
Proteſtant liberty. Through this extreme ſcrupulouſ- 
neſs, he excluded himſelf from riſing to thoſe dignities 
and promotions in the church, to which his yncommon 
merit, as a ſcholar and a divine, eminently entitled him: 
And to which he would moſt certainly have riſen, but 
for the cauſe now aſſigned. His friends were many, t. 
and powerful; as Sir Francis Malſingbham, Sir Francis 
Drake, Sir Thomas Greſham, Sir Drue Drury, archbiſhop 
Grindal, biſhop Aylmer, biſhop Parkhurſt, &c. who would 
have been the inſtruments of raiſing him to very conſider- 
able preferments, had not his coolneſs towards the canons 
and ceremonies of the church of England, reſtrained kim 
from accepting any of her, capital emoluments. While, 
however, we may impute this conduct to his prejudices z 
we cannot but revere him for his honeſty, and for his ex- 
treme tenderneſs of conſcience. Dr. Fuller tells us, that 
archbiſhop Parker ſummoned him to ſubſcribe; in hope, 
that the general reputation of his Py might give 
+ the greater countenance to 1 ut, inſtead of 
complying with the command, Mr. Fox pulled out of his 

cket the New Teſtament, in Greet ; and, holding it up, 
aid, „To this will I ſubſcribe.” And, when a ſub- 
ſcription to the canons was required of him, he refuſed ; 
ſaying, <* I have nothing in the church, but a prebend at 
66 Sal-Þury And, if you take it away from me, much 
„ good may it do you.” But he was permitted to retain 
it until his death: Such reſpect did the biſhops (who had, 
moſt of them, been his fellow exiles abroad) bear to his 
age, parts, and labors, 

Yet let it be remembered, that, notwithſtanding his ac- 
knowledged moderation in point of thorough conformity; 
he was ſtill a declared enemy to the heats and violences of 
rigid puritaniſm. I cannot but wonder, (ſaid he, ina 
letter to a biſhop) at that turbulent genius, which in- 
*« ſpires thoſe factious Puritans. -Were I one who, like 
* them, would be violently outrageous againſt biſhops 
* and archbiſhops ; or join myſelf with them, i. e. be- 
* come mad, as they are; I had not met with ſevere treat 
„ ment (at their hands). But becauſe, quite different 
„from them, I have choſen the fide of modeſty and pub- 
y* Jic tranquillity ; the hatred which they have long _ 
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* ceived againſt me is at laſt grown to this degree of bit- 
cc terneſs,—Y our prudence is not ignorant how much the 
* Chriſtian religion ſuffered formerly by the diſſimulation 
and hypocriſy of the monks. At preſent, in theſe men, 
I know not what new fort of monks ſeems to revive; fo 
„much more pernicious than the former, as, with more 
$ ſubtle artifices of deceiving, and under pretence of per- 
6 feCtion, like ſtage- players who only act a part, they 
* conceal a more dangerous poiſon : Who, while they 
s require . thing to be formed according to their own 
« ſtrict diſcipline, will not deſiſt, until they have brought 
5 all things into Few: bondage *.“ | 

Thus thought, and thus wrote, this admirable divine ! 
this friend to good men of all parties, but a flave to no 
party of men 


ow benevolently diſpoſed this great and good man was, 
even toward thoſe who diftered the moſt widely from him 
in religious principles; appears, among many other in- 
ſtances, from the Latin letter, which he wrote to queen 
Elizabeth, A. D. 1575, to diſſuade her majeſty from put- 
ting to death + two Anabaptiſts, who had been condemned 
to the fire, Fuller has preſerved the whole of this maſter] y 


and 


The occaſion on which this letter was written, and the whole of 
the letter itſelf, in its original Latin, are extant in Fuller's Church 
Hiſt, b. ix. p. 106. For a ſummary of it in Exgliſß, fee Biographia 
Britannica, vol. iii. p. 2021. 

+ © On Eafter-day was diſcloſed a congregation of Dutch Anabap= 
© tiſts, without Aldgate, in London; whereof ſeven-and-twenty were 
© taken and impriſoned; and tour, bearing faggots at Paul's-Crofs, ſo- 
©* lemnly recanted their dangerous opinions. Next month, one Dutch 
* man, and ten women, were condemned, of whom one woman was con- 
© yertcd to renounce her errors, eight were baniſhed the land, two fo 
© obſtinate that command was rived out for their burning in Smithfield." 
FuLLER's Church Hiſt. b. ix. p. 204. 

This ſhocking and unjultitable perſecution, could not but reflect 
deep diſgrace on the Hoteſtant name. The two unhappy victims were 
burned, according to their ſentence, July 22, 1575. hey were both 
Dutchmen, and, as we are informed by Stowe, * died in great horror, 
«with roaring and crying.“ Chronicle, p. 680. Strype ſays their names 
were John Wielmacker and Hendrick Ter Moors, and that they ſuffered 
after an impriſonment of fixteen weeks. Much intereſt was made in 
their behalf by the Dutch congregation ſettled in London, but the privy 
council would not ſpare them. (Strype's Annals, vol. it. p. 380). It 
was eminently humane, in their countrymen here, to importune the 

vernment ſo earneſtly in their favor; eſpecially when we recollect 
— the interceſſors were Calviniſts, and that the ſufferers added, to 
their other hereſies, the maintenance of free- will, perfection, juſtifica- 
tion by works, and falling from grace; which, however, was infi+ 
— Hog from warranting the ſanguinary rigor with which they werg 
trea 
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2nd truly chriſtian addreſs. The ſubſtance of. it was as 
follows: That“ To puniſh, with the flames, the bodies 
« of thoſe who err rather from blindneſs, than obſtinacy 
« of will, is cruel, and more ſuitable to the example of 
„ the Romiſh church, than to the mildneſs of the goſpel. 
« ] do not (added he) write thus, from any byaſs to the 
„ indulgence of error; but from a regard to the lives of 
«© men, as being myſelf a man: And in hope that the of- 
« fending parties may have an opportunity to repent of 
and retract their miſtakes.” He earneſtly beſeeches her 
majeſty © to ſpare the lives of theſe miſerable men; or, at 
leaſt, to ſoften their mode of puniſhment : As to baniſh 
them, or commit them to perpetual impriſonment, &c. 
but at all events not to rekindle the Smithfield fires, 
which, through her goodneſs and care, had been ſo long 
extinguiſhed. If this could not be granted, at leaſt to 
allow them a month or two, in order that endeavors 
might be uſed to reclaim them from their errors, and 
thereby to prevent the deſtruction of their ſouls, as well 
© as of their bodies.*—Mr. Fox (ſays Fuller) was very loth 
that Smithfield, formerly conſecrated with martyrs' aſhes, 
ſhould now be profaned with thoſe of heretics; and was 
defirous that the Papiſts might enjoy their own IP 
of cruelty, in burning condemned perſons. But thoug 

Q. Elizabeth conſtantly called him, her father Fox;' yet 
herein was ſhe no dutiful daughter; for ſhe gave him a 
flat denial, as to the ſaving of their lives; if, after a 
month's reprieve and conference with divines, they would 
not recant their hereſies. It is not a little ſurpriſing, that 
ſo good and ſo candid a man as Dr. Fuller ſhould endeavor 
to palliate, if not to juſtify, the extreme malignity which 
brought thoſe two Dutchmen to the ſtake. * Damnable, 
© (ſays this hiſtorian) were their impieties; and the queen 
< was neceſſitated to this ſeverity : Who, having formerly 
< puniſhed ſome traitors, if now ſparing theſe blaſphemers, 
the world would condemn her; as being more earneſt 
© in aſſerting her own ſafety, than GOD's honour.* A 
wretched excuſe this, for wilful and deliberate murder! 
It reminds us of Melancthon's fault 2 fathered on 
Calvin) in preſſing the magiſtrates of Geneva to burn the 
heretic Servetus. The anſwer of a popiſh princeſs, on a 
ſimilar occaſion, did more honor to humanity. This lady 
(who is {till living) was ſolicited, by ſome Romiſh eccle- 
ſiaſtics, to concur with them in bringing a ſuppoſed he- 
retic to the flames. © Is it not true (ſaid he) that heretics 
burn for ever in hell-fire ?*? Without doubt, anſwered 
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the prieſts. © It would be too ſevere then (added ſhe) to 
£ burn them in both worlds. Since they are devoted to 
© endleſs miſery hereafter, it is but juſtice to let them live 
© unmoleſted here. 

Hitherto, Dr. Fuller, and the Biographia Britannica, 
have been our chief guides in the . account of the 
— regen Mr. Fox. For what we have farther to add, 
wr hall be principally indebted to the indefatigable Mr. 
Clark*, We have before obſerved; that while Mr. Fox 
was in exile at * during the prevalence of popery in 
England; he one day, in a ſermon which he preached be- 
fore his afflicted countrymen in that city, poſitively aſſured 
them, That the time was now come, for their ſafe and 
„ happy return home: And that he told them this com- 
<, fortable news by expreſs command from GOD.” Se- 
veral miniſters, who were preſent, took occaſion after- 
wards to reprove him with a degree of aſperity for publicly 
declaring, what they took to be, the premature flights of 
his own fancy and conjecture. But they ſoon altered 
their opinion, when authentic intelligence arrived that 
Q. Mary the bloody was actually dead. 

On his re-ſettlement here, he ſet himſelf to reviſe and 
enlarge his admirable MarTYROLOGY., With prodigious 


- pains and conſtant ſtudy, he finiſhed that elaborate work 


in eleven years. For the ſake of greater correctneſs, he 
never employed any amanuenſis; but wrote every line of 
this vaſt book with his own hand, and ſearched: and tran- 
fcribed all the records and original papers himſelf. But 
by ſuch exceſſive toil, leaving no part of his time free 
from ſtudy, nor affording himſelf either the repoſe or re- 
laxations which nature required; his health was ſo re- 
duced, and his perſon became ſo emaciated and altered, 
that ſuch of his friends and relations, as only converſed with 
him occaſionally, could not recolle& him at ſight. Yet, 
though he grew daily more lean, withered, and exhauſted, 
his: hard ſtudies went on as briſkly as ever, nor would he 
be perſuaded to lefſen his accuſtomed labors. The Pa- 
piſts, foreſeeing how extremely detrimental his hiſtory of 
their errors and cruelties would prove to their cauſe, ex- 
erted their whole art and ſtrength to leſſen the reputation 
of his work. This malice of their's was of ſignal ſervice, 
both to Mr. Fox himſelf, and to the church of GOD at 
large; as it eventually made his book more —— 
valuable, by inducing him to weigh, with the moſt exa = 
an 


Ses the firſt volume of his Marrow of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
N 332, 383. 
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and ſcrupulous attention, the certainty of the facts he re- 
corded, and the validity of the authorities from whence he 
drew his informations. 5 

Having long ſerved both the church and the world, by 
his alnifey, by his pen, and by the unſullied luſtre of a 
beneficent, aſefal, and holy life; he comfortably reſigned 
his ſoul to Chriſi, on the eighteenth of April, 1587. he 
Lord had given him a rel ght of his departure : And fo 
fully perſuaded was he, that the time was juſt at hand when 
he ſhould quit the body, that (probably, to enjoy unmo- 
leſted communion with GOD, and to have no worldly in- 
terruptions in his laſt hours) he purpoſely ſent his two 
ſons from home, though he loved them with great tender- 
neſs ; and before they returned, his ſpirit, as he had fore- 
ſeen would be the caſe, was flown to heaven, He was 
interred in the chancel of St. Gtles's, Cripplegate ; of 
which pariſh he had been, in the beginning of Q. Eliza- 
beth's reign, for ſome time vicar. 

Mr. Strype ſays, that a very fair marble ſtone, fixed in' 
the ſouth wall of that x7 was preſently after erected 
to his memory, with the following inſcription : 


CHRISTO S. 8. 

2 Fo xo, 

Ecclefie Anglicanæ Martyrolago fideliſſimo, 
Antiquitatis hiſtorice Indagatori ſagaciſſimo, 
Evangelice Veritatis Propugnatori acerrima, 

Thaumaturgo admirabili : 
Qui Martyres Marianos, tanguam Pheenices, ex cineribus 


redrvrvos prefiitit : 
Patri ſuo, omni pietatis 2 imprimis colendo, 
amuel Foxus, 
Illius primogenitus, 
Hoc Monumentum poſuit, 
Non ſine Lachrymis. 
/ Obiit Die 18 Menſ. April. An. Dom. 1587, 
Jam — 1090 
VITA vir MORTALIS EST, SPES VITZA IMMORTALIS... 


Fuller acquaints us that Mr. Fox foretold the deſtruction 
of, what was madly ſtyled by the pope and Spaniards, the 
Invincible Armada. The ſtory, (ſays that hiſtorian) is 
true, though Mr. Fox ſurvived not to ſee the perfor- 
* mance of his own prediction. —His dear friend, Dr. 
Laurence Humfrey, may be ſaid to have died with him; 


* (though his Janguiſhing life laſted a year longer) fo 
K k | great 
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„great was his grief, to be parted from his fellow-col- 
C — bred together in Oxford, and baniſhed together 
into Germany. | | 

Among the graces, for which our Martyrologiſt was 
eminent, ſhone his extenſive (ſome would almoſt term it, 
profuſe) liberality to the poor. He was ſo bountiful to - 
them while he lived, that he had no ready money to leave 
to them at his death. His love to his Saviour was ſuch, 
that he could never refuſe giving to any, who aſked him 
for relief, in the name of las, or, for Chriſt's ſake. A 
friend once enquiring of him, © whether he recollected a 
© certain poor man, whom he uſed to relieve ?* He an- 
ſwered, ** Yes, I remember him well: And I willingly 
« forget lords and ladies, to remember ſuch as he,” 

His ability in comforting afflicted conſciences was very 
peculiar : No wonder, therefore, that his houſe was fre- 
quented by perſons of all ranks, from noblemen down to 
the pooreſt of the flock ; who were laboring under ſoul- 
diſtreſſes. 

His time was divided between ſtudy, preaching, pray- 
ing, ſpiritual conference, and viſiting the ſick and af- 
Aicted. His principal hours for intercourſe with GOD in 
ſecret prayer were during the night ſeaſon ; at which times 
of holy retirement, he has been heard to agonize with 
GOD, and to mingle his ſupplications with groanings 
which could not be uttered. 

He was diſtinguiſhed by a deep and ſettled contempt of 
earthly things: More eſpecially, of pleaſures, amuſe- 
ments, wealth, and honors. Hence, he abſtracted him- 
ſelf, as much as he poſſibly could, from all friendſhip, 
ſociety, and conneCtion, with the great and noble of this 
world. The money, which was ſometimes offered him 
by rich men, he accepted; but the poor were as ſure to 
have it, as ever he received it. 

There have been macaronies, in all ages. One of Mr, 
Fox's ſons had a great deſire to travel beyond ſea, from 
which his father could by no means diſſuade him. After 
a tour of ſeveral years, he returned home; and preſented 
en to the good old man, in a fantaſtical, outlandiſh 

abit. Who are you?“ faid Mr. Fox. Sir, I am your 
© ſon Samuel. To which his reply was: © O my ſon, who 
te has taught thee to make thyſelf ſo ridiculous?” This re- 
proof ſeems to have been attended with good effect: For 
the giddy youth proved, afterwards, a ſerious, deyout, 
learned, and reſpectable man. In 1610, he wrote the Vie 
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of his father, prefixed to his Martyrology; and at len 
died, full of years and of good — — en 
A very ſingular incident, of which Mr. John Fox him- 
ſelf was eye-witneſs, ſhall conclude this ſummary of his 
life and character. He it was, who had that memorable 
interview with Mrs. Honeywooed, mentioned by ſo many 
authors of that age. The concern of this pious lady, for 
the ſalvation of Fer ſoul, was ſo great; her doubts and 
fears, ſo very diſtreſſing; and her ſorrow of mind, ſo 
rievous ; that ſhe ſunk into utter deſpair : Which had 
fuch an effect on her bodily health, as brought her to 
death's door, and kept her in a gradual conſumption, for 
almoſt twenty years. In vain die phyſicians adminiſter 
their medical aſſiſtances; for her diſeaſe, which originated 
from a ſpiritual cauſe, required a ſupernatural — * 
There was but one phyſician, whoſe power and ſkill could 
reach her caſe: Even HE, who healeth thoſe that are broken 
in heart, and giveth medicine to heal their fickneſs—In vain 
did the ableſt and moſt evangelical miniſters preach to her 
the comforts of the goſpel; and labor to perſuade her of 
the willingneſs and certainty, wherewith Chriſl receives 
every coming ſinner. The Holy Spirit alone could preach 
to her heart, with efficacy; and he had not yet vouch- 
ſafed, in all thoſe years, to riſe upon her ſoul. At length, 
Mr. Fox was ſent for: Who, on his arrival, found a moſt 
mournful family, and the miſtreſs of it the deepeſt mourner 
among them all The holy man prayed with her; and 
then reminded her of what the faithful G OD had pro- 
miſed, and of what Chriſt had done and ſuffered for her 
ſoul. But even this was to no purpoſe : For, ſtill, ſhe 
could not believe, that the goſpel promiſes and the merits 
of Jeſus belonged to lag, Fex, not in the leaſt diſ- 
couraged, went on; and, to tye wonder of thoſe about 
her, expreſſed himſelf to the following effect: “ You 
* will not only recover of your bodily diſeaſe, but alſo 
& live to an exceeding great age; and, which is yet bet- 
ter, you are — 1 in Chrift, and will go to heaven 
« when you die.” Looking earneſtly at him as he ſpake 
theſe words, ſhe anſwered, with much emotion, Im- 
* poſſible! I ſhall as ſurely be damned, as this glaſs will 
* break:* and immediately daſhed a Venice glaſs. (which 
the was holding in her hand), with much force, againſt 


* See more of him, in Strype's Annals, vol. iii. p. $05.—As alſo 
of Simeon, his youngeſt brother, ibi4. p. 506. Mr. Strype terms both 
theſe ſurviving ſons of Mr. John Fox, © well-deſerving men, bred up 
to learning, and of note in their times,” 
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the wall. The glaſs fell, firſt, on a cheſt; and then, 


upon the ground: But was neither broken, nor ſo much 
as cracked *, The event proved, that Mr. Fox did not 
propheſy by the ſpirit of error. Mrs. Honeywoed was then 
ſixty years old; and lived, in much comfort and felicity, 
till ſhe was upwards of ninety, and could reckon above 
three hundred and ſixty perſons deſcended from herſelf, 
His WoRKs. Beſides thoſe already mentioned, he wrote, 
$<Sy/logi/ticon admonitio ad Parliamentum. De lapſis per errorem 
in Eccleſiam reſlituendis. A Latin Tranſlation of the Con- 
troverſy between Archbiſhop Cranmer, and Gardiner, Bi- 
ſhop of M incheſter, about the euchatiſt. This our Author 
did at Baſil, and there was only a part of it printed. 
De cenſura, ſeu excommunicatione Eccleſiaſtica, interpellatio 
ad Archiepiſcopum 8 London, 1551, in 8vo, 
A Sermon preached at St, Faul's Croſs, on Good-Friday, 
upon the Subject of Chriſt's Crucifixion, printed by Jahn 
Day, at London, 1570, in 4to. It was dedicated, “ to 
$ all-ſuch as labour and be heavy laden in conſcience, to 
« be read for their ſpiritual comfort,” The text is, 
2 Cor. v. 20, 21. and the ſermon is divided jnto two 
parts, to which are ſubjoined, a Prayer made for the 
Church, and all the States there; and a Poſtſcript to the 
Papiſts. Mr. /F794 mentions an edition of this ſermon 
at London, 1609, in 8vo. and a Latin tranſlation of it en- 
titled, De Chrifto crucifixo ; Concio in Die 0 in 2 
Cor. cap. v. ver, 20, 21. London, 1571, in 4to. Mr. 
Strypes who does not appear to have ever ſeen the edition 
of this ſermon in 1570, is miſtaken in ſaying, that it was 
preached in 1578, and printed in 1585, unleſs reprinted 
in that year. His argument that it was preached about 


1578, 
Fuller, in his Worthies of England (Kent, p. 86), ſays, that, 


though this circumſtance was little hort of miraculous, ſtill Mrs. Ho- 


neyauood took no comfort from it; but © continued, a great time after 

in her former diſconſolate condition, without any amendment, unti 

GOD, who findeth out the fitteſt minutes for his own mercies, 
ſuddenly ſhot comfort, like lightening, into her ſoul ; ſo that ſhe 
led the remainder of her life in ſpiritual gladneſs. This ſhe herſelf 
told to the reverend father, Thomas Morton, biſhop of Durham, from 
whoſe mouth I have received this relation.ä— In the days of Q. 
Mary, ſhe uſed to viſit the priſons, and to comfort and relieve the 
confeſſors therein. She was preſent at the burning of Mr. Bradford, 
in Smithfield, and reſolved to ſee the end of his Pfeing; though, 
ſo great was the preſs of people, that her ſhoes were trodden off, 
and ſhe forced thereby to go barefoot from Smithfield to St. Mar- 
tin's, before ſhe could furniſh herſelf with a new pair for her money. 
* She died, the eleventh of May, 1620; in the ninety-third year. of 
her age, and in the forty-fourth year of her widowhcod,” 
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1578, is drawn from a paſſage in the prayer, wherein 
N. Fax ſays, that ** the queen had doubled the years of 
& her ſiſter and brother ;”” but theſe very words are alſo 
to be found in the prayer publiſhed in the edition of the 
ſermon in 1570. Tables of Grammar; Londen, 1552. 
N dod tells us that theſe Tables were ſubſcribed in print 
by eight lords of the privy-council z but that they were 
ſoon Taid aſide, as being as much too ſhort, as K. He 
VIIIch's Grammar was too long. Articuli frve Aphoriſmi 
aliquot Joh. Miclevi. Sparſim aut ex variis illius opuſeulis 
excerpti per adverſarios papicolas, ac concilio Conſtantienſs 
exbibiti, Colleftanea guædam ex Reginaldi Pecocti Epi ſcopi 
Ciceſtrienſis opuſculis exuſtis conſervata, & ex antiquo pſeg- 
mate tranſcripta, Opiſtagraphia ad Oxonienſes. Theſe three 
laſt are printed with his Commentarii rerum in Eccleſia 
geſtarum, at Straſburg, 1554, in 8 vo. Locorum commu- 
mum Logicalium tituli & Ordinationes 150, ad ſeriem præ- 
dicamentorum decem deſcripti, &c. Baſil, 1557, in 4to. 
Probatirnes & reſolutiones de re & materia Sacramenti Fa- 
chariſtici. This was printed at London about the year 1563. 
„De Ola Evangelica; concio in Baptiſmo 7 i habi- 
ta, Londini 1, Apr, cum narratione capitis XI. D. Pauli 
ad Romanos, London, 1578, tranſlated into Englifh by 
James Bell, To this Latin ſermon is ſubjoined our Au- 
thor's comedy, De Chriſto triumphante, noe, 4277 
Concerning man's Election to Salvation, Londen, 1581, 
in B8vo, 3 Notes of Election, added to No 
his Treatiſe of Predeſtination, London, 1581, in 8vo. 
De Chriſta gratis juſtificante, contra Feſuitas. London, 
1583, in 8vo. Diſputatio contra Feſuitas & eorum argu- 
menta quibus inbærentem juſtitiam ex Ariſtotele confirmant. 
Rupell, 1585, in 8vo. Eicaſmi ſeu meditationes in Apocal. 
S. Fobannms Apaſtoli & Evangeliſie. London, 1587, fol. Genev, 
1596, in 8vo. Papa confutatus: vel ſacra & apoſtalica 
eccleſia papgm confutans, This was tranſlated into Englijh 
by James Bell, and printed at London, in 4to. Brief Ex- 
hortation, fruitful and meet to be read in the Time of 
GOD's Viſitation, where Miniſters do lack, or other- 
wiſe cannot be preſent to comfort them. London, in 8ya. 
He alſo tranſlated from Latin into Engliſh, 1. A Sermon 
of John Oecolampadius to young Men and Maidens. Lon- 
don, in 12mo. 2. An Iaflrudion of Chriſtian Faith, how 
to lay hold upon the Promiſe of GOD, and not to doubt of 
our Gratis Or otherwiſe thus; Neceſſary Inſtructions 
of Faith and Hope for Chriſtians to hold faſt, and not to 
doubt, &c. London, 1579, ſecond edition, in 8vo. writs, 
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ten by Urbanus Regius. He alſo finiſhed an Anſwer A- 


pologetical to Hizrome Oforius bis flanderous invective; 
which had been begun in Latin by Walter Haddon, LL. D. 
London, 1577, and 1581, in 4to. and he publiſhed the 
four Evangeliſts in the old Saxon Tongue, with the Eng- 
th thereunto adjoined. London, 1571, in 4to. Bale 
mientions ſeveral other writings of his, but Mr. Vn 
fays ſome of them were never printed ; we ſhall therefore 
proceed to give ſome account of the principal and greateſt 
of Sur Author's Works, his Acts and Monuments of 
the Church, commonly called, Fox's Book of Martyrs. 
& We have before obſerved that the Author firſt applied 
himſelf to write this Hiſtory of the Church, whilft he 
was at Baſil, but he reſerved the greateſt part of it againſt 
his return into his own country, that he might have the 
authority and teſtimony of more witneſſes. fe appears by 
the Author's own notes, that this moſt laborious wor 
was eleven years in hand: And in this, as well as in ſome 
others of his labors, Mr. Fox was greatly aſſiſted by that 
pious prelate Dr. Grindal, afterwards archbiſhop of Can- 
ſerbury, who, beſides his conſtant counſel and advice in 
the courſe of the work, ſupplied him with materials, 
which he digeſted and methodized himſelf; for whilſt Dr, 
Grindal was abroad, he had eſtabliſhed a correſpondence 
in Englund for this purpoſe, by which means accounts of 
moſt of the acts and ſufferings of the perſecuted in 
Mary's reign, came to his hands; and it was owing to 
Dr. Grindal's ſtrict and tender regard to truth, that the 
Martyrology was ſo long in hand, for he rejected all com- 
mon reports and relations that were brought over, till 
more ſatis factory evidence could be procured; and hence 
he adviſed Mr. Fox at firſt only to print ſeparately the 
acts of ſome particular men, of whom any ſure and au- 
thentic memoirs came to hand, till materials for a more 
complete hiſtory of the martyrs and their perſecutions 
and ſufferings could be procured. In purſuance of this 
advice, Mr. Fox publiſhed at Bail, Diverſe Hiſtories of 
the Engliſs Biſhops and Divines, in ſingle pieces, ſoon 
after their reſpective ſufferings and martyrdoms. He had 
alſo'publiſhed at Straſburg, in 1554, in 8vo. Cammentarii 
rerum in Eccleſia geftarum, maximarumgue per toſam Euro- 
pᷣum perſerutionem a Witlevi temporibus ad hant ufque ætatem 
aeſtript. in one book; to which he added five more books, 
all” printed” together at Ba, in 1559, in folio. It was 
Aſo by the advice of Dr. Grindal, that the Martyrology 
was printed both in Latin and Engliſb, for the more 1 
me ral 
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ral uſe, the Author having begun it in Latin. It was 
publiſhed at London, 1563, in one thick volume in folio, 
with this title, Actes and Monuments of theſe latter pe- 
rillous Days touching Matters of the Churche, wherein 

e comprehended and deſcribed the great Perſecutions 
and horrible Troubles that have been wrought and prac- 
tiſed by the Romiſh Prelates ſpeciallye in this Realme of 
England and Scotland, from the Yeare of our Lorde a 
Thouſand unto the Time now preſent, &c. gathered and 
collected accordynge to the true Copies and wrytinges 
Certificatorie, as well of the Parties themſelves that ſuf- 
fered, as alſo out of the Biſhops Regiſters, which were 
the doers thereof. By Jabn Fox. Imprinted at Lenden 
by John Day, dwelling over A/derſgate beneth St. Mar- 
tin's, Anno 1563, the 20th of March. Cum gratia & 
privilegio regia Majeflatis. 

« Mr. Fox vas a copy of this edition to Mag- 
dalen-college, Oxford, and at the ſame time wrote a Latin 
letter to Dr. Laurence Humphreys, printed by Mr. 
Thomas Hearne in his Appendix, No. 5. to his Pre- 
face to Adami de Domerſham Hit. de Rebus Geſtis Glaſto- 
nenſibus, Oxon. 1727, in 8vo. 2 vols. There was a fourth 
edition at London, 1583, in two volumes in folio, and it 
was reprinted in 1632, in three volumes folio, The 
ninth edition was printed at London in three volumes 
in folio, with copper cuts, the former editions havi 
only wooden ones. Mr. Hd obſerves, that the under- 
takers of this edition had in a manner obtained a promiſe 
from K. Charles II. to revive the order made in Q. Eli- 
zabeth's time, of placing it in the common halls of arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, deans, archdeacons, heads of colleges, 
&c. according: to the canons of Dr. Matthew Parker 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1571. Mr. Strype tells us, 
that, when this book was firſt publiſhed, our Author was 
thought © to have done very exquiſite ſervice to the Pro- 
© teſtant cauſe, in ſhewing, from abundance of antient 
books, regiſters, records, and choice manuſcripts, the 
encroachments of popes, papalins, and the ſtout oppo- 
ſitions that were made by learned and gaod men, in all 
ages and countries againſt them; and eſpecially under 
E. Henry VIII. and Q. Mary here in Encland pre- 


ſerving to us the memories of thoſe holy men and wo- 
men, thoſe biſhops and divines, together with their 
hiſtories, acts, ſufferings, and their conſtant deaths, 
willingly undergone for the ſake of Chrift and his goſ- 
pel, and for retuſing to comply with popiſh doctrines 
and ſuperſtitions.” Archbiſhop Mhitgiſt ſtiles Mr. Fox 

1 that 
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that worthy man, and tells Mr. Cartwright the Puritatty 
that, he had read over his Acts and Monuments from the 
one end to the other; and declares that Mr. Fox hath very 
diligently and faithfully laboured in this matter, (of arch- 
biſhops and metropolitans) and ſearched out the truth of 
it as learnedly as I knowe any man to have done.“ Cam- 
den likewiſe gives him and his work this character; Ex 
eruditorum numero obiit Johanner Foxus Oxonienfis, gui 
Eceleſiaſticam Angliæ Hiftoriam frve Martyrologiam in- 
defeſſo veritatis tudio, primum Latine poſtea Anglice aue- 
tius, magna cum laude contexuit. The Papiſts were ve 
angry at the publication of this hiſtory ; in which their 
lies and cruelty were ſo fully expoſed ; and accordingly 
did all they could to blaſt the credit both of that and its 
Author.” | 


EDMUND SANDYS, D. D. 
ARCHBISHOP or YORK. 


E IN Sandys, Sands, or Sandes, ſucceſſively biſhop 
of Morceſter and London, and archbiſhop of York, in 

the ſixteenth century, and anceſtor of the preſent lord 
Sandys, was the fourth fon of William Sandys, Eſq; by 
Margaret his wife, daughter and heir of William Rawlin- 
fon, of the county of York, Eſq. He was born at Hawk- 
Head, within the liberty of Fourne&sfells, or Eftwaite, in 
Lancaſhire, in the year 1519. His univerſity education 
as at St. Jahws-college in Cambridge; where he took his 
degree of bachelor of arts in 1 539» and that of maſter in 
that, or any other college. 

In 1542, he was junior proctor of the univerſity ; and, 
on or about the year 1547, proceeded bachelor in divi- 
nity, and was elected maſter of Catharine-hall, At the 
time of his father's deceaſe, in 1548, he was vicar of 
Haverſham ; and the year following, on December 12, was 
preſented to a prebend in the cathedral church of Peter- 
borough. The ſame year, he alſo commenced doctor in di- 
vinity. In 1552, K. Edward VI. granted him a pre- 
bend in the church of Carliſle. At the time of that good 


king's deceaſe, in 1553, Dr. Sandys was 9 
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of Cambridge. Having early embraced the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, he zealouſly joined with thoſe who were for ſettin 
the lady Fane Gray on the throne, John Dudley, duke ot 
Northumberland, coming to Cambridge, in his march againſt 
the princeſs Mary, required the doctor to ſet forth the 
lady Jane's title in a ſermon the next day before the uni- 
verſity. He obeyed “; and preached in ſo pathetic a man- 
ner as drew many tears from the audience ; and he gave a 
copy of his ſermon to be printed. But he expreſſed him- 
ſelf with ſo much prudence and moderation, as abun. 
dantly ſatisfied the duke; and yet did not violently ex- 
aſperate the oppoſite party, The unſteady duke ſent for 
him, about two days after, to proclaim Q. Mary, which 
he refuſed ; whereupon he was deprived of his office of 
vice-chancellor and preferments, and conveyed ptiſoner 
to the Tower of London, In this place he was the means 
of converting his keeper, a bitter papiſt, to the truth, and 
chiefly by means of his mild and gentle deportment. 
Sandys knew, that religion was not to be eſtabliſhed by 
human fury, or by any arts of malice and wickedneſs, 
Having remained there twenty-nine weeks, he was ſent 
to the Marſhalſza, on Wyat's inſurrection; who, at his 
coming to Southwark, invited the doctor to come and 
give him his company and advice; but he prudently exe 
cuſed himſelf. 


* The warning was ſhort for ſuch an auditory, yet he did not refuſe, 
but went into his chamber, and ſo to bed. He roſe at three of the 
clock the next morning, took his bible in his hand, and earneſtly 
prayed to God, that it might fall open where a moſt gt text ſhould 
be for him to treat of. The bible fell open upon the firſt chapter gf 
Jaſbua, where he found a text for that time the moſt convenjent he 
could have choſen, wiz. ver. 16 17, 18. The duke, with the 
reſt of the nobility, required Dr, Sandys to put his ſermon in writing, 
and appointed Mr. Leawver to go to London, and get it printed. Dr, 
Sandys required one day and a half for writing it, and at the * 
pointed Mr. Leaver came ready booted, to receive it of him. 4 4 
was delivering it, one of the beadles game weeping, and prayed him 
to ſhift for himſelf, the duke being retired, and Q. Mary proclaimed, 
Dr. Sandys thewed no concern at what was ſaid, but delivered the ſer- 
mon written. The duke of Northumberland that night ſent for Dr, 
Sandys, to proclaim Q. Mery in the market-place at Cambridge, and 
told him ſhe was a merciful woman, and that he had ſent to know her 
plealure, and looked for a general pardon. The doctor. replied, % My 
« life is not dear unto me, neither have I ſaid or done any thing that 
« urgeth my conſcience ; for what I have ſpoken of the ſtate, I have 
© inttructions warranted by the ſubſcriptions of ſixteen counſellors; 
neither yet have I ſpoke — than the word of God and the laws 
« of the realm do warrant me; come of me what God will; but be 
* you aſſured, you ſhall never eſcape death, for if ſhe ſhquld ſave 
“% you, they that now rule will kill you,” 
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After he had been nine weeks priſoner in the Manſbal- 
ſea, he was ſet at liberty, by the mediation of Sir Thamar 
Holcroft, the — == But ſome whiſperers ſug- 
geſting to biſhop Gardiner, that he was the greateſt here- 
tic in England, and one, who, of all others, had moſt 
corrupted the univerſity of Cambridge, Gardiner ordered 
ftrict ſearch to be made for him. He was however ſo 
happy as to eſcape out of England, and in May, 1554, ar- 
rived at Antwerp. But he had not been there many hours, 
when receiving information that K. Philip had ordered 
ſearch to be made for him, he haſted away to Augſburg ; 
and after ſtaying there fourteen _ he went to Straſ- 
burg, where he fixed his abode. His wife came there. to 
him, but he had the misfortune to loſe her, and one child, 

Towards the end of the year 1558, he took a journey to 
Zurich, and lodged five weeks in Peter Martyr's houſe. 
Receiving there the agreeable news of bloody Q. Mary's 
death, he went back to Straſburg, and thence to England, 
where he arrived January 13, 1558. In March follow- 
ing, he was appointed, by Q. Elizabeth and her council, 
one of the nine Proteſtant divines, who were to hold a 
diſputation againſt ſo many of the Romiſb perſuaſion, be- 
fore both houſes of parliament at Veſiminſier. Alſo, he 
was one of the commiſſioners for preparing a form of 
prayer, or liturgy, to be laid before the parliament, and 
for deliberating on other matters for the Reformation of 
the church. And being looked upon as one of the moſt 
eminent Proteſtant divines, who were fitteſt to fill up the 
ſees vacant by the Yeprivation of the popiſh prelates, he 
was nominated to the ſee of Carliſſe, which he refuſed, 
but accepted of the biſhopric of Morceſter, vacant by the 
deprivation of Richard Pates. He was conſecrated De- 
cember 21, 1559. We are told, that he alienated good 
part of the revenues of this ſee; and he had a long con- 
troverſy with Sir John Bourn of Worceſter, which grew to 
ſuch a height, that biſhop Sandys was forced to vindicate 
his own life and innocency, unhandſomely traduced by 
Sir Fohn, in an information, or declaration, of his to the 
privy-council. With reſpect to the alienation, he and 
all the other biſhops were more or leſs compelled to do ſo 
by the court, which was inordinately rapacious after the 
goods of the church. How refolutely averſe he was to 
theſe ſacrileges, may be ſeen in e life of archbiſhop 
Whitgift, p. 286, to which we refer the more curious 
Reader. oreover, we are told, that he would not ſuffer 
Papiſts to remain in his dioceſe; And herein he was ſo 
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earneſt, that he would not be perſuaded to give them a 
eoleration, by any prayers or interceſſions made to him in 
their behalf. He appears indeed to have been of a ſevere 
diſpoſition ; for, in ſome of his firſt viſitations, he de- 
rived clergymen, whick occaſioned warm and expoſtu- 
— letters between him and archbiſhop Parker. 
Being a man well ſkilled in the original languages, as 
well as an excellent preacher, he was, about the year 
1565, one of the biſhops appointed to make a new tranſla- 
tion of the Bible : And the portions thereof which fell to 
his ſhare, were the firſt and ſecond books of Kings, and 
the firſt and ſecond of Chronicles. Upon the tranſlation of 
Dr. Edmund Grindal from the ſee of London to the arch- 
biſhopric of York, in 1570, biſhop Sandys was pitched 
upon by the queen to ſucceed him at London. He ear- 
neſtly excuſed himſelf a while, but accepted of it at-laſt, 
In 1571, he was ordered by the queen to aſſiſt the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury in the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion both 
againſt Papiſts and Puritans. He proceeded againſt them 
with vigor and ſeverity, and adviſed that a national coun- 
cil ſhould be held to ſuppreſs them : All which expoſed 
him to their cenſures and inveCtives; and in their libels 
occaſioned him to be much aſperſed, to the blotting of 
his good name, and the — — of his credit and re- 
putation in his miniſtry. He complained of it therefore 
to the queen's chief officers, and defired that thoſe flan - 
derers might be brought before the temporal magiſtrate, 
the council, or the ſtar-chamber. We find alſs, that he 
claimed to be ſuperintendent of the Datch church in Lon- 
don, as his predeceſſor biſhop Grinda! was; which occa- 
ſioned ſome uneaſineſs between him and that congregation. 
In 1576, he was tranſlated to the archbiſhopric of 1 York ; 
and, no ſooner was he poſſeſſed of it, but he had like to 
loſe his manor and palace of Biſhop's-thorp, under pre- 
tence that it was fit for the uſe of the preſident of the 
council in the North. But the archbiſhop ſtood reſolute, 
and would not part with it upon any account. His ſuc- 
ceſſor in the ſee of London, biſhop Aylmer, gave him alſo 
ſome trouble about the rents of that biſhopric, and dila- 
pidations. He viſited his province in 157%, but was re- 
fuſed admittance in the church of Durham, by William 
Mittingbam the dean, who had no regular orders, as hav- 
ing received them at Geneua;, and ſome of the prebenda- 
ries; the ſee being then void: And ſo high did the con- 
teſt grow, that the biſhop proceeded to excommunication. 
This affair laſted till the 11 1578. Wich his own dean 
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at York, Dr. Matthew Huttan, he likewiſe had great and 
uneaſy diſputes. He made it a rule, not to grant the 
advowſon, or promiſe of any preferment in his gift, be- 
fore it actually became void, nor ever to take a reſigna- 
tion, Not only in his own dioceſe, but even in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, he was very diligent and active in 
finding out Papiſts, and defeating their pernicious deſigns, 
In May 1582, as he was viſiting his dioceſe, the moſt 
audacious attempt that malice and revenge could poſſibly 
ſuggeſt, was made, to ruin at once his reputation; name- 
ly, by an inn-keeper's wife at Donca/ter getting into bed 
to him; through the contrivance of Sir Robert Stapleton, 
and other wicked perſons. The ground and reaſon of it 
was, that Sir Rebert wanted to compel the archbiſhop to 
grant him an advantageous leaſe of his manors of South- 
well and Scrooby. And he even procured the queen to ſo- 
licit him todo it; but all in vain. The ſame attempt was 
repeated in 1587, in the earl of Leiceſter's behalf; and 
likewiſe without ſucceſs, Endeavors alſo were uſed, in 
1588, to get from him his archiepiſcopal houſe, in Lon- 
don; which, however, he would not be prevailed upon to 
part with, In his time uſury was ſo exorbitant, that it 
amounted to cent. per cent. He endeavored to reſtrain - 
it, by preaching, and by bringing the offenders into the 
— commiſſion, but met with great oppoſition, 
After a life full of troubles and contention, owing prin- 
Ccipally to the iniquity of the times, our learned primate 
left this world on the tenth of July, 1588, in the ſixty- 
ninth year of his age; and was buried in the collegiate 
church of Southwell, where a monument is erected to his 
emory, He was twice married; firſt, to a daughter of 
Mr. Sandes of Hex, a gentlewoman beautiful both in 
body and mind, which died at Straſburg of a conſump- 
tion: Secondly, to Cicely, ſiſter to Sir Thomas Milford, of 
Hartridge in == by whom he had ſeyen ſons, and two 
daughters, She lived till the year 1610. From Sir Sa- 
muel, the eldeſt fon, is deſcended the preſent lord Sandys. 
His Wokks. Several of his letters, and other papers, 
are inſerted in Strype's Annals; in his Life of archbiſhop 
Parker z and in his Life of archbiſhop /#hitgift ; likewiſe 
in biſhop Barpet's Hiſtory of the Reformation; And in 
other places, ——In 1616, two and twenty of his ſermons 
were collected together, and printed at London, in a ſmall 
4to with this title, “ Sermons of the moſt Reverend Fa- 
ther in GOD, Edwin Archbiſhop of Yorke, Primat and 
Metropolitane of England, Some whereof were preached 
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in the parts beyond the ſeas, in the time of his exile, in 
the raigne of Queene Marie. The reſidue, in ſuch places 
of preferment as he enjoyed under her late Majeſtie, Queene 
Elizabeth, of famous memorie : viz. He was in Anno D. 
1559, firſt conſecrated Biſhop of Woreęſter; and thence 
tranſlated to Landon in Anno D. 1570, and then removed 
to York in Aune D. 1576. With a Preface to the Chriſ- 
tian Readers of their vie and benefit; by a moſt reuerend 
Father now living.” Two of them were preached at Straſ- 
burg; four before the queen; one before the parliament ; 
five at York; and moſt of the reſt at Paul's Croſs, His 
ſtyle is good, much ſuperior to the generality of the wri- 
ters of thoſe times, He alſo oublithed A Relation of a 
Journey begun An. Dom. 1610, or his Travels to the 

oly Land, and other places; adorned with cuts, taken 
moſtly from the Devotiſſimo Viagio di Zullarda, - Roma, 
1587, 4to. | | 


WILLIAM FULKE, D.D. 


| _ HIS very eminent and learned divine of the Church 
of England was born, and received the firſt part of 
his education, in London, He was a youth of great parts 
and ſpirit; and it is reported of him, that having a lite- 
rary conteſt with the famous Edward Campian, while he 
was at ſchool, and loſing the ſilver pen which was pro- 
poſed to the victor, he was ſeized with grief and anger, 
to the higheſt degree imaginable, Afterwards he was ſent 
to St, John's-college in Cambridge, in the year 1555, of 
which he was choſen fellow in the year 1564. He had 
ſpent ſix years of this interval, in the ſtudy of the law at 
Cli ford s-inn, agreeable to his father's humor and incli- 
nation; who was ſo offended at his returning to college, 
that he refuſed to grant him any ſupplies, although he 
was very rich, #ulke, however, eaſily made his way, 
his parts and learning, He applied himſelf to mathe- 
matics; to languages, the oriental in particular to divi- 
nity: And — eminent, and publiſhed books in 
them all. In proceſs of time, he was ſuſpected of puri- 
taniſm, with which he was ſuppoſed to be infected by 
Carturigbt, the divinity profeſſor, and his intimate _ + 
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And on this account was expelled his college. He took 
lodyings in the town, and maintained himſelf for ſome- 
time by reading lectures. The earl of Leicefler, laboring 
at that time to ingratiate himſelf with the eminent divines 
of all denominations and principles, as thinking the 
would be his beſt ſupport in time of need, took Pull: 
under his patronage; and in the year 1571, preſented him 
to the living of Marla, in the county of Eſſex, and two 
after to that of Didington in Suffolk. Soon after, 
the ear] ſent him to Cambridge with a mandamus for his 
doctor of divinity's degree, in order to qualify him to 
attend, as he afterwards did, an embaſſador into France. 
Upon his return, he was made maſter of Pembroke-hall, 
and Margaret profeſſor of divinity, in Cambridge; and, 
in poſſeſſion of theſe preferments, he died in Auguf/t, 1589, 
and was buried on the twenty- eighth of that month at his 
rectory at Didington. He had a wife and family... . 

His Works are very numerous; written in Latin and 
Engliſh; levelled chiefly againſt the Papiſts; and dedicated, 
ſeveral of them, to Q. Elizabeth and the earl of Leiceſter. The 
moſt conſiderable of them is his Confutation of the Rhe- 
miſh Teſtament,” printed in 1580, and reprinted in 1601. 
The occaſion was as follows: The Exgliſb Papiſts in the 
ſeminary at Rheims perceiving, as Fuller obſerves in his 
book entitled, The Englih Worthis, that they could no 
longer © blindfold their laity from the ſcriptures, reſolved 
to fit them with falſe ſpectacles; and ſet forth the Rhe- 
miſb tranſlation,” in oppoſition to the Proteſtant ver- 
ſions. No man fitter, ſays a late eminent hiſtorian, in 
point either of learning or of grace, to ſtand forth in the 
name of the church of England, than Dr. Fulle, maſter 
of Pembroke-hall, and Margaret, profeſſor of divinity in 
Cambridge. He accordingly undertook, and ſucceſsfully 
accompliſhed, an entire refutation of the popiſh verſion 
and commentary. It is entitled “ The Text of the New 
% Teſtament of Jeſas Chrift, tranſlated out of the vulgar 
<< Latin by the Papiſts of the traiterous Seminarie Rhemes - 
„Wich Arguments of Books, Chapters, and Annota- 
tions, pretending to diſcover the Corruptions of divers 
« "Tranſlations, and to clear the Controverſies of thoſe 
« Days. Whereunto is added the Tranſlation out of the 
Original Greet, commonly uſed in the Church of Eng- 
** land: With a Confutation of all ſuch Arguments, 
% Gloſſes, and Annotations, as containe manifeſt Im- 
, pietie of Hereſie, Treaſon, and Slander againſt the 
« Catholicke Church of God, and the true Teachers 
— | thereof, 
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te thereof, or the Tranſlations uſed in the Church of 
« England, The whole Worke, peruſed and N 
6, in divers places by the Author's owne Hand before his 
« death; with ſundry Quotations and Authorities out of 
« Holy Scriptures, . Councils, Fathers, and Hiſtory : 
« More amply than in the former Edition.” — This Work 
was publiſhed again in 1617, and 1633, in folio, as it 
was before. It is one of thoſe, which the Author dedi- 
cated to the queen. The late great and good Mr. Herv 
(though he was, ſometimes, rather too candid and indiſ- 
criminate, in his public. recommendation of books) paſſed 
a very juſt encomium on Dr. Fulke's noble performance; 
which he ſtyles, a valuable Piece of antient Controverſy 
and Criticiſm, full of ſound Divinity, weighty Argu- 
ments, and important Obſervations.” Adding, Would 
© the young Student be taught to diſcover the very Sznews 
of Popery, and be enabled to give an Effectual Blow to 
© that ucatden of TY ſcarce know a Treatiſe 
better calculated for the Purpoſe,” 3 


IEROM ZANCHIUS. © 
1 has been aſſerted, that this great divine was born at 

Alzano, a town of [taly, ſituate in the valley of Seri, 
or Serio, But the learned John Sturmius, who was not 
only Zanchius's contemporary, but one of his moſt. inti- 
mate friends, expreſsly affirms, in a ſpeech delivered on a 
public and important occaſion, that he was nobili natus fa- 
milid Bergomi ; born of an illuſtrious family, at Bergamo, 
the capital of a little province, in the  North-1H/e/t. of 
Italy ; antiently, a part of Gallia Ciſpadana; but, in the 
year 1428, made a parcel of the Venetian territory; as it 
ſtill continues. I look upon Sturmius's teſtimony, as de- 
Ciſtve : It being hardly credible that he could miſtake the 
native place of a colleague, whom he ſo highly. valued, 
who was living at the very time, and with whom he had 
opportunity of converſing daily. Sturmius adds, that 


there was then remaining, at Bergamo, a fortreſs built 
(probably by ſome of Zanchius's anceſtors) known by the 
name of the Zanchian Tower, | 


- 
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In this city was our Author born, February 2, 1516. 
At the time of his birth, part of the public ſervice then 
8 was, a light to lighten the Gentiles, &c. And, 

y GOD's good providence, the Reformation broke 
forth, the very next year, in Germany, under the auſpices 
of Luther ; and began to ſpread far and wide. 

At the age of twelve years, Zanchius loſt his father, 
who died of the plague, A. D. 1528. His mother ſur. 
vived her huſband but three years. Deprived thus of 
both his parents, Zanchius reſolved on a monaſtic life: 
And accordingly joined himſelf to a ſociety of Canons Re- 
gular. He did this, partly to improve himſelf in litera- 
ture, and partly for the ſake of being with ſome of his re- 

tions, who had before entered themſelves of that houſe, 

ere he continued nineteen years; chiefly devoting his 
ſtudies to Ariſtotle, the languages, and ſchool-divinity. 
It was his happineſs to become acquainted, very eatly 
in life, with Celſus Maximinian, count of Martinen- 
go: Who, from being, like Zanchins, a bigoted Papiſt, 
by education; became, afterwards, a burning and ſhin- 
ing light in the Reformed church. Of our Author's 
intimacy with this excellent nobleman, and its bleſſed 
effects, himſelf gives us the following account: “1 
« left {tgly for the goſpel's ſake; to which I was not 
&« a. little animated, by the example of count Maximiniaon, 
« a learned and pious perſonage, and my moſt dear bro- 
« ther in the Lord. We had lived together, under one 
* roof, and in a ſtate of the ſtricteſt religious friendſhip, 
« for the greater part of ſixteen years; being, both of 
6“ us, canons regular; of, nearly, the ſame age and ſtand- 
« ing; uniſons in temper and diſpoſition ; purſuing the 
c ſame courſe of ſtudies; and, which was better ſtill, 
« joint hearers of Peter Martyr, when that apoſtolic man 
« publicly expounded St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans, 
« and gave private lectures on the Pſalms to us his 
„ monks.” From this memorable period we are, evi- 
dently, to date the era of Zanchius's awakening to a true 
fight and experimental ſenſe of divine things. His friend 
the count, and the learned Tremellius, were alſo convert - 
ed, about the ſame time, under the miniſtry of Martyr. 
This happy change being effected, out Author's ſtu. 
dies began to run in a new channel.“ The count (ſays 
he) and myſelf betook ourſelves to a diligent reading of 
« the holy ſcriptures; To which we joined a peruſal of the 
«© beſt of the fathers, and particularly St, Auſlin. For ſome 
AL 2 6 years, 
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te years, we went on thus in private ; and, in public, we 
e preached the goſpel, as far as we were able, in its pu- 
© rity, The count, whoſe gifts and graces were abun+ 
<« dantly ſuperior to mine, preached with much greater 
enlargement of ſpirit, and freedom of utterance, than I 
© could ever pretend to: It was, therefore, no wonder 
e that he found himſelf conſtrained to fly his country 
<« before I was, The territory of the Griſens was his im- 
© mediate place of retreat: From whence removing ſoon 
« after, he ſettled at Geneva; where he commenced the 
« firſt paſtor of the Proteſtant Italian church in that 
« city. Having faithfully executed this ſacred office, 
for ſome years, he at length comfortably fell aſleep in 
% Chrift,” A. D. 1 $58, after having, on his death-bed, 
commended the overſight of his flock to the great Calvin, 

It was in the year 1550, that Peter Martyr himſelf was 
obliged to quit /taly, where he could no longer 2323 
nor even ſtay, with ſafety, Toward the latter end of the 
ſame year, eighteen of his diſciples were forced to follow 
their maſter from their native land; of which number 
Zanchius was one. Being thus a refugee, or, as himſelf 
uſed to expreſs it, “delivered from his Balyloniſb cap- 
« tivity” he went into Gri/ony, where he continued up- 
wards of eight months ; and then to Geneva, where, after 
a ſtay of near a twelvemonth, he received an invitation 
to England (upon the recommendation of Peter Martyr, 
then in this kingdom) to fill a divinity-profeſſorſhip here 
I ſuppoſe, at Oxford, where Martyr had been for ſome 
time ſettled. Zanchius embraced the offer, and began his 
Journey ; but was detained on his way by a counter invi- 
tation to Straſdurg, where the divinity chair had been lately 
vacated by the death of the excellent Caſpar Hedio. 

Zanchius was fixed at Straſburg, A.D. 1553, and taught 
there almoſt eleven years: But not without ſome uneaſi- 
neſs to himſelf, occaſioned by the malicious oppoſition 
of ſeveral, who perſecuted him for much the ſame reaſon 
that Cain hated righteous Abel, 1 John iii. 12. Matters, 
however, went on tolerably, during the life-time of Stur- 
mius ; who was then at the head of the univerſity, and 
Zanchius's fait friend. At Straſburg it was that he pre» 
ſented the famous declaration of his faith concerning pre- 
deſtination, final perſeverance, and the Lord's ſupper. 
He gave it in to the ſenate October 224 1562: 

In proportion as the old ſenators and diyines died off, 
one by one, Zanchius's ſituation at Straſburg grew more 
and more uncomfortable. Matters at length came to that 
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height, that he was required to ſubſcribe to the Augſburg 
confeſſion, -on pain of loſing his profeſſorſhip. After 

mature deliberation, he did indeed ſubſcribe; but with 
' this declared reſtriction, mods orthodox intelligatur ; ** that 
« it ſhould be underſtood only in an orthodox ſenſe.” 
Notwithſtanding the expreſs limitation with which he 
fettered his ſubſcription, ſtill this great and good man 
ſeems, for peace ſake, to have granted too much, con- 
cerning the manner of Chri/?'s preſence in the Lord's ſup- 

r; as appears by the firſt of the three theſes, maintained 
by him about this time. 5 | 

Not content with Zanchius's conceſſions, ſeveral of the 
Straſburg bigots perſiſted in raiſing a controverſial duſt ; 
particularly 2 Marbach, native of Schawben, or Swa- 
bia A turbulent, unſteady theologiſt ; pedantic, and abu- 
five ; a weak, but hery diſputer, who delighted to live in 
the ſmoke of contention and virulent debate. He was, 
among the reſt of his good qualities, exceſſively loqua- 
cious; which made Zuther ſay of him, on a very public 
occaſion, Ori bujus Suevi nunquam aranee poterunt telas 
texere; this talkative Swab:an need not be afraid of ſpi- 
ders; for he keeps his lips in ſuch conſtant motion, that 
© no ſpider will ever be able to weave a cobweb on his 
mouth.“ His opponents tendered accuſations againſt 
him, of errors in point of doctrine; particularly for his 
ſuppoſed heterodoxy concerning the nature of the Lord's 
ſupper; his denial of the ubiquity of Chriſt's natural 
body, and his proteſting againſt the lawfulneſs of images, 
&c. Nay, they even went ſo far, as to charge him with 
unſound opinions concerning predeſtination and the per- 
ſeverance of the truly regenerate : So early did ſome of 
Luther's pretended diſciples, after the death of that glo- 
rious Reformer (and he had not been dead at this time 
above fifteen years) begin to fall off from the doctrines he 
taught, though my ſtill had the effrontery to call them- 
ſelves by his name ! 

A grand occaſion of this diſſention, was a book con- 
cerning the euchariſt, and in defence of conſubſtantia- 
tion, written by one Heſbufius; a fierce, invidious Preach- 
er, who laviſhed the opprobrious names of heretic and 
atheiſt on all, without diſtinction, whoſe religious ſyſtem 
went an hair's breadth above or below his own ſtandard, 
In his preface, he groſly reflected on the elector palatine, 
——— III.) Peter —— Bullinger, Calvin, Zuinglius, 


ecolampadins, and other great divines of that age. Zan- 
chius, in mere reſpect to theſe venerable names, did, in 
a con- 
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concert with the learned Sturmius, prevail with the ma- 
iſtrates of Straſburg. to prohibit the impreſſion. Mr. 
Bayle is ſo candid as to acknowledge, that Zanchizs 
© cauſed this book to be ſuppreſſed, not on account of 
< its doctrine, which he left to the judgement of the 
© church; but for the calumnies of the preface.” Zan- 
chius was a zealous friend to religious liberty. He had 
too great a ſhare of good ſenſe and real religion, to pur- 
ſue any meaſures, which, ſimply tended either to reſtrain 
men from. declaring their principles with ſafety, or to 
ſhackle the human mind in its enquiries after truth. But 
he ardently wiſhed to ſee the contending parties, of every 
denomination, carry on their debates with Chriſtian meek- 
neſs, modeſty, and benevolence : And, where theſe ami- 
able ingredients were wanting, he looked upon diſputa- 
tion as a malignant fever, lO the health, peace, 
and ſafety of the church. When candor is loſt, truth is 

rarely found, | C | 
Notwithſtanding the precautions taken by the magiſ- 
trates, Hehuſius's incendiary piece ſtole through the preſs: 
And Zanchius's efforts, to ſtifle its publication, were looked 
upon, by the author's party, as an injury never to be for- 
2 They left no methods uneſſayed, to remove him 
rom his profeſſorſhip. Many compromizing expedients 
were propoſed, by the moderate of both parties. The 
chapter of St. Thomas (of which Zanchiut himſelf was a 
canon) met, to- conſider what courſe ſhould be purſued. 
By them, it was referred to a ſelect committee of thirteen. 
Janchius offered to debate the agitated points, in a friendly 
and peaceable manner, with his opponents : W hich offer 
not being accepted, he made ſeveral journies ta other 
churches and univerſities in different parts of Germany 
and requeſted their opinions : Which he brought with 
him in writing. Things, however, could not be ſettled, 
till the ſenate of — — convened an aſſembly, from 
other diſtricts, conſiſting partly of divines, and partly of 
perſons learned in the laws. Theſe referees, after hear- 
ing both ſides, recurred to the old, fruitleſs expedient, of 
agreeing on certain articles, to which they adviſed each 
party to ſubſcribe. Zanchius, deſirous of laying theſe un- 
chriſtian heats, and, at the ſame time, no leſs determined 
to preſerve integrity and a good conſcience; ſubſcribed 
in theſe cautious terms: Hanc doctrinæ formulam ut piam 
agnoſca, ita etiam recipis: 1 e this ſummary 
of doctrine to be pious, and ſo I admit it.“ This 
condeſcenſion, on Zanchius's part, was not followed b 
_ M2 thoſe 
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thoſe praceful effects, which were expected. The peace 
was too looſely patched up, to be of any long duration. 
His adverſaries began to worry him afreſh; and, juſt as 
meaſures were bringing on the cafpet, for a new and more 
laſting compromiſe, our divine received an invitation to 
the church of Obiavenna, ſituate on the borders of Ituhy, 
and in the territory of the Gri/ons. 

 Anguſiin Mainard, paſtor of that place, was lately dead; 
and a meſſenger arrived, to let Zanchius know that he 
was choſen to ſucceed him. Having very ſlender proſpe& 
of peace at Straſburg, he obtained the conſent of the ſe- 
nate to refign his canonry of St. Thomas, and proſeſſor- 
ſhip of divinity, Whilſt the above debates were depend- 
ing, he had received — 5 invitations to Zurich, Geneva, 
Leyden, Heidelberg, Marpurg, and Lauſanne: But, till he 
had ſeen the reſult of things at Straſburg, he did not judge 
any of theſe calls ſufficiently providential to determine 
his removal, 

© He left Straſburg in November, 1563, and entered on his 
paſtoral charge at Chiavenna, the beginning of January 
following. But he had not long been there, before the 
town was viſited by a diſmal peſtilence, which, within 
the ſpace of feven months, carried off twelve hundred of 
the inhabitants. Zanchius, however, continued to exerciſe 
his miniſtry, as long as there was an aſſembly to preach 


to. At length, the far greater part of the towns-men 


being ſwept away, he retreated for a while, with his fa- 
mily, to an adjoining mountain. His own account is 
this (tom. vii. part x. col. 36, 37.) + Mainard, my pious 
& predecefſor, had often forecold the calamity, with which 
«the town of Chiavenna has been ſince viſited, All the 
„ inhabitants have been too well convinced, that that 
% holy man of GOD did not propheſy at random. When 
* the plague actually began to make havock, I enforced 
© repentance and faith, while I had a place to preach in, 
* or any congrepation to hear. —Many being dead, and 
* others Having fled the town (like ſhip-wrecked mari- 
© ners, who, to avoid inſtant deſtruction, make toward 
& what coaſt they can); but very few remained: And, 
of theſe remaining few, ſome were almoſt terrified to 
death, others were ſolely employed in taking care of the 
„fick, and others in guarding the walls. They con- 
« curred in adviſing me to conſult my own ſafety, by 
* withdrawing, for a time, till the indignation coul 

% be overpaſt. I betook myſelf, therefore, with all my 


_ ** family, to an high mountain, not a vaſt way from the 


© town, 
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$ town, yet remote from human converſe, and peculiatiy 
„ formed for ' contetnplation and unmoleſted retirement. 
„Here we led a ſolitary life, for three months and an 
5 half. I devoted my, time, chiefly, to meditation ang 
« writing; to prayer, and reading the ſcriptures. I never 
ce was happier in my own foul, nor enjoyed a better ſhare 
of health,” Afterwards, the plague #4 whrkae to abate, 
he quitted his retreat, and reſumed the public exerciſe of 
his function. Bis X n 

After four years continuance at Chiavenna, Frederic III. 
elector palatine, prevailed with him to accept a divinity 
profeſſorſhip, in the univerſity of Heidelberg, upon the 
deceaſe of the famous Zachary Urſin. In the beginning 
of the year 1568, Zanchius entered on his new fituation : 
and, ſhortly after, opened the chair, with an admirable 
oration, De conſervands in eccleſid pure puto verbo Dei. In 
the ſame year, he received his doctor's degree: The elec- 
tor palatine, and his ſon, prince Caſimir, honoring the 
ceremony with their preſence. 

He had not been long ſettled in the palatinate, when 
the elector (one of the moſt amiable and religious princes 
of that age) ſtrongly ſolicited him to confirm and eluci- 
date the doQrine of the Trinity, by writing a profeſſed 
treatiſe on that moſt important ſubject: eſiring him, 
moreover, to be very particular and explicit, in canvaſſip 
the arguments made uſe of by the Socinians ; who h 
then fixed their head-quarters in Poland and Tranſylvania, 
and were exhauſting yy artiſice, of ſophiſtry and ſub- 
terfuge, to degrade the Son and Spirit of GOD to the 
level of mere creatures. Zanchius accordingly 2 
his leiſure hours in obeying this y_ command. His 
maſterly and elaborate treatiſe De Dei natura ; and that 
De tribus Elobim uno eodemque Fehoud ; were written on 
this occaſion : Treatiſes, fraught with the moſt ſolid learn- 
ing and argument; breathing, at the ſame time, the amia- 
ble ſpirit of genuine candor and tranſparent piety. Among 
a variety of intereſting particulars, he does not omit to 
inform his Readers, that Lelius Socinus, and other fayor- 
ers of the Servetian hypotheſis, had ſpared neither pains, 
nor art, to pervert his judgement, and win him over to 
their party : But that, fading him inflexible, they had 
broke off all intercourſe with him; and, from artful adu- 
lators, commenced his determined enemies. An event 
this, which he even looked upon as a bleſſing, and for 
which he conceived himſelf bound to render his beſt 


thanks to the ſupreme head of the church, Chriſt D. 


— 
— 


—He retained his profeſſorſhip at Heidelberg ten years; 
when the elector Frederic being dead, he removed to New- 
fladt, the reſidence of prince John Caſimir, count pala- 
tine. Here he choſe to fix his ſtation for the preſent, in 
2 to two invitations he had juſt received; one 

rom the univerſity of Leyden, then lately opened; the 
other from the Proteſtant church at Antwerp.—The con- 
duct of Divine Providence, reſpecting Zanchius's frequent 
removals, is very obſervable. He was a lover of peace, 
and paſſionately fond of retirement. But he was too bright 
a luminary to be always continued in one place. he 
falt of the carth muſt be ſprinkled here and there, in or- 
der to be extenſively uſeful, and to ſeaſon the church 
throughout, Hence G OD's faithful miniſters, like the 
officers in a monarch's army, are quartered in various 
places; ſtationed and remanded hither and thither, as may 
moſt conduce to their Maſter's ſervice. 

The church of New/tadt, enjoyed our Author upwards 
of ſeven years. Being, by that time, far advanced in life, 
and the infirmities of age coming on him very faſt, he 
found himſelf obliged to ceaſe from that conſtant ſeries of 
labor, and intenſeneſs of application, which he had, fa 
long, and ſo indefatigably, undergone. He was, at his 
own requeſt, diſmiſſed, from public ſervice, at New/tadt, 
by the elector Caſimir; receiving, at the ſame time, very 
ſubſtantial marks of reſpect and favor from that religious 
and generous prince. 

From Newſladt, he repaired, once more, to Heidelberg; 
chiefly with a view to ſee ſome of his old friends. This 
proyed his laſt removal on earth: For, ſhortly after, his 
foul, now ripe for glory, dropt the body, and aſcended ta 
heaven, about ſix in the morning of November 19, 1590, 
in the ſeventy-hifth year of his age. His remains were 
interred at Heidelberg, in the college chapel of St. Peter; 
where a ſmall monumental ſtone was ſet up to his me- 
mory, with this inſcription ; ,, 


" HIERONYMI hic ſunt condiia ofa ZANCHII, 
Ttali ; exulantis, CHRISTI amore, à patrid - 
| 2 Theologus quantus — et Pliloſophus, 
ev, hoc, Libri editi ab Eo plurimi; 
eftantur hoc, quos voce docuit in Scholis; 
I que auditre Eum docentem eccleſias. 
unc ergo, quamvis hint migrarit Spirit, 
Claro tamen nobis remanſit nomine, 


Deceſſit A. MDXC, Die 19. Novemb. | 


Here 
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Here Zancunv reſts, whom love of truth conftrain'd 
To quit his own and ſeek a foreign. land. 

How good and great he was, how form'd'to ſhine, 
How fraught with ſcience human and divine; | 
Sufficient proof his num'rous writings give, 

And thoſe who heard him teach and ſaw him live, 
Earth ſtill enjoys him, tho? his ſoul is fled : 

His name is deathleſs, tho” his duſt be dead. 


He departed hence in the year 1590, and on the nine- 

teenth day of November, x | 

One cannot help lamenting, that no more is to be col- 
lected concerning this incomparable man, than a few out- 
lines of his life ; comprizing little elſe but a dry detail of 
dates and removals. 

Some very old and ſcarce prints, ſtruck from engrav- 
ings on wood, repreſent him as extremely corpulent, even 
to unwieldineſs: And yet, from the * extent, 
profoundneſs, and exquiſite activity, of his learning, 
Judgement, and genius, one might well nigh be induced 
to imagine, that he conſiſted entirely of ſoul, without 
any dead weight of body at all. By the favor of Dr. 
Gifford, of the Britiſh Muſeum, we can preſent our Read- 
ers with a fine print taken from an antient, and, we believe, 
Original painting. But however, of his mind, his wri- 
tings preſent us with the lovglieſt image. He ſeems to 
have been poſſeſſed, and in a very ſuperior degree, of thoſe 
graces, virtues, and abilities, which ennoble and exalt 
human nature to the higheſt elevation it is capable of be- 
low. His clear inſight into the truths of the goſpel, is 
wonderful ; efpenialy; conſidering that the church of 
G OD was but juſt emerging from the long and diſmal 
night of popiſh darkneſs, and himſelf, previous to his 
converſion, as deeply plunged in the ſhades as any. It is 
a bleſſing, which but few are favored with, to ſtep, al- 
moſt at once, out of midnight into meridian day. He was 
thoroughly experienced in the divine life of the ſoul 3 and 
an happy ſubject of that internal kingdom of GO, 
which lies in righteouſneſs, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghoſt. This enabled him to ſuſtain that violence of op- 
poſition, which he, almoſt conſtantly, met with. Few 
perſons have, ordinarily, borne a larger ſhare of the croſs ; 
and, perhaps, none were enabled to ſuſtain it better. In him 
were happily centred all the meek benevolence of charity, 
and all the adamantine firmneſs of intrepidity: Qualities, 
alas! not conſtantly united in men of orthodoxy and 
learning. 

He 


He was intimately converſant with the writings of the 
fathers, and of the philoſophers of that and the preceding 
times. His mode 7 and humility were ſingular, No 
man was ever more ſtudious to preſerve peace in the church 
of Chrift nor more highly reliſhed the pleaſures of learned 
and religious friendſhip. For ſome time before his de- 
ceaſe, it pleaſed G O D to deprive him of his eye-ſight : 
For this ſeems to be the meaning of the excellent Met. 
chior Adam; from whom is borrowed much of the preced- 
ing account. 

is WoRKks, which, with his Letters, and ſome other 
ſmall pieces included, are divided into 9 tomes, were col- 
lected and publiſhed, by his executors, ſome years after 
his death; and are uſually bound together in 3 vols. folio, 
His admirable treatiſe on Prede//ination has been tranſlate 
into Eugliſb by Mr. Toplady. He was twice martied, an 
had ſeveral children; none of which appear to have ſurs 
vived him, 


JAMES ANDREAS. 


T\HIS famous Lutheran divine, of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, was born at Maibling, in the duchy of Vir- 
temberg, on the_twenty-fifth of March, 1528. His pa- 
rents, being poor, intended to bring him up to ſome me- 
chanical buſineſs, and bad agreed with a carpenter for 
that purpoſe; but ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, having 
diſcovered in him the marks of a promiſing genius, con- 
tributed. to ſupport him in the proſecution of his ſtudies: 
He was accordingly educated under Alexander Marcoleon, 
and in a ſhort ſpace acquired a competent knowledge of 
the Latin and Greek, together with logic and rhetoric. 
In 1541, be was ſent to Ealing, where he took his degree 
of bachelor of arts two years after; and, having fini 
his courſe of philoſophy in 1545, he became maſter of 
arts. In 1546, he was appointed miniſter of the church 
of Stutgard, the metropolis of the duchy of irtemberg ;. 
dut, upon the publication of the Interim, he was obliged 
do return to Tubing, where be performed the duty of mi- 
niſter. In 1553, he took his degree of doctor in — 
1 an 


a 2 8 a4. - of 
and was appointed paſtor of the church of Gopping, and 


ſuperintendant of the neighboring churches. In 1557, 
he went to the diet of Rati/bon with Chriſtopher duke of 
I/Virtemberg, and was appointed one of the ſecretaries at 
the conference at Worms between the papiſts and the di- 
vines of the Auguſtan confeffion. The ſame year he pub- 
liſhed his firſt work, De cana Domini, 2 the Lord's 
de ſupper.” In 1558, he wrote a reply to Staphylus's book 
againſt Luther, In 1559, he was ſent to Aug /burg, where 
the diet of the empire was held. In 1561, he was ſent to 
Paris to be preſent at the conference of Poiſſi, but it broke 
up before he came thither. Upon this return, he was ap- 
pointed chancellor and rector of the univerſity of Tubing, 
In 1565, he was invited to eſtabliſh a church at Hagenaw, 
an imperial city, where he preached ſeveral ſermons upon 
the principal points of the Chriſtian religion, which were 
afterwards printed. In 1568, he affiſted Julius, duke of 
Brunſwick, in reforming'his churches. In 1569, he took 
a journey to Heidelberg, Brunſwick, and Denmark. 

In 1570, he went to Miſnia and Prague, where the em- 
peror Maximilian II. had a converſation with him = 
an agreement in religion. In 1573, he was ſent to Mem- 
ming, an imperial town, to * the: progreſs of the Zuin- 
glian doctrine, propagated by Euſebius Cleber; who being 
admoniſhed by Andreas, before the ſenate, and continuing 
inflexible, was removed from his miniſtry, He went 
afterwards to Lindaw, an imperial town upon the Maine, 
where he had a conference with Tobias Rupius, miniſter 
of that church, who had embraced the tenets of Flaccius 
Illyricus, and confuted him before the ſenate and all the 
people. In the beginning of the year 1576, he was ſent 
for by Philip Lewis, count palatine of the Rhine, to con- 
ſult upon eccleſiaſtical affairs: And, by the magiſtrates of 
Ratiſbon, to determine a diſpute between the miniſters of 
that church and the ſenate, concerning excommunication. 
While he was abſent upon theſe affairs, Augu/tus, elector 
of Saxony, wrote letters to Lewis, duke of Wirtemberg, to 
deſire the aſſiſtance of Andreas; becauſe he found that the 
divines of Mirtemberg had introduced the Zuinglian docs 
trines, and propagated them among the youth. Andreas 
therefore went to | nga in April following, and was pre- 
ſent at the aſſembly of divines held there, to ſettle a form 
of agreement, and put an-end to the diſputes which were 
raiſed in different parts. To this aſſembly the elector had 
likewiſe invited ſeveral other eminent divines, who wrote 
in conjunction a book, which was afterwards reviſed at 

Vor. II. N n Bergen. 
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Bergen. Andreas was ſent by the elector of Saxony, upon 
the ſame account, to Julius, duke of Brunſwick, Lewis, 
landgrave of Heſſe, and George, marquis of Brandenburg. 
In 1586, he was engaged in a conference, at Mompelgard, 
with Theodore Beza, concerning the Lord's ſupper, the 
perſon of Chriſt, predeſtination, baptiſm, the reformation 
of the popiſh churches, and other things; but this had 
the uſual event of all other conferences, which, though 
defigned, as Thuanus obſerves, to put an end to diſputes 
in Frinity, are often the occaſion of till greater. In 
1587, he was ſent to Nordling on church affairs; and, on 
his return, fell ſick, and publiſhed his confeſſion of 
faith, to obviate the imputations of his adverſaries : But 
he afterwards recovered, and was ſent for again to Ra- 
tiſbon, and then to Onoi/bach, by Frederick, marquis of 
Brandenburg. Upon the publications of the conference 
at Mompelgard abovementioned, he was accuſed of having 
falſely imputed ſome things to Beza, which the latter had 
never aſſerted ; he therefore went to Bern, to clear him- 
ſelf of the charge. His laſt public act was a conference 
at Baden, in November, 1589, with Fohn Piftorius. 
When he found death drawing near, he made a de- 
claration to ſeveral of his friends, concerning his con- 
ſtancy in the faith which he had preached, and pub- 
liſhed, for forty-four years. When his phyſician inquired 
of him, how he found himſelf ? He anſwered, “ By 
« nothing ſeparated from my God.” Soon afterwards, 
hearing the clock ſtrike, he aſked what hour it was? And 
upon Frog told it was six, he added, My hour ſhall 
« ſoon draw near.” He uſed many edifying expreſſions to 
thoſe about him, and declared great thankfulneſs to his 
racious GOD and Saviour for his manifold mercies to his 
body and ſoul. At length, he breathed out his ſoul with 
this ſentence ; Into thy Lands, O Lord, I commend my Spi- 
rit! His departure was on the ſeventh of January, 1590, 
in the ſixty-ſecond year of his age. The following cha- 
racter is given him by Melchior Adam. He was, (ſays 
© this Author), an excellent preacher, had an eaſy man- 
© ner of inſtructing the people, and delivered the moſt ob- 
© ſcure points in ſuch a perſpicuous ſtyle, that they were 
© underſtood by the generality of the audience, When 
© he exhorted them to the retormation of their lives, or 
© remonſtrated againſt fin, he made uſe of great energy of 
language and elevation of voice, being extremely well 
6 ualified both by nature and art for moving the paf- 
© fions; and when there was occaſion for it, his elo- 
"EY * quence 
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© ſuch vehemence that he would ſweat all over his body, 


even in the midſt of winter. In executing the ſeveral 
branches of his duty, he ſpared no labour, and was de- 
terred hy no fatigue, He was perpetually engaged in 
compoſing ſome work or other, or in writing letters, 
upon various ſubjects, to perſons of all ranks who con- 
ſulted him: Theſe things he diſpatched with admirable 
quickneſs and ſucceſs, There was hardly a day palled, 
but he gave advice to ſeveral perſons; being always 
ready to gratify thoſe who ſolicited his aſſiſtance. He 
was in great favour with ſome princes and men of the 
higheſt rank, his converſation being very agreeable and 
facetious. He had a warm zeal for the religion which 
he profeſſed, and was extremely forry whenever he heard 
that any perſon had —. it.“ 
He wrote a great number of Books; the moſt remark- 
able of which was his book On Concord ;” and ſome 
Treatiſes he had wrote on the Ubiquity of Chriſt.” 
He labored much and ſtrove long for concord; but 
he might have taken up the words of the Pſalmiſt, 
and ſaid, My ſoul is among lions, and I lie even among 
them that are * on fire, even the ſons of men, whoſe teeth 
are ſpears and arrows, and their TONGUE @ ſharp ſword. 
Pſalm lvii. 4. He fared as people do, who interpoſe be- 
tween combatants,—get blows from both ſides, and be 
thanked by neither. His reward was not from men, but 
from HIM, who hath a particular bleſſing for the peace- 
makers. 

By his excellent and affectionate wife, he had no leſs 
than eighteen children, nine of whom ſurvived him. 
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THOMAS. Coors, 
BISHOP or WINCHESTER. 


Homas Cooper, a learned Engliſh biſhop, was born at 
Oxford, about the year 1517, and educated in gram- 
mar learning in the ſchool adjoining to St. Mary Mag- 
dalen- college; of which, having made a great progreſs, and 
gained a high reputation, he was elected firſt demi, then 
probationer in the year 1539, and perpetual fellow the 
n 2 yea? 
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after. He quitted his fellowſhip in the year 1546, 
oh then married, as it is ſuppoſed; and when Q. Mary. 
came to the crown, applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, 
and taking a bachelor's degree, practiſed in that faculty 
at Oxford, He did this, becauſe he was ſecretly inclined 
to the Proteſtant religion; and therefore, upon the death 
of that queen, returned to his former ſtudy of divinity. 
Upon the eighteenth of March, 156%, he took a doc- 
tor of divinity's degree, and about that time was made dean 
of Chrift-church in Oxford. In 1569, he was made dean 
of Glouceſter, and the year after biſhop of Lincoln. Upon 
the twenty-ſeventh of Zuly, 1572, he preached a ſermon 
at St. Paul's Croſs, in vindication of the Church of Eng- 
land, and its liturgy; to which an anſwer was ſent him 
by a diſaffected perſon, which anſwer Mr. Strype hath 
pt; at length in his Annals of the Reformation; 

n the year 1577, the queen ſent him a letter to put a 
ſtop to thoſe public exerciſes, called propheſyings, in his 
dioceſe. Theſe propheſyings were grounded upon 1 Cor. 
xiv. 31. Te may all propheſy one by one, that all may learn, 
and all may be comforted, They were ſet on foot in ſeve- 
ral parts of the kingdom about the year 1571; and con- 
ſiſted of conferences among the clergy, for the better 
improving of themſelves, and one another,in the ga 
of ſcripture and divinity; but in 1577 were generally 
ſuppreſſed, on account of their being thought ſeminaries 
of puritaniſm. In the year 1584, he was tranſlated to 
the biſhopric of Vincheſter; which dioceſe abounding 
greatly with Papiſts, he petitioned the privy-council to 
ſuppreſs them, and among other methods propoſed, “that 
« an.hundred or two of obſtinate recuſants, luſty men, 
well able to labour, might by ſome convenient com- 
« miſſion be taken up, and be ſent into Flanders as 
« pioneers and labourers, whereby the country ſhould be 

diſburdened of a company of dangerous people, and 
the reſt that remained be put in ſome fear.“ | 
This reverend and holy Biſhop, as Mr. 1/4 calls 
him, upon the diſcovery of William Parry's treaſon, put 
out an order of prayer and thankſgiving: for the preſerva- 
tion of the queen's life and ſafety, to be uſed in the dio- 
ceſe of Winchefter; and on the ſeventeenth of November, 
1588, preached at St. Paul's Creſs, that being a day of 


* 


public thankſgiving, as well for the queen's acceſſion to 


the throne, as for the victory obtained over the . Spaniſh 
armada. He died at Winche/ter upon the twenty-ninth 
of April, 1594, and was buried in the cathed 2 
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Over his grave, which is on the ſouth fide of the choir, 
was ſoon after laid a flat marble, with a Latin inſcription 
in proſe and verſe, | 8 

His WRITINGS were, „1. The epitome of Chronicles 
from the ſeventeenth year after Chrift to 1540, and from 
thence afterwards to the year 1560, Lond. 1560, 4to. the 
two firſt parts of this Chronicle, and the beginning of the 
third, as far as the ſeventeenth year after Chrift, were 
compoſed by Thomas Languet, a young man of twenty- 
four years old; But he dying immaturely, Mr. Cooper 
finiſhed the work, and publithed it under the title of 
Pays Chronicle, though the rupning title of the firſt 
and ſecond parts is Languet's Chronicle, A faulty edition 
of this work was publiſhed ſurreptitiouſly in 1559 : But 
that of 1560 was reviſed and corrected by 12 Cooper. 
2. Theſaurus linguæ Romanæ & Britannice, c. and Difti- 
onarium hiſtoricum & poeticum, Lond. 1565, folio. This 
dictionary was ſo much eſteemed by Q. Elizabeth, that 
ſhe endeavored, as Mr. Nod tells us, to promote the 
Author for it in the church as high as ſhe could. It is 
an improvement of Bibliotheca Elite, Elyot's library or 
dictionary, printed at London in 1541, or, as ſome think, 
it is taken out of Robert Stephens's * linguæ La- 
ting, and out of Friſii lexicon Latino-Teutonicum. 3. A 
brief expoſition of ſuch chapters of the Old Teſtament, 
as uſually are read in the church at common prayer, on 
the Sundays throughout the year, Lond. 1573, 4to. 4. A 
Sermon at Fiennes 4 1575, Lond, 8yo, 5. Twelve Ser- 
mons, 1580, 4to. 6. An Admonition to the pcople of 
England, wherein are anſwered not only the flanderous 
untruths; reproachfully uttered by Martin, the libeller, 
but alſo many other crimes by ſome of his brbod, ob- 
jected generally againſt all biſhops and the chief of the 
clergy, 3 to deface and diſcredit the preſent ſtate 
of the church, Lond. 1589, 4to. This was an anſwer to 
9 ap Henry's books againſt the eſtabliſhed church, pub- 
iſhed under the name of Martin Mar-Prelate. Ap — 
or his club of puritans, replied to the biſhop's book, in 
two ludicrous pampblets, entitled, Ha* ye any work for a 
Cooper ? and, More work for a Cooper, . 
The character of this Biſhop has been repreſented in an 
advantageous light, by ſeveral writers. One ſtiles him a 
yery learned man ; eloquent and well acquainted with the 

nglih and Latin languages. Another fays, that he was 
a man of great gravity, learning, and holineſs of life. 
$ He was, (lays Anthony Mood, furniſhed with all kind 
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of learning, almoſt beyond all his contemporaries, and 
not only adorned the pulpit with his ſermons, but alfa 
the commonwealth of learning with his writings,” Of 
him, (fays Sir John Harrington,) I can ſay much, and 
I ſhould do him great wrong, if I ſhould ſay nothing : 
For he was indeed a reverend man, very well learned, 
exceeding induſtrious; and, which was in thoſe days 
counted a great praiſe to him, and a chief cauſe of his 
preferment, he wrote that great dictionary that yet bears 
his name. His life in Oxford was very commendable, 
and in ſome ſort ſaint-like; for, if it is ſaint-like to 
live unreprovable, to bear a croſs patiently, to forgive 
great injuries freely, this man's example 1s ſampleleſs 
in this age.“ He married a wife at Oxford, by whom he 
had two daughters; but he was not happy with her, ſhe 
proving unfaithful to his bed. The whole univerſity, 
6 (Sir John Harrington tells us,) in reverence of the man, 
and indignity of the matter, offered to ſeparate her from 
him by public authority, and fo to ſet him free, being 
© the innocent party : But he would by no means agree 
* thereto, alledging he knew his own infirmity, that he 
© might not live unmarried ; and to divorce and marry 
* again, he would not charge his conduct with ſo great 
+ a ſcandal.” And biſhop Godwin ſpeaks of him in a very 
emphatical ſtrain, | | ; | 
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WILLIAM WHITAKER, D. D. 


FILLIAM WHITAKER was born in the year 

' 1547, in the county of Lancaſter, where the fa- 
milies of both his father and mother had long reſided, and 
at a place called Holme, in the pariſh 'of Bournley; a 
mountainous ſituation, and ſuch as, on account of the 
purity of the air, is (if Cicero may be believed) the moſt 
proper for producing the beſt geniuſes, Mr. Fhitaker's 
parents were both of. honorable deſcent. His father, by 
hereditary right, poſſeſſed the antient inheritance of the 
IWhitakers, which had continued in that family for ſeveral 
ages. His mother was yet more honorable as to her birth, 
being deſcended from the two illuſtrious families of the 
 Tawnleys of Townley, and the Nowells of Read. He | * 
ä | 15 
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his childhood under the care af his parents, learning the 
firſt rudiments of grammar in the ſchool of Bournley, till 
the age of thirteen ; at which time Dr. Alex. Nowel!, his 
uncle, dean of St. Paul's, ſent for him to London, boarded 
him in his own houſe, and had him inſtructed by the maſ- 
ter of St. Paul's ſchool, till it was thought proper to 
ſend him to the univerſity. At the age of eighteen he 
was admitted of Trinity-college, Cambridge, under the tu- 
ition of Mr. t; where he followed his ſtudies with 
ſuch diligence and improvement, that he was firſt choſen 
ſcholar, and afterwards elected fellow, of that college. 
Being now in a more conſpicuous point of view, he began 
to ſhine among thoſe of his own age; and to give no mean 
ſpecimen of his extraordinary genius and learning: For, 
in all the ſcholaſtic diſputations, both in his own college 
and in the public ſchools, he always carried off with him 
extraordinary commendations, and the greateſt encomiums 
on his capacity. 

In due time, with univerſal applauſe, he took the de- 
gree of bachelor, and then that of maſter, in arts. His 
talents, conſiderable as they were, gave him no elation of 
mind; but he adorned them by his doctrine and modeſty. 
He did not, as too many univerſity-ſtudents do, after 
having taken their degrees, as if all their buſineſs was 
over, give themſelves up to eaſe and pleaſure; but became 
the-more eager in purſuit of knowledge, and followed his 
ſtudies with the greater afliduity and improvement. And 
that he might exhibit ſome proof of his labor, as well as 
his gratitude, he tranſlated into Greek, an excellent cate- 
chiſm of his uncle's, publiſhed in Latin, and dedicated 
this firſt fruit of his learning to his learned uncle Dr. 
Nowell. He was deſirous, alio, to ſhew his early reſpect 
to the church of England ; which he did in giving a Latin 
verſion of the book of Common-Prayer. He alſo tranſ- 
lated into Latin the polemical diſcourſe of our cele- 
brated biſhop Jewel againſt Harding; a diſputation writ- 
ten with the acuteſt judgement, and illuſtrated by the 
molt extenſive reading, in which twenty-ſeven queſtions 
are argued from ſcripture, and from the councils and fa- 
thers. This performance likewiſe met with univerſal ap- 
probation and applauſe. 

At this time the profeflorſhip of the philoſophy-chair be- 
ing vacant, Whitaker had the honor of that appointment 
conferred on him by the univerſity ; though he was yet a 
young man; and though it had been the cuſtom of the 
univerſity to chuſe one of the two proctors, who, as = is 
up- 
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fuppoſed, on account of their age and ſtanding, were 
deemed moſt properly qualified for that important charge: 
Whitaker was indeed young in years, but old in under- 
ſtanding ; and very converſant with the philoſophic 
writers. Therefore this province, which was ſo much 
the more difficult, as it was taken from others, and ſud- 
denly impoſed upon him, he managed with ſo much zeal, 
prudence, and ſucceſs, and as became a philoſopher, that, 
in a manner ſcarcely to be credited, he ſtruck all with the 
higheſt wonder at his learning and eloquence. 

At length, leaving Plato and Ariſtotle, which laſt he had 
cloſely ſtudied for a long time, he betook himſelf to the 
diligent ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures; to which, as indeed 
becomes a Chriſtian, he always attributed the only autho- 
rity for determining matters of faith, and for deciding re- 
ligious controverſies. He likewiſe diligently peruſed the 
modern divines, eſpecially the faithful and fincere inter- 
preters of GOD's word. And being a perſon of incre- 
dible application, he in a few years went through almoſt 
all the fathers, both Greet and Latin. He was ſo en- 
tirely devoted to this purſuit, that, it is ſaid, if, on any 
occaſion, either by the viſits of friends, or other avocati- 
ons, any part of the time he had allotted to reading was 
hoſt; he uſed to fit up at night till he had accompliſhed the 
taſk he had preſcribed himfelf for the preceding day. By 
this cloſe application to ſtudy, he improved greatly in 
knowledge, but at the ſame time ſo impaired the vigor of 
his body, that, it is ſuppoſed, he laid the foundation of 
thoſe complaints which followed him during the reſt of his 
life, and brought him carly to the grave. Vpbitater's 
great induſtry and parts ſtruck the attention and admira- 
tion of the head of the college, Dr. Ee at that time 

s archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who took great delight in him, and admitted 
him to the cloſeſt intimacy and friendſhip, not only while 
he was head of the college, but when he was afterwards 
biſhop of Worcefter, recommending to his care and tuition 
2 great number of young perſons of the firſt diſtinction. 
Our Author's Exerciſes upon the college theſis were 
handed about for the peruſal of the beſt divines ; as were 
alſo ſome popular ſermons delivered in the country; his 
Catechetical Lectures in the college; and likewiſe his in- 
nious Prælectiones in divinity, for his degree of bachelor 
in divinity; in all which, it might be queſtioned, whe- 
ther he ſhewed himſelf more the pious Chriſtian, or the 
learned divine, But all theſe performances were only 
' ſpecimens 
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ſpecimens of his induſtry and riſing greatneſs. At the 
2 commencement, in the year 1578, he delivered 


in St. 
was as remarkable for its ſound divinity, as for its pro- 
found erudition. After this, he handled, publicly in the 
ſchools, two theological queſtions, with great copiouſneſs 
and elegance, and defended them with that judgement 
and force, which became an able divine and acute diſ- 
puter. wor, performed the requiſite exerciſes, he took 
the degree of bachelor in divinity, with the utmoſt ap- 
plauſe. In a word, he acquitted himſelf with ſo much 
ingenuity and learning, that ſome of the heads of houſes 
and ſeveral of the ableſt divines, maintained a diſputation 
with him (a diſtinction paid only to firſt-rate abilities), 
from which he came off with the greateſt honor to him- 
ſelf, and the ſatis faction of others. 

After this ſucceſs, he reſted for a while; but in ſuch a 
way, that he was never leſs idle, than when he was idle. 
For in eaſe he thought of buſineſs; and in his retirement 
he furniſhed himſelf for his public miniſtrations ; probably 
preſaging in his own mind what ſoon came to paſs. Dr. 
Chaderton, then Regius profeſſor of divinity, being pro- 
moted to the dignity of biſhop, and reſigning both the 
preſidentſhip of Puzen's-college, and the profeſſarſhip ; 
Whitaker, younger in years than uſual, but riper in know- 
ledge and judgement, was choſen in his room. Whether 
he Rad the honor to be inveſted with theſe offices from his 
own merit, or the favor of the electors, or the ſolicitati- 
ons of his friends, cannot be doubted by any one, who 
either heard the lectures themſelves, from which a judge- 
ment is to be formed of each of the candidates; or knew 
the —_ of Whitaker, and his backwardneſs in aſking 
favors. However, ſome were highly diſpleaſed ; com- 
plaining that ſo young a man ſhould be preferred to an 
experienced old man ; and pretending to fear that he was 
not ſufficiently qualified for ſo weighty and important a 
charge, and that the reputation of the univerſity would 
ſuffer. But when it was urged, what he had written, 
the acuteneſs of his diſputations, and his extenſive read- 
ing ; added to his modeſty, piety, and the venerable gra- 
vity and prudence of his behavior, equal to that of the 
ripeſt age; his adverſaries were ſilenced, and even induced 
to hope, that the choice would be fully juſtihed by his 
conduct, Nor were they in the leaſt diſappointed : For, 
his extenſive reading, acute judgement, admirable ſtyle 
ſound and ſolid doctrine, ſhone forth in J/hitaker's firſt 
Vo. II. : O o F prelece 
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preleckions and ſermons. Numbers, being excited by his 
fame, repaired to his theological lectures, attended them 
my and received his inſtructions with the greateſt 
avidity. 


Our Author's firſt lectures, in the profeſlor's chair, 
were on the three firſt chapters of the golpel by St. Luke: 
Which having finiſhed, he went through the whole epiſtle 
to the Galatians. Next, he explained the firſt epiſtle of 
St. Paul to Timothy, from which he deduced many import- 
ant principles moſt neceſſary to de known by ſtudents in 
divinity. Laſtly, in Ws — he deſcanted upon 
Solomon's Song. | 

Some time after this, he feemet to be catted, in ſome 
meafure, to lay aſide His commentaries and diſcourſes 
upon the ſcriptures, and to take up the controverſy be- 
tween us and the Papiſts ; which he began on the ſeven- 
teenth of February, 1585. The firſt adverfary, that felt 
the power of Mhitater's abilities, was a Conceited jeſuit, 
Edmund Campian, who, with ten dull arguments, pub- 
Mſhed in 1581, threatened, as with ſo many battering- 
rams, utterly to undermine, and raſe to the foundation, 
the whole Proteſtant doctrine. But Whitaker fo eſfectu- 
ally refuted the arguments of this Thraſo, that his threats 
and his boaſtings ſoon ended in ſmoke to his own confu-. 
fion.. After the defeat of this Campian, there ſuddenly 
ftarted up another jeſuit,- Dury, a Scotehman, who ga- 
thered together the broken arguments of Campian; and 
aimed, by his own fophiſtry, to repair the breach, that 
had been made in the cauſe of Rome. Whitaker paſſed 
over his invectives and ſcurrilities, and prefled him ſo 
home, that he fared no better than his predeceflor. Theſe 
controverſies ſoon rendered ham the diſtinguiſhed foe of 
Rome, and one of the firſt champions of the Reformed 
religion in Chriſtendom. And accordingly, his adverſa- 
ries began to increaſe upon him. At the ſame time he 
carried on the controverſy with Drury, he maintained ano- 
ther with a famous Papiſt of that time, one Nicholas Saun- 
ders, upon the perfon of antichriſt; upon which Saunders, 
though more able and acute, came off no better than his 
brethren. To the publication of this controverſy, he 
annexed his own theſis for his doctor's degree, in the 
year 1582. His anſwer to Saunders's demonſtrations pro- 
curcd him another adverfary ; one Reynolds, an Engliſhman 
who had fled to Rheims, and who, with craft and malice, 
bad engaged ſome of our divines one againſt another, in 
order to bring the truth into contempt, But Whitaker 
0 elearly 
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clearly perceiving his intentions, detected, and fully ex- 
ploded his falſhood and calumnies. 

Theſe are the principal WRITIxos he publiſhed, be» 
fore he attacked the great Bellarmine, the ſtouteſt cham- 
pion of the popiſh cauſe; whom he met in the plain open 
field, and began the combat relative to the whole contro» 
verted points, and fairly overthrew his adverſary, Firſt, 
he began the controverſies about the ſcriptures, which, 
in ſix queſtions methodically propoſed, and moſt accu» 
rately and OY handled, he publiſhed in the year 
1588. Then procecding in order, he entered upon the 
controverſy relating to the Church, and diſcuſſed it in ſe» 
ven queſtions : Then, that concerning the Councils, in fix 
queſtions ;—that, concerning the Pope, in eight ;—that, 
about Miniſters and Preſbytert, in five that of Departed 
Saints, in {ix ;—that, of the Church Triumphant, in ſeven; 
—that, of the Sacraments in general, in eight; that, of 
Baptiſm, in ſix; and that, of the Eucharift, in five. It 
is to be wiſhed he had revifed and publiſhed them all at 
his leiſure ; which was the earneſt deſire of his hearers, to 
whoſe very great admiration and approbation he had ma- 
naged the wkole controverſy, But being carried on by a 
defire of anſwering Bellarmine in all the controverſies, he 
kept theſe ſtudied diſputations by him, hoping for (what 
did not afterwards happen) a more convenient opportu- 
aity for publiſhing them. For, while he was thus fight- 
ing in the cauſe of Chriſ on earth, againſt the miniiters 
of antichriſt; he was called to triumph with Chriſt ia 
heaven, 12 

In managing all theſe controverſies, he uſed the greateſt 
care and 1 reading, agreeable to the — 
twice or thrice every week all term- time, unleſs hindered 
by ſome more important buſineſs, which very ſeldom hap» 
pened, and which he diligently guarded againſt, He 
treated his adverſaries ingenuouſly, frankly, and as be« 
came a gallant ſoldier; always, without reluctance, 
granting what was proper to be yielded; never eee 
magnifying, or craftily diſſembling their ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments; but having faithfully collected and recited them, 
he unravelled the — in which the whole force of the 
argument lay hid, and refelled it with the greateſt dex- 
terity and Will, In ſhort, he dealt peaceably, modeſtly, 


and gently, without taunting, bantering, wrath, deceit, 
or inſidious language; ſo that you might eaſily ſee him 
to be no cunning and obſtinate partiſan, but a moſt ſtu+ 
dious ſearcher after divine truth. Nevertheleſs; during 
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the filence of Bellarmine, with whom JWWhitaker chief 
engaged, Thomas Stapleton, profeſlor of Louvain, when ju 
dropping into the grave, ripped up as it were the whole diſ- 
putation of //hitaker, relating to the third queſtion, of the 
firit controverſy, concerning the Scriptures, in a very vo- 
luminous book, in his own profuſe ſtyle. This angry, 
railing old man, left he ſhould fooliſhly think himſelf too 
wiſe, Whitaker, contrary to cuſtom, anſwered a little 
roughly; in which he imitated the phyſicians, who, as 
Plutarch, out of Sophocles, ſays, * expel bitter choler by 
© bitter medicines.” 
There ſtill remain ſeveral TRAc Ts, which it is much to 
be wiſhed had been publiſhed : Such are, “ ſome Diſ- 
courſes before the clergy, delivered at the beginning of 
every year, and attended by a great concourſe of the 
whole univerſity :—Some ſhort, but judicious, Determi+ 
nations of the Theological Queſtions in the public 
ſchools, when the annual diſputations are made, according 
to cuſtom, for obtaining degrees ; which diſputations were 
numerous, and all written with his own hand. Alſo a 
ittle book againſt Stapleton, on original fin, fully written 
out and prepared for the preſs, in which the ſophiſtry and 
ſuperſtition of Stapleton were diſplayed. This was the laſt 
work he finiſhed before he left the world.” 

Dr. I/hitaker was twice married; for which Stapleton 
upbraids him, in his book publiſhed in the year 1592, as 
a matter of reproach ; not conſidering the words of the 
Lord, Matt. xix. 11. All cannot receive this ſaying ; and of 
the apoſtle Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 5. Have we not all power ta 
lead about a ſiſter, a wife? &c, and of his directing Timo- 
thy as to the office of a biſhop, 1 Tim. iii. 2, A biſhop muſs 
be the huſband of one wife. But, if, Papiſt-like, Stapleton 
held the councils and fathers to be of ſuperior authority 
to the ſcriptures; he might have remembered, what, 
upon the motion of Paphnutius who was a bachelor, the 
council of Nice decreed concerning the marriage of prieſts; 
nor have forgotten what St. Auguſtin taught: Truly, 
ſays he, one who js married, that is faithful and obedi- 
dient to God, is preferable to one that is continent, 
* but of leſs faith and obedience.“ Mhitater differed in 
no one inſtance more widely from the Papiſts in general, 
and Heffæut in particular, than in the article of matri- 
mony. Heffæut was an aſſiſtant at Rome, and a coun- 
ſellor of the pope, and is reported to have ſaid, * That a 
« prieſt {ins leſs by living in adultery, than by marrying 
* wite, I hitater was no adyocate for unnatural luſts, 
55 ö nor 
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nor practiſed them, like great numbers among the Ro- | 


miſh prieſts, —_— and cardinals. I might add, not 
0 


even thoſe holy fathers the popes are free either from the 
ſuſpicion or the crime of this filthineſs. But //hitaker 
lived temperately, and practiſed chaſtity; not that kind 
which theſe Phariſees erroneouſly follow, and unchaſtely 
and baſely obtrude upon their oath-breaking votaries z 
but that which GOD inſtituted in Paradiſe, Gen. ii. 24« 
which Chrift honored with his preſence in Cana of Gali» 
lee, Fohn ii. 2. which the apoſtle called a remedy againſt 
luſt, 1 Cor. vii. 2, 9. and in fine, which all ſound divines 
acknowledge to be lawful for miniſters of the goſpel, as 
well as for other men. 

Whitaker honored nuptial chaſtity, by making choice 
of a young lady, that was modeſt, chaſte, a true believer, 
full of good works, and eſpecially of almſgiving to the 
poor, whom ſhe cheerfully maintained and ſupported ac- 
cording to her income, and almoſt beyond it. Her pa- 
rents were of honorable deſcent and remarkable for true 
piety ; who comforted and encouraged the faithful under 
the cruel perſecution of bloody Q. Mary, and ſent yearly 
2 large ſum of money for the ſupport of the pious exiles. 
This lady dying two years afterwards,” he married the 
widow of the learned Dudley Fenner, of Cambridge. By 
theſe two wives our Author had eight children, whom 
he, carefully brought up in the principles af true religion 
and virtue, 

In the government of his eollege he was eaſy and gentle, 
agreeable to the mildneſs of his own diſpoſition and to the 
liberality of a gentleman and a ſcholar, He was remote 
from every ſuſpicion of covetouſneſs, as appears from the 
atteſtation of all who lived under his inſtructions, and 
the lender income with which he ſupported himſelf and 
family, His firſt concern was to enlarge the public in- 
tereſt of his college, by all due means ; and he really added 
nothing to his own eſtate, Yet he performed excellent ſer- 
vice for the univerſity, and alſo for 4 whole churchof Eng- 
land, the peace and unity of which in truth he above all 
things ſtudied, and employed himſelf for compoſing ſome 
controverſies, very lately ſprung up relative to religion, the 
very laſt week before he died. He ſet out for London with 
the dean of EH, profeſſor of Queen s- college, who treated 
of the controverted points with Mhitgiſt, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and ſeveral other biſhops and learned divines, 
who were all unanimous and agreed in their doctrine, 
This was drawn up in the form of the Nine Articles,” 
2 commonly 
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commonly called the Lambeth Articles, becauſe Dr, 
Whitaker drew them up at the palace at Lambeth. They 
were approved.by the archbiſhops of both provinces, the 
biſhops of Lenden and Bangor, and other biſhops and 
learned men of the church, and by them ſent to Cambridge 
(where they were highly approved by the whole univer- 
fity), to compoſe the differences which had ariſen by two 
freewillers; namely, Barret, and Peter Baro, a French+ 
man, lady Margaret's profeſſor in that univerſity. And, 
as they contain the undoubted ſenſe of our moſt orthodox 
church, reſpecting thoſe important doctrines of predeſti- 
nation, election, perſeverance, free-will, aſſurance, ſav- 
ing faith, efficacious grace, &c. we have ſubjoined them 
both in Latin and Engliſh; preſuming that the peruſal of 
them may be acceptable to the Reader . Dr. Ihitaker's 
journey to London being in the middle of winter, but _ 
cially 


1. Deus ab æterno predeſiinavit quoſdam ad vitam; quoſdam re- 
avit ad mortem. | : 

1. God from rags hath predeſtinated certain men unto life; cer - 
thin men he hath reprobated unto death. 

2. Cauſa movens aut efficiens predeſtinationis ad vitam, non eff 

viſio fidet, aut perſeverantia, aut bonorum operum, aut ullius rei qua 
init 7 predefiinatis, ſed ſola yoluntas beneplaciti Dei. | 

2. The moving or efficient cauſe of predeſtination unto life, is not 

the foreſight of faith, or of perſeverance, or cf good works, or of 
#ny thing that is in the perſons predeſtinated, but only the good will 
and pleature of God. G 
43+ Pradeflinatorum prefinitus et certus eff numerus, qui nec augeri, 
nec minui poſit. 

3. There is a predetermined and certain number of the predeſtinate, 
which can neither be angmented nor diminiſhed. 


4+ Nui non ſunt predeſiiaati ad ſalutem neceſſarid propter peccata ſud 
dammnabuntur | 


4. They who are not predeſtinated to ſalvation, ſhall neceſſarily be 
damned for their ſins. | 
5. Fera, viva, et juſlificans fides, et ſpiritus Dei juflificantis, non 
extinguitur, non excidit, non evaneſcit in eleftis, aut finaliter, aut to- 
taliter. | 
- $. A true, living, and juſtifving faith, and the Spirit of God 
jul ing, is not a K el faileth not, vaniſneth not away in 
the elect, either finally or totally. 

6. Homo were fidelts, id oft, fide juſtificante preditus, certus off plero- 
— 5 de remiſfione peccatorum ſuorum, et ſalute ſempiternã ſud per 
C 2 * | 

6. A_man truly faithful, that is, ſuch a one as is endued with juſti- 
fying faith, is certain with the full aſſurance of faith of the remiſſion 
. his fins, and his everlaſting ſalvation by CIS T. 

7. Gratia ſalutaris non tribuitur, non communitatuy, non conceditur 


uni veit banunibus, qua ſervari pofſint fi voluerint, 
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tially his exceſſive hard ſtudy, and the very little time 
allotted for ſleep, are ſuppoſed to have been the cauſes of 
the diſeaſe under which he labored on the road, and of 
which, having returned to Cambridge, he ſoon after died. 

In the wink courſe of his ſickneſs he diſcovered a great 
fubmiſſion to the will of GOD; exprefling himſelf in 
prayer in the words of Job,—O Lord my God, though thou 
killeft me, yet, I am ſure, with theſe eyes I ſhall fee thee ; 19 
in thee do 1 hope. © a friend, who one morning aſked 
him how he did, be anſwered, —* O happy night! I 
% have not taken ſo ſweet a fleep ſince my diſeaſe fel} 
« upon me.“ But his friend finding him in a cold ſweat, 
and telling him that ſigns of death appeared on him, hc 
anſwered,—** Life or death is equally welcome to me; 
« which God pleafeth : But death will be my gain. I 
« defire not to live, but only ſo far as I may promote 
the honour of God, and do his church fervice.” About 
eight o'clock on the Thurſday morning, of the fourth day 
of December, 1595, he quietly reſigned his breath, and 
fweetly fell aſleep in abe in the forty-ſeventh yeur of 
his age: Having filled the profeſſor's chair about ſixteen 
years, and after being maſter of St. Fohn's-college almoſt 
nine. He was buried with great ſolemnity and genera} 
lamentation in the chapel of the ſame college; where an 
epitaph is placed in the wall over his grave. 

As to his character; it fully appears that Dr. Whitaker 
was a pious holy man, of an even grave demeanor ; and 
not abroad only, but at home among his domeſtics. He 
was very remarkable for patient bearing of injuries; and 
though many were done to him, he never made revenges 
to any body; but was ſo obliging to all who could expect 
no good of him, through his love to religion and peace, 
that in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, he might be ſaid, 
to return good for evil. Fo the poor and needy he was 
extremely kind and liberal, according to his 'circum- 
ſtances, yet not in the way of pomp and ſhew, in order 


7. Saving grace is not given, is not communicated, is not granted 
to all men, by which they may be ſaved if they will. 

8. Nemo poteſi venire ad Cbriſtum, niſi datum ei fuerit, et niſi Pater 
eum traxerit ; et omnes homines non trabuntur à Patre ut veniant a4 
Filium. 

8. No man can come unto Cukisr, unleſs it be given unto him, 
and unleſs the Father draw him; and all men are not drawn by the 
Father, that they may come to the Son, 7 
p 9. Non eft pofitum in arbitrio aut potefiate uniuſcujuſque hominis 
er vari. — 
9. It is not in the will or power of every one to be ſaved. 
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to purchaſe a name, but in ſecret and in ſeaſon, with a 
view to relieve their neceſſities. Nor did he exerciſe his 
charity without the proper choice of objects. For, among 
others, he ſingled out the modeſt, pious, and induſtrious 
poor, as far as he could, to aſſiſt them both by his intereſt 
and his purſe; and particularly young ſtudents, whoſe 
diſpoſition and induſtry he was acquainted with; advanc- 
ing them as far as the ſtatutes. of the univerſity and rules 
of the college allowed him. Thus what many ſpend in 
grand furniture, dreſs, and entertainments, the doctor uſed 
cheerfully to beſtow on the godly and the poor, for the 
neceſſary uſes of life; following the advice of Ferom, who 
ſays, * = the bowels of the hungry praiſe thee, and not 
the rich entertainments of thoſe who eat to gluttony.” 

It is remarkable with what great equity and moderation 
he judged of the life or actions of others; and though he 
ds and willingly praiſed every one for good actions; 
yet it was with difficulty he was prevailed on to puniſh 
the offender by any open cenſure. © Having, (as Ferom 
© exhorts,) learned to order his own life, rather than cen- 
© ſure that of others.” In the common affairs of life, 
and in the company of friends, no man was more kind, 
open, or pleaſant, He was faithful and ſecret in coun- 
ſels, eaſy and complaiſant in converſation, diſcreet and 
grave in ſerious buſineſs, merry and facetious in com- 
mon converſation, and always moſt ready to ſerve his 
friends in every condition, by his advice and his pocket. 
He was dutiful to his parents, whom he treated with the 
utmoſt reſpect; and whom, when they fell into poverty 
by miſmanaging their eſtate, he helped to the utmoſt of 
his ability: And though they were reſolute and obſtinate 
in the matter of religion, clofely adhering to the tradi- 
tions of men, and the vain converſation received from their 
fathers, yet he practiſed a dutiful regard to them, com- 
plying with them in all things, which were not in- con- 
ſiſtent with his duty to GOD and true religion. 

All theſe excellent virtues, both of — and re- 
2 were adorned with a meekneſs of mind like that 
of Moſes, and with the deepeſt humility. For though 
Whitaker was endued with a moſt acute genius, happy 
memory, extenſive reading, with as great eloquence as 
was ever in a divine, and, in fine, with a moſt learned and 
poliſhed judgement, ſo that he was juſtly accounted as it 
were the oracle of the whole n and a moſt bril- 
liant ornament as well as pillar in the Chriftian —_ 

et 
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Vet with all theſe excellent qualifications, no man ever 
ſaw him elated or lifted up, breathing great things, or 
diſdainfully deſpiſing the moſt unlearncd perſons; but he 
behaved himſelf the moſt humbly and lowly of all men, 
having ſo thoroughly laid aſide all loftineſs of mind and pre- 
ſumption, that thoſe who knew him not might think, he 
was one of the meaneſt of the learned, inſtead of ſo pro- 
found a ſcholar. He was indeed completely learned (though 
not puffed up with learning) and treated of the moſt n 

cult ſubjects with an eaſe and perſpicuity peculiar to him- 
ſelf, which he was well qualified to do from his compre- 
henſive knowledge of the whole circle of the ſciences. In a 
word, he attained the ſummit of all poſſible knowledge— 
the knowledge of G OD, and of his own heart, without 
which all his other attainments would have been but of 
little worth; and he now #nows,' according to GOD's 
promiſe, even as alſo he is known, and is bleſſed with him 
for ever and ever, 


Biſhop Hall ſaid of him, © Never man ſaw him without 


© reverence, nor heard him without wonder.“ Cardinal Bel- 
larmine procured his picture out of England, and hung it 
up in his ſtudy; much admiring him for his ſingular 
learning: And being aſked by a jeſuit, why he would 
ſuffer the picture of that heretic to hang there? he an- 
ſwered, That though he was an heretic, and his adver- 
© ſary, he was a learned adverſary.” 

His WoRKs are; „1. A Tranſlation of Dr. NawePs 
Catechiſm into Greet. 2. A Tranſlation of Biſhop Fewel's 
Diſpute againſt Harding into Latin. 3. His Anſwer to 
Edmund Campian's ten Reaſons. 4. A Defence of his 
Anſwer againſt ahn Dury. $5. A Refutation of Nicholas 
Sanders's hats, in which Sanders endeavored to 
prove, that the Pope is not Antichriſt, 6. A Collection 
of antient Hereſies raked up, and added, to make up the 
Popiſh Apoſtacy. 7. His "Theſis propounded and de- 
tended at the Commencement in 1582, that the Pope is 
the Antichriſt ſpoken of in Scripture. 8. His Anſwer to 
IVilliam Reinold, in Defence of the Preface of his Book 
againſt Sanders. g. His Diſputations, concerning the 
Scriptures, againſt the Papiſts of thoſe Times, eſpecially 
Bellarmine and Stapleton. 10. His Defence of the Au- 
thority of the Scriptures, againſt Themas Stapleton's De- 
fence of the Authority of the Church. 11. Lectures 
on the Controverſies concerning the Biſhop of Rome, pub- 
liſhed after his death, by J. Allenſan. 12. Lectures on 
the Controverſy concerning the Church. 13. Lectures 
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on the Controverſy concerning Councils. 14. A Treatiſe 
on Original Sin, againft Stapleton's three former Books 
on Juſtification, which were alſo publiſhed by J. Allenſon. 
15. A Lecture upon 1 Tim. ii. 4. delivered on February 
27th, 1594, before the earl of Eſex, and others of the 
Nobility, 16. Lectures concerning Sacraments in gene- 
ral, and the Lord's Supper and Baptiſm in particular, 
taken by J. Allenſon, and publiſhed by Dr. Samuel Mard.“ 


D — 


TOYBERT ROLLOCE. 


R. Robert Rollock was born in Scotland in the year 

1555, and deſcended from the antient family of 
the Living //ons : He had part of his education under the 
celebrated Thomas Buchanan, who, perceiving him to be 
a very promiſing genius, always took great delight in him. 
In proper time, he was ſent to the univerſity of St. An- 
drew's ; where he purſued his ſtudies with ſuch applica- 
tion and ſucceſs, that, four years after his entrance, he 
was Choſen profeſſor of philoſophy : And in the year 1583, 
when application was made to the univerſity, for a pro- 
per perſon to erect and govern an univerſity at Edinburgh, 
they were unanimous in recommending Mr. Rollech, as a 
man the heſt qualified for that undertaking. In this im- 
portant ſituation Mr. Rolloct conducted himſelf with fo 
much prudence and afliduity, that he ſoon became famous; 
and many ſtudents from all parts of the kingdom reſorted 
to Edinburgh. He was an excellent diſciplinarian ; and 
had a happy method of introducing the principles of re- 
ligion and morality into all their ſtudies; ſo that while 
they learned the human friences, they were led to under- 
ſtand divinity, and taught to live with piety, His cuſ- 
tom was, to pray with the ſtudents every morning, and to 
expound the ſcriptures once a week, when he took the 
opportunity to rebuke defaulters, and to give them all 
ſuitable admonitions and exhortations. This courſe was 
attended with excellent effects, and prevented commonly 
the exerciſe of ſeverer injunctions. He took particular 
pains with thoſe deſigned for the miniſtry, which proved 


S 


to be of ſingular ſervice to the church. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Rollick was, beſides this heavy univerſity-buſineſs, 


an eminent laborer in the word and doctrine; he preached 
every Lord's day. with great Rr and ſucceſs, and 


had many ſeals to his miniſtry *. He alſo wrote com- 
mentaries on ſeveral parts of the ſcriptures, which, being 
occaſionally ſpread abroad in other countries, Beza met 
with thoſe on the Romans and Epheſians ; and, writing to 
a friend concerning them, ſays, * I have got a treaſure of 
© incomparable value; having never before met with the 
© like for brevity, elegance, and ſound judgement. I 
pray God to preſerve the Author, and daily to increaſe 
© his gift in him; eſpecially in theſe times, wherein the 
< vineyard of the Lord has fo few labourers.” He had 
great knowledge of the human heart, and was very hum- 
ble, preferring others to himſelf; and began to ſeek retire- 
ment from public buſineſs, that he might ſpend more of 
his time in his private ſtudies ; but being moderator of 
the ſynod, and a commiſſioner of the church, he could 
not obtain his wiſhes: And, for the laſt two years of his 
life, was ſo much engaged in the public affairs of the 
church and of the univerſity, that he very much impaired 
his health, 

In the year 1598, his diſeaſe, which was the ſtone, in- 
creaſed daily: He was adviſed to go into the country, 
where, for a while, he grew better ; but his complaint 
returning more violently than ever, he was confined to 
the houſe, and ſoon after to his bed. Two noblemen vi- 
fiting him, he requeſted them to go to the king, and to 
intreat him, in his naine, to take care of religion, as he 
had hitherto done, and to perſevere in it to the end; and 
highly to eſteem the pattors of the church for their work 
ſake. When the miniſters and magiſtrates of Edinburgh 


Mr. White on The Power of Godlineſs, quoted in Prince's Chriſ- 
tian Hiſtory, No. 28, ſays, A precious old man told me of a wo- 
© man that was fix years in deſertion; and by God's providence hear- 
ing Mr. Rollock preach, ſhe of a ſudden fell down, overwhelmed 
with joy, crying out, Oh, he is come, whom my ſoul loveth !* and 
ſo was carried home for dead; ard for ſeveral days after ſhe was 
nlled with exceeding joys, and had ſuch pious and ſingularly raviſh- 
ing expreſhons, ſo fluently coming trom her, that many came to hear 
the rare manifeſtations of God's grace in her; and amongſt the reſt 
that went to hear, there was one that could write ſhort-hand, who 
yet a great while ſtood fo amazed at her expreſſions, that he could 
not write; at laſt, recovering himſelf, he wrote a whole ſheet of pa- 
per; which this miniſter read, and told me, that of all the expreſſions 
that ever he read in the Book of Martyrs, or elle where, he never read 
any ſo high, as the loweſt of them.” 
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came to ſee him, he begged of them to take great care of 
the univerſity, and to chooſe Mr. Henry Charter his ſue- 
ceſſor; and hoped they would provide for his wife then 
pregnant, declaring he had laid by nothing of his ſtipend. 
hey readily promiſing attention to his will in all-theſe 
matters, he proceeded to give them an exhortation, in 
which he was ſo highly favored with the divine prefence, 
that it aſtoniſhed all thoſe that were about him. He then 
prayed fervently, that GOD would pardon his fins for 
Chriſt's ſake ; adding, „O my God, I have hitherto ſeen 
„ but darkly in the glaſs of thy word. O Lord, grant 
« that I may enjoy the eternal fruition of thy counte- 
“ nance, which I have ſo much defired and longed for. 
« T bleſs God, I have all my ſenſes intire; but my heart 
& is in heaven; and, Lord Feſus, why ſhouldeſt thou not 
„ have it? It hath been my care, all my life long, to 
« dedicate it to thee: I pray thee take it, that it may live 
© with thee for ever. Gone, Lord Jeſus; put an end to 
« this miſcrable life. Haſte, Lord, and tarry not. Chri/t 
„ hath redeemed me, not to a frail and momentary, but 
« td eternal life. Come, Lord Jeſus, and give me that 
& life, for which thou haſt redeemed me. I have gone 
„ through all the degrees of this life, and now am come 
% to my end; Why ſhould 1 go back again? O Lord 
« help me, that I may go through this laſt degree with 
« thy aſſiſtance. Lead me to that glory, which I have 

«* ſeen as through a glaſs. O that I were with thee !” 
Being told on the Saturday that the next day was the 
ſabbath, he ſaid, <* Thy ſabbath, O Lord, ſhall begin 
« my eternal ſabbath, My eternal ſabbath ſhall take its 
«© beginning from thy ſabbath. I am weary of this life. 
„All my deſire is, that I may enjoy that celeſtial life 
© which is hid with C in God.” A while after he 
prayed, ſaying, ** Haite, Lord, and do not tarry. I am 
«c 2 both of nights and days. Come, Lord Jeſus, 
«© that I may come to thee, Break theſe eye- ſtrings, and 
« give me others. I defire to be diſſolved, and to be 
with thee, Haſte, Lord Feſus, and defer no longer. 
Go forth, my weak life, and let a better ſucceed, O 
« Lord Jeſus, thruſt thy hand into my body, and take my 
« ſoul to thyſelf, O my ſweet Lord, ſet this ſoul of 
mine free, that it may enjoy her huſband.” And when 
one attending him ſaid, Sir, let nothing trouble you 
for now your Lord makes haſte :* He ſaid, „O wel- 
* come news ! Would to God my funeral might be to- 
% morrow !” And thus he continued in a ſweet heavenly 
frame, 
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frame, praying to, and praiſing GOD till he quietly re- 
ſigned his ſpirit to GOD, in the year 1598, and in the 
forty-third year of his age. 

His Works are, A Commentary on ſome ſele& 
Pſalms, on the Prophecy of Daniel, and the Goſpel of 
Fobn, with its Harmony. He wrote alſo on the Epiſtle to 
the Epheſians, Coloſſians, Theſſalonians and Galatians; an 
Analyfis of the Epiſtles to the Romans and the Hebrews, 
with reſpect to Effectual Calling.“ 


RICHARD HO OK ER. 


HIS eminent Engliſb divine was author of a famous 
work, entitled, The Laws of EccLESIASTICAL 
PoLiTty, and was born at Heavy-tree, near Exeter, in the 
year 1553, or, as Wood ſays, about the time of Eafter 
A.D. 1554. His parents, not being rich, intended him 
for a trade : But his ſchoolmaſter at Exeter prevailed with 
them to continue him at ſchool, affuring them, that his 
natural endowments. and learning were both ſo remarka- 
ble, that he muſt of neceſſity be taken notice of, and that 
GOD would provide him ſome patron, who would free 
them from any future care or charge about him. Accord- 
ingly, his uncle John Hooker, who was then chamber- 
lain of the town, began to regard him ; and, being known 
to the excellent biſhop Jewel, made a viſit to that prelate 
at Saliſbury ſoon after, and © beſought him, for charity's 
© ſake, to look favourably upon a poor nephew of his, 
whom nature had fitted for a ſcholar; but the eſtate 
of his parents was ſo narrow, that they were unable to 
give him the advantage of learning ; and that the biſhop 
therefore would become his patron, and prevent him 
from being a tradeſman, for he was a boy of remark- 
© able hopes.“ Biſhop Jewel examined into the merits of 
the boy, found him to be what the uncle had repreſented 
him, and took him henceforward under his protection and 
care, He got him admitted, in the year 1567, one of the 
clerks of Corpus Chriſti-college in Oxford, and ſettled a 
penſion on him; which, with the contributions of his 
uacle, afforded him a yery comfortable ſubſiſtence, 
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In the year 1571, Hooker loſt his generous patron biſhop 
Fewel, together with his penſion ; however, the divine 
providence raiſed him up two other patrons, in Dr. Cole, 
then preſident of the college, and the great Dr. Edwyn 
Sandys, biſhop of London, and afterwards archbiſhop of 
York. To the latter of theſe biſhop Jetoel had recom- 
mended him ſo effectually, a little before his death, that, 
though a Cambridge-man himſelf, he immediately reſolved 
to ſend his fon Edwyn to Oxford, to be pupil to Mr, 
Haeoter, who was but very little older: For, ſaid he, © I 
© will have a tutor for my ſon, that ſhall teach him learn- 
© ing by inſtruction, and virtue by example.“ Mr. Hooker 
had alſo, at the ſame time, another conſiderable pupil, 
namely, Mr. George Cranmer, grand-nephew to the famous 
archbiſhop and nk oh with whom, as well as with Mr. 
Sandys, he cultivated a ſtrict and laſting friendſhip. In 
the year 1577, he was elected fellow of his college; and 
about two years after, being a good maſter of the orientak 
languages, he was appointed deputy-profeflor of the He- 
brew tongue, in the room of a gentleman, who was diſ- 
ordered in his ſenſes. In the year 1581, he entered into 
holy orders; and ſoon after, being appointed to preach at 
St. Paul's Groſs in London, was drawn into a molt extra- 
ordinary marriage: Which, becauſe it is one of the moſt 
remarkable circumſtances of his life, we will here give 
the particulars of, as they are related by Mr. Walton. 

There was, it ſeems, then belonging to the church of 
St. Paul's, a houſe called the Shunamite's houſe, ſet apart 
for the reception and entertainment of the preachers at 
St. Paul's Croſs, two days before, and one day after, the 
ſermon, That houſe was then kept by Mr. John Church- 
man, formerly a ſubſtantial draper in /Yatling-flreet, but 
now reduced to poverty. Mr. Walton ſays, that Mr, 
Churchman was a perſon of virtue, but he cannot fay 
quite ſo much of his wife. To this houſe Mr. Hooker 
came from Oxford ſo wet and weary, that he was afraid 
he ſhould not be able to perform his duty the Sunday 
following: However, Mrs. Churchman nurſed him ſo 
well, that he preſently recovered from the ill effects of 
his journey. Fe or this, he was very thankful; ſo much 
indeed, that, as Mr. Walton expreſſes it, he thought him- 
ſelf bound in conſcience to believe all ſhe ſaid: So the 
good man came to be perſuaded by her, © that he had a 
very tender conſtitution ; and that it was beſt for him 
© to have a wife, that might prove a nurſe to him ; ſuch 
$ a one as might both prolong his life, and make it more 

1 com- 
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© comfortable; and ſuch a one ſhe could and would pro- 
© vide for him, if he thought fit to marry.” Mr. Hooker 
not conſidering, that the children of this world are wiſer 
in their generation than the children of light, and fearing no 
guilt, becauſe he meant none, gave her a power to chuſe 
a wife for him; promiſing, upon a fair ſummons, to 
return to Londen, and accept of her choice, which he did 
in that or the year following. Now, ſays Walton, the 
wife provided for him was her own daughter Joan, who 
brougut him neither beauty nor portion: And, for her 
conditions, they were too like that wife's, which Solomon 
compares to a dripping houſe; that is, ſays Anthony 
Mood, ſhe was a clowniſh filly woman, and withal a 
mere Aantippe.” 

Mr. Hooker, now driven from his college, remained 
without preferment, and ſupported himſelf as well as. he 
could till the latter end of the year 1584, when he was 

reſented by John Cheny, Eſq; to the rectory of Drayton 
; 3-6 wink in Buckinghamſhire, where he led an uncom- 
fortable ſort of life with his wife Jaan. In this ſituation, 
he received a viſit from his two friends and pupils Sandys 
and Cranmer, who found him with a Horace in his hand, 
tending his ſmall allotment of ſheep in a common field: 
Which he ſaid he was then forced to do, becauſe his ſer- 
vant was gone home to dine, and aſſiſt his wife in ſome 
of the houſhold buſineſs. When the ſervant returned and 
releaſed him, his two pupils attended him to his houſe, 
where their beſt entertainment was his quiet company, 
which was preſently denied them; for poor Hooker was 
called to rock the cradle, and the reſt of their welcome 
was ſo like this, that they ſtayed but till the next morn- 
ing, which was long enough to diſcover and pity their 
tutor's condition. At their return to London, Mr. Sandys 
acquainted his father with Mr. Hooker's deplorable ſtate; 
who thereupon entered ſo heartily into his concerns, that he 
got him to be made maſter of the Temple, A. D. 1585. This, 
though a conſiderable preferment, was not ſo ſuitable to 
Mr. Hooker's temper, as the retirement of a living in the 
country, where he might be free from noiſe: Nor did he 
accept of it without ſome reluctance. At the time when 
Mr. Hooker was choſen maſter of the Temple, one Mr. 
Walter Travers was afternoon-lecurer there; a man of 
learning and worth, but ordained by the preſbytery at 
Antwerp, and warmly attached to the Geneva government. 
Mr. Travers had ſome hopes of ſetting up this govern- 
ment in the Temple, and tor that purpoſe endeavored - 
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be maſter of it; but, not ſucceeding, he did not behave quite 
generouſly to Mr. Hooker, but oppoſed him by his ſermons, 
many of which were, perhaps unadviſedly conſidering the 
time, about the diſcipline and ceremonies of the church ; 
inſomuch that they conſtantly withſtood each other to the 
face: For as ſomebody faid pleaſantly, The forenoon 
* ſermon ſpake Canterbury, and the afternoon Geneva.” 
The oppoſition became fo viſible, and the conſequences 
fo dangerous, eſpecially in that place, that archbiſhop 
IWhitgift cauſed Mr. Travers to be filenced by the high 
commiſſion court. Upon that, Mr. Travers preſented his 
ſupplication to the privy- council, which being without 
effect, he made it public. This obliged Mr. Hater to 
publiſh an anſwer, which was inſcribed to the archbiſhop 
and procured him as much reverence and reſpect from 
ſome, as it did neglect and hatred from others. In order 
therefore to undeceive and win theſe, he entered upon 
his famous work of the Laws of Eccleſiaſtical Polity,” 
and laid the foundation and plan of it, while he was at 
the Temple. But he found the Temple no fit place to 
finiſh what he had there deſigned : And therefore intreated 
the archbiſhop to remove him to ſome quieter ſituation in 
the following letter. 
« My LoRD, 

« When ! loſt the freedom of my cell, which was my 
4 college, yet I found ſome degree of it in my quiet 
«© country parſonage. But I am weary of the noiſe and 
% oppoſitions of this place; and indeed God and nature 
& did not intend me for contentions, but for ſtudy and 
9 quietneſs. And, my lord, my particular conteſts here 
„ with Mr. Travers have proved the more unplea- 
„ fant to me, becauſe I believe him to be a good 
<< man; and that belief hath occaſioned me to exa- 
«© mine mine own conſcience concerning hjs opinions. 
« And to ſatisfy that, I have conſulted the holy ſcrip- 
„ ture, and other laws both human and divine, whether 
«© the conſcience of him, and others of his judgement, 
<« ought to be fo far complied with by us, as to alter our 
« frame of church government, our manner of God's 
% worſhip, our — com and praying to him, and our 


<< eſtabliſhed ceremonies, as often as their tender con- 
„ ſciences ſhall require us. And, in this examination, I 
„ have not only ſatisfied myſelf, but have begun a trea- 
« tiſe, in which I intend the ſatis faction of others, by a 
% demonſtration of the reaſonableneſs of our laws of ec- 
«. cleſiaſtical polity.— But, my lord, I ſhall never be able 
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5 to finiſh what I have begun, unleſs I be removed into 
„ ſome quiet parſonage, where I may ſee God's bleſſings 
<« ſpring out of my mother earth, and eat my own bread 
in- peace and privacy: A place, where I may, without 
« diſturbance, meditate my approaching mortality, and 
«© that great account, which all fleſh muſt give at the 
« laſt day to the God of all ſpirits.” 

Upon this application, he was preſented, A. D. 1591, 
to the rectory of Boſcomb; in Miliſbire; and, on the 17th 
of July the ſame year, to the prebend of Nether-haven, in 
the church of Sarum, of which he was alſo made ſub- 
dean. At „* he finiſhed four books, which were 
entered into the regiſter book at Stationers' Hall, on the 
gth of March, A. D. 1592, but not printed till the year 
1594. In the year 1595, he quitted Boſcomb, and was 
preſented by Q. Elizabeth to the rectory of Biſhops- Bourne 
in Kent, where he ſpent the remainder of his life, 

But it would not be doing proper juſtice to the charac- 
ter of this great man, were we to conclude his life in this 
ſummary manner ; and therefore we ſhall inſert ſome ex- 
tracts from old Iſaac M alton's account of him, from which 
the foregoing has been chiefly taken. 

* This parſonage of Bourne, is from Canterbury three 
miles, and near to the common road that leads from 
that city to Dover; in which parſonage Mr. Hooker had 
not been twelve months, but his books, and the inno 
cency and ſanctity of his life became ſo remarkable; 
that many turned out of the road, and others (ſcholar 
eſpecially) went purpoſely to ſee the man, whoſe li 
and learning were ſo much admired; and alas, as o 
Saviour ſaid of St, 751 Baptiſi, What went they out 
to ſee! a man cloathed in purple and fine linen? no, in- 
deed ; but an obſcure harmleſs man; a man in 
poor clothes, his loins uſually girt in a coarſe gown or 
canonical coat; of a mean ſtature, and ſtooping, and 
yet more lowly in the thoughts of his ſoul ; his body 
worn out, not with age, but ſtudy and holy mortifica- 
tions; his face full of 1 begot by his in- 
activity and ſedentary life. And to chis true character 
of his perſon, let me add this of his diſpoſition and be- 
haviour; God and nature bleſt him with ſo great a 
baſhfulneſs, that as, in his younger days, his pupils 
might eaſily look him out of countenance; ſo neither 
then, nor in his age, did he ever willingly ook any 
man in the face: And was of ſo mild and humble a 


© nature, that his poor pariſh clerk and he did did never 
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£ talk but with both their hats on, or both off at the ſame 
time; and to this may be added, that though he was 
not purblind; yet he was ſhort or weak- ſighted; and 
where he fixt his eyes at the beginning of his ſermon, 
there they continued till it was ended; and the reader 
has a liberty to believe that his modeſty and dim-ſight 
were ſome of the reaſons why he truſted Mrs. Churchman 
to chooſe a wife for him. 
Mr. Hooker here gave a holy valediction to all the 
allurements of earth; poſſeſſing his ſoul in a virtuous 
quietneſs, which he maintained by conſtant ſtudy, 
prayers and meditations: His uſe was to preach once 
every Sunday, and he or his curate to catechiſe after the 
ſecond leſſon in the evening prayer: His ſermons were 
neither long nor earneſt, but uttered with a grave zeal, 
and an humble voice: His eyes always fixt on one place, 
to prevent his * ** from wandering ; inſomuch, 
that he ſeemed to ſtudy as he ſpake; the deſign of his 
ſermons (as indeed of all his diſcourſes) was to ſhew 
reaſons for what he ſpake: And with theſe reaſons ſuch 
a kind of rhetoric, as did rather convince and perſuade, 
than frighten men. Studying not ſo much for matter 
Ls e never wanted) as for apt illuſtration, to in- 
orm and teach his unlearned hearers by familiar exam- 
ples, and then make them better by convincing appli- 
cations ; never labouring by hard words, and then by 
© needleſs diſtinctions — ſubdiſtinctions to amuſe his 
„ hearers, and get glory to himſelf: But glory only to 
God. Which intention he would often ſay, “ was as 
« diſcernable in a preacher, as an artificial from a na- 
<« tural beauty.” 

© He never failed on the Sunday before every Ember 
© week, to, give notice of it to his pariſhioners, perſuad- 
ing them both to faſt, and then to double their devoti- 
© ons, for a learned and pious clergy, but eſpecially for 
© the laſt ; ſaying often, That the life of a pious cler- 
„ gyman was vitble rhetoric, and ſo convincing, that 
« the moſt godleſs men (though they would not deny 
<< themſelves the enjoyment of heir preſent luſts) did yet 
<«. fecretly wiſh themſelves like thoſe of the ſtricteſt lives.“ 
And to what he — ae others, he added his own ex- 

ample of fafting prayer; and did uſually every Em- 
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ber week, take from the pariſh clerck the key of the 
church door; into which place he retired every day, 
and locked himſelf up for many hours; and did the like 
moſt Fridays, and other days of faſting. 
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* And as he was watchful and charitable to the ſick, fo 
he was as diligent to prevent law-ſuits, ſtill urging his 
pariſhioners and neighbours, to bear with each others 
infrmities, and live in love, becauſe (as 2 ſays) 
He that lives in love, lives in God, for God is love. And 
to maintain this holy fire of love conſtantly burning; 
his advice was to watch and pray, and always keep 
themſelves in a diſpoſition to receive the communion, 
and then to receive it often; for it was both a confirm- 
ing, and a ſtrengthening of their graces. This was his 
advice; and at his entrance or departure out of any 
houſe, he would uſually ſpeak to the whole family, 
and bleſs them by name; inſomuch, that as he ſeemed 
in his youth to be taught of God, ſo he ſeemed in this 
place to teach his precepts, as Enoch did by walking 
with him, in all holineſs and humility ; the the each 
day a ſtep towards a bleſſed eternity. And though in 
this weak and declining age of the world, ſuch exam- 
ples are become barren, and almoſt incredible; yet let 
his memory be bleſt with this true recordation, becauſe 
he that praiſes Richard Hooker, praiſes God, who hath 
7 ſuch gifts to men; and let this humble and af- 

ectionate relation of him, become ſuch a pattern as 
may invite poſterity to imitate his virtues,” 

Mr. Walton goes on to inform us, that © In the year 
.1600, and the forty-ſixth year of his age, he fell into a 
long and ſharp ſickneſs, occaſioned by a cold taken in 
his paſſage betwixt London and Graveſend, from the ma- 
lignity of which, he never recovered ; for, till his 
death, he was not free from thoughtful days, and reſt- 
leſs nights; but a ſubmiſſion to Gad's will, who makes 
the ſick man's bed eaſy, by giving reſt to his ſoul, made 
his very languiſhment very comfortable: And yet all 
this time he was ſolicitous in his ſtudy, and ſaid often 
to Dr. Saravia, (who ſaw him daily, and was the chief 
comfort of his lite) “ That he did not beg a long life 
© of God for any other reaſon, but to live to finiſh his 
three remaining books of PoLITY ; and then, Lord, let 
* thy ſervant depart in peace; which was his ufual ex- 
< prefhon. And God heard his prayers, though he de- 
© nied the benefit of them as completed by himſelf; and 
© *tis thought he haſtened his own death, by haſtening to 
give life to his books. But this is certain, that the 
< nearer he was to his death, the more he grew in hu- 
F mility, in holy thoughts and, reſolutions, 
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About a month before his death, this good man, that 
never knew, or at leaſt, never conſidered the pleaſures 
of the palate, became firſt to loſe his appetite, and then 
to have an averſeneſs to all food; inſomuch, that he 
ſeemed to live ſome intermitted weeks by the ſmell ot 
meat only; and yet ſtill ſtudied and writ. And now 
every thing about him ſeemed to tell him, that his years 
were paſt away as a ſhadow, bidding him prepare to fol- 
low the generation of his fathers, for the day of his diſ- 
ſolution drew near; for which his ſoul appeared to 
thirſt. 
In this time of his ſickneſs, and not many days be- 
© fore his death, his houſe was robbed; of which, he 
© having notice, his queſtion was, Are my books and 
«© written papers ſafe ?*”” and being anſwered, that they 
© were, His reply was, Then it matters not, for no 
„ other loſs can trouble me.“ 
About one day before his death, Dr. Saravia, who 
© knew the very ſecrets of his ſoul (for they were 
ſuppoſed to be confeſſors to each other) came to him, 
and after a conference of the benefit, and ſafety of the 
church's abſolution, it was reſolved the doctor ſhould 
give him both that and the ſacrament the day follow- 
ing. To which end the doctor came, and, after a ſhort 
retirement and privacy, they returned to the company ; 
and then the doctor gave him, and ſome of thoſe friends 
that were with him, the bleſſed ſacrament of the body 
and blood of our Lord. Which being performed, 
the doctor thought he ſaw a reverend gaity and joy in 
his face; but it laſted not long; for his bodily infirmi- 
ties did return ſuddenly, and became more viſible, in- 
ſomuch, that the doctor apprehended death ready to 
ſeize him: Yet, after ſome amendment, left him at 
night, with a promiſe to return early the day following, 
which he did, and then found him better in appearance, 
deep in contemplation, and not inclinable to diſcourſe; 
which gave the doctor occaſion to require his preſent 
thoughts: To which he replied, © That he was medi- 
« tating the number and nature of angels, and their 
<«< bleffed obedience and order, without which, peace 
& could not be in heaven; and oh that it might be ſo on 
s earth!“ after which words, he ſaid, ** I have lived to 
<« ſee, that this world is made up of perturbations, and I 
have been long preparing. to leave it, and gathering 
«© comfort for the dreadful hour of making my account 
e with God, which I now apprehend to be near: And 
„though 
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te though I have by his grace loved him in my youth, 
„and feared him in mine age, and laboured to have a 
© conſcience void of offence to him, and to all men; 
yet, if thou, O Lord, be extreme to mark what I have 
„% done amiſs, who can abide it? And therefore, where 
„ have failed, Lord ſhew mercy to me; for I plead not 
<< my righteouſneſs, but the forgiveneſs of my unrighte- 
* ouſneſs, for His merits, who died to purchaſe a pardon 
“ for penitent ſinners. And ſince I owe thee a death; 
« Lord, let it not be terrible; and then take thine own 
* time, I ſubmit to it: Let not mine, O Lord, but let thy 
„ will be done !” with which expreſſion he fell into a dan- 
« gerous ſlumber, dangerous as to his recovery; yet re- 
cover he did, but it was to ſpeak only theſe few words, 
Good doctor, God hath heard my daily petitions ; for 
„Jam at peace with all men, and he is at peace with 
„ me; and from which bleſſed aſſurance I feel that in- 
« ward joy, which this world can neither give nor take 
„ from me.” More he would have ſpoken, but his ſpi- 
© rits failed him; and, after a ſhort conflict betwixt na- 
„ture and death, a quiet ſigh put a period to his laſt 
+ breath, and ſo he fell aſleep.” 

Thus departed this modeſt, humble, and candid man 
to the inheritance of the ſaints in light, where the moſt 
lowly are the moſt highly exalted. He appears, from 
what remains of him, rather to be conſidered as an Au- 
they than a Preacher; as one of the calm and retired, than 
of the active and popular. He ſeems not to have cared, 
ſo that he poſſeſſed grace, holineſs, and knowledge, who 
enjoyed all the world beſide ; conſidering very juſtly, that 
theſe are treaſures, and lead to treaſures, which can never 
periſh, but which ſhall enrich and chear the ſoul to all 
eternity. | 

In his will, which was dated O#ober 26, 1600, he 
made his wife Joan ſole executrix. By an inventory, his 
eſtate, which chiefly conſiſted in books, amounted to 
about one thouſand pounds, which (ſays Walton), was 
much more than he thought himſelf worth, and which 
© was not gotten by his care, much leſs by the good 
© houſewifery of his wife, but ſaved by his truſty ſervant 
* Thomas Lane, who was wiſer than his maſter in getting 
© money for him, and more frugal than his miſtreſs in 
© keeping it.“ This precious wife married again immedi- 
ately after his deceaſe, but ſhe lived not long enough to re- 
port the difference of her ſecond marriage, for whi _ 
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Teſs ſhe would have found cauſe, if there had been but 
Four months betwixt Mr. Hooker's and her death. 
Whatever ſtreſs and value Mr. Hooker himſelf might 
put upon his books of Eccleſiaſtical Polity,” he could 
not put a greater upon them, than almoſt every body elſe 
has done, They have been admired for the ſoundneſs of 
reaſoning, which runs through them, and the prodigious 
extent of learning they every wherg diſcover: And the 
Author has uniyerſally acquired from them the honorable 
titles of the JUnIcious* and © the LEARNED. When 
James I. came out of Scotland, and aſcended the throne 
of England, he is ſaid to have aſked archbiſhop Whitgift for 
his friend Mr. Hooker, from whoſe books of Eccle- 
« fiaſtical Polity” he had ſo much profited ; and being 
informed by the archbiſhop, that he died a year before the 
ueen, he expreſſed the greateſt diſappointment and the 
SLY concern, K. Charles I. it is well known, earneſtly 
recommended the reading of Mr. Hooker's books to his 
fon ; and they have ever ſince been held in the higheſt 
yeneration and efteem by all, who have any regard to 
ſound reaſoning and good learning, An anecdote is pre- 
ſerved by the writer of his life, which ſhews, that Mr. 
Haaſter's fame was by no means confined to his own coun- 
try, but travelled abroad; and ſo far and ſo Joudly, that 
it reached even the ears of the pope himſelf. Cardinal 
Allen and Dr. Stapleton, though both in Italy when his 
books were publiſhed, were yet ſo affected with the fame 
of them, that they contrived to have them ſent for ; and 
after reading them, are ſaid to have told the pope, then 
Clement VIII. that though his holineſs had not yet met 
with an Engliſh book, as he was pleaſed to ſay, whoſe 
writer deſerved the name of an author, yet there now 
appeared a wonder to them, and ſo they did not doubt 
it would appear to his holineſs, if it was in Latin; 
which was, that a poor obſcure Engliſh prieſt had writ 
four ſuch books of Law and Church Polity, in ſo ma- 
jeſtic a ſtyle, and with ſuch clear demonſtrations of 
« reaſon, that in all their readings they had not met with 
© any thing that exceeded him.“ This begetting in the 
pope a defire to know the contents, Dr. Stapleton read to 
him the firſt book in Latin; upon which the pope ſaid, 
* There is no learning that this man hath not ſearched 
into; nothing is too hard for his underſtanding. This 
© man indeed deſerves the name of an Author. His books 
will get reyerence by age; for there is in them ſuch 
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© ſeeds of eternity, that, if the reſt be like this, they hall 
© continue till the laſt fire ſhall devour all learning:“ All 
which, whether the pope ſaid it, or no, may poſſibly be 
ſtrictly true of the books themſelves. 

His Works, Beſides the eight books of “ Eccleſiaſtical 
Polity,” and his Anſwer to Mr. Travers's Supplication,“ 
there are ſome “ Sermons” of Mr. Hooker's in being, 
which of late have been collected and printed in the vo- 
lume of his works in folio. A 


JOHN HOLLAND. 


F this excellent perſon, we have no remains, but a 
O ſhort account of his death, which was ſo truly ex- 
emplary and edifying, that we cannot but preſent it to 
our Readers. We Rook this event to have occurred 
about the year 1600. 

The day before he died he called for the bible, ſaying, 

«© Come, O come; death approaches: Let us gather ſome 
« flowers to comfort this hour.” | 4* 
And turning with his own hand to Romans viii. he 
ave me the book, ſays Mr. Leigh, and bade me read: 
nd at the end of every verſe he would have a pauſe; and 
then gave the ſenſe to his own comfort, but more to the 
joy and wonder of his friends. Pity it is, that we have 
hot what he ſaid on this occaſion, and that ſome of his 
writings are kept from the public view. Having conti- 
nued his meditations on Romans viii. thus read to him for 
two hours or more, on a ſudden he ſaid, - O ſtay your 
reading. What brightneſs is this I ſee? Have you 
« lj hted up any candles?“ To which, ſays Mr. Leigb, 
I * —« No: It is the ſun-ſhine ;* (for it was about 
five o'clock in a clear ſummer's evening. )—** Sun-ſhine! 
« (ſaid he) Nay, my Saviour's ſhine, Now farewel 
„ world; welcome heaven. The day-ſtar from on high 
<< hath viſited my heart. O ſpeak it when I am gone, 
and preach it at my funeral; GopD DBEALETH FAMI= - 
*© BIARLY WITH MAN, I feel his mercy ; I ſee his ma- 
<< jeſty; whether in the body, or out of the body, I cannot 
tell; God knoweth: But I fee things that are unutter- 
<< able.” — Thus raviſhed in ſpirit, he roamed towards hea- 
ven with a cheerful look, and ſoft ſweet voice; but * 
e 
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he-ſaid we could not conceive. At laſt, ſhrinking down; 
he gave a ſigh with theſe words:“ Ah, yet it will. not 
„ be, My ſins keep me from my God.” 


Thus that evening, twice riſing, and twice falling; 
with the ſun; in the morning Ta . he roſe never to 


fall; when again raiſing himſelf, as Jacob did upon his 
ſtaff, he (hut up his bleed life with theſe bleſſed words: 
O what a happy change ſhall I make! From death to 
&« life! From ſorrow to ſolace ! From a factious world 
© to a heavenly being! O my dear brethren, ſiſters, and 
« friends, it pitieth me to leave you behind. Yet re- 
<<. member my death when I am gone; and what I now 
<< feel, I hope you ſhall find ere you die, that God doth 
and will ut familiarly with men. And now, thou 
% fiery chariot, that cameſt down to fetch up Elijah, 
& carry me to my happy hold. And all ye bleſſed angels, 
© who attended the ſoul of Lazarus to bring it up to 
«© heaven, bear me, O bear me into the boſom of my beſt 
V Beloved. Amen, Amen. Come, Lord Jeſus ; Come quickly”? 
And ſo he fell aſleep. 


— 
ALEXANDER NOW ELL, D. p. 
DEAN or Sr. PAU L's. 


ALEXANDER NOWEL, or Nowell, a learned divine 
A in the ſixteenth century, was the ſecond ſon of John 

awell, of Great-Meerleyin Lancaſhire, an antient family, and 
born at Read, in that county, in 1511. At thirteen years 
of age he was admitted in Brazen-noſe-college in Oxford, 
where making great progreſs in grammar, logic, and phi- 
loſophy, he took the degree of bachelor of arts, May 29, 
1536, and that of maſter Zune 10, 1540. Before he took 
this laſt degree he was elected fellow of his college, and 
grew very famous for piety and learning, and for his zeal 
1n promoting the Reformation of religion. In the reign 
of K. Edward VI. and perhaps before, he kept a ſchool 
in We/tminfler, wherein he trained the youth up in Prote- 
{tant principles. He was an allowed . by licence 


from that king, about the year 1550; and, December 5, 
1551, was inſtalled prebendary of Veſiminſſer. In the 
firſt parliament of Q. Mary I. at Vgſtminſlar, he was = 
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turned one of the burgeſſes for r alias Veſplaoe, 


in Cornwall ; but his election was declared void, becauſe, 
as he was prebendary of Y/:ftminfter, and, by virtue of 
that, had a voice in the convocation-houſe, therefore he 
could not be a member of the houſe of commons. Being 
a noted Proteſtant, he was marked out, with ſome other 
eminent divines, for a ſacrifice to Fabi rſecution in 
that bloody reign; had not Mr. Francis Bowyer, after- 
wards ſheriff of London in 1577, reſcued him from the 
danger, and ſafely conveyed him beyond-ſea. He with- 
drew to Frankfort with the reſt of the Englifh exiles ; and 
Joining himſelf to the epiſcopal church there, ſubſcribed, 
among the reſt, to the diſcipline they eſtabliſhed. He was 
alſo one of the ſubſcribers to an excellent letter, ſent from 
Frankfort to the diſcontented Engl exiles at Geneva, 
dated the third of January, 1559*. Upon the death of 
Q. Mary, and acceſſion of Q. Elizabeth, he was the firſt 
of our * exiles that returned to Exgland And 
ſoon after obtained many and conſiderable preferments. 
For, January 1, 1559-60, he was preſented to the arch- 
deaconry of Middleſex, which he reſigned the year follow- 
ing: And, June 21, was made the firſt canon of the ſe- 
venth ſtall in the collegiate church of Fefimin/ter. But 
this he quitted again, upon his being elected dean of St. 
Paul's cathedral in London, November 17, 1560. The 
third of December enſuing, he was ccllated to the prebend 
of Wildland in the ſame church : And December 28, 1562, 
to the reQory of Hadham in Hertfordſhire, Thus quietly 


\ 

In that letter are theſe moderate and pacific expreſſions, For 
© ceremonies to contende (where it ſhall lye neither in your hands or 
* oures to appoint what they ſhall be, but in ſuche mennes wiſdomes as 
„ ſhall be inted to the deviſing off the ſame, and whiche ſhall be 
receyved by common conſent off the parliament) it ſhal be to ſmall 
« purpos. But we truſte that bothe true religion ſhall be reſtored, and 
© that we ſhall not be burthened with unprofitable ceremonies. And 
© therefore, as we purpos to ſubmit oure ſelves to ſuch orders as ſhall 
de eſtabliſhed by authoritie, beinge not of themſelves wicked, ſo we 
« would wiſhe yow willingly to do the ſame. For, whereas all the 
© Reformed churches differ amonge themſelves in divers ceremonies, 
and yet agree in the unitie of doctrine: We ſe no inconvenience if 
* we ule fame ceremonies divers from them, ſo that we agree in the 
© chief points of our religion. Notwithſtandinge, if anie ſhal be in- 
tr that ſhal be offenũve, we, upon jutle conference and delibe - 
* ration 17 the ſame at oure meetinge with yow in Exglande (whiche 
* we trulte by God's grace, will be ſhortly) wil brotherly joine with 
6 * to be {ewters for the Reformation and aboliſhinge of the ſame. 
In the meane ſeaſon, let us with one harte and minde cal to the Al- 
* mightie God, that of his infinit mercie, he will ſiniſhe and eſtabliſhe 
that worke that he bathe begon in oure countrie. 

Vox. II. Rx ſettled 
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"ſettled again in his own country, he became a frequent 
and painful preacher, and a zealous writer againſt the 
Engliſh catholics that had fled out of the kingdom; as 
will appear in the ſequel. For thirty years together he 
preached the firſt and Jaſt ſermons in the time of Lent be- 
fore the queen, wherein he dealt plainly and faithful] 
with her, without diſlike ; only at one time ſpeaking len. 
reverently of the ſign of the croſs, ſhe called aloud to 
him from her cloſet window, commanding him to retire 
from that ungodly digreflion, and to return to his text, 
At. the recommendation of archbiſhop Parker, he was cho- 
ſen prolocutor of the lower houſe of convocation, in 1562, 
when the articles of religion were ſettled,” In 1564, when 
the debates ran high between the churchmen and puritans 
about the uſe of the garments, dean Nowell appears to 
have been moderate upan that ſubject, For he was for 
the general uſing of them, but with a proteſtation, that 
it were deſirable, theſe differences of garments were taken 
way. In the year 1572, he founded a free-ſchool at 
Middleton, in his native county of Lancafhire, for teach- 
ing the then rude inhabitants the principles of learning 
and true religion, He was one of thoſe learned divines, 
who had, in 1581, ſome conferences with Edmund Cam- 
pian in the tower, which were publiſhed in 1583. 
Auge 20, 1588, he preached a thankſgiving fermon 
at Paul's Croſs, for the deliverance from the Spaniſh ar- 
-mada ; when he exhorted his audience, to give praiſe and 
thanks to GOD for that great merey. Having | 
after reſigned his prebend of J/ildland, he was e 
November 11, 1588, to that of Totenhall, which he kept 
as long as he lived, About the beginning of the year 
I 589, * reſigned the rectory of Hadbam; and, April 28, 
1594, was inſtalled canon of Windſor. Septextiber 6, 1595, 
he was elected principal of Brazen-noſe- college in Oxford; 
and, O#eber 1ſt following, actually created doctor in divi- 
nity, with allowance of ſeniority yer all the doctors then 
in the univerſity, not only in regard of his age, but of 
his dignity in the church, He reſigned his place of prin- 
cipal December 14, 1595, After having arrived to the 
long and uncommon age of pinety, and enjoyed to the 
laſt a perfect uſe of his ſenſes IF aculties, he departed 
this life February 13, 1601-2, and was buried in the chapel 
of the yirgin Mary, within the cathedral of St. Paul. 


Soon after, a comely monument was ereRed oyer his grave, 
with a Zatin epitaph, He was ſo fond of fiſhing, that his 
picture, kept in Brazen-noſe- college, Oxford, * 
1 | : ". "42 220 
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that ſort. He gave an eſtate of two hundred pounds a 
ear to Brazen- noſe- college: And was alſo a benefactor to 
t. Paul's ſchool, 

He was, in the time he lived, a very learned man; 
reckoned an excellent divine, and much eſteemed by the 
heads of our church. His charity to the poor was great 
and exemplary, eſpecially if they had any thing of a ſcho- 
lar in them; and his comfort to the afflicted either in body 
or mind was very extenſive. 

His Wokks. His controverſies were entirely with the 
Papiſts. The firſt piece he publiſhed, was againſt Tho- 
mas Dorman, B. D, ſometime fellow of Neu- college, Ox- 
ford, who had written a book againſt ſome part of biſhop 
Jeuel's challenge, and entitled it, A Proufe of certain 
Articles in Religion denied by Mr. Jewell; [via. the 
ſupremacy of the pope, tranſubſtantiation, communion 
in one kind, and the maſs.] Antwerp, 1564, Mr. Noto- 
ell's anſwery therefore, was. A Reproof of a Book inti- 
tuled, A Proufe of certain Articles in Religion, denied 
by Maſter Jewell, ſet forth by Thomas Dorman, B. D. 
London, 1565, 4to. Dorman replying, in A Diſproufe of 


Nawell's Reproufe, Mr. Nowell vindicated himſelf, in ' 


II. A Reproof of Mr, Dorman's Proof continued, with 
a Defence of the chief Authority of Princes, as well in 
cauſes Eecleſiaſtical as Civil, within their Dominions, by 
Mr. Dorman maliciouſly impugned, Lond. 1566, 4toi 
III. He publiſhed A Confutation as wel of Mr, Dorman's 
laſt Boke, intituled, A Diſproufe, &c. as alſo of D. 
Sanders's Cauſes of Tranſubſtantiation, by Alexander 
Nowell. Whereby our Countrymen (eſpecially the fimple 
and unlearned) may underſtande howe ſhamefully they 
are abuſed by thoſe and like Bokes, pretended to be writ- 
ten for their Inſtruction. Lond. 1567, 4to. Beſides 
ſome controverſial pieces, he publiſhed a catechiſm, very 
much eſteemed, which he was put upon compoling by 
ſecretary Cecil, and other great men in the nation; on 

urpoſe to ſtop a clamor raiſed amongſt the Roman catho- 
fies that the Proteſtants had no principles. When it 
was finiſhed, the Dean ſent it with a dedication to ſecre- 
tary Cecil. The convocation, that met in 1562, did it ſo 
much honor, as diligently to review, and interline it in 
ſome places ;. and unanimouſly to approve and allow it as 
their own book, and their profeſſed doctrine. After thoſe 
corrections, the Dean cauſed a fair copy of it to be taken, 
| K „ which 
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which he ſent to fecretary Cecil; not in his own name af 
afore, but in the name'of the clergy of the convocation, as 
their book: And, after it had lain in the ſecretary's hands 
above a year, he returned it to the Author with ſome learned 
man's notes, probably biſhop Ponet's. At length, at the joint 
requeſt of the two archbiſhops, it was firſt printed and 
publiſhed in 1570, under this title, IV. Chriſtiane Pietatis 
prima Inſtitutio; ad uſum Scholarum Latine ſcripta. Lond. 
4to. reprinted very often ſince, and tranſlated into Engliſh 
by Thomas Norton. Lond. 1571, 4to. and inte Greet by 
William Whitaker. Lond. 157 % Mr. Strype informs us, 
that this catechiſm ſeems to be nearly the ſame with one 
ſet forth a month or two before K, Hard the V Ith's 
death, and licenſed, and recommended” by that king's 
letter prefixed to it. We may conelude, that this firſt 
eatechiſm was alſo compofed by Mr. Nowell; for it is not 
to be imagined, that a man of his great reputation would 
have publiſhed it as his own, after it had undergone ſome 
corrections and alterations, unleſs it had been originally 
of his own compoſition. Several years after, it was in 
fo great eſteem, that biſhop Cooper, in his Admonition to 
the People of England, gives this high character of it. 
© For a catechiſm, I refer them to that which was made 
* by the learned and godly man, Mr. Nowell, dean of 
Paul's, received and allowed by the church of England, 
© and W grounded and eſtabliſhed on the word of 
© God. There may you fee all the parts of true religion 
received, the difficulties expounded, the truth declared, 
© the corruptions of the church of Rome rejected. V. 
Dean Nowell publiſhed alſo a lefler catechiſm, which he 
entitled, Catechiſmus paruus, Pueris primum, qui ediſcatur, 
4 in Scholis; in Latin and Greek, Lond. 1574, 

vo. Tranſlated into Engliſh. Lond. 1587, 8vo. and after- 
wards into Hebrew. VI. A Letter of his is publiſhed in 
the Appendix to archbiſhop Parker's life, by J. Strype. 
And he is ſaid, in the ſame life, to have — a homily 
on account of the plague in 1564.“ 
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EARNING tofigrice' is: a uſeful handmaid, and 
by no means to be contemned, particularly not by 
iſe 


thoſe, wha” becauſe they do not know, affect to deſp 
her: But learning, when indeed ſhe aflumes the room of 
grace, makes H poor and proud miſttefs; and, inſtead 
of leading the ſoul'ts GON and happineſs, turns it into 
the world after lo und ſordid objects. The great utility 
of learning in proper ſubſervience 1s fully exemplifted b 
the life and conduct of Junius. Before he knew GOD - 
in truth, his great knowledge only led him to conſider 
himſelf : Hut, after the gracious change had paſſed upon 
him, he ſeemed to value all his attainments from the uſes 
alone to which they might be applied in the cauſe of 
GOD and falvation. 4 GT 8 
This extraordinary man was defcended of a noble fa- 
mily in Frame, and was born at Bourges jn the centre of 
that kingdom on the firſt of May, in che year 1545; His 
mother had a moſt difficult labor; and her life, together 
with that of her moſt valuable ſon, was for ſome” time 
quite deſpaired of, He was long afterwards fo infirm and 
weakly, that his friends never expected his continuance 
to manhood 3/ though, as it proved, he ſurvived moſt of 
his family. His conſtitutional infirmity was increaſed by 
an — and over-weening care in nurſing; and; at 
length, the morbid matter, either the eauſe of his inceſ- 
ſant diſorders, or the conſequence of them, terminated in 
an ulcer of the leg, which, though healed, Was always 
2 by any occurring 8 to the end of his 


8. 

Vader a very kind and Jearned father, who gave. him 
as much time as he could ſpare, he received the rudiments 
of his education, His parents did not chooſe to venture 
him at a public ſchool, on account of his weakneſs and 
infirmity. Yet, with all this weight of diſorder, in his 
moſt tender age he diſcovered great wit and parts, and a 
certain hilarity of diſpoſition, which often created much 
amuſement, as well as expectation to his friends. He 
diſcovered early a bigh ſenſe of honor and love of fame, 

2 a great 
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a great quickneſs of temper, and for his age a very ſolid 
judgement in matters which came before him, inſomuch 
that his mother mp or 5, to ſay of him, © that he cers 
5 tainly would be another Socrates.* He had likewiſe ſuch 
an invincible modeſty, that, throughout his life, he ap- 
peared to common obſervers under a peculiar diſadvantage, 
and could ſcarce ſpeak upon the moſt common ſubjects 
with ſtrangers without a ſuffuſfbn in his countenance, 
In this reſpe& he ſeems to have equalled our famous Mr. 
Addiſon, who likewiſe was at once one of the greateſt ſcho- 
lars, as well as the moſt abaſhed and Paw - man of his 
time, 

About the twelfth year of his age, Junius quitted the 
private education of a tender father for the public one of 
a ſchool; as a preparation for the ſtudy of the civil law, 
for which he was deſigned. His friends, indeed, wiſhed 
for him to proſecute his fortune at court z but his love of 
3 and the baſhfulneſs of his temper ſoon diverted 
that deſign. He had the unhappineſs of impetuous and 
tyrannical preceptors, who, if his love of letters had not 
been uncommonly ardent, were ſufficient to have extin- 
— 8 it; as hath been too often the caſe in many others. 

he leaſt fault or error, which Junius committed (and 
which the firſt geniuſes in the world cannot but commit) 
in attaining knowledge, was only to be atoned for by 
ſtripes; — with ſuch ſtupid and illiberal ſeverity was 
this conduct purſued, that one of the moſt hopefu} boys 
of the age was often flogged ſeven or eight times in a day, 
and often beat upon the ground too in the harſheſt man- 
ner. Such brutes of teachers are fit only to preſide over 
the galleys or to diſcipline miſcreants in a priſon, inſtead 
of training up the tender mind to the love of ſcience and 
truth ! Yet all this did not abate the ardor of Funius's 
mind for knowledge, nor tempt him once to diſcloſe his 
ſevere and barbarous uſage to his friends. : 

After ſome time, he was removed to Lyons for his far- 
ther improvement in knowledge. Here he had great lei- 
ſure, and as many books as he could defire, which he 
began to read with immenſe avidity; not ſelecting his 
authors, but taking them indiſcriminately as they fell in 
his way. The preſident of the college, Bartholomew Anu- 
lus, obſerving this wild purſuit, i an opportunity of 
hinting to him its impropriety and waſte of time, Wen 
him, that he would rather injure than inform his min 
* by that mode of reading; that, on the contrary, he 
* ſhould have ſome propoſed end before his eyes in — 
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F courſe of his ſtudies, to which they ſhould be princi- 
* pally directed; and that neither the life of man, nor the 
mind of man, would ſuffice for all kinds of learning at 
once, but the attempt might ſhorten the one while it 
s only confounded the other.“ This cautian he never for- 
got, but found it of uſe to him ever afterwards. | 

Lyons was then, as well as ſince, a very diſſolute city; 
and the placing a raw youth there, without the authority 
of parents or guardians, who could take care of his morals 
(as was the caſe. with Junius), was expoſing him to a 
torrent of temptations, Two women, in particular, 
having conceived a regard for his perſon, haunted him 
with oblique teftimonies of their affection, and, forgetting 
the modeſty. of their ſex, purſued him with their ſolicita- 
tions. Whether from averſion ta their indecent conduct, 
or from the natural baſhfulneſs of his 2 GOD's 
providence however preferved him from ſeduction ; and he 
overcame this temptation. But he fell under a fad temp- 
tation of another kind, till the mercy of GOD reſtored 
him. This evil was neither more nor leſs than downright 
Atheiſm, into the eſpouſal of which he was drawn by the 
ſophiſtry of a had companion, and his own indiſcretion or 
inexperience, Junius was reading Tuliy's books upon 
Laws, in which the vile propoſition of Apicurus is cited, 
+ That God is without all care both for his oon affairs, 
tand for thoſe of other beings,'* His evil counſellor — | 
adopted this maxim, and by every argument of a wick 
wit inculcated it upon Junius. K 
that his young friend became rooted in the principle, and 
as complete an Atheiſt as himſelf. & 

For more than a year, did our Atheiſt maintain, his 
profeſſion, and with ſo much openneſs, that it appears 
to have been known by all who knew him. A tumult 
that occurred at Lyons, firſt ſtaggered him in his new opi- 
nion. He was wonderfully preferved in the commotion; 
and he began to fee, that there was plainly ſomething 
more than mere chance in the caſe, and ſomething that 
looked very much like an oyer-ruling providence,” About 
the ſame time, his father, having been informed af the 
alarming ftate of his ſon's mind, ſent for him, and, 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs, learning, and piety, invited 
him to read over 'the New Teſtament with attention, and 
.confer with him upon it. He obeyed his father's. direc- 
tion; and it pleaſed GOD to open his eyes to @ full 


e This paſſage is cited by Marcus, in Cie. de legibus, lib. 1, 
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view of the abominable notions, which he had adopted, 
The firſt chapter of St. John's goſpel, which he began 
upon, was made the happy means of this revolution of 
mind, He was ſtruck with the dignity of the expreſſion, 
and the weight of the matter. He ſays of himſelf, <* I read 
% part of the chapter, and was ſo impreſſed with what I 
<< read, that I could not but perceive the divinity of the 
„ ſubject and the authority and majeſty of the ſcriptures, 
6&0 — greatly all human eloquence. I ſhuddered in 
6 my body with horror at myſelf; my foul was aſtoniſhed; 
* and I was fo ſtrongly affected all that day, that I ſcarce 
« knew who, or what, or where I was. But thou, O 
Lord my God, didſt remember me in thy wonderful 
46 mercy, and didſt receive a loſt and wandering ſheep into 
* thy flock ! From that time, when the Lord had granted 
c me ſo great a portion of his holy Spirit, I began to 
„read the bible, and treat other books with more cold- 
& neſs and indifference, and to reflect more upon and be 
„ much more converſant with the things that relate to 
“ ſalvation.” 

From that time, the world and its purſuits appeared 
vain and inſipid to Junius; and the things of GOD and 
of heaven engaged his whole concern, His father was 
xejoiced enough at the happy change, but ſtill intended 
him for the civil law and human affairs. The inclina- 
tion of the ſon ſoared higher; and, by permiſſion and 
conſent of his father, he went to Geneva, with a view of 
ſtudying divinity and the languages, about the time of 
the firſt breaking out of the civil war in France, He was 
diſmiſſed with a ſupply of money, ſufficient for his pre- 
ſent occaſions ; and his father promiſed to remit him in 
future, what might be neceſſary, but was not able through 
the public commotions. Thus ill-provided with abſt 
ence, he could only purchaſe four books; and theſe were, 
the Holy Bible, Calvin's Inſtitutes, Beza's' Confeflion, 
and Cevallerius's Hebrew Grammar; which engaged him 
for a year. Within this ſpace, he was prevailed upon to 
accompany a party, who were making an excurſion into 
Switzerland, juſt when his little ftock was almoſt ex- 
hauſted. In this tour, which laſted three weeks, Junius 
made an acquaintance with Muſculus, Haller, Peter Mor- 
tyr, Bullinger, Farrel, &c. who were all at that time in 
the cantons. When he returned to Graeve he had ſcarce 
any money left, and for ſeven or eight months afterwards 
he received none from his friends, His exceflive modeſty 
forbad him to borrow, and therefore he formed a _— 
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ef living hard. He determined with himſelf to employ 
one day as a laborer in the fortifications, for his ſubſiſt- 
ence, the other to engage in bis ſtudies. What a ſight! 
to look upon a burgher of fordid views and attainments 
wallowing in the fullneſs of bread, contraſted with one 
of the moſt learned, pious, and valuable of men, deſtitute 
of neceſſaries and working like a ſlave for this burgher's 
ſecurity ! If the faith of Junius had not been ſecured on 
the rock, the devil might probably have furniſhed him 
with an argument from hence for his atheiſm, by which 
he has puzzled thouſands, 

But if Providence tried Junius's faith upon this account, 
it did not leave him long without a teſtimony of its care, 
For a countryman of his was put in his way, whoſe mo- 
ther, being left a widow with a numerous offspring, had 
often been aſſiſted in her neceffities by Funius's pa- 
rents; and this man very gratefully embraced the op- 
portunity of acknowledging his obligation. Here indeed 
was bread ſown upon the waters, and und again after many 
days. He lodged, he boarded, and did for his benefactor's 
ſon, all that was in his power to do. On the other 
hand, Junius, feeling for the burden and inconveniences 
which his grateful friend chearfully underwent upon his 
account, endeavored to make that burden as light as 
poſſible; and, out of a quick ſenſe of delicacy, almoſt 
wholly abſtained from the food, procured by the laborious 
induſtry of his hoſt, He abode with him near ſeven 
months ; and, for four of the ſeven, conſtantly took care 
to be from home at dinner-time, which he ſpent in walk- 
ing, meditation and * In the evening, he eat a 
couple of eggs, and drank a ſmall cup of the petit vin or 
low wine, which fs the common beverage of that country, 
as beer is with us; and all this, that he might not be too 
chargeable to his kind benefactor. His modeſty and extreme 
delicacy, however, coſt him dear ; for by this over abſte- 
mious kind of life, he contracted a decline, which almoſt 
deſtroyed his tender frame. Providence again interpoſed 
in this emergency; for, by the aſſiſtance of his friends, and, 
at length, by the remittance of a ſum of money from his 
father, he was enabled to adopt a better regimen and to 
uſe ſuch means as wholly recovered him. 

Mr. Leigh, in his Treatiſe of Religion and Learning, 
quotes from Junius himſelf, that he received a moſt cour- 
teous entertainment from a countryman (and perhaps the 
countryman above-mentioned) in the time of his diſtreſs, 
and adds another circumſtance which is wholly omitted 
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Junius's own words: Here (O the wonderful wiſdom 
* of God !) my Maſter had prepared for me the beſt ſchool 
of true religion I ever found in my life. For God fo 
„ wrought upon my ſoul by the ardent and zealous piety 
«© of this poor good man, that a portion of the ſame di- 
« vine fervor was imparted through him to me; while J, 
in the compariſon, a very indifferent Chriſtian, was 
© made uſeful to him in the communication of other 


J, Melchior Adam and other biographers, He relates it in 


knowledge. Upon both of us, at one and the ſame 


time, the Lord beſtowed an increaſe of his mercy and 
« grace; upon my ſimple countryman, by enabling me 


"> ee e his head; and upon me, by enabling him 


to kindle a flame of zeal in my heart.” The tranſ- 
parent piety, humility, and modeſty of this acknowledge- 
ment needs no comment. This man of learning had, 


through grace, followed the apoſtle's rule, and became a 


Fool in his own eyes, that he might be wiſe indeed, not for 
the puny concerns of time and the world, but to everlaſt- 
ing falvation. 

t being contrary to the plan of life, which Junius's 
father had intended, that he ſhould ſtudy divinity, he 
wrote for him to return home. He wiſhed his ſon might 
be religious; but he did not with him to be a preacher, 


This reduced Junius to a diſagreeable dilemma, out of 


which he was much relieved the interpoſition of a 
ather, who explained to 


for the ſake of his ſtudies. In the interim, an awful pro- 
vidence determined the affair. At //oudin in Aquitain, a 
murdering banditti ſet upon Juniuss father, and barba- 
rouſly bereaved him of his life“. 


On Corpus Chrifli day, the Roman Catholics of Iſoudon, regard- 
leſs of the treaty of peace, that had been concluded jult before, com- 
mitted a thouſand outrages upon the Proteſtants z upon which Denys 
Junius (our Junius's father) received a commiſſion, as counſellor in the 


laws, from the king, to enquire into the authors of the ſedition and 


puniſh them. Denys Junius went to 1ſordon, accompanied only by 
three ſheriff*s officers, poſting the reſt in various places before he en- 


"tered the city. His precautions, however, were of no uſe. The 


common people gueiſed the motive of his coming, and, ſeizing the 
7 inveſted the commiſſioner's houſe, and entering by force, kil- 
ed D. Junius, threw his body out of the window, dragged it through 


the ſtreets, 2 it to the dogs, and publicly forbad it burial, The 


king, out of indignation at ſo horrid a murder, ordered the walls of 
Moudon to be demoliſhed ; but the arret was changed, by the interett 
of ſome Lords, becauſe the commiſſioner had been } pads a Lutheran 
for twenty · four years, , | 

Upon 
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Upon this ſad news, Junius had no heart to return to 
his country, but wrote a moſt affecting and affectionate 
letter to his mother, condoling with her upon their mu- 
tual loſs, and at the ſame time begging her to indulge no 
anxiety upon his account, becauſe he was reſolved to be 
no burden to her, but to truſt in GOD's bleſſing upon 
his own induſtry for his future maintenance and ſupport, 
In this generous and tender reſolution, he taok upon him 
to aſſiſt in a ſchool, under a miniſter of the goſpel at Ge- 
neva; where, in the day-time, he taught Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, and, for great part of the night, purſued his 
own proper ſtudies in divinity and ohilolophy. But his 
feeble conſtitution could not endure a long continuance 
of ſuch unremitted labors, which at once emaciated his 
body, and tended to impair his mind, 

About this period, the head-maſter of the ſchool at 
Geneva died, and the chaplain of the hoſpital ſucceeded 
to him. The chaplainſhip was offered to Junius; but he 
declined it, partly leſt it ſhould hinder his ſtudies, and 
partly becauſe he did not wiſh to fix himſelf for the pre- 
ſent at Geneva. In the year 1565, however, he was made 
miniſter of the JYalloan church at Antwerp, which became 
a troubleſome and dangerous ſituation to him. The Spa- 
niards, who then poſſeſſed the Low Countries, were about 
to eſtabliſh the inquiſition, to which the principal people, 
of Bruſſels in particular, were very averſe, and had a 
meeting to confer upon the beſt mode of preventing the 
execution of that diabolical tribunal, To this meeting 
our Junius was called, and readily gave his aſſiſtance, 
both by his prayers and advice, His wiſdom 228 in- 
clined him to moderation; and he oppoſed not only the 
malicious attempts of the Papiſts, but the unbridled zeal 
of his Proteſtant friends, who were ſometimes diſpoſed to 
go lengths, which neither religion nor reaſon could juſtify, 
When he returned to Antwerp he publiſhed ſome “ Politi- 
« cal Admonitions,” which gave great offence to the 
Papiſts. A reward was offered for the diſcoyery and ap- 
prehenſion of the author; though, it ſeems, in this very 
paper, he had blamed the intemperance and indiſcretion 
of the Reformed, as well as condemned the violent pro- 
ceedings of the Roman Catholics, By the ſtyle and man- 
ner, Junius was ſuſpected to be the author, and very nar- 
rowly eſcaped from the deſigns of his enemies. 

With all this love of moderation, and his earneſt en- 
deavors to inculcate peace among others, he could find 
none for himſelf, He was perſecuted eyery where, and 
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encountered difficulties and dangers, which way ſoever he 
turned. But it pleaſed GOD wonderfully to preſerve 
him, for his own glory and the good of. ſouls. A rage of 
Reformation (as an affair of novelty) among the mob, not 
the ſober zeal of true religion, over-ran the Low Countries 
about this time, and drave all before it. The outrageous 
multitudes brake into the churches, and ſwept away alt 
the images, and paintings, and every © rag of the Whore 
* of Babylon, before them. All this was done with the 
fury of madmen, inſtead of the orderly ſpirit of Chriſtians, 
This conduct diſpleaſed Junius, who was concerned for 
the diſgrace of the Proteſtant cauſe ; and he, by oppoling 
it, diſpleaſed many among the Reformed, who joined with 
the Papiſts themſelves in perſecuting him. Wiſe and 
good counſels, oppoſed to popular outrage and tumult, 
are but as declamations to waves in a ſtorm, which drown 
all other ſounds by their own noiſe, and daſh upon every 
thing indiſcriminately which reſiſts them. Men of peace 
and moderation (and truly religious men muſt be ſuch) 
may expect this treatment in aſbh ages. If they will not 
eſpouſe the cauſe of a party with the rage of the party; 
the furious partizans will not thank them for a fober ad- 
herence and advice, but perhaps will be the firſt to con- 
demn them. Thus the works of the fleſh are mingled with 
the things of G OD, and are generally ſo conducted by 
the devil, as to bring a diſgrace upon them. 

When Junius afterwards returned to Antwerp, he found 
himſelf excluded from the duties of his profeſſion, by an 
ordinance of ſtate; which enjoined, that, for the preven- 
tion of ſedition, only two miniſters ſhould be allowed to 
preach there, and thoſe two to be natives of the country, 
who ſhould take an oath of allegiance to the prince. Ju- 
nius was an alien, and could not be naturalized it he 
would. 

From Antwerp he went to Limbourg, but found, like 
the great apoſtle, that, wherever he went, perſecutions 
attended him, He loft his library and all his goods b 
the removal. His labors here were attended with ſuc 
fucceſs, that new and new dangers aroſe upon him on 
every ſide, In the midſt of which, he went on as long as 
he could with any degree of ſafety ; but at laſt was obliged 
to fly, to preſerve his life. 

While he lived here, he was made an inſtrument of gra- 
cious relief to a poor widow, who had bcen for thirteen 
years exerciſed with ſpiritual conflicts, almoſt to deſpera- 
tion, The Papiſts, imagining that ſhe was * 

plie 
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plied her with exorciſms : Her friends, believing her mad, 
laid on blows and bonds. She broke from her bonds, and 
took to the woods, avoiding the fight of man, leſt ſhe 
ſhould undergo a repetition of this fort of diſcipline. At 
length ſhe was — and brought to Janius, who ſoon 
diſcovered the cauſe of her diſorder, which aroſe from the 
fear of perdition: And this fear ſprang from the exceſſive 
attention and care ſhe had been obliged to pay to her nine 
fatherleſs children, which had taken her off from all re- 
ligious duties, and in particular from the maſs, which 
the had once conſtantly frequented. Our Divine, per- 
ceiving the diſeaſe, recurred to the bible for a medicine, 
from which he ſhewed her the vain pageantry, idolatry, 
and corruption of the papiſtical maſs, and at the ſame 
time, after laying open the goſpel of ſalvation to her 
mind, ſhewed to 3 that her honeſt induſtry in behalt 
of her children was far more acceptable to G OD, being 
commanded of him, than ten thouſand idle maſſes, which 
never were commanded, In ſhort, be was enabled to 
quiet the woman's horrors, and to give that balm to her 
conſcience, which ſoon diſpelled al her melancholy, to 
the no ſmall aſtoniſhment of thoſe who had known her 
before. 

The Anabaptiſts and Papiſts united to defeat that great 
work, which GOD enabled Junius to carry on at Lim- 
beurg. With the former, by his mild deportment and 
gentle conferences, he prevailed ſo much, as to thin their 
numbers, and recover many of them to the truth. He 
had greater oppoſition, both with reſpect to numbers and 
malice, from the Papiſts. Theſe raiſed all manner of 
falſe reports upon his perſon and doctrine; and ſome of 
them went ſo far, in folly as well as falſhood, as to aver, 
that he was really cloven-footed, and a monſter rather 


than a man. With an effrontery, peculiar almoſt to that 
. communion, 


They lent this lye the confidence of truth. 


But their malice was as fierce, as their charge was falſe 
and fooliſh; and ſo ferce, that it became neceſſary for 
him to remove from Limbourg, which he did, by the ad- 
vice of his friends, and retired to Heidelberg, where the 
elector palatine, Frederic the Third, received him very 
gracioufly. 

After ſome time, he made a viſtt to his mother and fa- 
mily in France; and from thence returning to Heidelberg, 
was appointed miniſter of the church of Scha9n. This 


Was 
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was but a ſmall congregation ; and, in the following year, 
the plague appeared among the people and made it leſs. 
In the interim, he was ſent by the eleCtor to the prince 
of Orange's army, during the unſucceſsful campaign of 
1568, and continued his chaplain till the elector's troops 
returned home, when he reſumed his church, and conti- 
nued in it till 1573. The elector ſeveral times wiſhed 
him to return to his chaplainſhip in the army, but it was 
fo much againſt Junius's inclination, that he conſtantly 
excuſed himſelf from that ſervice. 

He continued laboring, with the divine bleſſing, in the 
282 till about the year 1592, and, for ſome years 
before that period, had been engaged with the learned 
Tremellius, by the elector's command, in a new Tranſlation 
of the Old Jeſtament into Latin—a work, which will 
do them honor, as ſcholars and divines, to the end of 
time, Jae 

About the year 1581, he had been appointed divinity 

rofeſſor of the univerſity at Heidelberg; and he continued 
in that ſtation, till he took the opportunity of reviſiting 
France, his native country, under the patronage of the 
duke de Bouillon. He was introduced to Henry the Fourth, 
who ſent him with a commiſſion into Germany, when he 
took an opportunity of paying his grateful reſpects to the 
elector, and of reſigning in form his profeſſor's chair. 

In his return to France, he paſſed through Holland, 
partly for the ſake of his children, and partly Be the con- 
venience of the way and facility of correſpondence. When 
he arrived at Leyden, the univerſity and the magiſtracy 
gave him a moſt earneſt invitation to fix himſelf among 
them, and offered him the divinity-chair; which, by the 
permiſſion of the French king (who had been a Proteſtant 
and was then believed to be one in diſguiſe), he finally 
accepted in 1592. In this office he continued till his 
death, filling it with great reputation for ten years. It 
was a ſtation of labor and eminence ; and he labored in it 
by teaching and writing moſt inceſſantly. At length, 

OD was pleaſed to remove this faithful ſervant, after 
a life of trouble and difficulty, by the plague; which ra- 
vaged through Tila, and had juſt before carried off his 
wife. He died on the thirteenth of October, in the year 
1602, and was followed to the grave, with the tears of the 
univerſity and the concern of all good men. 

In his laſt hours he had great compoſure and conſola- 
tion. He died, as he had lived, full of faith in the fal- 
vation of Jeſus, When the celebrated Francis et 
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his friend and colleague, viſited him near the end, and 
propoſed ſeveral ſcriptures to him by way of comfort; he 
anſwered, “that he gave himſelf up entirely to GON— 
c to that GOD who would graciouſly do what was beſt 
for him and for his own glory.” When his diſorder 
permitted, he ſpent his remaining moments in hearing 
particular paſſages of ſcripture read to him, and in pour- 
ing out his ſoul in ardent prayers. And when his friend 
Gomar called upon him on a ſubſequent day, and exhorted 
him, that, in his laſt extremity, he would draw for 
s himſelf out of that treaſury of comforts, out of which 
© he had ſo happily drawn for others; and that, in par- 
© ticular, he would remember, that God was his tender 
£ father in heaven, ready to receive him; that Chrift was 
© his Saviour; that heaven was his country and inherit- 
© ance; that the holy Spirit in his heart was a pledge of 
© all this; that death was only the way to this heaven 
and life immortal; and that by faith and hope he ſhould 
© rejoice in what was before him};* Junius very —_ 
anſwered, “ that he well remembered and obſerved thoſe 
& things, which he had taught to others; that his only 
** confidence and ſtay was in the free grace of God 
„ and that he was aſſured, God would perfect what re- 
% mained concerning his future ſalvation.” Upon being 
aſked, if he had any thing particular to ſay about his 
affairs, he anſwered, “ that he could think but very little 
of periſhing things at that time z” and, after ſaying 
that in kis public duties he had aimed, as far as he could, 
at the glory of GOD and the good of men, he added, 
« that with reſpect to all other things he entirely com- 

5 mitted them to the divine Providence.“ 
He was four times married, and ſurvived all his wives, 
He was deprived of the firſt by the ignorance of a mid- 
wife, who injured her ſo much in labor, that ſhe lingered 
in conſtant pain for ſeven years, when ſhe died. His 
ſecond wife he loſt ſuddenly by a fever. The third died 
of a dropſy ; and his fourth was taken from him, a little 
before his own death, by the plague. He had a ſon and 
a daughter by his ſecond wife, which daughter was mar- 
ried to the learned 7abn Gerard {4 wo and by his third 
wife he had another ſon, named Francis Junius, a very 
amiable and learned man, who ſpent moſt of his days in 
England, eſpecially at Oxford, his beloved reſidence, he died 
in 1677, upon a viſit to his nephew 1/aac 4 at Wind- 
r, and was buried in St. George's chapel within the caſtle. 
Nothing hardly can ſet Junius's literary — oy 2 
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higher view, than the great panegyric which the famous 
Scaliger made upon him after his death. Scaliger had been 
highly piqued againſt him upon ſome occaſion, and was 
known to be always extremely ſparing in his commenda- 
tions of any body. He obſerves however of him, * that 
Junius, who had ſo lately dealt his excellent inftruc- 
© tions to crouded audiences, was unhappily ſnatched 
away by the plague; that his ſcholars bewailed his 
death; the widowed church lamented him as her parent, 
and the whole world as its inſtructor; that they did not 
weep for him as the vulgar do, who are not ſenſible of 
the value of a thing, till they have loft it; but that 
every one knew the great merits of Junius in his life- 
time, and therefore they were not more ſenſible of his 
© value by his death, but were the more grieved.“ Thu- 


anus had conceived an il]-founded prejudice 2 him, 


from which he was defended by Vaſſius, his ſon-in-law. 
Even Bayle could ſay of him, that he was a learned and 
* an honeſt man, and fo far from running into extremes, 
© that it was his opinion people might be ſaved in the 
* Romiſh communion ; and that he was never more ſen- 
* ſible of the deficiency of his knowledge, than when he 
knew moſt; which is an indication of a right under- 
* ſtanding.” We will add no more concerning his worth, 


but the opinion of our excellent biſhop Hall, who (in his 


Epiſtles, decad. 1. ep. 7.) ſtyles him, © the famous and 
truly illuminate Dr. Franci? Funius, the glory of Leyden, 
© the — of the church, the oracle of textual and ſchool- 
« divinity; rich in languages, ſubtle in diſtinguiſhing, 


. © and in argument invincible.” 


His Works (in Latin) were publiſhed in two volumes 
folio, and conſiſt of the following articles: * 1, Prælectiones 
in tria prima capita Geneſeot. 2. Confutatio argumentor. 
viginti duor. a ſimplicis in hiſloriam Mofis de creatione 4 
peſita. 3. Libri Geneſeat analyſis. 4. Libri Meſs qui Exo- 
dus inſcribitur analytica explicatio. 5. Levitici, Numeror. 
& Deuteronomict, analytic. explic. 6. Methoadica Pſalmi 
guarti enarratio. 7. Enarratio Pſalmi centeſ. primi, ſe- 
cundi, & vigeſimi tertii. 8. Eirenicum. . Expoſitio pro- 
phetarum Danieli: & Ezekiel. 10. Lectiones in Jonam. 
Il. Sacrorum parallelorum libri. 12. In epiſtolam Fudæ 
perbreves note. 13. Apocalypſis Fohannis analyſi & notis 
illutrata. 14. De theologia vera. 15. De peccato primo 
Adami. 16. De politia Mojis. 17. Eccleſiaſtici, ſeu de na- 
tura eccleſie Dei, libri tres. 18. Theſes theologice. 19. 
Ad theſes theologicas appendix, 20. Tres defenſiongs catholice 
| doctrinæ 
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thArine de ſanta trinitate—adverſus Samoſaten. errores. 
21. Examin. enunciationum—Gratiant Proſperi. 22. Ca- 
tholice doctrinæ de natura & gratia collatis. 23. Animad- 
ver ſiones ad R. Bellarmini controverſiam primam de verbo Dei, 
Fc. 24. Ad ſecundam de Chriſti capite totius eccleſiæ. 25. 
Ad tertiam de ſummo . 26. Ad tres libros de tranſla- 


tione imperii Romant a Gracis, c. ad Frances, 27. Ad 
controverſiam quartam de concilius iis & eccleſia militante. 
28. De eccleſia liber, ſingularis, Cc. 29. Animadverſiones 
ad libellum controverſie tertiæ propoſitum. 30. Ad contro- 
verſiam de eccleſia que eſt in purgatoric. 31. Ad controver- 
ſiam ſeptimam de eccleſia triumphante, Cc. 32. Specularius 
—adverſus Genebrardum. 355 Summa aliquot locorum com- 
munium ſ. theologia. 34. Evangelii ſecund. Matheum ana- 
lytica explicatio. 35. Evangel. ſec. Marcum analyt. expo- 
ſitio. 36. A ad fratres Sandwicenſes in Anglia. 
37. Oratio de lingua Hebræa. 38. Grammatica Hebrææ lin- 
gue, 39. Orationes due Frankentalie habite ad lection. 
Vet. Teſt. 40. Atta apoſtol. & epiſtol. Pauli ad Corinthios 
ex Arabico tranſlate. 41. Apocryphi libri tranſlati cum notis, 
42. In anathematiſmum Greg. XIII. adverſus Gibbard. Co- 
lon. epiſe. 43. Orationes quatuor ad lectiones Vet. Teſt. 44. 
Apologia catholica Latine fadta, prefatio in indicem expurga- 
torium cenſorum Belgii, 45. Lexicon Hebraicum, 46. Præ- 
fatio in indicem expurgatorius. 47. Liber cui titulus Acade- 
mia. 48. Curopalates Grace & Latine cum notis, This 
book appeared under the name of Nadal Almonius, Hebrew 
for Junius. 49. Pretexta pulla in obitum principis An- 
haltini. 50. Fohannis Bodini Daimoniaca in linguam La- 
tinam converſa. 51. Johannes Tilius de regibus & regno 
Gallorum, & epiſtolæ due, &c. Latine factæ. 52. Oratia 
de vita & obitu Zach. Urſini. 53. Manilius cum caſtig. & 
notis. 54. Libitina in obitum J. Caſimiri, &c. 55. Oratio 
Anton. Arnaldi contra jeſuitas Latine facta. 56. Emenda- 
tiones & note in Ciceronis epiftalas ad Atticum & Quintum 
fratrem. 57. Note in Tertullian. 58. L' Ecclefiaſtique, 
in Latin and French. In which laſt language he alſo pub- 
liſhed, 59. Une oraiſon du Roi d' Eſpagne pour la defenſe de 
Pais Bas. 60. Avertiſement Critien contre Fean Heron. 
61. La confeſſion du Roi de France. 62. Le paiſible Cri- 
tien, &c. 63. Methode de lieux communs de Pecritures Saintes. 


64. Aimable confrontation de la ſimple verite de Dieu, Cc.“ 
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WILLIAM PERK INS. 


T Marton, in Warwickſhire, was born the celebrated 
A William Perkins, a great ſcholar, a profound divine, 
and a ſucceſsful preacher in the univerſity of Cambridge. 
He received his academical education in Chri/?s-college, in 
that univerſity, where, for ſome time, he was very wild, 
and ran great lengths in prodigality ; probably permitted, 
that when he ſhould become a preacher, he might more 
fully detect and lay open the workings of fin and vanity in 
others, ſympathize with them in their ſad condition, and 
be the better qualiſied to counſel and comfort them in their 
repentance towards God and faith in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
At the ſame time, and while yet a graduate, he gave proofs. 
of the great genius with which Providence had endowed 
him, by his deep reſearches into nature, and the ſecret 
operations of natural powers. But when the Lord was 
pleaſed to convert him from the error of his ways, he ap- 
plied himſelf, with uncommon diligence, to the ſtudy of 
divinity, and, in a ſhort time, made an almoſt incredible 
proficiency. 

About the age of twenty-four, he was choſen fellow of 
ps obey and entered into holy orders; when, ac- 
cording to. the precepts of the goſpel, wages reely re- 
cerved, he freely gave; and after the pattern of his great 
Exemplar, went and preached deliverance to the captives. 
The jailor being prevailed upon to bring the priſoners 
into the county-houſe, near to the goal, he preached the 
goſpel to them every Sunday, with great power and ſuc- 
ceſs. As ſoon as this pious labor was known, many from 
the neighboring pariſhes reſorted thither, to hear him; 
and it pleaſed GOD to make him the happy inſtrument 
in bringing to the knowledge of ſalvation, and into the li- 
berty of the children of God, not only thoſe whoſe bodies 
were in priſon, but thoſe alſo whoſe ſouls, like their's, were 
in captivity and bondage to fin and ſatan, His fame, 
which was afterwards in all the churches, ſoon ſpread 
through Cambridge; and he was choſen to St. Andrew's 
pariſh in that town, where he remained an induſtrious, 
faithful laborer, till he finally entered into the joy of his ng 
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Being ſettled thus in a univerſity, his hearers conſiſted 
of collegians, towns-people, and people from the coun- 
try, which required ſuch a peculiar gift as Providence 
had beſtowed on Mr. Perkins; for in all his diſcourſes he 
was able to accommodate his ſtyle and phraſes to the capa- 

cities of the common people; and at the ſame time the 
pious ſcholar could not but admire them. Luther uſed to 
ſay, © That as thunder without rain did more harm than 
good; ſo miniſters that preach the terrors of the law, 
© but do not at the ſame time drop in the dew of goſpel- 
© inſtruction and conſolation, are not wiſe maſter-build- 
© ers; for they pull down, but build nothing up again.“ 
But Mr. Perkins's ſermons were ſaid to be * all law, and 
© all goſpel.” He was a rare inſtance of thoſe oppoſite gifts 
meeting in ſo eminent a degree in one and the ſame preacher 
the vehemence and thunder of a Boanerges, to awaken 
ſinners to a ſenſe of their danger and to drive them from 
deſtruction ; and the gentle perſuaſives and comforts of a 
Barnabas, to pour in the wine and oil of goſpel-conſola- 
tion into the wounded ſpirit, which he pointed to Feſus 
Chrift. And ſuch was his wiſdom in adminiſtering ad- 
vice and comfort in all caſes of conſcience, that it is ſaid; 
* the afflicted in ſpirit came far and near to him, and re- 
* ceived much comfort from him.“ 

He had a ſurpriſing talent in peruſing books ſo ſpeedily, 
that one would think he read nothing; yet ſo accurately, 
that one muſt think he had read all. Beſides his frequent 
preaching, and other miniſterial labors, he wrote many 
excellent books; which, on account of their worth, were 
many of them tranſlated into Latin and ſent abroad, where 
they have been greatly admired and valued; and ſome of 
them tranſlated into — High-Dutch, and Low-Dutch, 
and his Reformed Catholic,” into Spaniſh; which, how- 
ever, ſo far as we know, was never anſwered. Voetius, 
and ſeveral of the foreign divines, have mentioned him 
with great honor: And our biſhop Hall ſaid of him, 
That he excelled in a diſtinct judgement, and a rare 
« dexterity in clearing the obſcure ſubtleties of the ſchools, 
and eaſy explication of the moſt perplexed diſcourſes.” 
He was much afflicted with the ſtone, the frequent at- 
tendant on a ſedentary life, under which ſevere complaint 
he was remarkably patient. In the laſt fit, a little before 
his death, hearing a friend pray for a mitigation of his 
pains; he cried out, „Hold! hold ! do not pray ſo; but 
bs pray the Lord to give me faith and patience, and then 
66 


et him lay on me juſt what he pleaſe.” At length pa- 
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tience had its perfect work, and he bade a final and ever- 
laſting farewel to all pain of the body and affliction of the 
ſoul, and was crowned with eternal reſt and glory, A.D. 


1602, in the forty-fourth year of his age. He was born 
in the firſt, and died in the laſt year of the reign of Q, 
Elizabeth, He died rich only in grace, and in the love of 
GOD and of good men: Yet, like the apoſtle Paul, (2 Cor. 
vi. 10.) h:wever poor, he was enabled ta mate many rich. 
He was buried, with great ſolemnity, at the ſole expence 
of Chri/Ps-college; the univerſity and the town ftriving 
which {ſhould ſhew the moſt gratitude for his faithful la- 
bors among them, or pay the greateſt reſpect to his me- 
mory. Doctor Montague preached his funeral ſermon on 
the following words; Moſes my ſervant is dead. Foſhua i. 2. 

He was ſo pious and exemplary in his life and con- 
verſation, that malice itſelf could find no ground for ſcan- 
dal or reproach. He was naturally cheartu] and pleaſant; 
rather reſerved towards {trangers, but when once ac- 
quainted very familiar. He was of a middle ſtature, ruddy 
complexion, bright hair, and inclined to corpulency, but 
lame of his right hand; yet with his left hand he wrote 
two folio volumes, ſo well, and to ſo good purpoſe, that 
he proved himſelf an able evangelical divine, and an in- 
vincible champion in the Proteſtant, cauſe, And ſuch was 
his humanity and condeſcenſion, that he not only preached 
to the priſoners, as we obſerved before, but accompanied 
the condemned to the place of execution; and what ſuc- 
ceſs he had in this line of his labors, will appear from the 
following example.—A ſtout young man, going up the 
ladder, - great dejection of ſpirit, and when he 
came to the top, and — round to ſpeak to the people, 
he looked like one half dead, which Mr. Perkins obſerv- 
ing, endeavored to encourage him; but finding it to be 
without effect, ſaid, Man, what is the matter with thee, 
£ art thou afraid of death?” © Ah, no (ſaid the malefac- 
© tor, ſhaking his head) but of a worſe thing.” Doſt 
& thou ſo (replied Mr. Perkins) then come — again, 
“ and thou ſhalt ſee what GO D's grace will do to 
« {trengthen thee,” When he came down, Mr, Perkins 
took him by the hand, and, at the foot of the ladder, 
they both kneeled down, hand in hand, when Mr. Per- 
kins prayed with ſo much of the divine preſence and with 
ſuch power, in confeſſion of ſin, with its aggravating 
circumſtances, and the horrible and eternal puniſhment 
due to the ſame, according to GOD's juſtice, that the 
poor man burſt out into a flood of tears, being broken and 
contritg 
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eontrite in heart; which, when Mr. Perkins obſerved, he 
proceeded to the ſecond part of his prayer, in which he 
ſet forth the Lord Jeſus Chrift, the Saviour of every be- 
lieving penitent ſinner, as ſtretching forth his arms of 
mercy and power to fave him in his miſerable diſtreſſed 
condition, and from all the powers of darkneſs, and to 
give him hezven and glory. T his he was enabled to do 
in ſo wonderful and ſucceſsful a manner, that the poor 
creature continued, indeed, to ſhed tears; but they were 
now tears of love, gratitude and joy, flowing from a be- 
lief that all his fins were cancelled by the merciful ſhed- 
ding of his Saviour's blood. And when they roſe from 
prayer, he evidenced ſo good and ſatisfactory a confeſſion, 
that the ſpectators lifted up their hands and praiſed GO, 
for ſeeing ſuch a glorious diſplay of ſovereign grace, in 
converting, at the eleventh hour, this dying malefactor, 
who went up the ladder again, with apparently great com- 
fort, and haſting as jt were to have the grace he had Io 
lately been made a partaker of, conſummated in glory. 

His WoRKs, which are uſually bound in two volumes 
folio, are“ 1, The Foundation of Chriſtian Religion. 
2. A Golden Chain; or, the Deſcription of Divinity. 

An Expoſition of the Apoſtles' Creed, 4, An Expo- 
aan of the Lord's Prayer. 5. A Declaration, whether 
a Man be in a State of Damnation, or a State of Grace. 
6. A Caſe of Conſcience, 7. A Direction for the Go- 
yernment of the Tongue. 8. Two Treatiſes; one on 
Repentance, and the other on the Corabat of the Fleſh 
and Spirit, 9. A Treatiſe how to live well in all Eftates 
and Times, eſpecially when Helps and Comforts fail. 
10. A Treatiſe on dying well. 11. A Diſcourſe on the 
Nature of Conſcience. 12. The Reformed Catholic. 
13. The true Manner of knowing Chrift crucified. 14. 
A Grain of Muſtard-Seed. 15, Of true Wealth. 16. A 
Warning againſt the Idolatry of the laſt Times. 17. A 
Treatiſe of God's Free Grace, and Man's Free Will. 
18. Of Man's Callings. 19. Of Predeſtination, in Latin 
by the Author, but ſince tranſlated into Engliſß. 20. His 
Bible Harmony. 21. A Dialogue of the World's Diſ- 
ſolution, No. 7, 8, 13, 14, were tranſlated into Latin 
by Thomas Drax : And No. 19, written in Latin, is tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh.” 

The following were publiſhed after his death: “ Vol. 
IT. 1. Three Books of the Caſes of Conſcience, 2. Com- 
mentaries on the five firſt Chapters of the Epiſtle to the 
Galatians, 3. Of Chriſtian Equity, 4. Of Man's Ima- 
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| mage 5. Problems againſt Cox, in Latin. 6. The 
ey of Prophecy. 7. Commentaries on the fifth, ſixth, 
ang ſeventh Chapters of St. Matthew. 8. Commentaries 
on the three firſt Chapters of the Revelation. 9. Of the 
Temptation of Chri/t, from Matthew iv. 1—12. 10. An 
Exhortation to Repentance, 11. Two excellent Treatiſes 
of Miniſters' Calling. 12. A Commentary on Jude's 
Epiſtle. 13. A Treatiſe of Poiſoning. 14. Againſt 
Prognoſtics, 15. Of Houſhold' Diſcipline, in Latin. 
No. 1, written in Engliſh, is tranſlated into Latin: And 
No. 5, and 15, written in Latin, have been tranſlated into 
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HIS divine was born in Hertford/hire, about the 

year 1535; and being by his parents kept at ſchool 
till he was fit for the univerſity, he went to Cambridge, 
and was admitted into St. John s-college, in 1550. There 
he followed his ſtudies very hard ; and being a man of 
excellent natural parts, he profited in learning more than 
ordinary ; which he purſued with unremitting diligence to 
the end of his life. 

At the death of K. Edward VI. he left the univerſity, 
and betook himſelf to the ſervice of a counſellor, yet 
followed his ſtudies very hard, taking more pleaſure therein 
than in the ſtudy of the law : Thus he continued till the 
beginning of Q. Elizabeth's reign, at which time his 
maſter, meeting with doctor Piltinton, maſter of St. Fohbn's- 
college in Cambridge, told him of his man's learning and 
ſtudious diſpoſition. The doctor deſired to ſpeak with 
him, and perceiving his great abilities and hopefulneſs, 
with his maſter's conſent, took him again to St, Fohn's- 
college, where his proficiency in the arts and tongues was 
ſo eminent, that in the year 1560 he was choſen fellow 
in that college, About three years after he was removed 
to a fellowſhip in Trinity-college, where for his —_ worth 
he was ere long made one of the eight ſenior-fellows. 


In the year 1564, Q. Elizabeth coming to Cambridge, 
great preparation was made for her entertainment, and 
tour of the moſt eminent men in the univerſity being _ 
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ſen to keep a philoſophy- act before her, he was one of 
them, who performed it with extraordinary abilities, and 


to the great ſatisfaction both of the queen and other au- | 


ditors. In 1567, he commenced bachelor of divinity, 
and three years after he was choſen to be the lady Mar- 
garet's divinity-reader. He read upon the firſt and ſecond 
chapters of the Acts of the apoſtles, and performed it with 
ſuch acuteneſs of wit, and ſolidity of judgement, as cauſed 
admiration in his hearers; and even at that time he was 
ſo famous for his miniſtry, that when his turn came to 
preach at St. Mary's, the ſexton was obliged to take down 
the windows, by reaſon of the multitudes that came to 
hear him. In his lectures he uſed to diſcover his judge- 
ment about church-diſcipline, which gave offence to the 
doctors and heads in the univerſity, Mr. Cartwright's ſen- 
timents being in favor of the Geneva diſcipline, and op- 
poſite in ſome particulars to the eſtabliſhment of the church 
of England. At length, he was convened before the vice- 
chancellor and other doctors, and examined upon ſundry 
articles or propoſitions of doctrine delivered by him pub- 
licly in his lectures, and elſewhere ; which they affirmed 
to be contrary to the form received and allowed by public 
authority in this realm, and thereupon they demanded 
whether he would ſtand to, or revoke, the ſaid opinions 
and doctrines delivered by him“. 

Mr. Cartwright, upon deliberation, defired that he might 
have leave to ſet down in writing what his judgement in 
thoſe things was, and what he would ſtand to; which 
being granted, he drew up in fix propoſitions what his 
judgement was, and, ſetting his hand to it, delivered it 
to the vice-chancellor, who thereupon admoniſhed him to 
revoke the ſame; and upon his refuſal, puniſhed him by 
the ſuſpenſion of his ſtipend, and ſo he continued in his 
lecture that year; but the year after Dr. Whitgift being 
choſen vice-chancellor, he again convened him before him, 
requiring his abſolute anſwer whether he did mind to 
teach his auditors otherwiſe, revoking what he had before 


It has been generally conceived, that Mr. Cartwright was the 
firſt great diſſenter from the eſtabliſhed church; but improperly. Dr, 
Turner, dean of Wells, [about the year 1563] ſeems to have been the 
firſt, or one of the firſt, after the church of England was ſettled, who 
oppoſed both its epiſcopacy and ceremories, and made a diſturbance 
about them. This Turner was a very intemperate and indiſcreet man, 
as appears by an anecdote, recorded of him even by in Mar- 
prelate, [an abuſive writer] concerning his rude treatment of a biſho 
whom he invited to dinner. See Strype's Life of Archbiſhop Parker, 
P- 151. . > 
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taught, or whether he would abide in the maintenattce of 
the ſame? To this Mr. Cartwright anſwered, “that for 
© the propoſitions delivered by him under his hand to 
% Dr. May, and now ſhewed to him, they were his own 
< hand writing, fuch as he had openly taught, and til! 
continued fully determined to maintain and defend as 
4 truths.” Hereupon, after Mr. Cartwright had a while 
withdrawn, and the vice-chancellor had conferred with 
the other doctors, Mr. Carmwright was again called for, 
and this definitive ſentence was pronounced againſt him 
dy the vice-chancetllor Dr. J/hitgift : * That perceiving 
© that no admonition would help, but that he ſtil! per- 
© ſiſted in the ſame mind, he did therefore pronounce him 
© the ſaid Mr. Cartwright to be removed from his ſaid 
lecture, and by his final decree or ſentence did then and 
there remove him, and declare the ſaid lecture to be 
void; and that he minded, according to the foundation 
thereof, to proceed to the election of a new reader, 
And further he did then and there, by virtue of his 
office, inhibit the ſaid Mr. Cartwright from preaching 
within the univerfity and the juriſdiction of the ſame.” 
The articles, which Mr. Cartwright drew up, arc as 
follow, tranſlated from the original Latin. 

1. The titles, as well as the offices and duty of arch- 
biſhops and archdeacons, ought to be aboliſhed, 

„ 2, The titles of the lawful miniſters in the church, 
ſuch as thoſe of biſhops and deacons, being ſeparate from 
their functions as deſcribed fimply in the word of God, 
ought to be diſallowed, and brought back to the apoſtolic 
inſtitution ; ſo that a biſhop ſhould be exercifed in the 
word and in prayer, and a deacon in taking care of the 
poor. 

«© 2. The government of a church ought not to be in- 
truſted with the chancellors of biſhops, or the officers 
belonging to archdeacons, but ſhould be committed to a 
proper miniſter, and one who is a preſbyter of the ſame 
church, | 

« 4. It does not behove a miniſter to be either without 
a charge, or exempt from attendance on his charge, but 
every ſuch perſon ſhould devote himſelf to the care of one 
particular flock. 

5. None ſhould ſolicit the miniftry as a candidate. 

© 6. Miniſters are not to be appointed and made merely 
by the authority and power of the biſhops ; much leſs in 
a ſtudy or any other private place; but the election ought 
to be made by the church, 

«© Theſe 
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«* Theſe reformations being effected, every one ſhould 
labour in his calling (for I mean to ſpeak of the calling) 
that the magiſtrate ould act by his authority, the mini- 
ſter by the word, and all perſons by their prayers. 


% By me, Thomas Cartwright.” 


Mr. Cartwright being thus expelled, and finding the 
way for the exerciſe of his miniſtry in England obſtructed, 
he went beyond the ſeas to viſit other Reformed churches, 
where he grew acquainted with the moſt eminent men for 
piety and learning in Chriſtendom, with whom he — 
correſpondence all his life after. He was alſo highly 
prized by them, inſomuch that Beza, writing about that 
time into England to a friend of his, hath this expreſſion 3 
Eft quidam Anglus nobiſcum, nomine Thomas Cartwright, 
Sc. Here is now with us your countryman Thomas Cart- 
wright, than whom I think the ſun doth not ſee a more 
learned man, &c. He was alſo choſen preacher to the 
Engliſh merchants at Antwerp, and afterwards at Middle- 
burgh, where he had great ſucceſs in his miniſtry ; and 
when he underſtood that the merchants, by whom he 
was maintained, through their great loſſes, decayed in 
their eſtates, he returned his ſalary to them _ 

Not long after he came over into England, being 
earneſtly ſolicited by letters from Mr. Deering, Mr. 
Fulke, Mr. Wiſburne, Mr. Leaver, and Mr. Fox; about 
which time the non-conformiſts having drawn up AN 
ADMONITION TO THE PARLIAMENT for the Reforma- 
tion of the church, Dr. Mhitgiſt, who was then preferred, 
to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, anſwered the ſame in 
print; whereupon the miniſters who wrote the Admoni- 
tion,“ conſulting, but not agreeing upon the choice of 
to reply to Dr. Whitgift, Mr. Cartwright was at laſt 
choſen by lot to undertake it, and performed it ſo well, 
that ſome of his very adyerſaries were heard to advance and 
commend him for it. 

Mr. Walton ſays, in his life of Hooker, * that Mr, 
© Cartwright appearing to juſtify himſelf and his party in 
© many remonſtrances, which he cauſed to be printed, 

* the biſhop (Whitgift) made a firſt anſwer, and Cart- 

© wright replied upon him; and then the biſhop having 

© rejoined to his reply, Mr. Cartwright either was or was 
« perſuaded to be' ſatisfied; for he wrote no more, but 

6 left the reader to judge which had maintained their 
s cauſe with moſt charity and reaſon,” p. 13. 
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However, Mr. Cartwright, with others of the non- 
conformiſts, was brought into the high commiſſion court, 
where for refuſal of the oath ex officio, they were put 
in priſon, and afterwards proceeded againſt in the ſtar- 
chamber; but thoſe very witneſſes, who were brought 
to accuſe them, did fo clear them, that they were diſ- 
miſſed, and ſent home much more honored and beloved 
than they were before, | | 

Whilſt Mr. Cartwright was prifoner in the Fleet, he 
had thirty pounds fent him from a noble friend, of which 
he took but ten ſhillings, returning the reſt with many 
thanks to the donor ; — when the earl of Leiceſter offered 
him the 1 of Eaton- college, ſaying, that it was 
a hundred pounds a year more than enough, beſides the 
conveniency of the place, Mr. Cartwright anſwered, 
« that the — pounds more than enough was enough 
« for him.” 

About the year 1580, his fame was fo ſpread through 
the Reformed churches, that K. Fames, then king of 
Scotland, ſent for him, offering to make him profeſſor in 
the univerſity of St. Andrews, whereof twenty years after, 
upon K. James's coming into England, Mr. Cartwright 
makes mention in his Epiſtle before his Commentary upon 
Eccleſiaſtes, which he dedicated to K. James, returnin 
humble thanks for that royal favor. The archbiſhop of 
Dublin alſo ſent for him into Freland, offering him pre- 
ferment in that kingdom. 

Mr. Walton ſays, that after ſome filence (meani 
of the controverfy between archbiſhop Mhitgiſt and him) 
Mr. Cartwright received from the archbiſhop many per- 

ſonal favours, and retired himſelf to a more private liv- 

ing, which was at /Parwick, where he was made maſter 

of the hoſpital, and lived quietly and grew rich [which 

laſt, when the profits are conſidered, ſeems doubtful] ; 

and where the biſhop gave him a licence to preach, upon 

promiſe not to meddle with controverfies, but incline 

his hearers to piety and moderation: And this promiſe 
he kept during his life, which ended in 1602 or 1603, 
the biſhop ſurviving him but one year, [ Strype ſays, 
only two months], each ending his days in perfect cha- 
rity with the other.“ Who, reading this, cannot but 
wiſh, that two ſuch excellent men had never maintained 

a controverſy between them at all ; but that, as they could 

at laſt, in the wiſdom of grace, find out the way of cha- 
-= and peace, they had never entered any other ? What 
Liſputes, what factions in religion, to the diſgrace of 
ous 
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our common Chriſtianity before the world, might have 
been avoided or healed? Cartwright is ſaid to have ex- 
preſſed himſelf to this effect upon his death-bed ; and, 
doubtleſs, Whitgift thinks ſo now. 

Mr. Cartwright was ſent to from many eminent divines 
beyond ſea, wherein they craved his advice for the direc- 
tion of young men in the method of their ſtudies, and in 
behalf of the churches in general, for his counſel in re- 
gulating their proceedings in the weightieſt affairs, 

It was the earl of Leiceſſer who preferred him to be 
maſter of the hoſpital at Vartoict, which place was worth 
to him about one hundred pounds per annum: His em- 
ployment was, to pray with the or men twice a day, 
to catechiſe twice a week, and to preach once on the Lord's 
* the pariſh church. 

is carriage and deportment was ſuch, that there was 
not a nobleman or gentleman of quality in all the country 
that looked heaven- ward, or was of any account ſor reli- 
gion and learning, but ſought to enjoy his company, and 
found much pleaſure and content therein; for his conver- 
ſation was ſuch, that fcarce a word came from his mouth 
that was not of ſome good uſe and concernment. He was 
of a very laborious and indefatigable ſpirit; it was his 
meat and drink to be doing the will of his heavenly Fa- 
ther; ſo that beſides all his pains in writing, and in the 
hoſpital, he preached every ſabbath-day in the morning 
about ſeven o'clock in "the 4— pariſh of Martbict, and, 
when he could be ſuffered, in the upper pariſh in the af- 
ternoon; beſides which, he preached a lecture on. Satur- 
days in the afternoon in the upper church, in which he 
went over a . part of the Prevents and Eccleſiaſtes, 
with great ju gement and profit; and this he did of his 
own free witl, without demanding or receiving one penny 
for his pains. . 

Preſently after his coming to Warwick, the Engliſh ſe- 
minary at NMeims publiſhed their verſion of the New Teſta- 
ment, and annotations upon it in Englih; which coming 
over into England, it was looked upon by all as a book of 
dangerous concernment, and therefore fit 'to be anſwered 
dy the ableſt pen that could be found; hereupon (as 

it is ſaid)” Q. Elizabeth ſent to Bexa to requeſt him to 
undertake the anſwer z; but he modeſtly excuſed it, and 
returned anſwer, that ſhe' had one in hey own kingdom, 
far abler than himſelf to undertake ſuch a taſk, and upon 
further. enquiry declared, that it was Mr. TÞ»has Cart- 
wright, Then Sir Francis Malſingham, a man of eminent 
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place and power, who in this, as in other affairs, was ac- 
counted the mouth and hand of the queen and ſtate, wrote 
to Mr, Cartwright, earneſtly requeſting him to undertake 
the work, aſſuring him alſo of ſuch aid as ſhould further 
him in the finiſhing of it; for which end he ſent him 
one hundred pounds towards the charges of buying books, 
and procuring writers which were to be employed by him 
in the work; this was in the year 1583; 

'The ſame year alſo he was earneſtly ſolicited by ſome 
learned men of the univerſity of Cambridge, to undertake 
the Anſwer, in which, amongſt other paſſages, they have 
theſe expreſſions: * With you we are earneſt, moſt reve- 
rend Cartwright, that you would ſet yourſelf againſt 
the unhallowed endeavours of theſe miſchievous men, 
either by refuting the whole book, or at leaſt ſome part 
thereof, It is not for every man workmanlike to frame 
God's tabernacle, but for Bazaleel and Aholtab; neither 
is every one raſhly to be thruſt forth into the Lord's 
battles; but ſuch captains are to be choſen from amongſt 
David's worthies ; of which as we acknowledge you to 
be, by the former battles undergone for the walls of our 
city the church, we doubt not, if you will enter this 
war, Which truly you ought according to the zeal and 
piety you bear to your country and religion, but that 
you fighting for conſcience and country (yea even for 
the very inmoſt holy place of the temple) will be able 
to tread under foot the forces of the Febuſites, which ſet 
themſelves to aſſault the tower of David. Moreover 
(which may marvellouſly ſharpen the edge of your cou- 
rage) you are not now to fight with a brother or fellow 
of the ſame religion (which maketh the conflict more 
faint) but with the moſt inveterate enemies of Jeſus 
Chrijt, &c,” Then they thus conclude: © You ſee to 
what an honourable fight we invite you. Chriſ's buſi- 
neſs ſhall be undertaken againſt ſatan's champions. 
We ſtir you up to fight the battles of our Lord; where 
the victory 4s certain, which the triumph and applauſe 
of the angels will enſue. Our prayers ſhall never be 
wanting unto you: Chriſt, without doubt, whoſe cauſe 
is defended, will be preſent with you: The Lord Jeſus 
much increaſe your courage and ſtrength, and keep you 
very long in ſafety for his church's good! Farewel.“ 
This was ſubſcribed by Roger Goad, William Whitaker, 
Thomas Crook, John Ireton, William Fulke, Jehn Field, Ni- 
cholas Crane, Giles Seintler, Richard Gardener, William 
Charke, &c, * - | 

But 
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| But beſides theſe, the miniſters of London and Suffolk 
did by their ſeveral letters earneſtly exhort him to this 
work. Mr. Cartwright was at laſt by theſe importunities 
drawn to undertake it; and neither diligence nor con- 
ſtancy was wanting in him to have carried it on to per- 
fection; but he met with ſuch great diſcouragements and 
hinderances from potent adverſaries, that he was forced 
often to lay his pen aſide. 

Whilſt he was at Varwicl, he was requeſted by the 
Lord Zouch, governor of Guernſey, to go with him into 
that iſland, with whom he continued ſome time; and in 
his abſence ſubſtituted one Mr. Lord, a godly miniſter 
then living at Moolſlone, in his room at the hoſpital 
at Warwick, allowing him the greateſt part of the profits 
of the place during his abode there ; and the reſt he cauſed 
to be diſtributed amongſt the poor. | 

He was far from ſeeking after great places or great 
things in the world; and for riches, he ſought them not; 
yea he rejected many opportunities whereby he might have 
enriched himſelf. is uſual manner was, when he had 
good ſums of gold ſent him, to take only one piece, leſt 
he ſhould ſeem to light his friends kindneſs, and to ſend 
back the reſt with a thankful acknowledgement of their 
love, and his acceptance of it, profeſſing that for that con- 
dition wherein GOD had ſet him, he was as well. fur- 
niſhed as they for their high and great places. 

His manner was, not to keep any more money in his 
purſe but what might ſerve for charitable uſes, He was 
very bountiful to poor ſcholars. He diſtributed money 
every Sabbath-day amongſt the poor of the town of War- 
wick, beſides what he gave to the priſoners, and upon 
other occaſions both at home and abroad. | 

For his houſhold affairs, he never troubled himſelf with 
them, but wholly left them to be ordered and managed by 
the prudence of his wife. 

He was very careful to regulate and order the buſineſs 
of the hoſpital for the beſt advantage of the poor brethren, 
He continued his diligence and affiduity in his ſtudies even 
in his old age; and his-manner was to riſe at two, three, 
and four o'clock at the lateſt, both ſummer and winter, 
notwithſtanding his bodily infirmities were ſuch, that he 
was forced to — kneeling upon his knees, 

He could not endure, ſo much as in private, to hear his 
adverſaries reproached; and if any in his preſence uſed diſ- 

raceful ſpeeches of them, he would ſharply reprove them 

r it, ſaying, that it is a Chriſtian's duty to pray ory 
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and not to reproach his adverſaries;” and when Martin 
Mar-Prelate's book came forth, he ſhewed much diſlike 
of the fatyrical and tart language uſed in it, He was 
alſo very humble, not enduring to hear any thing ſpoken 
in his own commendation, or any titles given him, which 
in the leaſt meaſure ſavored of ambition. He affected 
not popularity, but avvided it as much as poſſibly he 
could, Indeed, all his ambition was, to advance the 
knowledge and cauſe of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and to pro- 
mote GO D's glory, It was the great joy and rejoicing 
of his heart to hear of the welfare and proſperity of the 
churches at home and abroad; for this he earneſtly and 
daily prayed: And when he heard any il] tidings, with 
Nehemiah he ſat down and mourned, and faſted, and 
prayed before the GOD of heaven; fo that all that con- 
verſed with him might eaſily diſcern that nothing did 
affect him in any degree, like the good or ill tidings of the 
church's ſtate, ' *'« . 

He was frequent in prayer every day; and in his younger 
years roſe many times in the night for that purpoſe. And 
as his labors were very great in the work of the miniſtry, 
fo it pleaſed the Lid to make them very ſucceſsful for 
the converſion and confirmation of many, and for terror 
and reſtraint unto others. There was one Mr. Chaplin, 
a woollen-draper in Farwick, who made a profeſſion of 
religion, but many times broke out into ſcandalous prac- 
tices; Mr, Cartwright on a time walking with him in his 

rden, dealt plainly and faithfully with him, rebuking 

im for his miſcarriages, and ſhewing him the diſhonor 
that he brought to GOD and the goſpel thereby. This 
fo wrought upon Chaplin, that he preſently ſunk down, 
and being carried home, died within a few hours after, 

In his old age he was much troubled with the ſtone and 
gout, which much impaired his ſtrength, yet would he 
not intermit his labors, but continued preaching when 
many times he could ſcarce creep up into the pulpit. The 
ſabbath before his death, which was the laſt ſermon that 
he made, December the 25th, he preached upon Eccleſ. xii. 
5. Then ſhall the duft return to the earth, and the ſpirit ſhall 

return to God who gave it, The morning before his death, 
| which was the Tueſday following, he was two hours on 
| his knees in private park in which, as he told his wife, 

he found wonderful and unutterable joy and comfort, 
GOD giving him a glimpſe of heaven before he came to 
it; and within a few hours after he quietly reſigned «4 | 
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his ſpirit unto GOD, December the 27th, 1604. aged 
ſixty-eight years. Mr. Dodd preached his funeral ſermon. 
His Worxs. His Harmonia Evangelica is a very 
learned and able performance, A Comment _— 
2 and Eccleſia/tes. A Confutation of the ift's 

ranflation, Gloſſes, and Annotations, Reply to Arch- 
biſhop I bitgift. Commentaria rome in totam hiſtoriam 
evangelicam, And ſome other Works. 


JOHN WHIT.GIF T, 
ARCHBISHOP or CANTERBURY. * 


Als great man might be called, the undaunted 
champion of tbe rites, diſcipline and revenues of 
the church of England. The greateſt part of his life, 
which was a Y active one, was employed in her ſer- 
vice: And her eſtabliſhment, under GOD, to this day 
may be in great meaſure aſcribed ta his zeal and abilities. 
He had not the mildneſs and deep erudition of an Uſer, 
nor the ſpirituality and aſcetic turn of a Leighton, who held 
the Tame rank in the church; but he ſeemed to be an ins 
ſtrument raiſed up to preſerve its eccleſiaſtical ſtate, which 
enters ſo deeply into our whole political conſtitution, 
that (as it was proved under Charles I.) the one could not 
ſubſiſt without the other. 'Y 
He was the ſon of Henry Whitgift, merchant, of Great 
Grimſby, in Lincolnſhire, by Anne Dynewell, a young gen- 
tlewoman of birth and reputation in that town, 
where he was born in the year 1530. He was deſcended 
of the antient family of the #hitgifts of Fhitgift in the 
Weft Riding of Yorkſhire, ſome of whom had been conſi- 
derable benefactors to the church. But his grandfather 
Fobn Whitgift, Gent. having a numerous family, and 
placing his ſons out in different ways of life, one of them 
[Robert] was bred to the church, and became abbot of 
the monaſtry of Fellow, near Grim/by. In this fituation, 
as he applied himſelf to inſtruct young gentlemen in the 
firſt rudiments of learning, he. took his nephew (the fub- 
ject of our preſent article) under his care. Here our Au- 
thor early imbibed an ill opinion of the Romiſh church 
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from this uncle, who often declared in his hearing, That 
© they and their religion could not long continue; be- 
* cauſe he had read the whole ſcripture over and over, 
and could never find therein that it was founded b 
© God, which conſequently (ſaid he,) cannot ſtand, 
* ſince theſe are our Saviour's words, Every plant that my 
* heavenly Father hath not planted fhall be rooted up, Matth. 
xv. 30.“ In the mean time, obſerving the promiſing 
nius of his nephew, he adviſed his father to ſend him 
to St. Anthony's ſchool at London. For this purpoſe he was 
lodged in St. Paul's Church-yard at his aunt's, who had 
married one of the vergers of that church, While he was 
here, his aunt often importuned him to go to maſs, and 
rocured alſo ſome of the canons of St. Paul's to perſuade 
Kim to it; but having already ſome reliſh of the doctrine 
of the Reformation, k conſtantly withſtood all their en- 
deavors. By this his conduct ſhe grew at length ſo much 
exaſperated, as to turn him out of doors, imputing all 
her loſſes and domeſtic misfortunes to her harboring of 
ſuch an heretic (as ſhe called him) under her roof; and 
at parting told him, that * ſhe thought at firſt the had re- 
* ceived a ſaint into her houſe, but now ſhe perceived he 
« was a devil.“ | 
Thus rudely treated by his aunt, he repaired home to 
his father in Lincolnſhire, where his uncle the abbot, 
finding upon examination that he had made a good pro- 
greſs in grammar learning, adviſed the ſending of him 
to the univerſity, Accordingly he was ſent to Cambridge 
in the year 1548 or 1549, and placed firſt in Queer's- 
college; but not liking the diſpolitian of ſome there, he 
was removed ſoon after to Pembroke-hall, and put under 
the tuition of the celebrated J7obn Bradford, the og: 
who was then lately choſen fellow of that ſociety. He 
had not been long here before he was recommended by 
his tutor and Mr, Grindall, then fellow, (afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury) to the maſter, Nicholas Ridley; by 
which means he was made ſcholar of that houſe, and 
choſen bible-clerk. Theſe advantages were the more ac- 
ceptable to him, as his circumſtances were then but in- 
different, by reaſon of his father's great loſſes at ſea, Mr. 
Bradford leaving Cambridge in the year 1550, our Author 
fell under the care of Mr. Gregory Garth, who continued 
his tutor while he ſtaid at Pembroke-hall, from whence he 
went out bachelor of arts in 1553-4. But in 1555, be- 
ing unanimouſly elected fellow of 1 he was ad- 
mitted there in that quality by Thirlby, biſhop of Eh, 
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the thirty-firſt of May the ſame year. He commenced 
maſter of arts in 1 575 

About this time he had a ſevere fit of ſickneſs; and 
ſoon after his recovery happened the remarkable viſitation 
of this univerſity by the authority of cardinal Pole, in 
order to purge out the heretics. To avoid the ſtorm, 
our Author's firſt reſolution was to go to Straſburg, Frank- 
fort, or ſomewhere in Switzerland ; but Dr. Perne, the maſ- 
ter of his college, though at that time a profeſſed Papiſt, 
yet having a great eſteem for him, undertook to ſkreen him 
from the commiſſioners, which prevailed on him not ta 
leave the univerſity, The maſter's promiſe was faith- 
fully performed; and notwithſtanding the ſeverity of that 
viſitation, he eſcaped without any inquiry, by the con- 
nivance of his friend, who being then vice-chancellor, 
and ſhewing himſelf active in the preſent tranſactions, 
was the leſs ſuſpected to favor any but thorough devotees 
of Rome, 

In 1560, our Author entered into ug ig and ſoon 
after preached his firſt ſermon at St. Mary's before the 
univerſity, upon Rom. i. 16. 1 am not aſhamed of the goſpel 
of Chrift, &c. with general and great approbation. The 
lame year he was appointed chaplain to Dr. Richard Cox, 
biſhop of Ely, who gave him the rectory of Teverſham, in 
Cambridgeſhire. In 1563, he proceeded bachelor of divi- 
nity; and Matthew Huttin, then fellow of Trinity-college, 
being appointed Regius profeſſor of divinity, the ſame 
year, our Author ſucceeded him in the Margaret profeſ- 
ſorſhip. Soon after this he joined with his brother pro- 
feſſor and ſeveral heads of colleges, in a petition to Sir 
William Cecil, their chancellor, for an order to regulate 
the election of public officers, the want of which created 
great diſturbance in the univerſity at that time. TW o 
years after this he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo eminently in 
the pulpit, that Sir Nicholas Bacon, then lord keeper, 
ſent for him to court to preach before the queen, who 
heard him with great ſatisfaction, and gave orders pre- 
ſently to have him ſworn her chaplain. The ſame year, 
1565, being informed that ſome ſtatutes were preparing 
above to enjoin an uniformity of habits, particularly to 
order the wearing of ſurplices in the univerſity, he pro- 
moted the writing of a joint letter privately to Cecil, ear- 
neſtly deſiring him to ſtop (if poſſible) the ſending down 
any ſuch orders, which it was perceived would be ver 
unacceptable to the univerſity : But this addreſs was taken 
ſo ill at court, that our Author was obliged afterwards to 

Vol. II. X xX make 
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make an apology for his conduct in it. However, he 
grew into ſo great eſteem at Cambridge, as well under the 
character of a preacher as the reſtorer of order and diſ- 
cipline there, that the next year, June the tenth, the 
univerſity granted him a licence under their common ſea], 
to preach throughout the realm; and on the fifth of Juiy 
following, the ſalary of his profeſſorſhip was raifed, out 
of reſpect to him, by that body, from twenty marks to 
twenty pounds, 

He had the year before been a conſiderable benefaQor 
to his college; where the next year, 1567, he held the 

refident's place, but was called thence, April the twenty- 
ry to Pembroke-hall, being choſen maſter there; and 
not long after he was likewif appointed Regius profeſſor 
of divinity, In both theſe preferments he ſucceeded a 
ſecond time his old friend Dr. Hutton (now made dean of 
York), and to the firſt had the ſame recommendation 
which had been given to his predeceſſor, viz. that of Dr, 
Edmund Grindal, then biſhop of London. But his conti- 
nuance here was very ſhort; for in leſs than three months, 
upon the death of Dr. Beauchamp, her majeſty promoted 
him to the maſterſhip of Trinity-college. This place was 
procured for him chiefly by the intereſt of Sir V. Cecil, 
who, notwithſtanding ſome objections had been made to 
his age, got him ſworn into it the fourth of July, The 
fame year the univerſity admitted him inceptor for the 
degree of doctor in divinity ; and being appointed likewiſe 
to keep the commencement act, he choſe for his theſis 
upon that occaſion, Papa g ille antichriſtus; the pope is 
the antichriſt. In 1570, having firſt applied to Cecil 
for the purpoſe, he compiled a new body of ſtatutes for 
the univerſity, which were of great ſervice to that learned 
community. 

This work he finiſhed in Auguſt, and the ſame month 
he was the principal agent in procuring an order from 
the vice-chancellor and heads to prohibit Cartwright, who 
was now Margaret profeſſor, from reading any more lec- 
tures without ſome ſatisfaction given to them of his prin- 
ciples and opinions. Our Author informed the chan- 
cellor of this ſtep, and at the ſame time acquainted him 
with -Cartwright's principles, and the conſequences of 
them, upon which he received the chancellor's approba- 
tion of what had been done. Upon which Cartwright, 
being convened, and refuſing to renounce his principles, 
was deprived of his profeſſorſhip; and as he gave out that 
his aſſertions were rather ſuppreſſed by authority, than 
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refuted by reaſon, our Author took an effectual method 
to obviate that calumny. In the mean time, at the chan- 
cellor's requeſt, he likewiſe wfote a confutation of ſome 
of the chief of thoſe principles, and ſent them to arch- 
biſhop Parker, in a letter dated December 29, with an in- 
tention to publiſh them, but was prevented. In 1671, 
he ſerved the office of vice-chancellor. The ſame year 
an order was made by the archbiſhop and biſhops, that 
all thoſe who had obtained faculties to preach, ſhould 
ſurrender them before the third of Augu/?; and that upon 
their ſubſcription to the thirty-nine articles, and other 
conſtitutions and ordinances agreed upon, new licences 
ſhould be granted. This being ſenikied to the univer- 
ſity, and an order ſent, requiring them to call in all the 
faculties granted before, our Author in purſuance thereof 
ſurrendered his former licence, obtained in 1566, and had 
another granted him September 17, 1571, wherein he was 
likewiſe conſtituted one of the univerſity-preachers. June 
the nineteenth, in conſequence of the queen's nomina- 
tion, he was elected dean of Lincoln, into which dignity 
he was inſtalled Auguſt the ſecond following. October the 
thirty-firſt he obtained a diſpenſation from the archbiſhop, 
impowering him, together with this deanery, his prebend 
of Ely, 45 rectory of Tever/ham (beſides the maſterſhip 
of Trinity-college) to hold any other benefice whatſoever. 
Towards the end of the ſame year he preached the Latin 
ſermon at the meeting of the convocation, being then 
proctor for the clergy and chapter of EH. May the four- 
tceenth, the next year, he was preſented to the lower 
houſe for their prolocutor and choſen. In Auguft the 
ſame year, he reſigned the rectory of Teverſham, 

He was now, by particular appointment from the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, writing his anſwer to the Admoni- 
tion, which requiring more eaſe of mind and leiſure hours 
than the execution of his office as maſter of Trinity- college 
(where he met with much trouble and oppoſition) ſeemed 
to allow of, he even deſired to leave the univerſity, How- 
ever, the heads applied to the chancellor in a letter dated 
September the twenty-eighth, to prevent it. He had a 
little before, in the ſame month this year, expelled Gart- 
wright from his fellowſhip, for not taking orders in due 
time, according to the ſtatute of the colleges. November 
the ſecond, by the appointment of the bilhop of London, 
he preached at Pauls 1 ; and before the expiration of 
the year came out his anſwer to the Admonition,” 
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As archbiſhop Parker was the chief perſon that ſet 
Whitgift about this work, ſo he gave him conſiderable 


aſſiſtance therein; and the ſeveral parts of the copy as it 


was finiſhed were ſent to him to reviſe ; and Cooper, biſhop 
of Lincoln, another of the moſt learned biſhops of that 
time, together with other biſhops and learned men, were 
conſulted with. For, in September 1572, the doctor hay- 
ing made an end of his confutation, as ſoon as he had 
written out fair the firſt part of it, he ſent it to the biſhop 
of Ely (Dr. Cox), Dr. Perne (dean of Ely), and ſome 
other learned men, for them to peruſe; and then after- 
wards, for the laſt peruſal of it, it was by him ſent to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, accompanied with a letter, 
dated from Trinity-college, September the twenty-firſt ; and 
ſhortly after having tranſcribed the ſecond part, which the 
biſhop of Lincoln had read over, he ſent that alſo to the 
archbiſhop, with a letter, bearing date October the twenty- 
firſt, from Ely, deſiring his grace to peruſe it, and to 
correct it as ſhould ſeem good to him; he likewiſe deſired 
to be directed by the archbiſhop to whom he ſhould dedi- 
cate it, whether to the queen or parliament, as Cartwright 
had done, or any other; and laſtly he prayed his grace, 
that the printer might bc charged not to give a copy of it, 
or a ſheet of it, till all were printed, In this letter he 
acquainted the archbiſhop, that he had an Epiſtle of Mr, 
Gualter (the learned divine of Zurich) written of late to 
the biſhop of Ely (a copy of which he ſent him incloſed), 
which would be, he ſaid, a very fit anſwer for the Epiſtle 


- of the ſame eminent foreigner ſet at the end of the Admo- 


nition by the compilers of it, as favoring their cauſe. He 
did not know the biſhop of £ZEly's pleaſure, whether he 
would have it printed ; but he told his lordſhip the arch- 
biſhop, that he would reſort unto his lordſhip of Ely for 
the ſame. It appears that he had that biſhop's leave, this 
letter being publiſhed in Latin and Englih at the end of 
his book, with this preface: And foralmuch as the au- 
thors of the Admonition, for their better credit, had ſet 
don in print the Epiſtles of Mr. Bega and Mr. Grualter, 
ſo he thought good to ſet down an Epiſtle of Mr. Gualter, 
revoking the ſame upon better information; as alſo ano- 
ther of Mr. Bullinger, chief miniſter of Zurich, concern- 
ing the ſame ſubject. So that (as Mr. Strype obſerves), 
in this book, taking in his defence printed a year or two 
after, may be ſeen all the arguments and 8 uſed in 
thoſe times for laying epiſcopacy and the liturgy aſide, 
and all the exceptions to them drawn up to the beſt ad- 

vantage; 
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vantage; and herein alſo are ſubjoined a full and parti- 
cular anſwer and refutation of the one, and vindication 
of the other; together with the favorable ſenſe of the 
learned men abroad, as Peter Martyr, Bucer, Zuinglius, 
Bullinger, Calvin, Gualter, expreſſed in their letters, or 
other writings of their's, and their approbation of this 
church's frame and diſcipline, and the government of it 
by biſhops. Mr. Strype was of opinion, that this book 
may be juſtly eſteemed and applied to as one of the public 
books of the church of England concerning her profeſſion 
and principles, and as being of the like authority in re- 
ſpe& to its worſhip and government, in oppoſition to the 
diſciplinarians, as bilhop Jewel's Apology and Defence 
in reſpect of the Reformation and doctrine of it, in oppo- 
ſition to the Papiſts. It was firſt printed in 4to, and re- 
printed the year following, with this title: An Anſwer 
to a certain Libel, intitled, An Admonition to the Par- 
liament, by John WWhitgift, D. of Divinity, newlie aug- 
mented by the Authour, as by Conference ſhall appear. 
Imprinted at London by Henrie Bynneman, for Humfrey 
Toy, Anno 1573. To this a reply being publiſhed by Mr. 
Cartwright the next year, 1573, our Author wrote his de- 
tence the ſame year. 

In 1575 a Rejoinder being publiſhed by Cartwright 
to our Author's 6 ani he conſulted his friends upon 
it, who adviſing him to let it paſs as not worthy his 
notice, he yielded to that opinion. Amongſt others 
who diſſuaded him, the learned Dr. hitater, (though 
himſelf much inclined to favor Puritaniſm) was one ; 
who, in a letter to Dr. Whitgift upon this occaſion, 
has theſe words: Quem Cartwrightus nuper emiſit libellum 
ejus magnam partem perlegi: Ne vivam, fi quid unquam 
viderim diſſolutius ac pene puerilius. VYerborum ſatis ille qui- 
dem lautam novamgque ſupellectilem habet, rerum omnino nul- 
lam, quantum ego judicare poſſum. Deinde non modo perverſe 
de principis in rebus ſacris & eccleſiaſticis authoritate ſentit, 
fed in Papiſtarum etiam cæſtra mig a quibus tamen 
videri vult odio capitali diſſidere. Verum nec in bac cauſa 
ferendus, ſed aliis etiam in partibus tela a Papiſtis mutuatur. 
Denique, ut de Ambroſio dixit Hieronymus, —verbis ludit, ſen- 
tentiis dormitat, & plane indignus eft, 2 a quoquam docto 
refutetur. Thus tranſlated by Dr. Bancroft : © I have 


read a great part of that book which Mr. Cartwright 

© hath lately publiſhed. I pray God I live not, if ever 

+ I ſaw any thing more looſely written, and almoſt more 

| childiſhly. It is true, for words he hath a great 2 
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and thoſe both fine and new; but for matter, as far as 
I can judge, he is altogether barren, Moreover, he 
doth not only think 2 of the authority of princes 
in matters eccleſiaſtical, but alſo flyeth unto the Pa- 
piſts holds, from whom he would be thought to diſſent 
with a mortal hatred. But in this point he is not to be 
endured, and in other points alſo he borroweth his argu- 
ments from the Papiſts. To conclude, as Ferom ſaid 
of Ambroſe, he playeth with words, and is lame in his 
« ſentiments, and is altogether unworthy to be confuted 
by any man of learning.” | x 

At the ſame time //hitgift appeared, with that warmth 
that was natural to his temper, againſt a deſign, then on 
foot, of aboliſhing pluralities, and taking away the im- 
propriations, and tythes, from biſhops, and ſpiritual (not 
including temporal) perſons, for the better proviſion of 
the poorer clergy. March the 24th, the laſt day of the 
year 1576, he was nominated to the biſhopric of Mor- 
ceſter, to which being confirmed, April 16, he was con- 
ſecrated April the 21ſt, 1577; and as this biſhoprie 
brought him into the council for the marches of Wales, 
he was preſently after appointed vice-preſident of thoſe 
marches in the abſence of Sir Henry Sydney,, lord preſi- 
dent, made lord licutenant of Ireland. He did not reſign 
his maſterſhip of Trinity-college till Fune; and in the in- 
terim procured a letter from the chancellor, in order to 
prevent the practice (then in uſe) of taking money for 
the reſignation of fellowſhips, 

The queen had it in her eye to raiſe him to the higheſt 
dignity in the church before her intentions took x 4g 
and ſhewed an inclination, as was ſaid, to put him into 
archbiſhop Grindal's room before that prelate's death. So 
much is certain, that Grindal, in the condition he then 
was, had been deſirous to reſign, and as defirous of Vhii- 
gift for his ſucceſſor ; but JY/hitgife could not be per- 
ſuaded upon to comply with it; and in the queen's pre- 
ſence begged her pardon for not accepting thereof upon 
any condition whatſoever, during the life of the other, 
But upon Grinda/s death, which happened the ſixth of 
July, 1583, the queen nominated //hitgift to ſucceed him, 
Auguſt the fourteenth following ; and accordingly he was 
elected the twenty-third of the ſame month, and con- 
firmed the twenty-third of September. On the ſeventeenth 
of November, the queen's acceſſion happening on a Sun- 
day, he preached at Paul's Croſs upon this text, Put them 
in 
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in mind to be ſubjef to principalities, &. Titus iii, At 
his firſt entrance upon this charge he found the arch- 
biſhopric over-rated, and procured an order for the abate- 
ment of one hundred pounds to him and his ſucceſſors, 
on the payment of firſt-fruits. He ſhortly after recovered 
from the _ as part of the poſſeſſions of the arch- 


biſhopric, Long- Beach Mood in Kent, which had been man 
years detained from his predeceſſor by Sir James Croft, 
comptroller of her majeſty's houſhold. But that which 
moſt concerned him was to fee the eſtabliſhed uniformity 
of the church in ſo great diforder as it was from the non- 
complying Puritans, who, taking advantage of his prede- 
ceſſor's eaſineſs in that reſpect, were poſſeſſed of a great 
many ecclefiaſtical benefices and preferments, in which 
they were ſupported by ſome of the principal men at 
court. He therefore fet himſelf with extraordinary zeal 
and vigor to reform theſe infringements of the conſtitu- 
tion, for which he had the queen's expreſs orders. With 
this view, on the fifth of December this year, he moved 
for an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, which was ſoon after 
iſſued to him with the biſhop of London, and ſeveral 
others. To the ſame purpoſe in 1584, he drew up a form 
of examination, containing twenty-four articles, which 
he ſent to the biſhops of his province, enjoining them to 
ſummon all ſuch clergy as in their refpettive dioceſes 
were ſuſpected of nonconformity, and to require them to 
anſwer thoſe articles ſeverally upon oath ex officio mero, 
likewiſe to ſubſcribe to the queen's ſupremacy, the Book 
of Common Prayer, and the thirty-nine articles of re- 
ligion. 

* the ſame time he held conferences with ſeveral of 
the Puritans, and by that means brought ſome to a com- 
pliance; and when others appealed from the eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion to the council, he reſolutely aſſerted his juriſ- 
diction, and vindicated his proceedings at the peril of his 
life, and even in ſome caſes againſt the opinion of lord 
Burleigh, who was his chief friend there. He waited this 

ear alſo, about theſe matters, upon the queen, who had 
been ſolicited in favor of ſome of the innovators againſt 
the liturgy, and ſoon after ſent her highneſs his anſwer 
to all their moſt plaufible objections that were commonly 

d by them, and gave her ſeveral reafons why the 


ur 
diſcipline was rather to be ſuppreſſed, than by writing. 


confuted. In the mean time he prevailed to have ſome 
of the ſees filled, that had been vacant ever ſince the 
ejection of the popiſh biſhops; and obtained a promife 
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fingham. Yet in his proceedings with the 
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from Burleigh. to complete the whole bench. Nor did his 


zeal for the eſtabliſhed eccleſiaſtical polity diſplay itſelf 
with leſs warmth in oppoſing the election this year of 
Mr. Walter Travers to the maſterſhip of the temple, and 
in adviſing a reſtraint to be laid upon the preſs at Cam- 
bridge. Several petitions being offered to this parliament 
in favor of the Puritans, for receiving their new platform 
and book of public prayer, as alſo againſt pluralities and 
the court of faculties, the archbiſhop anſwered them, and 
preſented his anſwer to the queen in perſon. He ſent 
notes alſo upon them to lord Burleigh, December 26. How- 
ever, being made ſenſible of the juſtneſs of a complaint 
againſt the exceſſive fees taken in ſpiritual courts, he ſet 
about drawing up a new {tate of thole fees, according to 
antient cuſtom, and at the ſame time prevailed with the 
queen not to give her aſſent to ſome bills that had paſled 
both houſes, which affected the preſent good eſtate of the 
clergy ; namely, one giving liberty to marry at all times, 
another for the trial of miniſters* ſufficiency by twelve 
laymen, and ſuch like. This laſt was a precedent for a 
like act paſt and rigidly executed againſt the Royaliſts 
during the rebellion and uſurpation of Cromwell. 

In the ſame parliament he procured an act for the better 
foundation and relief of the poor of the hoſpital of Eaft- 
bridge in Canterbury; and, before the year was expired, 
he found means to put a ſtop to a commiſhon that was 
then upon the anvil for a melius inquirendum. In 1585, 
by ſpecial order from the queen, he drew up rules for 
regulating the preſs; which were confirmed and ſet forth 
by the authority of the ſtar-chamber, June 23d. In all 
his tranſactions for uniformity, he had conſtantly both 
the permiſſion and countenance of the queen, as well as 
the general concurrence of Burleigh, oa 2k and I/al- 

onconformiſts 

his grace had received ſometimes, even from theſe his 
friends, very hard words. Upon which account, about 
this time, he joined himſelf in a more cloſe friendſhip with 
Sir Chriſtepher Hatton, then vice-chamberlain to the queen, 
to whom he now (Juh 16) opened his mind, and com- 
plained of the other's uſage of him. The carl of Leice/ter 
particularly, not content with having made Cartwright 
maſter of his hoſpital newly built at /Yarwick, attempted 
by a moſt artful addreſs to procure a licence for him to 
preach without the ſubſcription ; but the archbiſhop pe- 
remptorily refuſed to comply. Preſently after this, the 
ſame carl applicd to him to declare his judgement about 
| the 
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the queen's aiding the Low Countries, to which he gave 
a very wary anſwer. This was in the end of Fuly; and 
before the end of Augu/? he prevented the iſſuing of a 
commiſſion for farming out the firſt fruits and tenths, 
with a view of enhancing thoſe payments, to the detri- 
ment of the clergy. This year he filenced Mr. Travers 
from preaching at the Temple; notwithſtanding, about 
the ſame time being called upon for his judgement in the 
diſpute betwixt him and Hoster, he gave his opinion leſs 
in favor of the Papiſts than Hooker had done. 

On Candlemas-day he was ſworn into the privy council, 

and the next month framed the ſtatutes of cathedral 
churches, ſo as to make them comport with the Refor- 
mation, And the year was not expired, when he ſent a 
prohibition to Cartwright, forbidding him to publiſh his 
anſwer to the Rhemiſh Bible. In 1586, his name appears 
among thoſe counſellors who condemned ſecretary Davi- 
ſon for procuring the execution of Mary queen of Scots, 
without the . of his ſovereign; and upon the diſ- 
covery of Babington's deſign to marry the ſaid queen, the 
archbiſhop put forth ſome prayers under the title of A 
Form. of | Loc for theſe dangerous Times. This year 
likewiſe he granted a licence to an Italian merchant-book- 
ſeller to import ſeveral popiſh books. The reaſon of this 
may be ſeen in the licence itſelf, of which the following 
iS a copy : 
*© Whereas ſundry books are from time to time ſet forth 
in the parts beyond ſeas by ſuch as are addicted to the 
errors of Popery, yet in many reſpects expedient to be 
„had by ſome of the learned in this realm, contayninge 
al ſoe oftentimes matter in them againſt the ſtate of this 
„ land, and flaunderous unto it, and therefore not fit 
* books to paſs through every man's hand freely; in 
% conſideration whereot I have tolerated Aſcanio 4 Re- 
% nialme, merchant-bookſeller, to bring into this realme, 
« from the parts beyond ſeas, ſome few copies of every 
6 ſuch ſort of books, upon this condition onlie, that any 
© of them be not had or diſperſed abroad, but fir 
© brought to me, or ſome other of her majeſty's privy- 
&* council, ſo that they may be delivered, or directed to 
<< be delivered furth unto lach perſons onlie, as by us or 
e ſome of us ſhall be thought moſt meet men, upon good 
6 conſiderations and purpoſes, to have the reading and 
« peruſal of them. 

« Given at Lambeth, the day of O#tober, 1586. 

% Anno Regni Regine Elix. 2894. 
Vol. II. Ty The 
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The lord chancellor's place becoming vacant by the 
death of Sir Thomas Bromley, April 12, 1587, the queen 
made the archbiſhop an offer of that poſt, which he de- 
clined ; but recommended Sir Chriftopber Hatton, who 
on the twenty-ninth of April was made lord chancellor 
in his Grace's palace at Croydon. The following year, 
1588, he joined with lord Burleigh in reſtoring to his fel- 
lowſhip at St. John's-college, at Cambridge, Mr. Everard 
Digby, who had been expelled by Dr. Whitaker the maſ- 
ter, and ſome of the fellows, upon ſuſpicion of Popery ; 
and about the ſame time gave an anſwer to a captious 
ſyllogiſm, in which he was concluded, by practice of po- 
piſh tyranny, to endanger her majeſty's ſafety. 

Upon the alarm df the Spanihh invaſion this year, he 
procured an order of the council to prevent the clergy 
from being ceſſed by the lord lieutenants for furniſhing 
arms, and wrote circular Jetters to the biſhops, to take 
care that their clergy ſhould be ready with a voluntary 
appointment of arms, &c. This year came out a viru- 
lent pamphlet, entitled, Martyn Marprelate, in which the 
archbiſhop was ſeverely handled in very coarſe language. 
The univerſity of Oxford loſing their 24 wy the earl 
of Leiceſter, this year, ſeveral of the heads and others ſig- 
nified to the archbiſhop their intention to chooſe him into 
that poſt. This offer, being a Cambridge man, he de- 
clined for himſelf, but made uſe of it to recommend his 
friend Sir Chri/tspher Hatton, who was elected: By which 
means the archbiſhop came into a great ſhare of the go- 
vernment of that univerfity. In 1590, Cartwright bein 
cited before the eccleſiaſtical commiffion for ſeveral mil 
demeanors, and refuſing to take the oath ex ee, was 
ſent to the Fleet priſon; and the archbiſhop drew up a 
paper containing ſeveral articles, more explicitly againſt 
the Diſciplinarians than the former, to be ſubſcribed b 
all licenſed Preachers. The next year, 1591, Cartwright 
was brought before the ſtar-chamber, and upon giving 
bail for his quiet behavior, was diſcharged at the motion 
of the archbiſhop, who this year was appointed, by com- 
mon conſent, to be arbitrator between two men of emi- 
nent learning in a remarkable point of ſcripture chrono- 
logy. Theſe were Hugh Broughton, of Chriſt s-college in 
Cambridge, the greateſt ſcholar in Hebrew and Fewiſh 
learning in thoſe times, and Dr. Reynolds, of Corpus Chriſt: 
in Oxford, divinity profeſſor there. The point in diſpute 
was, Whether the chronology of the times from Adam 
© to Chri/? could be aſcertained by the holy ace 
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The- firſt held the affirmative, which was denied by the 
latter. The ſame year in the vacancy of the ſee of Sa- 
rum by the tranſlation of Dr. Piers to the archbiſhopric 
of York, our archbiſhop preſented and inftituted Mr. 
Hooker into the living of Beſcamb, in Miliſire, and to the 
prebend of Nether-haven, in the church: of Sarum. 

In 1592, he viſited All-ſouls-college, and the following 
year Dr. Bancroft publiſhed his Survey of Diſcipline, 
wherein he cenſured Beza's conduct in intermeddling with 
the Engliſh affairs in reſpe& of church-government, upon 
which that miniſter complained of this uſage in a letter 
to the archbiſhop, who returned a long anſwer, in which 
he not only ſhewed the juſtice of Dr. Bancreft's complaint, 
but further alſo vindicated Saravia and Sutcliffs, two 
learned men of the Englih church, who had written in 
behalf of the order of epiſcopacy againſt Beza's doctrine 
of the equality of miniſters of the goſpel, and a ruling 
1 In 1594, freſh complaints being made in par- 
jament of the corruption of the eccleſiaſtical courts, the 
archbiſhop made a general ſurvey of thoſe courts and 
their officers; and the ſame year he put a ſtop to the paſ- 
ſing of ſome new grants of cencealed lands belonging to 
the cathedrals, This year he likewiſe procured of the 
queen for Mr. Hooker the good rectory of Bifh;ps-bourne, 
near Canterbury. The ſame year he ſummoned the famous 
Hugh Broughton to give an account of ſome of his doc- 
trines concerning the article of Chris deſcent into hell. 
In 1595, when the tumults of the Diſciplinarians ap- 
peared to be in a good meaſure appeaſed, there ſprung up 
"the Prædeſtinarian controverſy, which occaſioned the 
drawing up of the Lambeth Articles,“ wherein the arch- 
biſhop had the direction, and ſent a copy of them to Cam- 
bridge, with a letter and private directions to teach the 
doctrine contained in them in that univerſity ; and pray- 
ing that nothing ſhould be publicly taught there againſt 
them, notwithſtanding he was ſenſible at the fame time, 
that this ſtep was not agreeable to the queen, See page 
286. Note. 

This year he obtained letters patent from her majeſty, 
and began the foundation of his hoſpital at Croydon. The 
ſame year he protected the hoſpital of Harbledown, in 
Kent, againſt an invaſion of their rights and property : 
And the queen having made a grant to him of all the 
revenues belonging to the hoſpital of Zaftbriage, in Can- 
terbury, he found out and recovered the next year ſome 
lands wrongfully withheld from it, In 1597, the fore- - 
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gate of his hoſpital at Croydon was finiſhed, and in 1599, 
the whole building being completed, it was conſecrated 
by Dr. Bancroft, then biſhop of London, The foundin 
of this hoſpital (the largeſt then in the kingdom) having 
given riſe to an invidious report of the archbiſhop's im- 
menſe wealth and large revenues, he drew up a particular 
account of all his purchaſes ſince he had been biſhop, 
with the ſums given for the ſame, and the yearly value of 
the lands, md to what and whoſe uſes, together with 
the yearly value of the archbiſhopric. The mayor of 
Canterbury having this year ſummoned the choir of that 
church to muſter with the militia, he oppoſed it with 
great warmth, 

Mr. Hooker dying in November before he had pub- 
liſhed his three laſt books of his Eccleſiaſtical Polity, 
the archbiſhop made the moſt diligent ſearch after the 
copy, and not being able to find any thing but ſome 
rough draughts of them, theſe, as it is ſaid, he put into 
the hands of a particular intimate friend of the Author, 
who at the archbiſhop's requeſt finiſhed the deſign. 
This year, 1600, he ſuſpended a clergyman far three years 
for executing a clandeſtine marriage between Edward ear 
of Hertford and Francis Pranel. Thomas Cartwright dying 
this year, the archbiſhop had the ſatisfaction of finding 
the opinion, he had not long before given of his good in- 
clinations towards the eſtabliſhed conſtitution of the 
church, confirmed. After Cartwright was admitted ta 
bail at the archbiſhop's motion, he always acknowledged 
the obligation, as appears by ſeveral letters of his to the 
archbiſhop. In one, dated March 24, 1601, he acknow- 
tedges © his bond of moſt humble duty ſo much the 
© {tricter, becauſe his Grace's fayour proceeded from a 
© frank diſpoſition, without any deſert of his own}? 
and the archbiſhop, ſays Sir George Paul, hath been heard 
to ſay, that if Maſter Cartwright had not fo far engaged 
* himſelf as he did in the beginning, he thought verily 
© in his latter time he would have been drawn to confor- 
* mity; for when he was freed from his troubles, he often 
5 repaired to the archbiſhop, who uſed him kindly, and 
© was contented to tolerate his preaching in Farwick 
© divers years, upon his promiſe not to impugn the eccle- 
0 ſaſtieaf eſtabliſhment, but perſuade and procure as much 
as in him lay the eſtimation thereof, which he per- 
© formed; but when her majeſty came to know of the 
* archbiſhop's connivancy, ſhe was diſpleaſed with it.” 
Sir Henry Yelvertop aſſures us, that his laſt words on his 
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death-bed were, that he ſorely lamented the unneceſſary 
s troubles he had cauſed in the church by the ſchiſm he 
t had been the great fomenter of; and wiſhed he was to 
begin his life again, that he might teſtify to the world the 
$ diflike he had of his former ways; and in this opinion 
he died.” The next year //b:tgift conſtantly attended 
the queen in her laſt illneſs, and compoſed a prayer upon 
that occaſion ; he was principal mourner at her funeral, 
received the offering, and had the banners preſented to 
him. K. James being proclaimed March 24, 1602, the 
archbiſhop ſent Dr. Nevil, dean af Canterbury, into Scot- 
land to his majeſty, in the name of the biſhops and clergy 
of England, to tender their allegiance, and to underſtand 
his majeſty's pleaſure in regard to the government of the 
church, and though the dean brought a gracious meſſage 
to him from the king, aſſuring him that he would main- 
tain the ſettlement as his nredeceſlor had left it, yet the 
archbiſhop paſſed this ſummer of the year 1603 in ſome 
pain about its preſervation. ' | 
The Puritans had, immediately upon the death of queen 

Elizabeth, conceived freſh hopes of ſome countenance, if 
not eſtabliſhment of their new diſcipline, and began to 
talk loudly of challenging forthwith all exemption from 
the cenſure of, and ſubjection to, the eccleſiaſtical autho- 
rity. A book had been printed the year before by that 
arty, entitled, The Plea of the Innocents, and this year 
in April there came out I he humble Petition of the thou- 
fand Miniſters for redreſſing Offences in the Church, at 
the end of which they required a conference; and in 
October a proclamation was iſſued touching a meeting for 
the hearing and determining things pretended to be amiſs 
in the church. The archbiſhop's diligence in this affair 
is ſeen in a letter which he wrote to the carl of Shrewſbury 
ſoon after, by which it appears alſo, that he was then 
(viz. in December) ſo much indiſpoſed with the jaundice 
(a diſorder incident to his conſtitution) as not to be able 
to wait upon the king and court abroad that ſummer. 
Before the conference he ſent ſome queries to his old 
friend Dr. Hutton, then archbiſhop of York, of matters 
that ſhould be concerted at this conference, for his judge- 
ment. The conference was held at Hampton-court, and 
laſted three days, June 14, 16, and 18. An account of 
it was afterwards. written by Dr. Barlow, then dean of 
Cheſter, at the particular requeſt of the archbiſhop: One 
principal deſign of which was thereby to wipe off an 
oh ET: aſperſion 
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aſperſion that was thrown upon him, and ſome other 
biſhops, at the cloſe of it. 

The time of the parliament's meeting now drawing 
near, the archbiſhop, that he might be the better pre- 
pared, appointed a meeting at the biſhop of London's 
houſe at Fulham, to confer with ſome of the biſhops and 
judges of his court concerning the affairs of the church, 
which were then to be treated on. As he was thus going 
in his barge on a very cold day, and having his barge- 
cloth tied up (as his cuſtom was) to the top of the bales, 
the wind blew ſo ſharp, that the young gentlemen in 
waiting deſired to have the cloth down, which he would 
by no means permit, becauſe the water was rough, and 
he would therefore ſee his way. At night he complained 
of having taken a great cold in his head. However, the 
next Sunday being the firſt Sunday in Lent, he went to 
Fhitehall, where the king held a long diſcourſe with him 
and the biſhop of London about the affairs of the church. 
Going thence, after faſting till near one o'clock, to the 
council chamber to dinner, he was taken with a fit, 
which ended in the dead palſy on the right fide, and his 
ſpeech taken away, whence he was carried to the lord 
treaſurer's chamber, and thence (after a while) conveyed 
home to Lambeth. On Tueſday he was viſited by the king, 
who told him © he would pray to God for his life, and 
+ that if he could obtain it, he ſhould think it one of the 
< greateſt temporal bleſſings that could be given him in 
« this kingdom.“ The archbiſhop would have ſaid ſome- 
thing to te king, but his ſpeech failed him, ſo that he 
uttered only imperfect words. But fo much of his ſpeech 
was heard, repeating it once or twice earneſtly (with his 
eyes and hands lifted up) pro eccleſia Dei - 1. e. for 
« the church of God.” And as he would have ſpoken 
his mind to the king being preſent, ſo he made two or 
three attempts to write his mind to him, but could not, 
the pen falling out of his hand by reaſon of the pre- 
vailing of his diſeaſe, which put an end to his life the 
day following, being the twenty-ninth day of February, 
1603-4. 

3 notwithſtanding he aſſigns the palſy for the 
immediate apparent cauſe of his death, yet expreſly de- 
clares, that © he died with grief, as he found the king 
© began to contend about the liturgy, and judged ſome 
things therein fit to be altered. Dum de liturgia recepta 
* Rex contendere cœpit, & nonnulla in ea mutanda cenſuit, 
© Fobannes Whitgiftus Arcbiepiſc. ex merare obiit.” Y hrs 
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ſeems alſo to be the general opinion, by the account 
which another author gives us, that upon his death- bed 
he ſhould uſe theſe words: Et nunc, Domine, exaltata 
eſt anima mea, | omg in eo tempore ſuccubui quando mallem 
epiſcopatus mei Deo reddere rationem, quam inter homines 
exercere: And now, O Lord, — ſoul is rejoiced that 
I die in a time wherein I had rather give up to God an 
account of my biſhopric, than any longer to exerciſe it 
© among men.“ He was interred the twenty-ſeventh 
of March in the pariſh-church of Croydon, where a mo- 
nument is erected with an inſcription to his memory. 
His funeral was graced with the preſence of the earl of 
Warcefter, and the Lord Zouch, who attended the hearſe 
carrying his banners; and Dr. Babington, biſhop of Mor- 
cefler, preached his funeral ſermon with great applauſe on 
2 Chron xxiv. 15, 16. 

In his perſon he was of a middle ſtature, a grave coun- 
tenance, and brown complexion, black hair and eyes. 
He wore his beard neither long nor thick. He was ſmall 
boned and of good agility, being ſtraight and well ſhaped 
in all his limbs to the light habit of his body, which be- 
gun ſomewhat to — and fill out towards his latter 
years. His 3 to have been confined to the 
Latin language, as Hugh Broughton often objected to him; 
neither doth he appear to have been much ſkilled in deep 
points of theology. He was a popular and a diligent 
preacher, and took delight in exerciſing his talent that 
way, yet his mind led him chiefly to eccleſiaſtical one. 
ment, in the adminiſtration of which he was both inde- 
fatigable and intrepid. 

After he left Trinity-co/l-ge, while he was biſhop of 
Warcefter and archbiſhop of Canterbury, he took for many 
years into his houſe a number of young gentlemen, ſeveral 
of quality, to inſtruct them, as their tutor, reading to 
them thrice a day in mathematics and other arts, as well 
as in the languages, giving them good allowance and pre- 
ferments as occaſion offered; beſides theſe, he kept ſeveral 
poor ſcholars in his houſe till he could provide for them, 
and prefer them (as he did ſeveral to good eſtates) he alſo 
maintained ſeveral others at the univerſity. His charitable 
hoſpitality extended to foreigners. He relieved and en- 
tertained in his houſe for many years together ſeveral 
diſtreſſed miniſters (recommended by Beza and othets) 
out of Germany and France, who were driven from their 
own homes, ſome by baniſhment, others by reaſon of 
wars and extremity, ſhewing no leſs bounty to them at 

their 
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their departure; Sir George Paul aſſures us, that he res 
mitted large ſums out, of his own purſe to Beza. 

In the execution. of his charge in the ecclefiaſtical com- 
miſſion, every Thurſday in term being a ſolemn court- day; 
the archbiſhop had a ſermon in his chapel, and enter- 
tained the commiſſary and the attendants at great ex- 
pence. That day was ſeen a ſenate of, the greateſt coun- 
ſellors of ſtate, with the aſſiſtance of the chief prelates, 
juſtices, judges, and ſufficient lawyers of both profeſſions 
that thoſe times afforded. This kept up the reputation 
of the court, through the neglect of which its credit ſunk 
afterwards, till at length by ſeveral great abuſes that 
crept into it, this court became ſo odious, as to be ut- 
terly aboliſhed. He gave audience to ſuitors twice a day 
at ſet hours, entertaining them hoſpitably, His courage 
and reſolution jn this court appears from what has been 
already related; but there is one remarkable inſtance, 
which ought not to be omitted, It happened before he 
was made privy-countellor, when a gentleman of good 
account perceiving which way the court leaned in his 
cauſe (not according to his dete) told the archbiſhopz 
that upon another occaſton there grew ſome ſpeech of that 
cauſe before the lords of the council, and their lordſhips 
were of another opinion than his grace and the reſt of the 
commiſſioners ſeemed to be: What telleſt thou me 
« (faid the archbiſhop) of the lords of the council? I 
<< tell thee, they are in theſe cafes to be adviſed by us; 
« and not we by them.” Upon ſuch like occaſions he 
would oftentimes ſay to his private friends towards the 
latter part of his time, when in familiar diſcourſe they 
obſerved his courage and ſtoutneſs, “ that two things did 
help much to make a man confident in good cauſes, 
« namely, Orbitas & Senectus, age and want of children; 
« and (ſaid he), they ſteed me both.” 

He was naturally of a choleric diſpoſition, which how- 
ever was ſo tempered with grace and prudence, that his 
choler rather ſerved for a whetſtone of his courage in juſt 
Cauſes, than to be a weapon whetted againſt the perſon, 
goods, or good name of any other. When Pickering was 
cenſured in the Star-chamber for libelling him after his 
death, it was obſerved by the carl of Seliſbury (Cecil) who 
knew him well, that there was nothing more to be 
+ feared in his government, eſpecially towards his latter 
* time, than his mildneſs and clemency.* This part of 
his character is ſufficiently confirmed by the judicious 
Hooker, who, with that majeſtic ſimplicity which diſtin- 
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N his pen, expreſſes it thus: He” (the archbiſhop, 
ays he), always governed with that moderation, which 
© uſeth by patience to ſuppreſs boldneſs, and to make 
© them conquer that ſuffer,* As the reducing both the 
popiſh Recuſants and Preſbyterian Puritans to conformity 
with the eſtabliſhed church, was what lay neareſt to his 
heart, he plied both theſe kinds of people as well with 
his power and authority, as with his lenity and per- 
ſuaſion; and was fo aſſiduous ih preaching, that even af- 
ter he was biſhop of Mercefter, unleſs extraordinary buſi- 
neſs of the Marches of Hales hindered him, he ncyer 
failed to-preath every Sum, elther in the city or in ſome 
neighboring pariſh church. The like he did alſo when 
he was archbiſhop, and lay at Croydon, the queen bein 

in her progreſs. Neither did any Sunday eſcape him in 
Kent, and he often preached the morning lecture both in 
Wireefter and Canterbury, early enough to be preſent after - 
wards at ſermon in the cathedral, 

Upon the whole, Mr. Strype remarks, that he lived 
and died in great reputation, and particularly happy in 
being highly eſteemed for his wiſdom, learning, and 
piety, by both his ſovereigns, Q. Elizabeth and K. James; 
who both conſulted with him in all matters of the church, 
and in making laws and orders for the well government 
of it: And likewiſe in taking always his advice for pro- 
per men to be placed in the chief preferments of it; and 
who ſeeing the great danger of the overthrow of the reli- 

ion as it was reformed at firſt, that is, of the doctrine of 
it by Papiſts, and its diſcipline and conſtitution by the 
new Reformers, devoted himſelf, his pains, his ſtudies, 
his learning, and his intereſt to the preſerving of it, 
wherein he had ſucceſs to the end of his days, though 
through much oppoſition. 

Our Metropolitan printed no Books beſides thoſe 
above mentioned againſt Cartwright's ©* Admonition.? 
His genius was turned not to a fedentary but an active 
life, which was handſomely intimated to the French 
ambaſſador Boys Sici, to whom, upon his enquiring 
what works the archbiſhop had publiſhed, for that he 
would willingly read “ his“ books, who was reputed 
© The peerleſs prelate for piety and learning in our 
© days,' and whom in conference he found ſo grave, 

odly, and judicious ; it was anſwered, That he only pub- 
wel certain books in the Engliſh tongue in defence of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Government; and being incidentally 
told, that he founded an hoſpital and a ſchool, the ambaſ- 
ſador immediately broke out into this expreſſion ; Profe #2 
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hoſpitale ad ſublevandam AIR, et ſchala ad in ſtruendam 
Juventutem, ſunt optimi libri guos 8 Laliguis] con- 

uſtain the poor, 
© and a ſchool to train up youth, are the worthieſt books 
© that an archbiſhop could ſet forth,” 
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THEO DORE BE Z A. 


[IS great miniſter of Geneva was one of the chief pil- 
lars of the Reformed church. He was born the twenty- 
fourth of June, 1519, at YVezelay, a city of Bargundy in 
France, whete his family was in great eſteem, — he was 
nobly deſeended by both parents. His father was called 
Peter de Beza, and was bailiff of the town. His mother's 
name was Mary de Bourdelot. Beza tells us this him- 
ſelf; as alſo, that he was not the offspring of monks; 
and that his family, if it could recover what it had ſuper- 
Ritiouſſy beſtowed on monks, for two hundred years, 
would be very wealthy. He was ſent to Paris very young, 
where he was tenderly educated under the care of his un- 
cle Nichalas Beza, counſellor of the parliament, till 1528, 
when he was ſent to Orleans, to ſtudy under Melchior Mol- 
mar, a German, and profeſſor of the Greet language at 
Bourges; but he left that employment, and returned to 
Germany in 1 585 Beaa then began to ſtudy the law at 
Orleans; but he ſpent the beſt part of his time in com- 
poſing verſes, and reading the claſſics. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in a very particular manner by his poetry, which 
made him careſſed by the moſt learned men of the uni- 
verſity, and highly extolled by the beft poets of that 
time. 

His uncle the counſellor, who defigned him for the 
church, died in 1532: But another uncle, abbot of Froid- 
mont, had the ſame kindneſs for this nephew, and in- 
tended to reſign his abbey to him, which vas worth fif- 
teen thouſand livres a year. Beza took his licentiate's de- 
gree in 1539, when he was in his twenty-firſt year, and 
then went to Paris, where ſome good preferments were 
provided for him, which he might well expect from the 
intereſt of his friends, his great talents, and uncommon 
reputation. The allurements of pleaſure, the ſweets of 
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fame, and the hopes of the greateſt honors, gave him 
very pleaſing ſenſations, and combated for ſome time the 
reſolution he had taken to follow Vollmar, and make a 
public profeſſion of the Reformation. 

The temptations of the world made him irreſolute about 
renouncing popery; but he provided againſt the tempta- 
tions of the fleſh by a marriage of conſcience. He was 
handſome and polite, as well as witty and learned; and 
he paid his addreſſes to Claudis Denofſa, who was a very 
amiable woman, and of noble extraction, if Anci/lan is to 
be credited: But he ſays her name was Frances de St. 
Marcel d' Avencon, ſiſter of a biſhop of Greenoble ; in which 
he was greatly miſtaken, Her name was Denoſſa, and 
Scaliger 2 e was the daughter of an advocate. He 
made this lady a ſolemn promiſe to marry her publicly, as 
ſoon as the obſtacles which hindered him at that time 
ſhould be removed; and not to engage himſelf in the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate till after the celebration of their nuptials. 
He faithfully performed theſe two promiſes; and ſays 
himſelf, that “ he entered into a contract of marriage, 
but ſecretly; yet with the privacy of one or two of his 
* pious friends, partly that he might not offend the reſt, 
* and partly becauſe of his eccleſiaſtical beneſices.“ 

Beza had publiſhed ſome poetical pieces which were eſ- 
teemed worthy even of the Auguſlas age: But afterwards ſome 
new pieces of his, eſpecially a witty Epigram that he com- 
poſed, being cenſured as licentious and too free; and ſome 
envious perſons calumniating his life; he quitted hiy pri- 
ory of Lonjemeaux, and retired to Geneva in 1548. His 
poems, entitled Fuvenilia, have raiſed great clamors. 
They were printed at Paris in 1548, by Conrad Badius, 
with a licence of the parliament for three — The 
Author was then twenty-nine years, and dedicated theſe 
poems to his profeſſor Melebior Walmgr. They conſiſt of 
Silve, Elegies, Pictures, Icones, and Epigrams. It 
cannot be denied that they contained verſes too licentious, 
and little becoming the chaſtity of a Chriſtian mind; but 
if the Author's enemies had been reaſonable, they would 
rather have praiſed him for the grief he expreſſed for them, 
than have put an ill conſtruction upon the epigram on 
Candida and Audeberg, Theſe poems of Beza ſhould be 
placed among the fins of his youth, for which he afked 
pardon both of God and the world. He endeavored by 
all means to ſuppreſs them, after his converſion ; but the 
Papiſts, in order to vex and diſgrace him, often reprinted 
them, One of that DR objecting to him the looſe 
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poems of his youth, he anſwered; „That man vexeth 
*« himſelf, becauſe Chriſt hath vouchſafed me his grace.“ 

Mezerai treats Beza very ill: He adopts the ſtory for 
truth, which had been ſpread, of an accufation of fodomy 
entered againſt that miniſter before the parliament of 
Paris; and another ſtory of his running away with Can- 
dida, his taylor's wife, This appears unworthy of a ju- 
dicious hiſtorian; for he warrants the thing, and can 
bring no proof. He charges Beza with e and adul- 
tery, which is moſt ſhameful in ſo famous and illuſtrious 
an hiſtorian, who has greatly injured himſelf wich perſons 
of judgement, for leaving ſuch flanders, unſupported by 
authentic acts. Maimbourg only paraphraſed Mezerat 
when he drew an horrible picture of Beza; except that he 
2 Bolſec, Spondanus, Flori mond de Remond, and Clau- 

ius de Xaintts. Bea has publicly maintained, that thoſe 
"ſtories were enormous calumnies ; that he had lived an 
unblameable life at Paris; that he left it neither out 
of fear, nor for debt, but for his religion; and that he 
had never attempted his neighbor's wife any more than 
the Indies. If the fact in queſtion be of ſuch a nature that 
it may be proved authentically ; and if the accuſers want 
neither good-will, nor induſtry ; it muſt be concluded, 
if they 5 not prove it, they are calumniators; and this 
is ſufficien to convict Beza's accuſers of calumny. 

The honor which Beza afterwards acquired in zealouſly 
maintaining the Reformation, cauſed his poems to be re- 
marked, without which they had never been exclaimed 
againſt. Cardinal Richelieu has charged Beza with imi— 
tating the lewdneſs of Ovid and Catullus in his poems: 
But this proceeded from his negligence in tranſcribin 
ſome of the rhapſodies, which were thrown out mini 
Beza by his inveterate enemies. Wie can never ſuffici- 
ently deplore the malice or ignorance of men, when we 
remember that Bexa was accuſed of an abominable crime, 
on ſo frivolous a ground as his epigram, D. ſas in Candi- 
dam et Audebertum benevolentia. Maimber:rg renewed this 
accuſation in his hiſtary of Calviniſm : But he is very 
fully refuted by an examination of the piece itſelf, with- 
out ſtrengthening the apology from the great merit of Aude- 
bert, who was a worthy man, a good Latin poet, and pre- 
ſident in the court of aſſeſſors of ſubſidies in ot Aude- 
bert juſtified Bexa, who made uſe of the ſame argument, and 
fays to one of his enemies; What, when you are tranſ- 
ported to ſuch a pitch, as even to conſtrue my moſt inti- 
mate friendſhip and familiarity, with a man of the higheſt 
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honour, into ſo wicked and abominable a crime as I 
cannot ſo much as mention without horror; though it 
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* not be deteſted by all good men?“ Audebert died in 
1599; and his epitaph, in the church of the Holy Croſt 
at Orleans, ſays, that he was ennobled, with all his poſte- 
rity, and knighted by Henry III. for his virtue only, 
Such an authentic piece alone (ſays a learned miniſter), 
© ſeems to me capable of 1 an end to the abominable 
calumny which has hitherto been charged on the me- 
F mory of that excellent and religious man.“ He meant 
Beza, of whom he wrote a ſmall Latin apology. 
. Beza was of opinion, that the equality of paſtors is of 
divine right, and that the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy is a fun- 
damental corruption; meaning undoubtedly the perverted 
ſyſtem of the church of Rome; for it appears (ſays Mr, 
$trype) that afterwards Beza and Sadzel, in the name of 
* the church of Geneva, profeſſed, in a letter written to 
+ our archbiſhop Vhitgiſt, their reſpect, honour, and ap- 
* probation of the church of England, by way of contra» 
* diction to ſome perſons, who, under ſanction of the Ge- 
$ neva form, attempted to overthrow its conſtitution.” 
He fled to Genevg with his intended bride, and arrived 
there the twenty-fourth of Ozober, 1548, He was ac- 
companied by John Criſpin, a particular friend. But 
Beza went to ſee Melchior Wolmar, at Tubingen; and the 
following year, he accepted the profeſtorſhip of the Greet 
tongue at Lauſanne, a city in the canton of Bern. He 
then married Claudia Denoſſa, with whom he lived forty 
years lovingly and honorably : For ſhe was a lady of great 


merit, diligent, frugal, and particularly careful of her 


huſband, 

Beza ſoon became very famous for his Latin compoſt- 
tions and particularly for his excellent Tranſlation of 
the Pſalms of David in verſe. And he wrote a Treatiſe 
of the Rights that Magiſtrates haye to puniſh Heretics. 
The laſt was upon the occaſion of Michael Servetus, whom 
the ſenate of Geneva had ordered to be burnt, 

He publiſhed ſeveral other books at Lanſanne, particu- 
larly, „A Short Explanation of Chriſtianity ; an Anſwer 
to Sachin Meſiphalus concerning the Lord's Supper; 
Two Dialogues on the ſame ſubjeCt againſt Heſbuſius; 
and an Andover to Caſtalio concerning the Doctrine of 
Predeſtination.”” Beza, at this time, had not tempered his 
fire, and moderated his gay diſpoſition, which made him 
let fall many railleries in his warks; It is true, he _ 
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them pious railleries; but they expoſed him to the cen. 
ſure of his adverſaries. | 

Beza went frequently to Geneva, to viſit Calvin, during 
the vacations. Calvin was delighted with his poetry 
but exhorted him to dedicate his talents to the ſervice of 
the church ; and particularly adviſed him to finiſh what 
Marot had begun. Beza followed this advice, and tran- 
lated into French verſe, the hundred Plalms, which re- 
mained undone by AMarot. The tranſlation of the re- 
mainder of David's Pſalms ſhews what Beza could do; 
though he has not ſo happily ſucceeded as Clement Maru 
in his fifty, This Tranſlation was made into French, 

During the nine years that Beza continued at Lauſanne, 
he would not confine himſelf to Greek lectures. He read 
ſome alſo in French on the New Teſtameat, which were 
for the inſtruction and conſolation of ſeyeral refugees of 
both ſexes, who lived at 2 : But they have been 
conſidered as the ſeeds of his Latin tranſlation of the New 
Teſtament with notes, which he firſt publiſhed in 1556 : 
A ſecond edition was publiſhed ten years after, and Joi 
cated to Elizabeth queen of England; The fifth edition 
came out in 1528, which he dedicated again to the ſame 
queen by a new epiſtle, and ſuppreſſed the firſt wherein 
he had largely explained his method and deſign, He re- 
viſed this work ſeyeral times, and made many corrections 
in it, for which he has been cruelly reproached. It was 
ſaid, that many at Cambridge diſregarded religion; being 
induced by Bezg to believe that the New Teſtament was 
corrupt; as they had been, by Edward Livilejus, that the 
Old one was very muck ſo. But no man, who is ſen- 
ſible of the difficulty of ſuch a work, will think it ſtrange, 
that Beza ſhould make ſome alterations in each edition. 

Calvin had a thorough knowledge of men, and intended 
Beza for his ſucceſſor. He often commiſſioned him ta 
confer with the Lutherans, and at laſt invited him to 
Geneva. Before Beza quitted the profeſſorſhip which he 
exerciſed at Lauſanne, he made a journey into Germany, 
in the character of a deputy, and had the pleaſure of 
conferring with Melanfhon as he paſſed through Frankfort 
in 1557, when he went with Fare! and John Budeus to 
the courts of the elector palatine, the landgrave of Heſſe, 
and the duke of Virtemberg, to defire the interceſhon of 
thoſe princes for the vallies of Piedmont, which were then 
in felon of the French king. a 
Bexa taught Greek about ten years at Lauſanne, and re- 
turned and ſettled at Geneva in 1559. His enemies gave 

| out 
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ut that he was expelled the former eity; and Rebout; 
that ſatyrical writer, who was beheaded at Rome for his 
Paſquinades, ſays it was becaufe Beza got his maid with 
child. This is falſe : If it had been true, it would have 
been known at Geneva as well as at Laxfanns; and he 
would -not haye gone away honorably, as he tells his 
preceptor FYelmar. He would not have come every year, 
as he did, to Lauſanne, and have been ſo well received: 
They ſhewed him ſo much reſpect, that they uſed to go 
out and meet him, as their public memoirs teſtify. Bezz 
himſelf ſays, “that he returned from Lauſanne to Geneva, 
* that he might dedicate himfelf wholly to divinity.” 
Viret, and other learned men, alfo went to Geneva fot 
certain reaſons which it was not thought proper to de- 
clare ; but we may conjecture, that it was owing ſolely 
to confiſtorial or academic factions,  _ 

Beza ſtrongly attached himſelf to Calvin at Geneva, 
where he foon Voctiine his colleague in the church, 'and 
univerfity. He ſucceeded Claudins Pontanus as miniſter; 
and compoſed his Confeſſion of Faith in Latin, which he 
had formerly wrote in French, to juſtify himſelf to his 
father, and with a view of converting the old man. He 
publiſhed this Latin confeſſion in 1560, dedicated to 
Walmar. 

The Guiſes had invaded the royal authority under the 
reign of Francis II. to pd a do of the princes of the 
blood. Beza was ſent to Neracr, at the inſtigation of ſome 

reat perſons of the kingdom, to convert Anthony of 
Dae, king of Navarre, and to confer with him about 
matters of conſequence. That king ſignified, both 
letters and deputies to the ſenate of Geneva, that he de- 
fired Beza ſhould aſſiſt at the conference of Poiſf, to 
which the ſenate readily conſented. No better choice 
could have been made for the good of the cauſe; and 
Beza went to the conference that was held there in 1561. 
The king of Navarre had been engaged in behalf of the 
Proteſtants by Fane d' Albret's wife. She had received 
the chief ſectaries of Luther, who were come into France, 
in hatred of Julius II. which furniſhed Ferdinand of Ar- 
ragon with a pretence to ſeize upon Navarre. Q. Ca- 
tharine of Medicis ſometimes cruelly perſecuted the Pro- 
teſtants, and ſometimes favored them; for ſhe made all 
things ſubſervient to her paſſion for dominion, | 
ere were then at the French court ſeveral ambaſſadors 
from the German princes, who came to congratulate Charles 
IX. upon his acceffion, The king of Navarre began P 
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take meaſures with them to en age the Proteſtant princes 
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to defend and promote the pure ine of the Reformation, 
The ambaſſadors repreſented to him, on the part of their 
maſters, that he ought to eſtabliſh, and cauſe to be re- 
ceived, the doctrine, which was according to the con- 
feſſion of Augſburg, compoſed in part of that of Luther, 
and not of Calvin, which was according to the confeſſion 
of the Switzers, The prince replied, * that, this latter 
«© being already eſtabliſhed in France, it muſt be ſuffered 
to continue in the ſtate it was in: That it was of ſmall 
< import, whether the doctrine of Luther or Calvin was 
© followed, ſince they were both equally oppoſite to the 
c pope in all things, and differed from each other but in 
© very few points: And that the two confeſſions ought to 
© be conſidered as containing the ſame doctrine, ſince 
© they were equally contrary to the common enemy, the 
C "x 4 
| The continual giſputes, ſubſiſting among the French ſubs 
jects about religion, at laſt determined the biſhops to ap- 
point a conference between the French ſubjects and the Pro- 
teſtant miniſters. It was held at Poiſſi, where the princes, 
the cardinals, and the greateſt lords of the kingdom aſſiſted, 
and the king himſelf preſided. It was opened on the 
ninth of September, 1561. The chancellor De l' Hoſpital 
declared, that the king's intention in aſſembling them 
was, to diſcover, from their ſentiments, a remedy for 
the diſorders which aroſe in his kingdom on the ſubject 
of religion; that they ſhould therefore endeavor to cor- 
rect ſuch things as required it; and that they ſhould not 
ſeparate, till they had put an end to all Pr Larne by a 
ſincere reconciliation. The chancellor, in his harangue, 
made no ſcruple to give the title of National Council to - 
this conference; and compared it to the provincial ſynods 
of Orleans, Arles, and Aix, which the emperor Charle- 
magne had cauſed to be held. 
his conference continued near two months : Great 
diſputes aroſe upon the conteſted points : And a ſecretary 
was always preſent to take down minutes of every thing 
that was ſaid or done. The Proteſtant doors, and par- 
ticularly Beza, ſpoke with great freedom. He had a ready 
wit, and much learning: He knew the world, and ſpoke 
well. His ſpeech was heard with great attention, till he 
touched upon the real preſence, when an expreflion which 
he made uſe of cauſed a murmuring. The expreſſion was 
this: We ſay, that the body of Jeſus Chrit is as far 
* from the bread and wine, as the igheſt heaven is re- 
2 « mote 
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&* mote. from the earth.” It is ſurprizing, that ſuch a 
grave hiſtorian as Meaerai durſt ſay, that this propoſi- 
tion of Beza was paſſionate and offenſive ; that Beza was 
aſhamed of it himſelf ; that it ſtrangely offended the cars 
of the Catholics; and that the prelazes trembled with 
horror at it. Mezerai might think theſe tremblings rea- 
ſonable ; but he made himſelf ridiculous by it; for it is 
the ſame thing to ſay, the body of Teſus Chriſt is not 
« preſent in the holy ſacrament ;* and to ſay, it is at 
© a very great diſtance from it.“ Bayle obſerves, that this 
© lingle expreſſion, though many others as contrary and 
© repugnant to the doctrine of the church of Name had 
© been ſaid by him, was the cauſe that the prelates began 
© to ſtir, and to murmur. Some cried out, blaſphemawit ; 
others aroſe to be gone, not being able to do any thin 
* worſe, becauſe of the king's preſence. The — 
De Tournon, dean of the cardinals, who was ſeated in 
the chief place, required of the king and the queen, 
© that ſilence might be impoſed on Beza or that he, and 
his whole company, might be permitted to retire, Nei- 
© ther the king, nor any of the princes, ſtirred ; and 
audience was given to proceed. Silence being made, 
Bea ſaid ; *I defire you, firs, to hear the concluſion, 
& which will ſatisfy you:“ And then he returned to his 
« diſcourſe, which he continued to the end.“ Nothing 
will better diſcover the weakneſs of the human mind. 
An old cardinal, and many biſhops, are ſcandalized, are 
going away, and cry out blaſphemy: For what? Becauſe 
they heard a miniſter ſay, that Jes Chri/t is not cor- 
poreally preſent in the ſymbols of the bread and wine of 
the euchariſt. Can there be a worſe grounded, or more 
childiſh, cauſe of offence? When people teach, that the 
body of Jeſus Chri/t is preſent but in one place at one 
time, and that it is always ſeated in Paradiſe at the right- 
hand of GOD, they plainly maintain, that it is as re- 
mote from the lacrament of the euchariſt, as Paradiſe is 
from the earth. Now the prelates of th» conference at 
Poiſſi could not be ignorant, that the Proteſtants taught, 
that the humanity of Zeſus Chri/t is always in heaven, at 
the right hand of GOD; and that it can be preſent but 
in one place at one time; and they could not expect that 
Beza would neglect to explain the doctrine of his perſua- 
ſion : "Therefore, they ſhould not have been offended with 
this expreſſion ; or elſe they went to the aſſembly with this 
opinion, that the Proteſtant miniſters would betray their 
cauſe, and only endeavor to deceive the king. Catha- 
Vor. II. 3A vine 
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rine de Medicis ſaid, in her letter to MH. de Rennes, am- 
baſſador of France at the emperor's court, that Beza, 
© ſpeaking of the ſacrament, forgot himſelf, in a com- 
© pariſon, ſo abſurd and offenſive to the ears of all the 
« affiſtants, that ſhe was near filencing him, and ſendin 
© all the miniſters away, without ſuffering them to — 
© any farther.” 

In the remaining part of this conference, Beza behaved 
like a man of great capacity, and never ſuffered himſelf 
to be ſurprized by the artifices of the cardinal of Lorrain. 
But they at laſt ſeparated, without coming to any con- 
cluſion; the catholics not being diſpoſed to make con- 
ceſſions in any one article. 

In the courſe of one of the debates, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, irritated at the ſtrength of his adverſary's argu- 
ments, pointed with his finger to Beza, and ſaid in a 
threatening manner, If we could but once catch thee 
within the walls of the Sorbonne, thou ſhouldeſt not get 
© out again.'—A lively argument truly! 

Beza did not return to Geneva when the conference was 
ended; for, being a Frenchman, Catharine de Medicis would 
have him ſtay in his own country. He preached frequent! 
before the queen of Navarre, the prince of Conde, bad 
in the ſuburbs of Paris. The king of Navarre, though 
of the religion of the Proteſtants, declared himſelf againſt 
them, to preſerve the title of viceroy : But the prince of 
Conde, the Coligny's, and ſeveral others, being diſcontented 
at the abſolute government of the triumvirate, and in- 
cenſed by the ill treatment of the Proteſtants, whoſe doc- 
trine they had embraced, retired from court, and began to 
make the Proteſtants take up arms in their own defence. 
The pope, the emperor, the king of Sparn, and the ca- 
tholic Swiſs cantons, entered into a league againſt the 
prince of Conde, and undertook to prevent the Proteſtam 
rom from raiſing troops to ſuccor his party. This 
eague made very ſtrong impreſſions upon the minds of 
the people in France, Germany, and all the northern na- 
tions, where they were ſo 1 y diſpoſed in favor of the 
Proteſtants, that they furniſhed them with one hundred 
thouſand crowns to carry on the war ; and the prince of 
Conde obtained leave to raiſe troops among all the Prote- 


- ſtant princes. 


The prince took Orleans, Roan, Lyons, and ſeveral other 
places, in 1562, without effuſion of blood, except Tours, 
which was taken by aſſault. The victorious ſoldiers 
broke open the churches, and pulled down the * 
an 
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and ſtatues of the ſaints: But the veſſels of gold and 
ſilver, and the ſacred ornaments, which were very nu- 
merous, were ſaved. The king of Navarre took Roan, 
but was mortally wounded at the ſiege, and died when 
he was no more than twenty-five years of age. Some 
hours before his death he received the ſacrament, accord- 
ing to the antient cuſtom of the church ; but he declared, 
that if GOD was pleaſed to reſtore him to his health, he 
would publicly embrace the confeſſion of Augſburg, 

Beza — iS? the prince of Conde during this civil 
war, and was at the battle of Dreux, in 1562, as a mi- 
niſter. The fortune of this engagement was very un- 
common ; for the generals of both parties were taken pri- 
ſoners. The cons Montmorency was carried to Or- 
leans; and the prince of Conde to the camp of the king's 
troops: After which, the duke of * commanded the 
Royaliſts, and Caligny commanded the Proteſtants. Claus 
dius de Xaintes reproached Beza for being in arms: But 
Beza anſwered him, that he was preſent at the battle in 
the habit of his order, not armed ; nor could he be juſtly 
charged with the laughter of one man, or with flight. 

During the impriſonment of the prince of Conde, Beza 
always kept with admiral Cz/igny, and did not return ta 
Geneva, till after the peace of 1 $93: The duke of Guiſe 
was piſtoled before Orleans by Poltrot, a Proteſtant gen- 
tleman, who was taken, and brought before the queen, 
He was interrogated in her preſence, and anſwered like a 
madman ; ſometimes declaring that he had committed this 
action at the ſolicitation of Coligny, Soubize, and Beza; 
at other times denying this ; and again ſaying Fs con- 
tradictory to both theſe. "The duke of Guiſe was eſteemed 
one of the greateſt men of his time; and his party ac- 
cuſed Beza of having a hand in the murder. The great 
and univerſally acknowledged probity of admiral Coligny 
did not ſuffer the public to believe he had any concern in 
ſo deteſtable an action, nor even that he had the leaſt 
knowledge of it: But the princes of the houſe of * 
were of another opinion; and looked upon him as the 
author of the murder. Poltrot was condemned to be torn 
in pieces by four horſes. Before the execution he was 
put to the rack, and denied that Coligny, Soubize, and Beza 
were privy to his crime. The conſtable Montmorency, 
and the prince of Conde, were afterwards both killed in 
battle. Coligny was aſſaſſinated, and the Proteſtants were 
maſlacred throughout all France. 

3A2 When 
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When Beza returned to Geneva, he ſucceeded Calvin. 
He wrote an apology for his Latin tranſlation of the New 
Teſtament, which had been cenfured by Sebaſtian Caftalin, 
whom Peza charges with openly endeavoring, in a pre- 
face on the perverſion of the ſacred books, to deſtroy the 
ſufficiently evident authority of the divine word. Sainte 

Idegonde wrote to Beza, that © there was a new kind of 
© enthuſiaſts, who from the German theology, tranſlated 
into Latin by Caftalio, from Taulerus a crazy monk, and 
from the ravings of other heretics both antient and 
modern, patch together thoſe rhapſodics which are ſo 
very agreeable, not only to the ſuperſtitious and ig- 
norant vulgar, but to men of moderate learning and no 
contemptible picty, that they all preſs to the books of 
theſe men, as to ſome hidden treaſure. It would be 
tedious to reckon up all their wild notions; nor can 
you be ignorant of moſt of them, who have often been 
obliged to encounter theſe monſters, among whom I 
© reckon Ca/talis not the leaſt conſiderable.” Beza was 
perſuaded, that Ca/talio had tranſlated that book into Latin; 
to he would not affirm it in a public work, before he 

ad informed himſelf whether it could be poſhble to pro- 
duce good proofs of it, if Caſalis ſhould deny it. A 
wiſe precaution ; for Ca/talio denied, before the miniſters 
of Baſil, that he had any ſhare in that book. 

Nicholas Beza, who was bailiff of Yezelari, fled to Ge- 
neva, on account of his religion, in 1568, and died there 
ſoon after of the plague, at the houſe of Theodore Bega, 
his brother by the father's ſide. Theodore took a journey 
to Vezelai, to ſettle the affairs of the family of the de- 
ceaſed. He endeavored to perſuade a fiſter which he had 
in a nunnery, to forſake the church of Name: But ſhe 
was an old nun, very obſtinate in her religion, and would 
not liften to his remonſtrances. 

On Beza's return to Geneva from FVexelai, he attacked 
Brentius, and James Andreas, upon their doctrine of ubi- 
guity. He allo attacked the errors of Flaccius Hlyricus ; 
and wrote his book De Divortiis & Repudits, againſt 
Ochinus, who had written in favor of polygamy. He an- 
ſwered Selnecerus and 2 He turned the Pſalms of 
David into all forts of Latin verſes; and tranſlated the 
Canticles into lyric verſe. He publiſhed a treatiſe of the 
ſacrament ; and ſome ſermons on the paſſion of Chrif, 

The religious war in France deſtroyed many thouſands 
on both ſides, and Bega returned again to that kingdom 
in 
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in 1571, to affiſt at the national ſynod of Rochelle, of 
which he was elected moderator. The Papiſts broke the 
peace of 1568, by the maſſacre of Paris in 1571, which 
was called the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. Above thirty 
thouſand Proteſtants were murdered; and the king of 
Navarre, with the young prince of Conde, the only two 
perſons ſaved, were compelled to abjure the Reformed 
religion, This horrid buſineſs, commonly called the 
wedding of Paris, has been ſcandaloufly repreſented b 
Gabriel Naude as a maſter-piece in policy. But all the 
Europeans looked upon this aCtion with the utmoſt ab- 
horrence ; ſaying, that, in the accounts of the moſt bar- 
barous nations, there was not an example of ſuch horrid 
cruelty, 

The Hugonets recommenced the war with great ani- 
moſity ; and Beza, in 1572, aſſiſted at the ſynod of Niſmes, 
where he oppoſed the faction of John Morel, who deſigned 
to introduce a new diſcipline. The royal army beſieged 
Rachelle, which was ſo gallantly defended by the Pro- 
teſtants, that peace was granted them in 1573. 

The fifth civil war began the next year, when Charles 
IX. died, and was ſucceeded by his brother, Henry III. 
Ihe prince of Conde at that time ſent for Beza to Straſburg, 
that he might carry on a negotiation with prince John 
Caſimir, adminiſtrator of the palatinate ; which ſhews, it 
was well known, that Beza underſtood other things be- 
ſides lectures and books. He ſucceeded fo well, that Ca- 
ſimir brought an army from Germany to aſſiſt the Hugonots, 
who obtained a peace upon more advantageous terms than 
any of the former. 

Beza returned to Geneva, where James Arminius was 
ſent in 1582, to perfect his ſtudies, at the expence of 
the magiſtrates of Amſterdam. He chiefly followed the 
lectures of Beza, who at that time expounded the epiſtle 
to the Romans, Arminius was afterwards profeſſor of di- 
vinity at Leyden; and formed a ſeparate ſect, which was 
condemned in a national ſynod ; for he oppoſed Beza*as a 
Supralapſarian; and acknowledged no other election, but 
that which was grounded on the obedience of ſinners to 
the call of GOD by Teſus Chrift, or, in other words, 
that there is really no ſuch thing as election at all, in 
which he agreed with the Papiſts, Pelagians, and other 
heretics,” * * | 

Beza wrote his De cana Domini, againſt Harchius; and 
afterwards continued quietly at Geneva till 1586, in which 
time there had been three other civil wars in France about 

religion. 
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religion. The duke of Guiſe, and his brother the car- 
dinal, were aſſaſſinated by order of the king, who, in 
1589, was ſtabbed in his turn by James Clement, a monk, 
and died of the wound. The line of Valois ended in this 
prince, who was ſucceeded by Henry IV. a Proteſtant of 
the. Bourbon branch, and king of Navarre. 

Some gentlemen had left France for religion, and fled 
to Montbelliard, in the Franche-Comte. The count of that 
country, in compliance with the deſire of theſe refugets, 
deſired the canton of Bern to name deputies, to confer 
with the divines of Virtemberg; and he alſo deſired the 
republic of Geneva to ſend Beza to the conference. Beza, 
and Anthony la Faye, came as deputies from Geneva; Muſ- 
eulus, and Huberus, were the Swiſs deputies; and James 
Andreas, and Luke Oſiander, were the chief deputies of 
Fl irtemberg. The diſpute was left to Beza and Andreas. 
The former would have the diſpute managed ſyllogiſti- 
cally; but he was obliged to yield to the defires of his 
adverſary, who would not be confined to ſuch rules. An- 
areas uſed 2 long and declamatory way of ſpeaking, which 
obliged Beza to do the ſame; and the diſpute was not 
cleared up, though it laſted many days. Each party 
boaſted to have gained the victory, and publiſhed an ac- 
count accordingly, This conference was held more for 
political than theological reaſons. The count of Mont- 
belliard had been an Ubiquitarian, till he heard Beza's 
ſermons and lectures, when he altered his opinion, and 
gave protection to the refugees: But his aim in holding 
this conference was to clear himſelf from the ſuſpicion of 
Calviniſm, that the emperor might favor his ſucceſſion 
to the duchy of Virtemberg. 

Beza loſt his wife in 1588; but this domeſtic affliction 
did not prevent him from going to the ſynod at Bern, 
where the doctrine of Samuel Huberus, concerning our 
juſtification, which, he ſaid, conſiſted in an inherent 
quality, was condemned. Beza grieved for his wife, who 
has been praiſed for ſeveral good qualities, and chiefly for 
her conjugal affection; he was now near ſeventy ; yet, 
the ſame year, he was married again to a widow, who 
ſurvived him. The name of this — wife was Catha- 
_ la Plane, who alfo took care of him as long as he 
ived. 

The inconveniences of old age began to come upon 
him in 1597, and obliged him to ſpeak but ſeldom in 
public. In that year a report was ſpread throughout 
Htaly, Germany, and Holland, that Beza had thy x 
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his religion before the ſenate, and had exhorted the magi- 
ſtrates to reconcile themſelves to the church of Rome; 
and that, by a ſpecial order from the pope, the biſhop had 
abſolved him before his death. They who invented and 
ſpread this ſtory were little acquainted with the true in- 
tereſts of their church. The falſehood was eaſily con- 
futed by the miniſters of Geneva, who publiſhed two 
pieces, one in Latin and the other in French, attended 
with all the authenticity neceſſary to refute this fooliſh 
lie. Beza confuted it in a letter to Villiam Stuctius; and 
the jeſuit Clement du Puy, who was looked upon as the 
inventor of this fable, had a ſhower of ſatyrical verſes on 
himſelf in particular, and on his own order in general, 
which Beza's muſes, old as they were, made very for- 
midable. 

The laſt time that Beza preached was on the day that 
peace was proclaimed in 1598, when he expounded the 
eighty-fifth P/alm, Thou haſt made peace, Lord, with thy 
people. The laſt verſes which he compoſed were a Vativa 
Gratulatio, to Henry IV. after he had been kindly re- 
ceived by that monarch near Geneva, in the month of 
December, 1600. The king had been obliged to embrace 
the Romith religion in 1593: But, in 1598, he publiſhed 
an edict at Nantz, to quiet the minds of the Proteſtants, 
by ſecuring to them the free exerciſe of their religion. 

e concluded a peace with Spain at Yervins, and then at- 
tacked the duke of Savey, whoſe dominions he had almoſt 
conquered, and lay encamped at St. Catharine's-fort, about 
two leagues diſtant from Geneva, when he received the 
deputies at Luy/el, a quarter of a league from the fort. 
Dr. Spen reports the ſpeech which Beza made to that 
prince, and the king's anſwer. Beza praiſed the piety of 
Henry, in reſcuing the churches of GOD from oppreſ- 
ſion; and contented himſelf in “ ſaying and applying to 
„ human things, what Simeon ſaid of divine, Now, Lord, 
« let thy ſervant depart in peace, according to thy word; 
« ſecing that mine eyes have ſeen, before I die, not onl 
„ the deliverer of us, but of all France, and of the faith- 
> ful in general.” The king anſwered, © Father, theſe 
few words, which ſignify much, are worthy the re- 
© putation you have acquired.“ He then granted the de- 
puties what they defired, which was the demolition of St. 
Catharines-fort: And Thuanus ſays, that the king made 
Beza a pretent of five hundred crowns : But Collier ſays 
five hundred piſtoles, for the good ſervices he had done 
his father and mother, 
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Beza preſerved his ſenſes to the laſt day of his life. 


His memory was very good as to things which he had 
learnt, during the vigor of his mind; for he could repeat 
all the Pſalms in Hebrew, and all St. Paul's epiſtles in 
Greek, by heart: But it was very bad as to things pre- 
ſent; for he ſoon forgot many things, of which he had 
been ſpeaking. He continued in this condition almoſt 
two years, if we may believe Thuanus: And Caſaubon 
affirms, that, in point of erudition, Beza ſhewed himſelf, 
in the latter years of his life, ſuch as he had appeared 
twenty 2 before. He diſcourſed ſo clearly upon an- 
tient hiſtory, that it ſeemed as if he had juſt been reading 
Plutarch, and the like authors: But, aſter having ampl 

diſcourſed on the ſubject of the new king of England, he 
would often aſk, in the ſame converſation, whether it 
was true that Q. Elizabeth was dead. His laſt ſermon 
was preached in Fanuary, 1600, when he was eighty-one 
years of age, on theſe words; Thy will be done on earth, as 
it is in heaven, In his laſt illneſs he was afflicted with 
tedious watchings, lying awake all the nights; but he 
ſweetened the time by holy meditations : And ſpeaking to 
his friends of it, he uſed the words of the Pſalmiſt : My 
reins alſo inſtruct me in the night 4. I have ſet the Lord 
always before me. In his favor is life. My ſoul is ſatisfied 
as with marrow and fatneſs, when 1 remember thee upon my 
bed, and meditate on thee in the night watches. He often 
uſed the words of the apoſtle; Ve are his 9 
created in Chrift Feſus to goed works. Likewiſe thoſe of St. 
Auguſtine; | have lived long, I have ſinned long: Bleſ- 
© ſed be the name of the Lord.“ He often repeated the 
following prayer; „Cover, Lord, what has been: Go- 
„ vern what ſhall be. O perfect that which thou haſt 
« begun, that I ſuffer not ſhipwreck in the haven.” 
Likewiſe from Bernard: © Lord, we follow thee, through 
© thee, unto thee: We follow thee, becauſe thou art the 
© truth; through thee, becauſe thou art the way; and to 
© thee, becauſe thou art the life. On the Lord's day in 
the morning, October 13, be roſe and prayed with his fa- 
mily ; and then defiring to go to bed again, he fat down 
on the ſide of the bed and aſked; “ if all things were 
« quiet in the city ?”—He was anſwered, © They were.” 
And being perceived to be near his end, a miniſter was 
ſent for and immediately came ; and while he was prayin 

with him, Beza, without the leaſt pain or noiſe, yielded 
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up his ſpirit to GOD, in the year 1605, aged eighty-ſix 


years, three months, and nineteen 7 u. 
He was a robuſt man, and of a _ conftitution 


and, what is very unuſual among hard ſtudents, never felt 
the head- ach. 


In his laſt will he expreſſed his thankfulneſs, “ That 
«© GOD had called him to the knowledge of the truth at 
ſixteen years of age; though he walked not anſwerablyto 
it, till the Lord in mercy brought him home and carried 
him to Geneva, where under that great man Calvin, he 
learned Chriſt more fully: That having returned toGeneva, 
after many dangers, he was there choſen paſtor, while 
he deſerved not to be one of the ſheep : That not long 
after, he was made colleague with that excellent man, 
John Calvin, in reading Koinity ; and that God had 
„ preſerved him in manifold dangers.” 

He never had-any children; and he left Catharine de la 
Plane, his wife, who ſupported his old age, and placed all 
her glory in taking the greateſt care of him for ſeventeen 
years, ſole heireſs of his eſtate at Geneva. He was inter- 
red in St. Peter's cloiſter, and not in the burying-place 
of the Plein-palaix; becauſe the Savoyards gave out, that 
they would take up his corps, and ſend it to Rome. 


* Bexa in his younger years, after the Lord had touched his heart 
by the word, was one day in the church of Charenton, where he pro- 
videntially heard the ninety- firſt Pſalm expounded. It was followed 
with ſuch power to him, that he not only found it ſweet at preſent, 
but was enabled to believe that the Lord would fulfil to him all the pro- 
miſes of that Halm. At his death, he declared to his Chriſtian 
friends, that he had found it fo indeed ! That as he had been enabled 
to cluſe with the ſecond verſe, in taking the Lord for his GOD, and 

ot a ſure claim that he ſhould be his refuge and fortreſs ; ſo he had 
found remarkably in the after changes of his life, that the Lord had 
delivered bim from the ſrare of the foguler; for he had been in frequent 
hazard by the lying in wait of many to enſnare him: And from the noi- 
fome peftilence ; for he was ſometimes in great hazard from the peſti- 
lence, in thole places where he was called to reſide. And amidſt 
the civil wars which were then ſo hot in France, he had moſt convincing 
deliverances from many imminent hazards, when he was called to be 
preſent ſometimes with the Proteſtant princes upon the field, where 
thouſands did fall about him. And thus, when near his end, he found 
that Pſalm ſo obſervably verified, on which he was cauſed to hope, that 
he went through all theſe promiſes, declaring the comfortable accom- 
pliſhment of them. How he had found the Lord giving his angels 
charge over him, often anſivering him when he called upon him; how 
he had bren with bim in trouble, had delivered him, and had ſatisfied 
bim ewith long life. And now (fays he), I have no more to wait 
« for, but the fulfilling of thefe laſt words of the P/alm, I will ew 
„% him my ſalvation ; which with confidence 1 long for,” 
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 Beza was a man of extraordinary merit, and very in- 
ſtrumental in conduCting the Reformation. He was looked 
upon as the chief of the Proteſtants of France and Switzer- 
land. The Romaniſts commonly called him the Hugonet 
pope : And pope Sixtus V. cauſed two conferences to be 
held, at which himſelf was preſent, to deliberate about the 
means of depriving the Proteſtant party of the great ſup- 
port they had in the perſon of Beza. They would have 
aſſaſſinated, or poiſoned him, if it had been poſſible that 
any enterprize againſt his perſon could ſucceed, What 
could be ſaid more to the honor of this miniſter, than the 
repreſenting him as a man who made the pope and cardi- 
nals uneaſy, as to affairs of ſtate; for there was no con- 
troverſy in the caſe ? | 

His Works. He wrote a great number of books, be- 
ſides thoſe already mentioned, particularly the * [cones of 
illuſtrious perſons, who aſſiſted in the Reformation; and 
the Ecclelaftical Hiſtory of the Reformed Churches.” 
This laſt work is very curious, and extends from 1521, to 
the thirteenth of March, 1563. His Annotations upon 
the New "Teſtament have ever been much eſteemed, Our 
archbiſhop Grindal, to whom Beza preſented a copy, gave 
them very particular commendations; and indeed, for 
their learning and piety, they are invaluable. 

Henry IV. ſurvived Beza but a few years; for he was 
ſtabbed in his coach by Francis Ravillac in 1610. Thus 
this hero, after having ſurmounted innumerable difficul- 
ties in his way to the crown, and ſtifled above fifty con- 
ſpiracies, — of them formed by churchmen, againſt his 
life, died by the hands of a villain. Hoſtilities were re- 
commenced againſt the Hugonets in 1625, when their 
ſtrength was entirely broke, and an end was put to the 
wars which had ſo long ravaged France on a religious ac- 
count. Hiſtorians ſay, that theſe wars coſt above a million 
of lives, in which two kings were murdered, and above 
one hundred and fifty millions of livres, or ſeven millions 
and a half of pounds ſterling, were ſpent : And that nine 
cities, four hundred villages, twenty thouſand churches, 
two thouſand monaſtries, and ten thouſand houſes were 
burnt, or otherwiſe deſtroyed, during their continuance, 
Lewis XIV. revoked the edi& of Nantz in 1685, whereby 
the Proteſtants were prohibited the exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, and their churches demoliſhed. The conſequence 
was, that France loſt above five hundred thouſand inhabi- 
tants ; a prodigious quantity of ſpecie; and, above all, 
the arts with which her cnemies enriched themſelves. 


JOHN 
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JOHN RAINOLDS, D. D. 


< HIS ſingular man of infinite reading, this trea- 
0 ſury of all learning, both divine and human, 
* (ſays Dr. Featly) Jobn Rainolds,” was born at Pinto in 
Devonſhire, in 1549, and ſent to Merton-college, in Ox- 
ford, in 1562. He removed to Corpus Chriſti-college, of 
which he became firſt ſcholar, and then fellow. He took 
both the degrees in arts and divinity. In 1598, he was 
made dean of Lincoln; but, being unwilling to quit an 
academical life, he exchanged his deanry the year follow- 
ing, for the preſidentſhip of Corpus Chriſti-college. Q. Eli- 
zabeth offered him a biſhoprie; but he modeſtly refuſed 
it, and ſaid (what is not very uſual), nolo epiſcopari in real 
earneſt, The learned have beſtowed mott uncommon 
praiſes upon this divine. Biſhop Hall, a very competent 
judge, obſerves, that * he alone was a well-furniſhed li- 
„ brary, full of all faculties, of all ſtudies, of all learn- 
© ing. The memory, the reading of that man, were to a 
© miracle,” Dr. Crakenthorp ſays, that * for virtue, pro- 
< bity, integrity, and piety, he was ſo eminent, that as 
© Naztanzen ſpeaks of Athanaſius, to name him is to com- 
mend virtue itſelf.” He had a hand in tranſlating part 
of the Old Teſtament, by command of K. James I. He. 
was inclined to Puritaniſm, but with ſuch moderation, 
that he continued a conformiſt to the Church of England. 
He was thought to ſhorten his life by too ſevere applica- 
tion to his ſtudies; but when his friends urged him to 
deſiſt, he uſed to reply, that he would . not loſe the very 
<« end of living for the ſake of life: Non propier vitam 
«© wivendi perdere cauſas.“ 

He was a moſt able adverſary, as well as his friend Dr, 
Ihitaker, againſt Bellarmine and Rome. 

He departed this life with great comfort and teſtimony 
of faith, much lamented by all learned and good men, on 
the twenty-firſt of May, 1607, in the fifty-eighth year of 
his Age. 

His Works. Thoſe that have been printed are: 
1. Two Orations, printed in the year 1576. 2. Six 
Theſes, in 1579. 3. His conference with Heart, in 
| B 2 15853 
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1585 ; and afterwards tranſlated into Latin by Henry Pary, 
biſhop of Glouce/ter, and printed by command of archbi- 
ſhop Bancroft, in 1610. 4. De Romane Eccleſiæ Idololatria, 
in 1596. 5. An Apology for his Theſis, in 1602. 6. Since 
his death, certain Epiſtles between him, Dr. Gager and 
Albericus Gentius, concerning Stage Plays. 7. A Treatiſe 
of Divorce, and marrying again*in caſe of Adultery. 
8. A Cenſure of the Apocrypha in two tomes, containing 
two hundred and fifty of his Lectures in thedivinity Schools. 
9. Epiltles and Orations, in Leting publiſhed by H. Fack- 


ſon. 10. His Lectures upon Obadiah, with a Thankſ- 


giving Sermon for the Queen's deliverance from a danger- 
ous I reaſon, publiſhed by Hinde. 

Thoſe in manuſcript are: 1. A Commentary upon 
Ariſtotle's Three Books of Rhetoric, in Latin. 2. The 

aterials and firſt draught of fix books, De Idololatria 
— Eccleſiæ. 3. Sermons upon Haggai, preached in 
Oxford. 4. His learned Anſwer to Senders De Schiſmate 
Anglicans, in defence of the Reformation, the Regal Su- 
premacy, and the book of Ordination of Biſhops, Prieſts 
and Deacons, 5. A Defence of the Englihh Liturgy againſt. 
Robert Browne, the Separatiſt. 6, A Treatiſe of the Be- 
ginning and Progreſs of Popiſh Errors, ſhewing, that for 
the fic three hundred years after Chriſt, biſhops ruled 
their own dioceſes without ſubjection to the pope. 7. A 
Treatiſe of Daniel's Weeks, againſt Hugh Broughton, de- 
dicated to archbiſhop M hitgiſt.“ 


THOMAS HOLLAND, D. D. 


EARNING, with grace, is a happy advantage both 

to the church and to the ſouls of the poſſeſſors: But 
earning, without grace, becomes too often the inſtrument 
of error and miſchief, and, inſtead of leading men to GOD, 
only involves them, under the ſhew of ingenuity, in the 
deeper deſtruction, Human knowledge, at the beft, is but a 
ſpecious kind of ignorance; and, while it pretends to ex- 
tend the mental capacity, too often ſwells it with a windy 
price, which not only leaves no room for better things, 
ut commonly raiſes a thouſand prejudices againſt them. 
On the contrary, the knowledge which cometh from 
GOD, 


by 
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GOD, at once exalts the foul and humbles it; enables 
it to ſet a due value upon all earthly attainments, and 
puts it upon the keeneſt purſuit after thoſe which are 
divine. 

The truth of theſe refleRions was exemplified in the life 
of this excellent man. He thought all knowledge pro- 
portionably eſtimable, as it led him to GOD, an * 
be employed for him. This is the true end of our be- 
ing: And nothing can deſerve the name of wiſdom, which 
does not lead us to it. 

He was born in Shropſhire, in the year 1539, and received 
his academical tuition at Exeter-college, Oxford, in which 
univerſity he took his degrees with much applaufe. In 
proceſs of time, he commenced doctor in divinity, was 
choſen maſter of Exeter college, and, upon account of his 
excellent learning, was appointed Regius profeſſor, or 
doctor of the chair, in ſucceſſion to the learned Dr. Hun- 
freys. In this ſation, he diſtinguiſhed himfelf ſo much 
by every kind of deftrable attainment, divme or human, 
that he was eſteemed and admired not only in our ſemina- 
ries of learning at home, but alſo by the univerſities 
abroad. Like the eloquent Apollas, he was mighty in the 
ſcriptures; and like the learned apoſtle, faithful in ex- 
plaining them. His example followed his doctrines; and 
he lived himſelf what he preached to others. He was a 
zcalous advocate for the Reformed religion, and was ſo 
poſſeſſed with averſion in himſelf, and with fear for others, 
2 the ſuperſtition and idolatry, from which the 
nation had lately emerged, that, whenever he ſet out up- 
on a journey from his college, he conſtantly called the ſo- 
ciety together, and commended them to the love of GOD, 
and to the abhorrence of popery. This was the more 
needful ; as the Papiſts had many ſecret favorers, at that 
time, in both our univerkties. 

He continued in this reſpectable office for twenty years, 
with great reputation and ufefulneſs. And as he ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to his journey's end, he ſpent 
more and more time in meditation and prayer. In his 
declining years, ſickneſs and infirmities increaſed upon 
him: And theſe ſerved to increaſe his ardor for his hea- 
venly habitation. He loved and he longed for GOD, 
for the preſence of GOD, and for the full enjoyment of 
him. His ſoul was framed for heaven, and could find no 
reſt till it came there. All the comforts he found on 
earth, reſulted from heaven, or related to it. His end 
(as might be expected) was peace, When he _— — 
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diſſolution approaching, and his departure at hand; he 
often ſighed and prayed——<* Come; O come, Lord 
« Teſus, thou morning ſtar! Come, Lord Feſus; ] defire 
<« to be diſſolved, and to be with thee !” 

His requeſt was 13 and he departed to his Maſter 
in the year 1612, after having ſojourned here ſeventy- three 


years. 


IGR ARD FIELD, 


HIS eminent divine, of the church of England, was 

born of a reputable family at Hempſtead, in Hert- 
fordſhire, on the fifteenth of October, 1561; and at ſixteen 
years of age, admitted of Magdalen-college in the univer- 
fity of Oxford : But after taking his firſ degree removed 
to Magdalen-hall. He continued ſeven years in this fitu- 
ation, diſtinguiſhed as a great divine, a great preacher, 
and an acute diſputant: And then in 1594, being bache- 
lor of divinity, was choſen reader in that faculty to the 
honorable ſociety of Lincoln's-inn in London. He gave 
ſo much ſatisfaction here, that one of the members of the 
houſe became his patron, and gave him the living of Bur- 
rotuclere, in Hampſhire. Soon afterwards he had the offer 
of St. Andrews in Holborn, Londen, a living of greater 
value, and more in the way to preferment ; but he choſe 
to continue where he was, liking a reſerved life, where 
he might, ſays Mr. cod, ſerve GOD and follow his 
ftudics. In 1598, being then doctor of divinity, he was 
made chaplain to Q. Elizabeth; and about that time com- 
menced a friendſhip with the famous Mr. Richard Hooker, 
whom he much reſembled in his great learning and humi- 
lity. - Upon the acceſſion of K. James, he was made 
chaplain in ordinary to him; and, by his majeſty's own 
appointment, was ſent for to Hampton-court. | 
In the year 1604, he became canon of Windſor ; and 
the ſame year, when the king was to be entertained at 
Oxford with all forts of ſcholaſtic exerciſes, he was ſent 
for out of the country to bear a part in the divinity-a&. 
In the year 1609, he became dean of Glouceſter ; and the 
year after publiſhed a ſecond edition, augmented with a 
nfth book and an appendix, of his Four _— of — 
-hurch, 
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Church. This famous work is dedicated to Sir George 
Villiers, afterwards duke of Buckingham; and confirmed 
all men in the high notions they had conceived of his 
great parts and deep learning. He was eſteemed a perfect 
oracle in his way; and divines of even the firſt order 
ſcarce ever went to him, without loading themſelves with 
queſtions. When K. James heard him preach the firſt 
time, he ſaid, * This is a FIEID for God to dwell in:“ 
An expreſſion like that of Thomas Fuller, who citing ſome- 
thing out of his books upon the church ſtyleth him, that 
© learned divine, whoſe memory ſmelleth like a FitLD 
© which the Lord hath bleſſed.“ The Reader will re- 
member, that this was the age of punning. Even books 
and ſermons were too often loaded with witticiſms and 
quibbles of this kind. The king had once an intention 
to ſend him into Germany, with a view of compoling the 
differences between the Lutherans and Calviniſts; but 
ſomething put him off. 

His majeſty however retained the ſame good opinion of 
him to the laſt, and deſigned him for a biſhopric. Sa- 
liſbury was firſt fixed on, but the ſolicitation of great per- 
ſonages carrying that elſewhere, the King was reſolved to 
beſtow Oxford upon him; and Sir George Villiers, in a letter 
dated Fuly 11, 1616, told him, that if he was minded to 
take that ſee upon him, he ſhould repair to the court, kiſs 
the king's hand, and hold his benefices in commendam with 
it. GOD, however, was pleaſed, ſays Mr. Wood, to 
prefer him to a better place; for on the twenty-firſt of 
November following he died, aged fifty- five years. 

He was eſteemed, ſays the ſame author, a principal 
maintainer of Proteſtancy, a powerful preacher, a pro- 
found ſchoolman, an exact diſputant, and ſo admirably 
well-knowing in the controverſies between the Proteſt- 
ants and Papiſts, that few, or none, went beyond him. 
He had a great memory ; and any book he read he was 
able to carry away the ſubſtance of. He was one that 
much labored to heal the breaches of Chriſtendom, and 
was ready to embrace truth, whereſoever he found it. 
His defire, his prayers, his endeavours were for peace, 
to make up the breaches of the church, not to widen 
differences, but to compoſe them. He was a good and 
faithful paſtor, and his care reached unto all churches. 
He was a loving huſband, a tender father, a good maſter 
and neighbour, and willing to do good to all, &c.“ A 
very great and amiable character ! oy 
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His Won ks. His Books upon the Church were re- 
printed at Oxford in 1628, folio. Beſides theſe, he 
publiſhed a Sermon preached before the king at /Yhitzhall, 
upon Jude ver. 3. in 1604; and a little before his death 
he had almoſt compoſed a book entitled, A View of the 
Controverſies in Religion, which in theſe laſt Times 
have cauſed the lamentable Diviſions of the Chriſtian 
World. But this book, not being finiſhed, was never 
publiſhed, though a preface was written to it by its Au- 
thor, Perhaps, he would have been thanked by few, if 
he had lived to publiſh it. There are not too many 
Chriſtians, who live above the rage and the cauſe of a 
party; which laſt has ſometimes appeared of more conſe- 
quence to ſome profeſſors of religion, than the cauſe of 
religion itſelf, The profane world, glad of the occaſion, 
throw the ſcandal upon piety ; not perceiving, that the 
want of piety is the real ſource of all the evil. | 
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„„ APEBWRA 
BISHOP or SALISBURY. 


OBERT ABBOT was elder brother to the ex- 
cellent archbiſhop George Abbot (whoſe life will fol- 

low in courſe), and born at Grl/dford, in Surry, in the 
year 1560, He was brought up with his brother under 
the ſame ſchoolmaſter; till being ſufficiently qualified for 
the univerſity, he was ſent to Ballol-college, in Oxford, in 
1575. He took his maſter of arts degree in 1582; be- 
came a noted preacher there, alſo a conſtant lecturer at 
St. Martin's church, in the Quadrivium, and ſometimes 
at Abingdon, in Berkſhire, His preferment was remark- 
ybly owing to his merit, particularly in preaching ; not- 
withſtanding the diſtinction which ſome have affected to 
make, between the talents and tempers of theſe two bro- 
thers ; that George was the more plauſible preacher, Robert 
the greater ſcholar; George the abler ſtateſman, Robert the 
deeper divine: Gravity did frown in George, and ſmile in 
Robert; ſuch the qualities of this Robert evidently were; 
that upon the firſt ſermon he preached at MWorceſter, he 
was made lecturer in that city, and ſoon after rector of 
All-Saints 
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in Baliol-college, while he was ma 


All-Saints there ; and upon a ſermon he preached at Paul's 
Croſs, he was preſented to the rich benefice of Bingham, 
in ß by one of his auditors, Fobn Stanhope, 
Eſq; as Dr. Featley has obſerved in his life. In 1594, he 
became no leſs eminent for ſome of his writings; parti- 
cularly, againſt a certain Papiſt, on the ſacrament, He 
then took his degrees in divinity ; that of doctor being 
completed in 1597. 

In the beginning of the reign of K. James I. he was 
made chaplain in ordinary to him; and this king ſo highly 
eſteemed for his writings, that, with the ſecond edition 
of Dr. Abbot's book, De Antichriſto, in 1608, his majeſt 
ordered his own commentary upon part of the Apocalypſe 
to be printed; An honor, which that king did to no 
other of the great clerks in this kingdom. And, in truth 
the doctor's pen had naw brought him alfa into general 
eſteem, for what he had hitherto publiſhed in defence of 
William Porkins's Reformed Catholic, againſt Dr. 1/lliam 
Biſhop, now a ſecular prieſt, but afterwards, in the pope's 
ſtyle, a titular biſhop, of the aerial dioceſe of Chalcedon. 
It is my author's aſſertion, that Dr. Abbot has herein given 
that Williom Bifhop as great an overthrow, as Jewel to 
Harding, Bilſon to Allen, or Reynolds to Hart. At the 
end of this excellent work is added a particular treatiſe, 
he ſoon after wrote, entitled, The true ancient Roman 
Catholic, which he dedicated to prince Henry; to whom 
it was ſo acceptable, that he returned him many thanks 
in a letter written with his awn hand, and promiſed his 
aſſiſtance, upon the next yacancy, to adyance him higher 
in the church, And though by that prince's untimely 
death the doctor loſt ſome hopes, yet, in courſe of time, 
his deſerts found other friends to do him that juſtice, 

In 1609, he was ynanimouſly elected maſter of Balizl+ 
college. Here (ſays Dr, Featley), he was careful and ſkil- 
ful, to ſet in this nurſery the beſt plants; and then 
took ſuch care to water and prune them, that in no plat, 
or knot, throughout the univerſity of Oxford, there ap- 

red more beautiful flowers, or grew ſweeter fruit, than 

fer. His diligent read- 
ing to his ſcholars, and his continual preſence at public 
exerciſes, both countenanced the readers, and encouraged 
the hearers. Theſe regulations and improvements he fur- 
ther wrought, by eſtabliſhing piety,, which had been 
much negated; reſtoring peace, which had been long 
wanted; and making temperance more familiar among 
them, which had been too great a ſtranger in that ſociety, 
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In May, 1610, we find him nominated by the king; 
among the firſt fellows of his majeſty's royal college at 
Chelſea, then newly founded, and deſigned as a kind of 
fortreſs for controverſial divinity; being thus, as it were, 
engarriſoned, with the moſt able and ſefect champions for 
the Proteſtant cauſe, againſt all adaults of popery. In 
November the ſame year, he was made prebendary of Nor- 
manton, in the church of Southwell, Upon his preaching' 
a ſermon before the king, during his month of waiting at 
court, in 1612, when the news of Dr. Thomas Holland's 
death was brought from Oxford, his majeſty named him 
ſucceſſor in the theological chair, uſually called the king's 
profeſſor of divinity; but he modeſtly refuſed the ſame, 
till his brother procured a mandate from the king for him 
to hold it. Some notable circumſtances we meet with of 
him in this ſtation “; and herein, he has had the cha- 
racter given him of a profound divine; moſt admirably 
well read in the fathers, councils, and ſchoolmen ; and a' 
more moderate Calvinian, than either of his two prede- 
eeſſors in the divinity chair, Holland and Humfrey, were; 
which he expreſſed by eountenancing the ſublapſarian 


Among the reſt, while he was profeffor in the chair at Oxford, 
was, his preaching a ſermon before the univerſity ; in which, he ſo 
ſignificantly laid open the oblique methods then uſed by thoſe who 
ſecretly favored popery, to undermine the Refo mation; and Dr. 
Laud, then preſent, was ſo notorioully ſuſpected to be one who uſed 
thoſe methods, as to have the ſaid reflefions applied by the whole 
auditory to him; that in great vexation he wrote to his patron, Dr. 
Neal, then biſhop of Lixcols (therefore about the year x614), to know 
whether he ſhould not make a direct reply to #. The paſſage Lau 
objected to, was, that Abet ſhould ſay, There were men, who, 
under pretence of truth, and preaching againſt the Puritans, ſtruck 
© at the heart and root of that faith and religion now eſtabliſhed among 
us; which was the very practice of Par/ons' and Campian's counſel, 
« when they came hither to ſeduce young ſtudents 3 who, afraid to be 
© expelled, if they ſhould - openly profeſs their converſion, were di- 
© rected to ſpeak freely againft the Puritans, as what would ſuffice : 
© So theſe do not expect to be accounted Papiſts, becauſe they ſpeak 
© only againſt” Puritans 3 but becauſe they are indeed Papiſts, they 
© ſpeak nothing againſt them: Or if they do, they beat about the buſh, 
© and that ſoftly too, for fear of diſquicting the birds that are in it.“ 
Herenpon, Laud, in his letter to the Nie brſhop of Lincoln, complains, 
„That he was fain to fit patiently at the rehearſal of this ſermon, 
© though abujed almeſt an hour together, being pointed at as he fat z 
yet would have taken no notice of it, but that the whole univerſity 
applied it to him; and his friends told him, he ſhould fink in his 
credit, if he anſwered not Dr. Abbot in his own: Nevertheleſs, he 
would he patient; and defired his lordſhip to vouchſafe him fome 
direftion.” But, as we hear not that Laud did anſwer it, the biſhop 
might perhaps vouchſafe him rather directions to be quiet. | 


way 
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way of predeſtination. Laſtly, upon the king's peruſal 
of his Antilogia, againſt the Apology for Garnet, and the 
fame of his incomparable lectures in the univerſity, upon 
the king's ſupreme power, againſt Bellarmine and Suarez 
{printed after his death), his majeſty, when the ſee of 
Saliſbury fell void, ſent his Conge d'Elire for him to the 
dean and chapter. 

Thus, as he ſet forward, one foot inthe temple of virtue, 
his other, ſtill advanced in the temple of honor, though 
indeed, but leiſurely; which is imputed to his own: hu+ 
mility, the obſtruction of his foes, who traduced him for 
a Puritan (though cordial to the doctrine of the church 
of England), and the unwillingneſs of ſome friends to 
adorn the church with the ſporl of the univerſity, and 
mar a profeſſor to make a biſhop. He was conſecrated 
dy his own brother the archbiſhop, on December 3, 1615, 
in his chapel at Lambeth, Herein equalizing the felicity 
of Seffridus, ſome time biſhop of Chichefter, who being a 
biſhop himſelf, alſo ſaw his brother, at the ſame time arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. Other biſhoprics were voiced upon 
him; but the buſinefs ef the nullity (before-mentioned, 
in his brother's life), made a nullity for a time, ſays my 
author, in his Grace's good intentions; inſomuch, that 
K. James, when the doctor, newly conſecrated biſhop of 
Sarum, came to do his homage, ſaid pleaſantly to him, 
Abbot, I have had very much to do to make thee a bi- 
© ſhop; but I know no reaſon for it, unleſs it were, be- 
* cauſe thou haſt written againſt one;* alluding to the 
name of the popiſh prieſt before- mentioned. . 

In his way to Sarum, he made a farewel oration at the 
univerſity, with great applauſe. We have ſome frag- 
ments of it preſerved, in the original Latin by two au- 
thors; and a tranflation of it, or epitome in Zcit, by 
a third. His brethren, the heads of houſes, and other 
Oxford friends, parted with him on the edge of his dioceſe 
with tears for grief; and the gentry of Sarum received 
him with thoſe of joy. He ſoon obſerved the beautiful 
old cathedral to be much decayed, through negligence, 
.and the covetouſneſs of thoſe who filled their purſes, with 
that which ſhould have ſtopped the chinks. Therefore 
he uſed ſuch means with the prebendaries, as drew from 
them five hundred pounds, which he applied to the repa- 
ration of this church; and then labored to repair the 
cangregation, both by doctrine and diſcipline; viſiting 
his whole dioceſe in perſon, and preaching every Sabbath- 
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day, whilſt his health would permit, which was not long: 
for that ſedentary courſe, to which he had accuſtomed 
himſelf, by his cloſe application to ſtudy, brought upon 
him * — and ſtone. But in all the bodily tortures 


of his laſt fit, his ſoul was at eaſe; and his heavenly hopes 
diſpoſed him contentedly to reſign all earthly enjoyments. 

He was ſo far from nceding the advice of patience, to 

make the remainder of life — that he gave it 
others. Even to the judges, who in their circuit came 
to viſit him on his death- bed, he ſpared not his Chriſtian 
admonitions; and beſides his precepts, gave them his 
example, of the comforts that lowed from a clear con- 
ſcience. And for the inhabitants; he mourned leſs to 
leave the world, than they to part with him; who had ſo 
much endeared himſelf to them, by diligence in his paſto- 
ral charge, by his hoſpitality, and bounty to the poor; 
and humble carriage to all. 
— Having ſummoned his domeſtics, with deſire to declare 
his faith, he was perſuaded to refrain, it being manifeſt 
in his writings. Thus, with exhortations, benedictions, 
and the pains of his diſeaſe, quite worn out, he lay a 
while flumbering; and at length, with eyes and hands 
uplifted for ſome ſpace, gave up the ghoſt, on March 2, 
1617, (and not, as ſome have miſtaken, the year after) 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and before he had 
completely filled this ſee two years and three months; be- 
ing one of the five biſhops which Saliſbury ſaw in fix years. 
His laſt words were, Come, Lord Feſus, come quickly : 
„ Finiſh in me the work which thou haſt begun ! Into 
* thy hands, O Lord, I commend my ſpirit ; for thou 
„ haſt redeemed me, thou God of truth. Save thy ſer- 
« vant, who hopeth and truſteth in thee alone. Let thy 
«© mercy be ſhewed upon me. In thee have I hoped ; let 
*« me not be confounded for ever!“ 

He was buried over-againſt the biſhop's ſeat in the ca- 
thedral : Having been twice married ; the laſt time, with 
ſome diſpleaſure to the archbiſhop, about half a year after 
his promotion to the ſaid fee. He left one ſon, or more 
and alſo one daughter, named Martha, who was marri 
to Sir Nathaniel row, warden of erton-college in Ox- 


ford; and their daughter Margaret, married Dr. Edward 


Corbet, rector of Haſeley in Oxfordſhire ; who gave ſome 
of the biſhop's MSS. to the Bodleian library “. 10 
$ 


„There was another Robert Abbot,” 2 miniſter, and author alſo of 


 feveral devout pieces; who though be was ſgarcely & writer — 
| 9p 
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His Wonks. Thoſe in print are, The Mirror of 

piſh Subtilties : Diſcovering the Shifts which a cavel- 
ling Papiſt, in behalf of Paul Spence, a Prieſt, hath ga- 
thered out of Squnders and Bellarmine, &c. concerning 
the Sacraments, &c. Dedicated to archbiſhop Whitgift, 
London, 4to. 1594. 2. The Exaltation of the Kingdom 
and Prieſthood of Chrift, Sermon on the —. and 
tenth Pſalm. Dedicated to biſhop Babington, 4to. London, 
1601. 3. Autichriſſi Demonſiratio ; contra fabulas Panti- 
ficias, & ineptiam Bellarmini, &c, Dedicated to K. Fames, - 
London, 4to. 1603, and in 8vo. 1608. This is much 
commended by Scaliger. 4. Defence of the Reformed 
Catholic of Mr. . Nadi, againſt the Baſtard Counter 
Catholic of Dr. William Biſhop, Seminary Prieſt. Dedi- 
cated to K. James The firſt part, 4to. 1606, the fecon 
part, 4to. 1607, third part, 4to. 1609, A moſt elabor 
work, as one calls it; and another wiſhes, that V. Biſhap 
had anſwered all the ſaid Reformed Catholic ; then we 
ſhould have had, in Abbat's encounter, a whole ſyſtem of 
controverſies exactly diſcuſſed ; and the truth of the Re- 
formed Religion, in all points ſolidly confirmed, by ſcrip- 
ture, fathers, and reaſon, From a ſmall typographical 
error in one author, there is another alſo, who has made 
a great blunder about this book: For the former, men- 
tioning * Dr. Abbot's two volumes againſt Biſbop's, (next 
to another book, which was written by his brother, the 
archbiſhop) has, by not obliterating the laſt letter of the 
laſt word, and by neglecting to diſtinguiſh it as a proper 
name, in /talics, given a foreigner occaſion to make his 
ſaid brother - the archbiſhop, author of a Treatiſe againſt 
biſhops ; which, as hath been truly obſerved, would be 
ſomewhat extraordinary in a 22 5. The old 
Way ; a Sermon, at 91. Mary's, Oxford. Ato. London, 
1610. Dedicated to archbiſhop Bancroft, and tranflated 
into Latin by Thomas Drax, 6. The true antient Roman 
Catholic: Being an Apology againſt Dr. Biſbop's Reproof 
of the Defence of the Reformed Catholic. - 4to. 1611. 
Dedicated to prince Henry, as was before obſerved. 7. Au- 
tilagia: Adverſus Apologiam, Andrea — — 
Jeſuitæ, pro ico Garnetto Jeſuitd proditore. London, 


biſhop Abbor died, is yet here mentioned, that ſome Readers may not 
confound him with this biſhop of Saliſbury, as others have divided 
him into three diſtin perſons ; becauſe ſo many different livings are 
mentioned to his name in his books: Never confidering that one man 


might, by removal, or ey ray es them all, as was the caſe 


here : That Robert Abbet being 


beneficed in Kent, afterwards in 


4to. 


Sa A VACTB BO F. 
4to. 1613. Dedicated to K. James. The ſaid apology 


was printed three years before, with the true name of itt 
jeſuitical author, as rr be ſcen in the life of Sir Malter 
Raleigh, before the laſt edition of his hiſtory. 8. De 
gratia & perſeverantis Santtorum, Exercitationes habitæ is 
Academia Oxenitenſi. Lond. 4to. 1648, & Franc. 8vo. 1619. 
Dedicated to prince Charles. g. In Ricardi Thomſoni, Angli- 
Belgici, Diatribam, de amiſſione & intenceſſiane ikea 
& Grotie, ani madvenſis brevis : Alſo printed after his death; 
London, 4to. 1618: For he finiſhed this book the laſt day 
of his life; and then, his brother the archbiſhop, directed 
Dr. Featley, the biſhop's domeſtic chaplain, to draw up, 
From his Grace's notes, the atteſtation which is affixed to 
it. 10. De ſuprema Poteſtate Regid, exercitationes habitæ in 
Academia Qxonienſi, contra Rob. Bellarmine & Franc; Suarez. 
Lond. 4to. 1619. Dedicated by his ſon, to George, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury.“ | 

He alſo left behind many compoſitions in manuſcript, as 
his Sermon at St. Mary's in Vindication of the Geneve 
Bible from Judaiſm and Arianiſm ; which Dr. Howſon 
-oppoſed, till K. James turned his edge from Geneva to 
Rome; and then, he as fiercely declared againſt the pope; 
© That he'd looſen him from is chair, though he were 
© faftned thereto with a tenpenny nail.“ Our Author alfo 
Jeft other Sermons, which he had preached at Paul's Croſs, 
and at Worceſler; and ſome in Latin, at Oxford, &c. 
Lectures on St. Aatthew. Examination of Mr. Biſhop's 
Reproof of his Dedication, . &e. to the Anſwer of his 
Epiſtle to the King. Preface to be inſerted after the de- 
dication of his book De Antichri/to : Beſides Commenta- 


ries on ſome parts of the Old Teſtament. And a Com- 


mentary in Latin, upon the whole Epiſtle to the Romans; 
which 1s called an accurate work, in large Sermons upon 
-overy text; in which he has handled all the controverted 
points of religion, and encloſed the whole magazine of 
his learning: And it is regretted, that the church ſhould 
de deprived of ſuch a — a particularly that of Mor- 
ceſter; to which he ſeems to have bequeathed it, in his 
Epiſtle to the ſermons he dedicated to biſhop Babington-: 
This work, in four volumes folio, was given by Dr. 
Corbet before- mentioned, to the Bodleian library, where it 
remains. To conclude with the words of our laſt quoted 
"Author; If all he wrote on the hiſtory of Chriſt's Paſ- 
* ſion, the prophet Eſay, and the Epiſtle to the Romans, 
had ſeen the light ; he had come near unto, if not over- 
taken, the three prime worthies of our univerſity, Fewel, 
© Bilſon, and Reynolds.” * N 
"> 1 JOHN 
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JOHN JAMES-GRYNEZUS. 


E gave ſome account of the lives of two excel- 
lent perſons of this family in our laſt volume : 
And we have here the ſatisfaction to relate ſome chief 
memoirs of a third, not leſs eminent for learning and piety. 

John James Gryneus, deſcended from a family of huſ- 
bandmen, was born at Bern in Switzerland, in the year 
1540. His father, who was poſſeſſed of a paſtoral charge 
at Rontela, and died of the plague in the year 1564, and 
his mother, Adelbeida Stuberin, were godly perſons. He 
had his ſchool education at Bal, and in the year 1551, 
was admitted into the univerſity. The next year he fell 
fick of the plague ;- but it pleaſed GOD to reſtore him 
again; and he applied himſelf moſt diligently to his ſtu- 
dies. In the year 1559, he began to preach, and was 
ordained deacon. In 1563, he went to Tubing, and the 
ear after was made doctor in divinity: And the year fol- 

wing was ſent for to ſucceed his father in the paſtoral 
charge at Rontela; where, beſides his ordinary labors, he 
read twice a week privately to the deacons ; which work 
of faith, and labor of love, GOD was pleaſed abun» 
dantly to own and bleſs, » | 

In the year 1564, he married, and lived happily with 
his wife forty years, by whom he had ſeven children. 
About the ſame time the Form of Concord? (between 
the Lutheran and Zuinglian parties, touching the corporal 
preſence of Chri/s body in the Lord's ſupper) was much 
inſiſted on, which ſet Gryn@us upon reading the ſcriptures, 
and the divines, antient and modern, upon that ſubject ; for 
hitherto he had been a Lutheran ; but now, having ſtu- 
died the matter, he declared his opinion in favor of Zu- 
inglius, which loit him many friends of the contrary party. 
But in the year 1575, he was fent for to Baſil, to be a 
profeſſor in interpreting the Old Teſtament; and, begin- 
ning with an expoſition of the book of Genefis, the Pſalms, 
and the Prophets, was made exceedingly profitable to the 
people, and happily inſtrumental in healing the differences 
and uniting the Lutheran and Zuinglian churches. Many 
noblemen and gentlemen came from other countties and 
2 boarded 
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boarded with him, for the ſake of his agreeable and pro- 
fitable converſation. After the death of Iuris, prince 
elector Palatine, prince Cafſimire ſent for him to Heidel- 
berg, where he read ur pag and hiſtory almoſt two years; 
when he was recalled to ſucceed Sculcer in his paſtoral 
office at Baſil ; which cure he diſcharged with great fide- 
lity and ſucceſs for the remainder of his life. 

n the latter part of his life, he was almoſt blind, and 
often tormented with the chalic ; and beſides the infir- 
mities of old age, he loſt his wife and all his children, 
except one daughter, and his ſon-in-law Polanus, and 
alſo moſt of his friends ; but he bore all with admirable 
patience, and in the midſt of his afflictions and pains 
would fay,—** To die in Chrift is ſweet, but to riſe in 
« Him is ſweeter. Chrift is ſufficient both in life and 
tc death, On earth are troubles : In the grave is reſt, 
« At the laſt day we ſhall have laſting joys,” Writing 
to his friend Chytreus, he ſaid, „If we never ſee one 
„ another again in this world, yet we ſhall meet in that 
„ place, where Luther and Zuinglius agree very well to- 
* gether.” In his laſt ſickneſs, he gave himſelf up 
wholly to prayer, experiencing many ſweet foretaſtes of 
the joys of heaven, and wiſhing much to be diſſolued, and 
to be with Chriſt, His wiſhes were at length gratified, and 
the Lord took him to himſelf on the thirtieth of Auguſt, 
in the year 1617, aged ſeventy-ſeven, after having been 
a oa * at Baſil twenty years. He uſed to be up at 
his ſtudy, winter and ſummer, before — and to 
ſpend the day in prayer, writing, reading, and viſiting 
ha fick. A little before his departure, he declared to 
doctor Meier, that he died in the ſame faith which he 
had taught to others ; that he had earneſtly beſought GON 
to provide his people with an able and faithful paſtor, &c, 
concluding, (almoſt in the words of Tully) O happy 
% day, when I ſhall depart out of this troubleſome and 
t“ ſinful world, to go to heaven, to thoſe bleſſed ſouls 
„already departed !' 

He was ever a moſt affectionate friend and relation ta 
his family and all good men, and of the ſtricteſt tempe- 
rance with reſpect to himſelf, His great learning and 
worth was well underſtood by his contemporaries ; and 
travellers from all parts, who, had any concern for reli- 
gion and ſcience, conſtantly viſited him. He had great 
wit, tempered with an amiable grayity. This rendered 
his company not leſs pleaſant than profitable. He was 
remarkably patient under wrongs, which he reyenged only 
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by Chriſtian ſilence, and regarded not the reproaches of 


men, if his Maſter could by any means be glorified in his 
ſermons and writings. 

His Works. 1. A Summary of the Old, Teſtament, 
2. Lmaypapia Theologie, or, An Outline of Divinity. 3. 
The Character of Chriftians. 4. An Explication of 
certain Pſalms, and ſome of the Minor Prophets. 5. An 
Expoſition of the ten firſt Chapters of St. Matthew. 6. 
An Illuſtration of the Epiſtles to the Romans, Coloſſians, 
Hebrews, and of the firſt and ſecond of St. abn. 7. The- 
ological Propoſitions and Difficulties, in three parts, 
The Demonſtrations afforded by the Evangeliſts, that 
Jeſus is the Chrift, and that Believers have Life in his 

ame. 9. Theological Theſes and Diſputations held at 
Baſil. 10. A Commentary upon ſreneus. 11. An Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory. 12. Chronology of the Goſpel-Hiſtory, 
13- An Apology upon the Lord's Supper. 14. His Let- 
ters to his Friends, which Melchior Adam extols very 
highly. — 


WILLIAM CO WER, 
BISHOP os GALLOWAY. 


> E cannot better gratify our Readers, reſpecting 
an account of this excellent perſon, than by 

giving them a memoir of his life, written by his own 
hand, in January, 1616, about three 3 before his death, 
and found among the papers in his ſtudy. | 

„My life hath not been ſuch, that I am aſhamed to 
live longer, if my gracious God have any further ſervice 
to employ me withal in his church: Neither am I ſo de- 
firous to lis but yet I am willing, and heartily content 
to remove out of this bedy, that I may be with my Lord, 
freed from theſe reſtleſs temptations, which on every fide 
have ſore preſſed, but, through his grace, never oppreſſed 
me. 

In my younger years I was trained up with the wreſt- 
lings of God; from my youth I have borne his yoke, ex- 
erciſed with his tertors; yet ſo, that many a time his 
ſweet conſolations have refreſhed my ſoul. In my old 
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days men have riſen againſt me, but without a cauſe: 
Betwixt theſe two my days are ſpent: My witneſs is in 
heaven ; he knoweth that in every ftate of life my heart 
was ever toward the Lord; it was my joy to ſerve him, 
and my grief when I ſinned againſt him. | 

«© Being of the age of eight years, about Martinmas 
J was carried by my father from . to Dunbar 
ſchool; I could not write, nor read any Latin then. I 
tarried there till my twelfth year; even then did the 
Lord begin to acquaint my heart to ſeek him : We went 
two and two to the church ; he put then this prayer in 
my heart yy day in the way, Lord, bow mine ear, 
de that I may hear thy word.” In the ſchool many a time 
have I turned on my face, ſeeking from God — 
and underſtanding, In the ſpace of four years and leſs, 
I learned the whole courſe of grammar, wherein God 
made me to proſper, not inferior to others in the company 
with me. | 

« From thence I was called by my parents to Eain- 


burgh, and, in the entry of my thirteenth year, ſent over 


to St. Andrews, and paſſed in courſe of philoſophy there 
in the ſixteenth year: There made I not ſuch progreſs in 
knowledge, as I had done before in my other ſtudies, ei- 
ther mine age not being capable of it, or_ my wiſe and 
merciful Father not thinking it expedient for me; yet 
even there was the ſecd of grace ſtill working in me, in- 
clining me to a careful hearing and penning of ſermons, 
and theological leſſons, as I could have occaſion to hear 
them, And here ſatan, working in corrupt nature, ſought 
many a time to trap me in his ſnares, intending in my 
young years to give me that wound, that might have been 
a mark of ſhame to me in my old age, when the Lord 
ſhould call me to do his work : But as on the one part I 
felt my weakneſs compared with the ſtrength of corrupt 
nature; ſo, though then I could not diſcern it, afterward 
I had proof it was the Lord's preventing mercy that kept 
me from being an offence unto his Church. It is his 
mercy that he pardoned the vanities and ignorances of 
my youth, and his mercy alſo that he preſerved me in all 
my life from any that could make me a ſhame to his 
ſaints, or a ſcorn and reproach to his enemies, 

Having paſſed my courſe in St. Andrews, at the a 
of ſixteen years, I returned to my parents in Edinburgh : 
I was preſſed by them to enter into ſundry ſorts of life I 
liked not; for my heart ſtill inclined to the ſtudy of the 
holy ſcriptures ;  Whereupon I reſolved to go into Englond, 

Where 
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where I evidently perceived the Lord going before me, 
and providing for me at Hodſdon, within eighteen miles 
of London, my mean portion which I had being all ſpent 
(I ſpeak it to his glory that cared for me) in that ſame 
place: That ſame day was I deſired by our kind country- 
man Mr. Guthrie, to help him in the teaching of a ſchool 1 
with whom I remained ſome three quarters of a year, but 
after did the Lord lead me further : For having occaſion 
to go to London, without my knowledge, or any ſuit of 
mine, I was called to the ſervice of a learned divine, Mr. 
Broughton, unto the which with the good will of Mr. 
Guthrie I entered, and there remained about a year and a 
half, daily exerciſed under him in the ſtudy of theology, 
To him under God, and ſome other learned divines of 
that city, do I acknowledge myſelf bound for theſe begin- 
nings of knowledge I then received. | 
In the nineteenth year of my life I returned again 
to Edinburgh, where having the commodious occaſion to 
be with my elder brother, then one of the miniſters of 
Edinburgh, I ſtill continued in the ſame Rudy, and at 
length was required to give a proof of my gift privately, 
which I did in the new church in preſence of Mr. Ro- 
bert Pont, and Mr. Robert Rollock, with ſundry otters 
of the miniſtry: Then, after that, I was required to 
teach publicly in the new church on a Sabbath in the 
afternoon, And the next week I was commanded to 
teach publicly in the great church, in time of a faſt, on 
a Thurſday in the afternoon. Thus did the Lord train 
me up, and theſe were the beginnings of my miniſtry, 
which I recount to the praiſe of his grace, who counted 
me faithful, and put me into his ſervice. | 
A little after that, in the beginning of my twentieth 
year, there enſued a general aſſembly of the church at 
Edinburgh, and by their authority was I ſent out, and ap- 
pointed paſtor of Bothkenner, in Stirlingſhire ; for that 
church had been deſolate ever ſince the Reformation, and 
the people had given in their ſupplication to the aſſemb] 
for a paſtor. his calling of God and his church i 
embraced, and went unto them, where I found the deſo- 
lation ſo great, that except the walls, which were ruinous 
alſo, neither door, nor window, nor ſeat, nor pulpit, nor 
any part of a roof was there at all; yet it pleaſed God 
to give ſuch a bleſſing to the miniſtry of his word, that 
their hearts thereby were ſtirred up cheerfully to build 
the Lord's houſe, which moſt willingly they fully reſolved 
within half a year, not content ta build their own part of 
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the houſe, but the choir alſo, which of due ſhould have 
been done by the parſon : There needed here no letters of 
horning, nor other compulſitories ; neither content to 
have built it only, they adorned it within and without, 
not inferior to any other church of ſuch quality round 
about it. This was my firſt external ſea}, aud confir- 
mation of my calling to the miniſtry. _ 

In this fervice I remained ſeven or eight years, ſubject 
to great bodily infirmities, by reaſon of the weakneſs [or 
marſhineſs] of the ſoil in winter, and the unwholeſome 
waters thereof. And here did the Lord firſt begin to ac- 

uaint me with his terrors, and the inward exerciſes of ſun- 

ry ſorts of temptations ; fo that between theſe two, my life 
was almoſt waſted with heavineſs ; yet I blefs the Lord for 
It, it was unto me like the wildernets of Midian to Moſes, a 
ſchool of temptation, whereby I learned daily more and 
more to know Chrift Feſus, gathering ſome ſtore of know- 
ledge thereby, inward exerciſes, and outward ſtudies, 
which the Lord afterward called me to give out in more 

ublic places in his church, for the neceſſity, of increaſ- 
ing, diſeaſe forcing me to bethink of a tranſportation, the 
purpoſe of my-mind was to another church unplanted in 
the ſouth, about eight miles from Edinburgh, but the 
Lord ſtill continued his calling, and drew me another way 
northward : For at the ſame time there intervened a gene- 
ral aſſembly of the church at Perth: There was I nomi- 
nated, and with conſent of the aſſembly and people was 1 
written for to that miniſtry, as the letters of both, ſent 
to me out of Perth, with my dear brother, Mr. Patrick 
Simſon, yet extant do bear. Thus did the Lord clear my 
way before me, and lead me there, where I thought never 
to have gone; yet two or three days before did the Lord 
give me ſome ſignification of it, but I underſtood it not, 
till the event did teach me: For in my thoughts in the 
night there ſeemed a man to lead me by the hand to a 
little pleaſant city, in a plain valley on a river's ſide, hav- 
ing ſome banks lying at the ſhore thereof, (as indeed it had 
the firſt time, that after this I was brought to it, ſuch a 
fight got I of it, in that viſion, as afterward I ſaw with 
my eyes) he led me a long time up and down the ftreets 
of that town from one to another, at length carried me 
over the water to an hill, andled me up unto it, by many 
turnings and windings from one earth to another, very near 
unto the top thereof. Then did I awake, my face look- 
ing to the ſouth-weſt. This made ſuch an impreffion in 
my mind, as after that I could never forget it. Let no 
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man here impute to me the ſuperſtition of Papiſts: I 
know, there is no revelation now of doctrine, or new ar- 
ticle of faith, to be ſought out in dreams. The Lord 
hath ſpoken once for all now unto us by his Son in the 
Word; but that the living Lord, who fleeps not, can giv 
warnings to the ſouls of his fervants, when their bod 
are fleeping, no man acquainted with his working, I truſt, 
will deny.. | N 
„After this three or four days, as I ſaid, returned 
Mr. Patrick Simfon, from the general aſſembly at Perth, to 
Sterling, and delivered me letters from the aſſembly, and 
the town, containing my calling to that miniſtry. The 
town ſhortly after ſent their commiſſioners, to tranſport 
myſelf and my family. There T continued doing the 
work of God, for the full ſpace of nineteen years. Hove 
I did carry myfelf in my open converſation, living amon 
them, not as one ſeparate from them, but Miel myſett 
in all their feHowſhips, as a comfort to the beſt, and a 
wound to the worſt inclined ſort, this age will not want 
loving witneſs to record it. * diligence in like mannes 
in the miniſtry, not only on the ordinary days, but on 
others, which I voluntarily chofe thrice a week in the 
evening; to wit, Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday, for a 
preparation to the Sabbath, (for theſe days they had no 
reaching in the morning) it would have done a Chriſtian 
eatt good, to have ſeen thoſe glorious and joyful aſſem- 
blies, to have heard the zealous cryings to God amon 
that people with ſighings and tears, melting hearts — 
mourning eyes. I ſpeak the truth in modeſty, and n 
all the truth. It is not SY , I abhor that 
not I, but his grace in me. hy ſhall it offend any 
man, that I eat the fruit of my labour, and that my con- 
ſcience this day enjoys the comfort of my former painful- 
neſs and fidelity? my witneſs is in heaven, that the love 
of  Feſus and his people, made continual preaching my 
— and I had no ſuch joy, as in doing his work 
ome witneſſes alſo I want not to remain: For albeit m 
charge was to teach five times in the week, yet this way 
more, that I penned thereafter, whatſoever I preache 
whereof fome are already extant ; others, by God's grace, 
if the Lord ſpare my days, ſhall come in their time. 
And in outward things, what care I had to ſee the hauſe 
of God there honoured, the welfare of that people every 
way, there are monuments ſtanding te witneſs for me, 
' When 4 am dead. 8 
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« All this time, except ſome little intermiſſions and 
breathing-times, did the Lord ſtill exerciſe me with in- 
ward temptations. O what a viciſſitude of eſtates ! O what 
a variety of combats! It were tedious here to ſet them 
down all, as they were done and fought : But this I muſt 
fay, the end of all and every one of them were unſpeak- 
able joy. And once for all, in greateſt extremity of hor- 
Tor, and anguiſh of ſpirit, when I had utterly given over, 
and looked for nothing but confuſion, ſuddenly did there 
ſhine (in the very twinkling of an eye) the bright and 
lightſome countenance. of Cod proclaiming peace, and 
confirming peace with invincible reaſons, O what a change 
was there in a moment: The filly ſoul that was even now 
at the brink of the pit, looking for nothing, but to be 
ſwallowed up, was inſtantly raiſed up to heaven, to have 
Joyful fellowſhip with God in Chri/ Jour; and from this 
day forth my ſoul was never troubled with ſuch extremi- 
ty of terrors. This confirmation was given me on a Sa- 
turday in the morning; there found I the power of teli- 
gion, the certainty of the word: There was I touched 
with ſuch a lively ſenſe of a divinity, and power of the 
Godhead, in mercy reconciled with man, and with me 
in Chriſt, as I truſt, my ſoul ſhall never forget: Glory 
plory, glory be to the joyful deliverer of my ſoul out of 

] adverſities for ever * 
In the midft of theſe wreſtlings with God, all this 
time wanted I not combats with wicked men, like thoſe 
beaſts at Epheſus, with whom St. Paul did fight, All the 
time of my reſidence- years continued this battle; as one 
left off, another ſtill renewing the battle : But the great- 
neſs of my inward conflicts made me regard lightly all 
their outward contradictions, and I eſteemed them but 
like the bitings of a flea. I reſolved with myſelf, It was 
no maryel to ſee ſatan ſtir up his wicked inſtruments to 
diſquiet me, ſince I profeſſed myſelf a diſquieter of him, 
and his kingdom: Yea, my comfort was, that I had ne- 
yer a controverſy with any of them but for their fins. 
God knows I loved their perſons and eſtates; therefore 
did the Lord affiſt me, the power of his word hammering 
down their pride, they were all of them by courſe brought 
to the acknowledgment of their ſins, 

« But at length, as God turned the heart of Pharach 
and his po rom the ſraelites, when the time came 
that he would have them to remove out of Zgypt : So by 
little and little did the zeal and love of the moſt of this 
people, at leaſt, in my ſenſe, fall away; ſo that at _ my 
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dattle was not with ſuch as were like the publicans and 
finners, (for theſe now were turned my favourers and com- 


forters), but with ſuch as ſeemed before juſticiars, I mean, 


unrebukable men for outward offences: Theſe men found 
I ſtuffed with ſuch pride, ſelf-conceit, diſdain, and in- 
tollerable contempt, as carried them further from their 
duty, then any of the former: Vea, ſuch as above others 
ſhould have been my comforters, were my eroſſers: That 
I had caufe to ſay with Micah, — of them are briers, 
but I truſt it repents them ere now: And therefore I pray 
God not to lay it to their charge. I will have none of 
my words extended to that handful there, which truly 
fear the Lord, | 

«<< Now about this time God had opened to me a door, 
and called me to the charge of the churches in Galloway, 
in the ſouth-weſt part of this 9 : For being named 
with others, by the general aſſembly of ſuch as they 
thought meet to be preferred to the epiſcopal dignity ( where- 
of I ever acknowledged myſelf not worthy), and recom- 
mended by the fathers of our church ; it was his —_— 
pleaſure to preſent me to that benefice, due to the office 
whereunto the church had called me, God knows' this 
was done without my knowledge, or ſeeking, directly or 
indirectly : For I could have been contented all my days 
with a private life, reſolved to give honour and obedience 
in God to ſuch as were called to theſe places; after that 
it was once eſtabliſhed by order in our church, and I 
had conſidered the lawfulneſs, antiquity, and neceſſity of 
it among us. | 

« Here was I neither guilty of ambition, nor of any 
precipitate embracing of it; for between the date of his 
majeſty's preſentation, and my acceptation, there inter- 
vened eighteen weeks. 

Vet as the calling to this work was greater, than 
any other whereto I had been led before, ſo greateſt oppo- 
fition was there made unto me by men, whoſe lying libels 
and carnal contradictions forced me to ſpend more time 
unprofitably, then I had done before ſince my entry to the 
miniſtry. The Lord forgive them, and me alſo, where in 
the manner of my anſwering, I have been ſharper than be- 
came Chriſtian meekneſs. For as to the matter itſelf, 
unfainedly I followed my light, I eſteem it a lawful, an- 
cient, and neceſſary government; I ſee not, nor have 
not read of any church that wanted it before our time: 
Only the abuſes of it by pride, tyranny, and idleneſs, 
haye brought it in miſliking. From theſe evils, I pri 
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the Lord preſerve his ſervants, that now are, or hereafter 
Mall be called to thoſe places; but there is ho reaſon why 
à thing good in itſelf, ſhould be condemned or rejected 
for the evil of abuſe : For ſo no good thing at all ſhould 
be retained in the church. And in this calling how I 
have walked, and what my care was to advance the goſ- 
pel there, I truſt I ſhall not, nor yet do want witneſles. 
In ͤthis eſtate do I now live; my ſoul alway in mine 


Hand, ready to be offered to my God; where, or what 


kind of death, God hath prepared for me I know not: 
But ſure I am, there can be no evil death to him that 
liveth in Chrif, nor ſudden death to a Chriſtian pilgrim, 
who, as 7ob ſays, every day waits for his change, yea, 
many a day have I ſought it with tears, not out of im- 
patience, diſtruſt, or perturbation, but being weary of 
fin, and fearful to fall into it. Concerning thoſe who 
have been my encmies without cauſe, and charged me 
with many wrongful imputations, from which my con- 
ſcience clears me, 12 me of theſe things, love of 

ain and glory, or ſuch like, whereof they accuſed me: 

he Lord lay it not to their charge. I go to my Father, 
and wiſh his bleſſing to them, to rectify their judgements, 
and moderate their affections, with true piety, from faith 
and love.“ 

Amongſt the ſame papers were found three meditations, 
with which he comforted himſelf, whilſt he found his 
death approaching, written alſo with his own hand, and 
—_— date the ſeventh day of December, in the year 1618. 

* Now my ſoul be glad: At all parts of this priſon, 
the Lord hath ſet to his pioncers to looſe thee, head, feet, 
milt and liver are faſt failing; yea, the middle ſtrength of 
the whole body, the ſtomach, is weakened long ago. 
Ariſe, make ready, ſhake off thy ſetters, mount up from 
the body, and 7 thy way. 

Let me tell you that which I know, yea foreknow, 
yet I, after others, have foretaſted before you. Death is 
ſomewhat dreary, and the ftreams of that Fordan between 
us and our Canaan run furiouſly ; but they ſtand till when 
the ark cometh. Let your anchor be caſt within the veil, 
and faſtened on the rock eſis : Let the end of the three · 
fold cord be buckled to the heart, fo ſhall ye go through 
what threads the cord is made of; I cannot now tarry to 
tell you, who knows? But if ye aſk, God will teach you. 

I faw not my children when they were in the womb z 
there 8 fed them without my knowledge: I ſhall 

not 
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not ſee them when I go out of the body; yet ſhall they 


not want a father.“ 
We will ſubjoin an account of this good man's death, 
written by the editor of his Works, which is the whole 
that we can gather of him, The biſhop appears to have 
been a man of a calm and a catholic ſpirit, not at all 
fitted far the contentious times he lived in, or for the ac- 
tive and turbulent dignity he was called to ſupport, This 
is the frame of the moſt excellent ſpirits, who indeed make 
leaſt noiſe in the world, but are thoſe ſecret ones of the 
Lord, who paſs, unobſerved by man, from the loweſt 
earthly humiliation to the moſt exalted ſtate of glory, 
The kingdem of God cometh not with obſervation: And the 
reateſt ſaints deſire human obſervation the leaſt of any. 
orldly oſtentation is no proper object of their purſuit ; 
nor weridly riches, nor worldly views. They are pil» 
grims and ſtrangers upon earth, paſſing through it, as an 
unpleaſant wilderneſs, to a better country and a heavenly 
kingdom. And the more they poſſeſs of this pilgrim 
ſpirit, and the more they are abſtracted in their affections 
from the world and all its Hing vanities; the more happy 
they are in their own hearts, and the ſweeter enjoyment 
do they find in every one of GOD's bleſſings and mer- 

cies, To return, | 
© This faithful ſervant of God (ſays his Editor), who 
from the time of his entry into the miniſtry had always 
ſhewed himſelf diligent and painful in his calling; not- 
withſtanding his ſickneſs grew daily upon him, was no 
way deficient in his duties of ordinary preaching. Be- 
fides his labour and ſtudies, the grief he received for the 
backwardneſs of unruly ſpirits, in giving obedience to the 
articles concluded in the aſſembly, and ratified by autho- 
rity, to the great diſturbance of the peace of the church, 
which he laboured carefully through all his life to pro- 
cure, did haſten him not a little to his, end, In the be- 
ginning of January, 1619, his infirmity inereafing, he 
was compelled to keep at home; yet as his weakneſs per- 
mitted, he gave himſelf to reviſe his writings, and diſpoſe 
of his worldly affairs, that he might be ready for his paſ- 
ſage, which every day he expected. And ſome ten days 
before his departure, having his mind freed of all earthly 
buſineſs; to thoſe that viſited him, he manifeſted a great 
contentment he had in his approaching death. he 
Wedneſday before, which was the tenth of February, the 
| biſhops and ſome other brethren being aſſembled at Edin- 
burgh for certain affairs of the church, took occaſion to 
ol II, 3 E meet 
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meet at his houſe becauſe of his ſickneſs, which he took 
moſt kindly, and continued with them that whole after- 
noon, — very wholeſome advice in matters pro- 
pounded, and ſhewing himſelf as pleaſant in converſation 
as ever before. Nevertheleſs, even then he ſignified to them 
that his death was drawing near, and declared his mind 
with great compoſare, concerning his ſucceſſor. The 
days following, he kept with all that came to viſit him 
in moſt holy and divine conferences, expreſſing a great 
willingneſs of exchanging this life for a better. And 
upon Monday, the fifteenth day of February, 1619, at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, feeling his ſtrength and ſpirits 
to decay, after he had uttered a moſt heavenly prayer, in 
the company of thoſe that were by him, he defire to be 
laid itz bed (for the days before he arofe always, and either 
walked or fat in- his chamber), which being done, after 
he had again commended himſelf moſt devoutly to Al- 
mighty God, he took ſome quiet reſt: After which he 
fpake not many words, but thofe that he uttered, ſhew 
his memory and other fenſes to have been perſect, his 
tongue only failing him; and in this manner, about ſeven 
o'clock at night, he rendered his ſoul to God in a moſt 
quiet and peaceable manner. On the ſeventeenth of Fe- 
bruary his body was interred, according to his own direc- 
tion, in the church- yard, called the Black-fryars, at Edin- 
Burgh, on the ſouth ſide of the new church, and was con- 
veyed to the place by the earl of Dumfermeline, chancel- 
Jor, and the reſt of the honourable lords of council, with 
the magiſtrates of the city, and many others. The funeral 
fermon being preached by the archbiſhop of St. Andrews.” 
The following is a liſt of his WrITixGs, publiſhed 
together in one folio volume: „1. Heaven Opened, in 
three Parts, from the whole of the eighth chapter to the 
Romans. 2. The Triumph of a Chriſtian, or Jacob's 
wreſtling with GOD; Gen. xxxii. 24. 3. A Conduit of 
Comfort; Rom. viii. 28. 4. A Preparative to the Lord's 
nn” 1 Cor. xi. 28. 5. The Anatomy of a Chriſtian 
2 Cor. v. 19. 6. A holy Alphabet for Zien's Scholars, 
or, a Commentary on the hundred and nineteenth Palm. 
7. A Mirror of Mercy, or the Prodigal's Converſion ; 
Luke xv. 11, &c. 8. A Defiance to Death; 2 Cor. v. 1. 
Bibs Genealogy of Grit; Matt. i. 23. 10. The 
ptiſm of Chrift; Luke iii. 2. 1. The Combat of 
yd with Satan; Matt. iv. 1, &c. 12. Meditations 
for Inſtruction and Conſolation. 13. Seven Days Con- 
ference between a Catholic-Chriſtian, and Catholic-Ro- 
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man. 14. A Treatiſe of the heavenly Manſions; John 
Xiv. I, 2, 8 15. The Praiſe of Patience; Luke xxi. 19. 
16. Good News from Canaan, or, an Expoſition of the 
fifty-firſt Pſalm. 17. A Comfortable and Chriſtian Dia- 
logue between the Lord and the Soul. 18. Two Sermons 
preached before the King, in Scotland, One from P/alm 
cxxi. 8. and the other from P/alm Ixxx. 17. 19. A Ser- 
mon preached the fixth of Auguſt, in the year 1615, af 
the Tranſlation of the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews to that 
See, from Titus ii. 7, 8. 20. PATHMOS: Or, a Com- 
mentary on the Revelation of St. John, divided into thres 
Prophecies.” 
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ANDREW WILL E T, D. D. 


R. ANDREW WILLET, a laborious and 

learned divine, was born at Eh, in Cambridgeſhire, 
ot pious parents, who to a religious education added their 
own good example. His father, Thomas Willet, was in 
the younger part of his life ſubalmoner to K. Edward VI, 
and when Q. Elizabeth came to the throne was made rector 
of Barley, in Hertfordſhire. His mother was rich in good 
works, abounding in acts of charity; who, when her 
children were gone from her, and ſettled in life, uſed to 
feed her poor neighbors in her own houſe, and ſay, Now 
again have I my children about me.“ Andrew had his 
inſtructions in the rudiments of grammar in the collegiate 
ſchool of Ely; where, ſays our Biographer, 1 have heard 
his ſchool-maſter ſay, that he was the moſt induſtrious of 
all his ſcholars; his eye and countenance had the cha- 
raters of ingenuity, and in quickneſs of apprehenſion, 
ſtrength of memory, and ſolid judgement, he outſtript his 
fellows, and ſo became the delight of his teacher. His 
parents were under a neceflity of inventing different kinds 
of recreation in order to draw him from too cloſe an ap- 
plication to his books, which endangered his health, 

At about fourtcen years of age, his father ſent him to 
the univerſity, under the care of Dr. Andrew Perne, then 
maſter of Peter-houſe, Cambridge, and his god-father : He 
afterward removed to Chrift-college, where meeting with 
Downham, Perkins, and others of his own ſtanding, a 
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laudable emulation took place amongſt them, and young 
IVillet's extraordinary application and proficiency in his 
ſtudies ſoon appeared in a performance, publiſhed at the 
age of twenty-two, entitled, De anime naturd & viribus, 
Among other anecdotes related of him while at Cambridge, 
tending to ſhew the promiſing greatneſs of his abilities, 
is the Dilowing: The proctor of the college, being pre- 
vented, by ſome unforeſeen accident, executing his office 
at the commencement, juſt at hand, none could be found 
to ſtand in his place but Millet, who acquitted himſelf ſo 
well, that his orations gained the approbation and ap- 
plauſe, both of the univerſity and ſtrangers, and the en- 
tire admiration of all thoſe, who knew how ſhort a time 
he had to prepare for it. 
After he had ſpent thirteen years in the univerſity, his 
father, now grown old, reſigned his prebend in the church 
of Ely, and his rectory, of Barley, which by favor of Q. 
Elizabeth (ſede vacante) were conferred upon the ſon: 
Upon which he married a wife, a relation of Dr. Goad, 
rovoſt of King's-college, by whom he had a numerous 
iſſue. He never ſought after other preferments, which he 
rather ſtudied to deſerve than to obtain, obſerving that 
commonly ſome enjoy promotions, while others merit 
them, and that a work of the divine ſhould be reckoned as 
a part of his wages, it being no ſmall honor to be em- 
ployed for GOD, 

He engaged himſelf moſt ſedulouſly in digeſting the 
fathers, councils, eccleſiaſtical hiſtories, the civil and 
canon law, and. other authors. In ſhort, he read ſo much, 
and underſtood what he had read ſo well, that he (as well as 
his contemporary Rainolds), was called very juſtly suvx®@- 
BBiG, & living library; for his learning was, like 
ready caſh, always at hand. 

Our Author was not only diligent in his ſtudy, but 
very laborious in his proper work of the miniſtry. He 
conſtantly preached three times in the week in his church 
at Barley, and paid great attcntion- to catechizing the 
children an excellent practice, now, like many other 
excellent things, too much diſuſed. But how it became 
thus diſuſed, and how thoſe, who have great or double 
cures attend only to the profits of them, may hereafter 
be demanded of ſome by that GREAT BisnoP of Souls, 
(1 Peter ii. 25.) who never yet granted a diſpenſation to 
wy e for ceaſing to fed his flock. 
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for the beſt ſermons, which were moſt owned of GOD, 


not thoſe which were moſt admired by men. If ſouls 
were edified, he rejoiced : And he knew that edification 
was not etrected by labored diſcourſes or curious queſtions, 
which ſuit thoſe hearers beſt, who enjoy the lead experi- 
ence of the goſpel. 

As he poſleſſed a very amiable and engaging counte- 
nance, ſo his mind was of a pleafant and gentle turn, 
rather drawing by perſuaſion than driving by fear, and 
rendering religion a delightful buſineſs inſtead of a four 
or gloomy kind of drudgery. His excellence lay in bind- 
ing up the broken-hearted, and adminiſtering thoſe rich 
conſolations of the goſpel, which he had ſo abundantly 
taſted himſelf. 

His conduct at home, was ſuch as became his preach- 
ing and his profeſſion abroad. He lived, as well as preach- 
ed, the goſpel. * His houſe was a little model of a church 
© and houſe of God. Here morning and evening ſacri- 
© fices were offered unto God daily, His children after 
s ſupper read ſome part of the holy ſcripture; and he 
required of every one preſent, that they ſhould remem- 
ber ſome one ſentence or other ; and afterwards he him- 
ſelf, as he judged convenient, would rehearſe the ſame 
again, adding an expoſition, or an application of the 
matter.” 

He was not only benevolent himſelf, but excited others 
to the performance of charitable exerciſes. His ſucceſs in 
this reſpect was very remarkable. Mr. Sutton made his 
moſt munificent foundation principally by Dr. Willet's 
motion: And he himſelf tated, that the pious donations 
of the Proteſtants, from the Reformation under K. Ed. 
ward VI. to his time, amounted, in one ſhape or other, to 
the ſum of a million ſterling. From whence, he made a 
challenge, in his excellent Synopſis Papiſmi, for the Papiſts 
to ſhew any thing like ſuch charitable works, for the ſame 
ſpace of time, at any period under the papal authority ; 
and concluded by confuting that common calumny of the 
Romiſh perſuaſion, that the doctrine of juſtification b 
faith only, is an enemy to good works. —Well would it 
have been, if none but Papiſts had maintained this out- 
cry, which, if the doctrine of faith had been truly under- 
ſtood, could not have been made, 

In his Epiſtle dedicatory, prefixed to his Hexapla upon 
Exodus, he uſes this remarkable expreſſion; It is moſt 
„ honourable for a ſoldier to die fighting, and for a biſhop 
or paſtor praying; and if my merciful God ſhall —_ 
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© ſafe to grant me my requeſt, my earneſt deſire is, that 
* in writing and commenting upon ſome part of the ſerip- 
„ ture, I may finiſh my days.” This requeſt was granted 
him; for he was called hence as he was compoſing a 
commentary upon Leviticus, He did not aſk (like good 
archbiſhop Leighton) to die in an inn, but it was the ap- 
pointment of Providence that he ſhould, The apparent 
occaſion of his death was a fall from his horſe, as he was 
riding home from London, by which he broke his right leg, 
and was detained at Hod/aon in Hertfordſhire, of courſe 
incapable of being moved. While he was in this ſitua- 
tion, he dictated moſt heavenly contemplations to his ſon, 
upon the ſong of Hezekiah, Iſaiah xxxviii. And he fre- 
quently called together the people of the houſe to give 
them his exhortations, which he did with ſuch a ſpirit, 
as though he felt no pain, which (ſays Dr. Smith, his 
« ſon-in-law, who wrote his life) puts me in mind of 
that ſaying of Tertullian; The leg feels nothing in the 
£ nerves, when the mind is (as it were) rapt into heaven.“ 
Upon the tenth day after his hurt, having ſupped chear- 
Fully in the preceding evening, and repoſed himſelf to reſt, 
early in the morning, being wakened by the tolling of a 
bell, he diſcourſed with his wife, who lay in the ſame 
chamber with him, abcut the joys of heaven, and the 
knowledge which departed ſaints would have of each other 
there. After this converſation, they ſang an hymn, of 
his own compoſition, with which they uſually praiſed 
GOD for their preſervation and reſt during the paſt night, 
and prayed for his bleſſing upon the enſuing day. After 
this, being in a happy frame of ſoul, they continued their 
melody, and ſang the hundred and forty-ſixth Pſalm, 
upon which he commented, and made applications from it 
to his own condition. Soon afterwards, upon turning 
himſelf, he ſuddenly gave a deep groan, and fell into a 
ſwoon. His wife, alarmed, preſently called in aſſiſtance, 
and upon means being uſed, he ſeemed to raiſe himſelf a 
little; but immediately ſaid, Let me alone: I ſhall be 
« well. Lord Jeſus“ and with this laft word ren- 
dered up his fpirit to GOD. This was on the fourth of 
December, 1621, and in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
His body was buried in the chancel of his church at Bar- 
ley, and is covered with a marble, But his more excellent 
and durable monument are, | 
His Works; whoſe titles are as follow: Printed in 
Latin: * 1, De Anime naturd & wiribus. 2. Sacra En- 
blemata. 3. De univerſali vacatiane Tudæorum. 4. De 
ä Conciliis, 
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Conciliis. 5. De uni verſali gratid. 6. De Antichriſt, 7. 
Epithalamium. 8. Funebres Conciones. g. Apolegia ſereniſ- 
mi regis Jacom * A884 

In Englih: 10. Synops1s PAris ui, in five books. 
II. Hexapla on Geneſis in two books. 12. Hexapla on 
Exodus in two books. 13. An Harmony on the firſt and 
ſecond books of Sammel. 14. Hexapla on Daniel. 15. 
Hexapla on the Epiſtle to the Romans. 16. On the twenty- 
ſecond Pſalm. © 17. On the ſeventeenth of John. 18. On 
the Epiſtle of Jude. 19. Tetra/lylon Papiſmi. 20. A Ca- 
talogue of good Works. 21. Limbomaſhix. 22. Lædore- 
maſitx. 23. Epithalamium in Engliſh. 24. Funeral Ser- 
mons. 25. A Catechiſm. 26. A RNetection. 27. An 
Antilogy. 28. Hexapla on Leviticus. | 

In Latin, not printed: 29. Defenfio Ariſtotelis contra 
Tempellum. 30. Catechiſmus Latinus. 31. Gemitns Co» 
lumbe, ceu Comment, i e 32. Sacri Parallels. 
#Heptaphenon. . Scala Cali. 35. Antitheſir Ponuifis 
& Evangelice Doftrine. 36. Variæ leftiones in Penta» 
teuchian. 

In Engliſh: 37. An tion on Geneſis. 38. Mars 
ginal Annotations on the Pentateuch. 39. The Doctrine 
of the Chriſtian Sabbath.“ | 
His Synop/is Papiſmi is his moſt celebrated work, and 
hath paſſed through many editions. 
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ME LCHIOR ADAM. 


O faithful and eminent a Biographer of divines has 2 

juſt title to be placed, in a work of biography, among 
them. With gratitude we ſpeak of Melchior Adam, to 
whom we are exceedingly obliged for many informations 
and collections, which, but for him, had undoubtedly 
been loft, Bas 
This pious and learned man was born in the territory 
of Grethaw in Sileſia, and educated in the college of Byrizg, 
where the dukes of that name, to the utmoſt of their 
power, encouraged learning and the Reformed Religion 
as profeſſed by Calvin. Here he became a firm Proteſtant, 
and was enabled to purſue his ſtudies by the liberality of 
| 881 < a perſon 
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a perſon of quality, who had left ſeveral exhibitions fob 
young ſtudents. | | 
He was appointed rector of a college at Heidelberg, 
where he publiſhed his firſt volume of illuftrious men in 
the year 1615. This volume, which conſiſted of _—_ 
phers, Sous writers on —_ literature, and hiſtorians, &c. 
was followed by three others ; that which treated of divines 
was printed in 1619; that of the lawyers came next; and, 
finally, that of phyſicians The two laſt were publiſhed 
in 1620. All the learned men, whoſe lives are contained 
in theſe four volumes, lived in the ſixteenth, or begin- 
A, of the ſeventeenth century, and are either Germans 
or Flemings; but he publiſhed in 1618 the lives of twent 
divines of other countries in a ſeparate volume ; which 
volume is now generally bound up with his lives of German 
divines, and ſerves by way of appendix. to it. All his 
divines are Proteſtants, : | 
He has given but a few lives, yet the work coſt him a 
great deal of time, having been obliged. to abridge the 
pun from whence he had materials, whether they were 
ives, funeral ſermons, eulogiums, prefaces, or memoirs 
of families. | | — 2 
He omitted ſeveral perſons who deſerved a place in his 
work as well as thoſe he has taken notice of, “Reader, 
« ſays he, (Prefat. Theolog. Germanorum) I muſt acquaint 
« you with, or requeſt ſome things of you. Firſt, that 
« you would not think the many perſons, who are not 
% mentioned in this work, as unworthy a place in it. 
The fault, Reader, is not mine, but is owing to the 
« ſcarcity of materials, which I could by no means pro- 
« eure. I choſe therefore to be wholly ſent about many 
e excellent. perſons, rather than to ſay but a very little 
(after the manner of the man ſpeaking of Carthage) or 
©. to uſe thoſe trite expreſſions ; Ne was born; be died, 
« Yet this deficiency may be ſupplied, if good men and 
© lovers of their country will contribute their aſſiſtance 
<« to the ſecond volume of this work. The ſame I deſire 
& may be underſtood concerning the lives of the lawyers, 


| © ſtateſmen, phyſicians, and philoſophers.” We may 


be permitted to uſe the ſame apology in this our work. 
It would be impoſſible, in the compaſs of it, to give even 
a conciſe account of all the worthies, who deſerve to be 
remembered. We have endeavored to ſcle& ſuch, as 
ought never to be forgotten. 
The Lutherans were not pleaſed with our Author, for 
they thought him partial; nor will they allow his work 
4 to 
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to be a proper ſtandard, whereby to judge of the learning 
of Germany. The reaſon is, they are partial themſelves; 
and he was not of their party. He wrote alſo other works 
beſides his Lives, and died in the year 1622. 

His Works. © 1. Apographum monumentorum Heidel- 
bergenſium. 2. Note in Orationem Julii — * Scaligeri 
pro M. T. Cicerone contra Ciceroniarum Eraſmi. 3. Paro- 
2 & Metaphraſes Hiratiane Diarium Biograph. Heuningi 

itte. 

In the catalogue of the Bodleian library, he is ſaid to 
have been the author of Hiſtoria Eccleſſaſtica Hamburgenſis 
& Bremen/is : But this work, according to Mr. Bayle, was 


written by one Adam, a canon of Bremen, who lived in 
the eleventh century, 
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DAVID PARÆ US, P. D. 


AVID PARA Us, or Pars, without the Latin ter- 
mination, a celebrated divine of the Reformed re- 
ligion, was born on the thirtieth of December, 1548, at 
Francoltein in Sileſin, and put to the grammar ſchool there, 


apparently with a deſign to breed him to learning ; but 


his father marrying a ſecond wife, this ſtep- mother pre+ 
vailed with him to put his ſon apprentice to an apothe- 
cary at Breſſau; and not content with that, he was taken 
thence, and, at her inſtigation, bound to a ſhoemaker, 
However, he was not long abandoned to the ſhameful ill 
uſage of a ſtep-mother ; Providence had ordained better 
things for him, and many years had not paſſed when the 
good old man his father reſumed his firſt deſign ; and Da- 
vid was not above ſixteen years of age when he was ſent 
to the college ſchool of Hermſberg, in the neighbourhood 
of Francol/tein, to proſecute his Ladies under Chriſtapher 
Schilling, a man of conſiderable learning, who was rector 
of the college. 

It was cuſtomary in thoſe times for young ſtudents 
who devoted themſelves to literature, to — ſome Det! 
or Latin name, inſtead of that of their family. Schilling 
was a great admirer of this cuſtom, and eaſily perſuaded 
his ſcholar to change his German name of MWongler for the 
Greet one of Pare, both denoting the fame thing in the 
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different languages. ange in the German tongue ſignifles- 
a cheek, as ragia does alſo in the Greet; ſo that his name 
in Engliſh was David Check, or Cheke, no uncommon 
name in that country. He was chriſtened David becauſe 
he was born on St. David's day, which is the thirtieth of 
December, ſo that this muſt be a different ſaint from the 
Welch faint of that name, whoſe feaſt is kept on March the 
firſt. His father was ſheriff or alderman of Francol/tein, his 
native place, and was the ſon of a rich peaſant, who lived. 
above an hundred 2 and ſaw himſelf a father of 
twenty children all living. | 

Young Pars, for ſo we muſt now call him, ſoon be- 
came a great boy with his maſter, by his excellent parts 
and induſtrious application; and his ſtep-mother's ill hu- 
mour was preſently appeaſed by his ſucceſs. He had not 
lived above three months at his father's expence, when he 
provided for his own ſupport, partly by means of a tutor- 
ſhip in the family of an bs citizen, whoſe name was 
James Schilder, and partly by the bounty of Albertus Kind- 
er, one of the principal men of the place, and lord of 
Zackenſtein. Pare lodged in this gentleman's houſe, and 
wrote an Epicedium upon the death of his eldeſt ſon, 
which ſo highly pleaſed the father, that he not only gave 
him a gratuity for it, but encouraged him to cultivate his 
genius, ſetting him proper ſubjects, and rewarding him 
handſomely for every poem which he preſented to him. 

In the mean time, his ſchool-maſter, not content with 
making him change his ſirname, made him alſo change 
his religious creed, with regard to the doctrine of the real 
preſence, turning him from a Lutheran to a Sacramenta- 
rian, as he alſo did the reſt of his ſcholars. This affair 
brought both maſter and ſcholar into a great deal of trou- 
ble. The firſt was driven from his ſchool at the inſtance 
of the miniſter of the place, and the latter was near being 
diſinherited by his father; and it was not without the 
greateſt difficulty that he obtained his conſent to go into 
the Palatinate, notwithſtanding he made uſe of an argu- 
ment which is generally very prevailing, that he would 
finiſh his ſtudies there without any expence to his family, 
As ſoon as he was at liberty he followed his maſter, who 
had been invited by the elector Frederic III. to be princi- 
pal of his new college at Amberg. The allowance which 
Parts father gave him for his journey was ſo ſhort, that 
he was obliged to beg on the road. He arrived at Am- 
berg in 1566, and was ſent ſhortly after with ten of his 
ſchool-fellows to Heidelberg, where Zachary Urſin was 
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profeſſor of divinity, and rector of the college of Wiſdom, 


who, upon peruſing the recommendation of - their maſter, 
admitted them into his college. The univerſity was at 
that time in a moſt flouriſhing condition, with regard ta 
every one of the faculties; ſo that Par# had here all the 
advantages that could be defired, for' making the moſt 
conſiderable proficiency both in the learned languages, 
and in philoſophy and divinity. 
| He was received a miniſter in 1571, and in May that 
year ſent to exerciſe his function in a village called Schlet- 
tenbach, This was a difficult cure, on account of the con- 
teſts between the Proteſtants and Papiſts at thattime, The 
elector Palatine his patron had aſſerted his claim by main 
force againſt the biſhop of Spire, who maintained that the 
right of nomination to the liyings in the corporatian of Al. 
fefted was veſted in his chapter. Ihe elector allowed it, but 
with this reſerve, that, ſince he had the right of patron- 
age, the nominators were obliged by the peace of Paſſat 
to preſent ſuch paſtors to him whoſe religion he approved. 
By virtue of this right he eſtabliſhed the Reformed reli- 
* in that corporation, and ſent Pars into the pariſh of 
chlettenbach. The Papiſts ſhut the doors againſt him; 
but they were broke open, and the images * altars puls 
led down; yet, after all, he could get nobody to cle?" 
a_ the rubbiſh, 
owever, he was going to be married there before 
winter, when he was called back to teach the third 
form at Heidelberg, He acquitted himſelf ſo well in 
that charge, that in two years time he was promoted 
to the ſecond claſs; but he did not hold this above fix 
months, being made firſt paſtor of Hemſbach in the di- 
oceſe of Worms. Here he met with a much more tracta- 
ble congregation than that of Schlettenbach, For when the 
elector Palatine, as patron of the pariſh, reſolved to re- 
form it *, and cauſed the church doors to be broke open, 


The incident which brought on this reformation is remarkable. 
The curate or popiſh prieſt, who had been drinking all the night before 
Faſter, was ſleeping Pimleit ſober at the time of divine ſervice. Being 
waked at laſt by the ſexton, he goes to church, and after finging gets 
into his pulpit, delivers his preamble, and, according to cuſtom, kneels 
down to ſay the Ave-Mary, and falls alleep, The people imagine, that 
his being ſo long ypon his knees way owing to an gxtraordinary zeal ; 
but as it continued too long, the ſexton pulls his gown, He gets up 
half aſleep, and cries out, Ich ken begm jacrament night predigen, by 
the ſacrament (a common oath in Germany), I cannot preach.* The 
biſhop of Worms being informed of this ſcandalous conduct, ſends the 
cute to priſon, but puts another in his tead who had ſeven battards. 
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Parti took care to have all the images taken down, and 
had them burnt with the people's conſent. Thus hap» - 
ily fituated, he ſoon reſolved to be a lodger in a public 
houſe no longer ; and in order to obtain a more agreeable 
home, he engaged in the matrimonial ſtate four months af- 
ter his 5 with the ſiſter of John Stibelius, miniſter 
of —— and the nuptials were ſolemnized on the 
fifth of January, 1574, publicly in the church of Hemſbach, 
a ſight which had never before been beheld in that pariſh : 
As for concubines and baſtards of the prieſts, more than 
enough, It was not a fight, which, like the other, had 
ſomething wonderful in it. However, the people were 
eaſily reconciled to the new practice, when they came to 
know what St. Paul teaches concerning the marriage of 
a biſhop, 1 Tim. iii. 2. and Titus i. 17. 
Vet ſuch was the unhappy ſtate of this country, rent by 
the continual conteſts about religion, that no ſooner was 
popery, the common enemy, rooted out, than new diſ- 
turbances aroſe, through the conteſts and animoſities be- 
tween the Lutherans and Calviniſts, who ought to have 
been friends. After the death of the elector Frederic III. 
his ſon Lewis, who was a very zealous Lutheran, eſtab- 
hſhed every where in his dominions thoſe miniſters, in the 
room of the Sacramentarians, By this means, Pars loft 
his living at Hemſbach in the year 1577. On this occa- 
ſton he retired into the territories of prince John Caſimir, 
the elector's brother, and was miniſter at Ogerſbeim, near 
Frankentalc, three years, and then removed to Vitrengen, 
near Neufladt ; at which laſt place prince Caſimir in 1578, 
had founded a ſchool, and ſettled there all the profeſſors that 
had been drove from Heidelberg. This rendered //itzingen ſo 
much more agreeable, as well as more advantageous; and 
upon the death of the elector Lewis in 1583, the guardi- 
anſhip of his ſon, together with the adminiſtration of the 
Palatinate, devolved upon prince Caſimir, who reſtored 
the Calviniſt miniſters, and Pare obtained the ſecond chair 
in the college of iſdom at Heidelberg in September, 1584. 

He commenced author two years afterwards, by print- 
ing his Method of the Ubiquitarian Controverſy. He 
alſo printed the German bible with notes, at New/tadt, in 
1589. 

In January, 1591, he was made firſt profeſſor in his 
college, and counſellor to the eccleſiaſtical ſenate in No- 
vember the following year, and in 1593 was admitted 
doctor of divinity in the moſt ſolemn manner. He had 
already held ſeveral diſputes againſt the writers of the 
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Augſburg Confeſſion, but that of 1590 was the moſt con- 
ſiderable. Among other things, he produced a Defence 
of Calvin againſt the imputation of his favoring Judaiſm, 
in his commentaries upon ſeveral parts of fcripture, TWO 
years after this he was promoted to the chair of divinity 
profeſſor for the Old Teſtament in his univerſity, by 
which he was eaſed of the great fatigue which he had un- 
dergone for fourteen years, in governing the youth who 
were educated at the college of Viſdom; an employment ſo 
toilſome, that Zachary Urſinus declared he was happy in 
being baniſhed by the 9 — as it delivered him from 
the dreadful charge of ruling theſe untractable and head- 
ſtrong youth. Daniel Taſſanus, profeſſor of divinity for 
the New Teſtament, dying in 1602, Dr. Par# ſucceeded 
to that chair, and a few years after he bought a houſe in 
the ſuburbs of Heidelberg, Herein, in 1607, he built in 
the garden an apartment for his library, which he called 
his —— He took great delight in it, and the whole 
houſe went afterwards by that name. The elector ho- 
nored it with ſeveral privileges and immunities, and the 
doctor had two inſcriptions, one in German, and the other 
in Latin, put upon the frontiſpiece. At the ſame time his 
reputation, ſpreading itſelf every where, brought youn 
ſtudents to him from the remoteſt parts of Hungary wy, 
Poland. 

In 1617, there was kept an evangelical jubilee, in me- 
mory of the church's deliverance from popery an hundred 
years before, The ſolemnity held three days, during 
which there were continual orations, diſputations, poems, 
and ſermons, on the occaſion. Our doctor alſo publiſhed 
ſome pieces upon the ſubject, which drew upon him the 
reſentment of the jeſuits of Mentx, who wrote a ſharp 
cenſure of his work, and the doctor publiſhed a ſuitable 
anſwer to it. The following year, 1618, at the inſtance 
of the States General, he was preſſed to go to the ſynod of 
Dort; but he excuſed himſelf, on account of his age and 
infirmities, which he ſaid would not permit him to un- 
dertake ſo long a journey, nor bear the inconveniences 
of ſuch an alteration of diet as muſt unavoidably attend 
it. Otherwiſe he was a proper perſon for that aſſembly, 
being a * enemy to all innovations in points of doc- 
trine. He would not ſuffer any man to deviate a tittle 


from the catechiſm of his maſter Ur/inus, as had been done 
by ſome divines, who added no leſs than three ſorts of im- 
putation to thoſe which that profeſſor had laid down con- 
cerning juſtification, namely, the imputation of 2 
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death, that of his righteouſneſs, and of habitual holineſs, 
In the ſame ſpirit, when there aroſe ſome controverſies 
in 1604, about the ſeventy-ſixth queſtion of the ſame ca- 
techiſm of Heidelberg, which treats of the efficacy of the 
euchariſt, Pays, like a brave champion for the eſtabliſhed 
doctrine, would not ſuffer the leaſt alteration to be made 
therein. Theſe innovations he alleged were a removal of 
the boundaries of truth, which ought to be ſacred and 
immoveable. He even maintained that the humor of in- 
novating fortboded an approaching ruin to the church, 
In the year 1614 he wrote, it is true, to the Lutherans, 
exhorting them to peace, and to acknowledge that they 
agreed with the Calvinifts or Sacramentarians, in the fun- 
damental and effential points of the Chriſtian faith ; and 
as to the reft, there ought to be a mutual toleration on 
each ſide: Yet four years after, at the time of the ſynod 
of Dort, he abſolutely condemned the Remonſtrants, or 
Arminians, and ſaid their doctrine ought to be baniſhed 
both from the churches and the ſchools. He wrote to the 
ſynod, and recommended his letter with a memoir, in 
which he gave an account of his own ſentiments upon the 
ſubject of the articles of the Remonſtrants, which was 
read in that ſynod. 

After this time he enjoyed but little tranquillity. The 
apprehenſions which he had of the ruin, which his patron 
the elector palatine would bring upon himſelf, by accept- 
ing the crown of Bohemia, put him upon changipg his 
habitation. When he ſaw the workmen employed in im- 
proving the fortifications of Heidelberg, he ſaid it was fo 
much labor loſt; and conſidering the books which he had 
wrote againſt the pope and Bellarmine, he looked upon it 
as the moſt dreadful calamity that could happen to him, 
to fall into the hands of the monks, and for that reaſon 
gladly complied with the advice that was given him, to 
provide in time for his own ſafety. Accordingly he choſe 
for his ſanctuary the town of Anwerl, in the duchy of 
Deux Ponts, near Landau, and arrived there in O#ober, 
1621. However, he left that place ſome months after, 
and went to Neu/tadt; nor did he ſtay long here, for he 
determined to return to Heidelberg, in the reſolution to 
fetch his laſt breath at his beloved Pareauum, and ſo to be 
buried near the profeſſors of the univerſity. Accordingly 
his wiſh was fulfilled. He died at Pareanum in June, 
1622, and was interred with all the funeral honors, which 
the univerſities in Germany are uſed to beſtow on their 
members, a 
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To conclude, it cannot be denied, that in regard to 
religion, our Author was none of thoſe untractable di- 
vines who will not yield the leaſt thing for the ſake of 
peace v. The Irenicum he publiſhed proves the contrary ; 
yet his extreme watchfulneſs againſt the moſt trifling in- 
novations, will not allow us to ſay that he had any great 
ſtock” of toleration 4. 


His Wokks. Our Author's exegetical works have 
been publiſhed by his ſon at Frankfort in 1647, in three 
volumes, folio. Among theſe are his“ Commentary on 
St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans, in 1617,” which gave 
ſuch offence to K. James I. of England, as containing 
ſome anti-monarchical principles, that he cauſed it to be 
burnt by the common hangman and the univerſity of Ox- 
ford condemned it in the moſt diſgraceful manner F. 


* He uſed to ſay with Luther of ſuch turbulent Reformers, A duc - 
tore glorioſo, & paſlore contentioſo, & inutilibus queſlionibus, liberet ec« 
clefiam ſuam Dominus) * From a vain-glorious doctor, a litigious 
« paitor, and uſeleſs queſtians, deliver thy church, good Lord !” 

He extended this ſpirit againſt innovations to all the new 2 of 
ſpeaking and teaching, and could not bear Peter Ramus, becauſe he 
had dared to remove the boundaries of our anceſtors ; upon which oc - 
caſion he wrote an epigram againſt him, as follows: 


Que mutas perdis, dixit Democritus, 

Et que ſervas in phyſicis ſunt, Epicure, mea. 
Nonne idem Ariſtotelis in Ramum maſtiga dicat ; 
Que mutas perdis; que retines mea ſunt ? 


i. e. What you alter in natural philoſophy, ſaid Democritus to Epi- 
„ curus, you ſpoil; and what you keep is mine. Might not Arifotle 
« fay the ſame to that rogue Ramus, What you alter you ſpoil, and 
« what you retain is mine?“ 

It was refuted by David Owen, a Welſhman, who was D. D. and 
chaplain to John Ramſey viſcount Hadingtqn and earl of Holderneſs, 
in a piece entitled, Anti-Pareus, five determinatio de jure regio habita 
Cantabrigie in ſcholis theologicts, 19 April, 1619, contra Davidem Pa- 
reum, cateroſque reformate religioms antimonarchos, Cantab. 1632, 
$8vo, He had before publiſhed the Concord of a Papiſt and Puritan, 
for the roexcion, depoſition, and killing of kings. Camb. 1610, 4to. 
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OHN WELCH was born, about the dawn of the Re- 

formation in Scotland, A. D. 1570, at Collieftoun, in 
the ſhire of Nithſdale, where his father poſſeſſed a com- 
petent eſtate, and called in that country, Laird of Col- 
liefloun. 

He was a monument of free and ſovereign grace : But 
the night preceded the day ; for he was a moſt hopeleſs, 
extravagant youth. He frequently played truant ; and at 
laſt, while very young, he left his ſtudies and his father's 
houſe, and went and joined himſelf to the thieves on the 
Borders of the then two kingdoms, who lived by rob- 
bery and plunder. After he had ſuffered many hardſhips 
among them, and, like the prodigal in the goſpel, began 
to be in great miſery, and no man gave unto him; he took 
the prodigal's reſolution, to return home to his father's 
houſe. He made Dumfries in his way homewards, where 
lived a Mrs, Forſyth, his father's couſin; her he earneſtly 
entreated to bring about a reconciliation for him with his 
father. 

He had not been long with this lady before his father 
came providentially to viſit her; to whom, after con- 
verſing a while, ſhe ſaid, * Couſin, have you heard any 
© thing of your ſon, John?” Oh! cruel woman, (ſaid 
© the Ebel with great grief) how can you mention his 
© name to me? The firſt news I expect to hear of him 
© is, that he is hanged for a thief.” She anſwered, * Many 
a profligate boy has become a virtuous man:“ And en- 
deavored to comfort him, but in vain. At length, he 
aſked her, if ſhe knew whether his loſt ſon was yet liv- 
ing? She anſwered, © Yes, he was alive;* and hoped he 
would make a better man than he was a boy: At the ſame 
time ſhe introduced him to his father. The youth came 
in weeping, and threw himſelf at his father's feet, be- 
ſeeching him, for Chriſt's ſake, to pardon his miſbehavior, 
earneſtly, and with much apparent ſincerity, promiſin 
future amendment, His father reproached and — . 
him; but, upon the importunities of Mrs. Forſyth, he 
was perſuaded to a reconciliation. He then 29 his 
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father to ſend him to college; ſaying, “ That, if ever 
«© he miſbchaved again, he would be content his father 
« ſhould diſclaim him for ever.” His father granted him 
this requeſt, and after a little time ſpent there, not onl 
a thorough Reformation, but a ſaving Converſion took 
place in him; and he became ſo diligent a ſtudent, that, 
in much leſs time than could be expected, he went through 
_ his neceſſary ſtudies, and entered early into the mi- 
niſtry. 

Our young divine firſt entered upon his miniſterial 
labors at Seltirk, a rude and dark country. His miniſtry 
was admired by ſome, but (like his Maſter's) received 
only by few ; for he was, according to a proverb in uſe 
in thoſe times, attended with the prophet's ſhadow, the 
hatred of the wicked, The miniſters alſo were more ready 
to find fault with him than to follow his doQtrine, as may 
be ſecu to this day in their ſynodal records, where we 
tind he had many to cenſure, and only ſome to defend 
him. However, it is ſaid, that though he labored for the 
Lord but a ſhort time in this place, yet he labored not in 
vain, Mr. Welch, being a En le man, boarded in the 
houſe of one Mr. Mitchel, whoſe ſon, then but a child, 
received ſuch impreſſions from his converſation and under 
his prayers, as not only terminated in his converſion, but 
remained on his mind with comfort to his dying day, 
though he lived to a great age. 

Mr. Welch was reported, in this place, when very young, 
to have been a ſtrict copyer of his great Exemplar, Jesus 
CHRIsT. His cuſtom was to preach publicly once every 
day; and to ſpend his whole time in ſpiritual exerciſes ; 
and, from his entering into the miniſtry to his death, he 
reckoned the day il]-ſpent, if he ſpent not ſeven or eight 
hours of it in prayer. The great oppoſition, that he met 
with in this place, cauſed him to liſten to a call he had 
from Kirkcudbright. And what determined his acceptance 
of their call was the following circumſtance. Among 
other perſecutors was a prophane gentleman, a Mr. Scot 
of Hawickſchaw, * family ſoon after became extinct) 
who ſought by all means to injure Mr. Welch; becauſe, 
as it is ſuppoſed, Mr. elch had reproved him for his finful 
penned: At length, when he could do no more, Mr, 
Pelch always keeping two good horſes for his uſe, he, 
either with his own hands, or by his ſervants, cut off 
the horſes” tails cloſe by the rump, upon which they both 
bled to death. His enemies carried their reſentment to 
bt extremity; for when he wanted his books, and 
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what little furniture he had, to be removed to Kirkeitda 
bright; through diſlike in ſome, and others being deterred 
by the great, he could not get wy one to carry them, 
till at laſt a young man, named Ewart, who had two 
horſes, conveyed every thing ſafe for him to Kirkcudbright, 
When the young man took his leave, in order to return 
home, Mr. Welch put a piece of gold in his hand, ex- 
horting him to fear GOD, and promiſed him, he ſhould 
never want: Which promiſe GOD in his providence 
made good, through the whole courſe of the man's life, 
which was obſerved by many of his neighbors. 

Mr. Welch did not ſtay long at Kirkcudbright ; not- 
withſtanding he had a plentiful harveſt of converts to 
GOD, which ſubſiſted long after his departure, and made 
a part of Mr. Samuel Rutherford's flock, though not his 
pariſh, while he was miniſter at Anwith. Before he left 
this place, he met with a gay young gentleman, Mr. R. 
Glendoning, juſt come home from his travels, dreſſed in 
ſcarlet and filver, whom he greatly ſurpriſed by the fol- 
lowing addreſs ; “ Sir, it behoves you to change your 
10 a and way of life, and betake yourſelf to the fudy 
& of the ſcriptures ; for you ſhall be my ſucceſſor in the 
& miniſtry at Kirkcudbright ,”” which accordingly came to 
paſs ſoon after, 

He accepted of the call to Air, A. D. 1590, where he 
continued till he was baniſhed the kingdom. Here he 
had a hard beginning, but a very bleſſed end. Such was 
the wickedneſs of the country, and their hatred of reli- 

ion, that no one would let him a houſe, till Mr. Jobn 

tewart, an eminent Chriſtian, and ſome time provoſt of 
Air, accommodated him with an apartment in his houſe, 
and was to him a very able friend. Mr. Welch firſt ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the arduous taſk of healing their divi- 
ſions, uniting their factious parties, and putting an end 
to their daily battles; which were ſo deſperate, that no 
one could walk in the ſtreet, at day-time, without the 
moſt imminent danger of being wounded. His method 
was this; after he had put an helmet on his head, he 
would go between the two parties of fighting men, alread 
covered with blood, but he never took a ſword, whic 
convinced them that he came not to fight, but to make 
peace, When he had brought them by little and little 
to hear him ſpeak, and to liſten to his arguments againſt 
ſuch brutiſh proceedings; he would order a table to be 
ſpread in the ſtreet, — beginning with prayer, perſuade 
them to profeſs themſelves friends, and to ſit down, and 
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eat and drink together; which, when done, he would 
finiſh this labor of love with ſinging a pſalm. Thus, by 
degrees, laboring among them in word and doctrine, (for 
he preached every day) and ſetting them a good example, 
he brought them to be a peaceable, happy people; and he 
grew at length in ſuch eſteem among them, that they 
made him their counſellor, to ſettle all their differences 
and miſunderſtandings; and would take no ſtep of im- 
portance in civil affairs without his advice. | 
There was alſo in Air, before Mr. Welch came to it, 
an aged miniſter, who was of ſo eaſy a diſpoſition, that 
he uſed many times to be drawn aſide, by his neighbors, 
to unbecaming practices; among the reſt, he yſed to go 
to the bow-buts and archery on the Lord's day in the 
afternoon, which gaye Mr. J/elch great uneaſineſs,. Ay 
he was an elderly man, Mr. Flch uſed policy rather than 
ſeverity, in order to reclaim him, and therefore ſent him 
an invitation to ſpend the Lord's day afternoons with 
himſelf, and a few ſelect friends, in reli ious conference 
and prayer; which, as a miniſter, he thought he could 
not well refuſe, By this means, he was nat only diverted 
from every thing ſcandalous, but was alſo brought to a 
more watchful and edifying behavior in the remainder of 
his life. Mr. Weleb's great diligence rendered it doubtful 
whether his painful laborious ſowing, or his abundant 
harveſt of ſucceſs, was the greater; for it is ſaid, that, 
6 if either his ſpiritual experience in ſeeking the Lord, 
or his fruitfulneſs in converting ſouls, be conſidered ; 
they will be found unparalleled in Scotland, And 
many years after Mr. Welch's death, Mr. David Dickſon, 
at that time a floriſhing miniſter at Irvine was frequent] 
heard to ſay, when people mentioned to him the ſucceſs 
of his mitifiey, © that the grape-gleanings in Air, in Mr, 
* Welch's time, were far greater than the vintage af {r- 
vine in his own.“ Mr. Welch's preachings were truly 
evangelical, animated and ſearching ; his deliverance ten- 
der and affecting; and, laying aſide, as much as poſſible, 
all ſcholaſtic phraſes, he accommodated himſelf to the 
capacities of the moſt unlearned of his hearers. One of 
his congregation (who was afterwards miniſter of Moor- 
kirk, in Kyle), was heard to ſay, * that it was almoſt im- 
+ poſhble for ay, one to hear him and to farbear weep- 
ing; he was ſo feryent in ſpirit, ſo perſuaſive, and fo 
moving in his manner.“ Luther uſed to ſay, Three 
* things made a preacher, prayer, meditation, and temp- 
t tation; according to which, Mr. elch was well fl 
3G 3 liked ; 
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lified ; for he ſpent one-third of his time in prayer and 
meditation. 

And ſuch were his temptations, that frequently, before 
he went out to preach, he would ſend for his elders and 
tell them, that he was ſo grievouſly tempted, and ſeem- 
ingly ſo entirely deſerted, that he was afraid to go up into 
the pulpit; nor could he be prevailed upon till one or 
more of them had prayed for him: "Then venturing into 
the pulpit, it was obſerved; theſe humbling ſevere exer- 
ciſcs were generally attended with an extraordinary degree 
of the preſence and power of GOD; fo near neighbors 
many times are contrary diſpoſitions and frames, ſore 
temptations and great manifeſtations of the divine pre- 
ſence, He uſed often to retire to the church of ir, 
which was at ſome diſtance from the town, and there to 
ſpend the whole night in prayer ; becauſe, probably, it 
afforded him an opportunity to give his afieQions full 
ſcope, and to cry unto the Lord with a loud voice, It is 
preſumed, that his being at fome fuch time overheard, 
was what gave riſe to the ignorant and malicious flander 
of his being a wizard. 

Mr. Wekb married Elizabeth Knox, daughter to the fa- 
mous Mr. John Knox, miniſter of Edinburgh, commonly 
called the Apoſtle of Scotland, who lived with him from 
his youth till his death; and by whom he had three ſons. 


The firſt was a doctor of phyſic, unhappily killed, through 


an innocent miſtake, in the Low Countries. Another was 
loſt at fea, who, when the ſhip ſunk, ſwam to a rock, 
but periſhed for want of food; he was found ſometime 
after in a praying poſture, upon his knees, with his hands 
lifted up to heaven. The third, was Mr. Fofras Welch, 
miniſter at Wer we wing in the north of Ireland; a man 
highly favored of GOD, both as to grace and gifts; and 
commonly called the cock OF THE CONSCIENCE, becauſe 
of his extraordinary talent in awakening and roufing the 
conſciences of ſinners. He was one of that bleſſed ſociety 
of miniſters, inſtrumental in that extraordinary work of 
GOD in the north of Ireland, about the year 1639 ; but 
was himſelf exceedingly troubled with doubts and fears 
about his own falvation, and would often fay, * That 
* miniſter was much to be pitied, who was called to 
comfort weak ſaints, and had no comfort himſelf.“ 
He died a young man, and left for his ſucceſſor Mr. John 
Welch, miniſter at Irmn-gray, in Galloway, the place of 
his grandfather's nativity: Where he [Mr. John Welch], 
in ſome of the moſt dreadful times of perſecution, that 


1 


preaching 


Scotland ever knew, mz+>*2ined his dangerous poſt of 
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preaching the goſpel upon the mountains of Scotland, not- 
withſtanding the threatenings againſt him, and the price 
ſet upon his head, with all the fierce induftry of his ene- 
mies. It is well known, that one Claverhouſe, a bitter 
28 upon ſecret information from his ſpies, that 

. Welch was to be found in ſame lurking place,, though 
at forty miles diſtance, made that long journey in a wins 
ter's night, that he might take him; but, through the 
interpoſition of divine Providence, he always miffed his 
prey. There was ſcarce ever a man that endured more 
toil, went through greater dangers, and eſcaped morg 
ſnares than Mr. 2 elab. When his friends uſed to 
adviſe him to be more cautious, and not to endanger him- 
ſelf ſo much; he would anſwer, ** That he firmly be- 
« lieved dangerous undertakings would be his ſecurity ; 
« and that, whenever he ſhould give over that courſe, 
« and retire himſelf, his miniſtry would come to an 
« end:” Which accordingly came to paſs; for when, 
after the great ſlaughter made at Bothwell-bridge, he re- 
tired to Londen, the Lord called him by death, and hg 
was honorably buried, in Weftminſter. 

Notwithſtanding, he walked with GOD, like Enach of 
old, he forgot not to conduct himſelf with propriety to- 
wards man ; for he frequently dined abroad with ſuch 
friends as he thought might maintain the communion of 
ſaints: And, once a year, invited a great number of his 
friends in the town to dine with him, whom he treated as 
became a miniſter and a Chriſtian, 

Mr. Welch continued in his miniſtry with great ſucceſs, 
till the troubles aroſe in Scotland, about the year 1602, 
upon the attempt to eſtabliſh epiſcopacy by K. A [, 
We will not trouble our Readers with the diſguſting re- 
cital of thoſe broils which then were kindled upon out- 
ward church government, and which, in almoſt all ages, 
have miſerably rent and diſtracted the Chriſtian world, 
Nor will we preſume to juſtify many of the public mea- 
ſures then A nor yet the bitterneſs and bigotry of 
ſpirit with which they were often oppoſed. Suffice it for 
us to relate, according to truth, that Mr. MWelch was one 
of thoſe, who thou ht himſelf bound in conſcience to 
oppoſe the — ſyſtem, and that he did it with al 
his might. He was therefore taken up and tried for 
diſſeminating ſedition, and afterwards condemned to be 
baniſhed, This was in the year 1605. ; 

While he was under confinement at Blackneſs, he wrote 
his letter to the counteſs of /Yigtown, which, as it — 
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been much celebrated and admired by the religious people 


in Scotland, we preſume will not be unacceptable to our 
Readers. 


* The conſolation of the Holy Gheſt be multiplied unto you by 
Jeſus Chriſt,” | 


40 Cat and many times, Chriſtian and elect | 
60 


lady, I have deſired the opportunity to be com- 
« forted with that conſolation wherewith it hath pleaſed 


“God, of his free grace and mercy, to fill and furniſh 


& you, Your remembrance is very ſweet and comfort- 
& able to my very ſoul: Since the time I knew you in 


& Lord, and now, not being able to refrain any longer, 
J could not omit this occaſion ; not knowing how long 
$© it may pleaſe the Lord to continue my being in this 
* tabernacle, or give me further occaſion of writing 


to any, : 


Although I have not great matter at this time, yet, in 
Fe remembrance of your —_ of love, hope, and pa- 
“ tience, I muſt needs ſalute your ladyſhip, knowing 
4% aſſuredly, you are the choſen of God, ſet apart before 
4% ever the world was, to that glorious and eternal inhe- 
5 ritance, Being thus comforted in your faith and hope, 
© Jam fully aſſured, though we never have the — 
Fe of meeting here, yet we ſhall reign together in the 
$ world to come. 

My defire to remain here is not great, knowing, that 
& ſo long as I am in this houſe of clay, I am abſent from 
5 God; and if it were diſſolved, I look for a building, 
55 not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, In this 
% J groan, deſiring to be clothed upon, with my houſe 
4 which is in heaven: If ſo that being clothed, I ſhall 
$© not be found naked. For I that am within this taber- 
& nacle do often groan and ſigh within myſelf; being 
* oftentimes burdened : Not that I would be unclothed 
te but clothed upon; that mortality might be ſwallowed 
te up of life. I long to eat of that tree which is planted 
$ in the midſt of the paradiſe of God, and to drink of the 


te pure river, clear as cryſtal, that runs through the 


& ſtreets of the New 2 1 know that my Redeemer 
& liveth, and that he ſhall fland, at the laſt day upon the 
* earth. And though after my ſkin worms deſtroy my body, 
«c yet in my fleſh ſhall I ſee God: Wham I. ſhall ſee for myſelf, 
% and not another for me; and mine eyes ſpall behold him, 

| $ though 


* Chrift Jeſus, I have ever been mindful of you unto the 
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though my reins be conſumed within me. I long to be re- 
© freſhed with the ſouls of them that are under the altar, 

who were ſlain for the word of God, and the teſtimony 
they held, and to have theſe long white robes given 
me, that I may walk in white raiment, with thoſe glo- 
rious ſaints who have waſhed their garments, and have 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Why 
ſhould I think it a ſtrange thing to be removed from 
this place to that, wherein my hope, my joy, my 
crown, my elder brother, my head, my Father, my 
Comforter, and all the glorious ſaints are; and where 
the ſong of Moſes and the Lamb are ſung joyfully ; 
where we ſhall not be compelled to fit by the rivers of 
Babylon, and to hang our harps upon the willow-trees z 
but ſhall take them up and fing the hallelujah, bleſſing, 
honour, glory, and power, to him that fits upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb for ever and ever? What is 
there under the old vault of the heavens, and in this 
old worn earth, which is under the bondage of cor- 
ruption, groaning and travelling in pain, and ſhoot- 
ing out the head, looking, waiting, and longing, for 
© the redemption of the ſons of God? What is there, I 

ſay, that ſhould make me defire to remain here? I ex- 
pect that new heavens, and that new earth, wherein 
e righteouſneſs dwelleth, wherein I ſhall reſt for ever- 
© more. I look to get entry into the New Feruſalem, at 

one of thoſe twelve gates, whereupon are written the 
names of the twelve tribes of the children of 1/rael, 
© I know that Chrift Jeſus hath prepared them for me. 
&© Why may I not then, with boldneſs in his blood, ſtep 
e into that glory, where my head and Lord hath gone 
© before ak Jeſus Chrift is the door, and the porter; 
© who then ſhall hold me out? will he let them periſh 
& for whom he died? will he let them, poor ſheep, be 
© plucked out of his hand for whom he hath laid down 
his life? Who ſhall lay any thing to the charge of the 
© man for whom Chri/t hath died, or rather riſen again? 
* I know I have grievouſly tranſgreſſed, but where fin 
* abounded, grace will ſuperabound. I know my fins 
de are red as ſcarlet and crimſon, yet the red blood of 
« Chrift my Lord can make them as white as ſnow or 
« wool : m have I in heaven but him, or whom deſire 
« [ in the earth beſides him? Palm lxxiii. 25. O thou the 
C faireſt among the children of men, Pſalm xlv. 2. The 
light of the Gentiles, the glory of the Jews, the life 
*< of the dead, the joy of angels and ſaints, my foul ute 
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eth to be with thee; I will put my ſpirit into thy hands, 
and thou wilt not put me out of thy preſence; I will 
come unto thee, for thou caſteſt none away that come 
unto thee, O thou the delight of mankind! Thou 
comeſt to ſcek and to ſave that which was loſt; thou 
ſeeking me haſt found me, and now being found b 
thee, A O Lord, thou wilt not let me periſh ; I 
deſire to be with thee, and do long for the fruition of 
thy bleſſed preſence, and joy of thy countenance ; 
Thou, the only good ſhepherd, art full of grace and 
truth; therefore I truſt thou wilt not thruſt me out of 
the door of grace: The law was given by Moſes, but 
race and truth came by Thee : Who ſhall ſeparate me 
rom thy love? Shall tribulation, or diſtreſs, or per- 
ſecution, or famine, or nakedneſs, or peril, or {word ? 
Nay, in all theſe things I am more than conqueror, 
through thy majeſty who haſt loved me : For I am per- 
ſuaded, that neither death, nor lite, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor any other creature is able to ſeparate 
me from the love of the majeſty which is in Chri/t Feſus 
my Lord. I refuſe not to die with thee, that I ma 
live with thee : I refuſe not to ſuffer with thee, that 
may rejoice with thee, Shall not all things be plea- 
ſant to me, which may be the laſt ſtep, by which, and 
upon which, I may come unto thee ? When ſhall I be 
ſatisfied with thy face? When ſhall I be drunk with 
thy pleaſures? Come, Lord Jeſus, and tarry! not. 
The ſpirit ſays, come ; the bride ſays, come ; even ſo, 
Lord Jeſus, come quickly, and tarry not, 
„Why ſhould the multitude of my iniquities, or great- 
neſs of them affright me? Why ſhould I faint in this 
my deſire to be with thee? The greater ſinner I have 
been, the greater glory will thy grace be to thee unto 
all eternity. O unſpeakable joy, endleſs, infinite and 
bottomleſs compaſſion 1 O fea of never fading pleaſures ! 
O love of loves! O the breadth, and height, and depth, 
and length of that love of thine, that paſſeth all know- 
ledge ! The love of Jonathan was great indeed. to Da- 
vid, it paſſed the love of women ; but thy love, O Lord, 
pafleth all created love ! O uncreated love! beginning 
without beginning, and ending without end, O thou 
art my glory, my joy, and my gain, and my crown ; 
thou bat ſet me under thy ſhadow with great delight, 


and thy fruit is ſweet unto my taſte : Thou haſt brought 
me into thy banqueting-houſe, and placed me in thy 


orchard : Stay me with flagons and comfort me with 
apples, 
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apples, for I am ſick, and my ſoul is wounded with 
love. Behold thou art fair, my love; behold thou art 
fair, thou haſt doves eyes : Behold thou art fair, my 
beloved; yea pleaſant: Alſo our bed is green; the 
beams of our houſe are cedars, and our rafters are of 
fir: How fair and how pleaſant art thou, O full of all 
delights! my heart is raviſhed with thee: O when 
ſhall 1 ſee thy face] how long wilt thou delay to be 
with me as a roe, or a young hart, leaping upon the 
mountains, and ſkipping upon the hills: As a bundle 
of myrrh be thou to me, and lye all night betwixt my 
breaſts : Becauſe of the ſavour of thy good ointments : 
Thy name is as ointment poured forth: Therefore deſire 
I to go out of this deſart, and to come to the place 
where thou fitteſt at thy repaſt, and where thou makeſt 
thy flocks to reſt at noon, When thall I be filled with 
his love ? Surely, if a man knew how precious it were, 
he would count all things droſs and dung to gain it: 
Truly I would long for that ſcaffold, or that ax, or 
that cord, that might be to me that laſt ſtep of this my 
weariſome journey, to go to thee, my Lord, 'Thou 
who knoweſt the meaning of the ſpirit, give anſwer to 
the ſpeaking, ſighing, and groaning of the ſpirit: Thou 
who haſt enflamed my heart to ſpeak unto thee in this 
filent, yet lovely, language of ardent and fervent deſires, 
ſpeak again unto my heart, and anſwer my deſires, 
which thou haſt made me ſpeak to thee, 1 Cor. xv. 5 
O death, where is thy ing? O grave, wheres is thy wick 
tory ? the ſting of death is 2 the rength of fin is the 
lau. But thanks be to God, wha giveth to me the victory 
through Jeſus Chriſt. 

„What can be troubleſome unto me, ſinee my Lord 
looks upon me with ſo loving and amiable a coun- 
tenance ? And how greatly do I long for theſe em- 
bracements of my Lord? O that be would kiſs mt 
with the kiſſes of his mouth, Cant. i. 2. for his love 
is better than wine! O that my ſoul were the throne 
wherein he might dwell eternally ! O that my heart 
were the temple wherein he might be magnifed, and 
dwell for ever? All glory be unto my God; angels 
and ſaints, praiſe ye him; O thou earth, yea hills 
and mountains, be glad; you ſhall not be wearied any 
more with the burden of corruption, whereunto you 
have been ſubject through the wickedneſs of mankind, 
Lift up your heads and be glad, for a fire ſhall make 
you clean from all your corruption and vanity, where- 
with for many years you have been infected. Let the 
Vor. II. 3H 6 bride 
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<« bride rejoice, let all the ſaints rejoice, for the ty of 
„ the marriage with the bridegroom (even the Lamb of 
« God) is at hand, and his fair white robes ſhall be gi- 
« ven her; the ſhall be arrayed with the golden veſtry 
& and needle-work of his manifold graces, that ſhall be 
„ put upon her: He, who is her life, ſhall quickly ap- 
<« pear, and ſhe ſhall quickly appear with him in the 
46 glory and happineſs of a conſummate marriage. But 
„I muſt remember myſelf, I know I have been greatly 
« ftrengthened and ſuſtained by your prayers, (honour- 
able Fad „and dearly beloved in our Lord Feſus) con- 
<< tinue, [ ray you, as you have begun, in wreſtling 
« with the — for me, that Chri/t may be magniſied in 
% my mortal body, whether living or dead, that my ſoul 
« may be lifted up to the third heavens, that I may taſte 


<< of theſe joys that are at the right-hand of my heavenly 


« Father, and that with gladneſs I may let my ſpirit go 
ce thither where my body mal ſhortly follow, Who am 
J, that he ſhould firſt have called me, and then conſti- 
te tute me 2 miniſter of the glad tidings of the goſpel of 
6 ſalvation theſe years already, and now, laſt of all, to be 
©< aſufferer for his cauſe and kingdom? Now let it be ſo, 
te that I have fought my fight and run my race, and now 
&« from henceforth is laid up for me that crown of righte- 
& ouſneſs, which the Lord, that righteous God, will 
« give, and not to me only, but to all that love his ap- 
« pearance ; and chuſe to witneſs this, that Jeſus Chrift is 
« the king of faints, and that his church is a moſt free 
4 kingdom, yea, as free as any kingdom under heaven, 
© not only to convocate, hold and keep her meetings, and 
© conventions and aſſemblies, but alſo to judge of all her 
<« affairs, in all her meetings and conventions amongſt 
„ her members and ſubjects. 

„ Theſe two points, firſt, That Chri is the head 
« of his church; ſecondly, That ſhe is free in her 
„ government from all other juriſdiction except _ : 
„ Theſe two points, I ſay, are the ſpecial cauſes of our 
„ impriſonment, being now convicted as traitors for 
© maintaining thereof : We have been ever waiting 
« with — Bay to give the laſt teſtimony of our 
& blood in confirmation thereof, if it ſhould pleaſe our 
„Gad to be ſo favourable as to honour us with this dig- 
„ nity: Yea, I do affirm, that theſe two points above 
< written, and all other things which belong to Chriſt's 
* crown, ſceptre, and kingdom, are not ſabjed, nor 


« cannot be, to any other authority, but to his own al- 
„together. So that I would be moſt glad to be offered 
| cc up 
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ap 2 ſacrifice for ſo glorious a truth: But, alas! I fear 
that my fins, and the abuſe of ſo glorious things as TI 
have found, deprive me of ſo fair a crown; yet my 
Lord doth know, if he would call me to it, and 
ſtrengthen me in it, it would be to me the moſt glori- 
ous day and gladdeſt hour, I ever ſaw in this life; but 
I am in his hand, to do with me whatſoever ſhall pleaſe 
his majeſty. It may ſuffice me, I have had ſo long a 
time in the knowledge of the goſpel ; and that I have 
ſeen the things that { have ſeen, and heard the thin 
that I have heard, and through the grace of God I have 
been ſo long a witneſs of theſe glorious and good news, 
in my weak miniſtry, and that my witneſling hath not 
been altogether without fruit and bleſſing; ſo that I 
hope at that day, I ſhall have him to be my crown, my 
glory, my joy, and reward, and therefore, boldly, I ſay 
with Simeon, Lord, now letteft thou thy ſervant depart in 
peace, (not in a peaceable dying in my body) but by 
rendering up to him my ſpirit, and the ſealing and 
ſtamping this truth with my blood. I defire not to 
have it remedied ; but let my Lord's will be done. 
© Now that prophecy is at hand, which-theſe two wor- 
thy ſervants of the Lord, Mr. George Wiſhart, and Mr. 
ohn Knox, my father-in-law, ſpake ; which was, 
hat Chriſt ſhould be crucified in this kingdom, but glori- 
ous ſhould be his reſurrectian, as Mr. Kn:x with his own 
hand upon the margin of Calvin's Harmony upon the 
Paſſion did write, which is yet extant: But alas ! for 
this kingdom. My teſtimony now doth not differ from 
that of many before this time, who ſaid, that the king- 
dom of Scotland ſhould be blood, the kingdom ſhall be 
drenched in blood, a fourbiſhed and glittering ſword is 
already drawn out of the ſcabbard, which ſhall not re- 
turn until it be made drunk with the blood of the men 
of this land; firſt the heavy inteſtine ſword, and then 
the ſword of the ſtranger. O doleful Scotland / well 
were he that were removed from thee, that his eyes 
might not ſee, nor his ears hear all the evils that are to 
come upon thee ; neither the ſtrong man by his ſtrength, 


nor the rich man by his riches, nor the nobleman by 


blood, ſhall be delivered from the judgements. There 
is a great ſacrifice to be made in Bozrah, in thee, O 
Scotland, of the blood of all forts in the land ; Ephraim 
ſhall] conſume Manaſſch, and Manaſſeh Ephraim : Bro- 
ther againſt brother, and every man in the judgement 
of the Lord ſhall be armed, to thruſt his ſword in the 
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ſide of his neighbour, and all for the contempt of the 
glorious goſpel: And that blood which was offered to 
thee, O Scotland, in fo plenteous a manner, that the 
like thereof hath not been offered to any nation; there- 
fore thy judgement ſhall be greater: But the ſanctuary 
muſt be begun at, and the meaſure is not fulfilled, till 
the blood of the ſaints be ſhed; then the cries will be 
reat, and will not ſtay, till they bring the Lord down 
— heaven his throne, to ſce if the ſins of Scotland be 
according to the cry thereof ; neither ſhall there be w=y 
ſubje& in the land from the greateſt to the meane 
guiltleſs. The guilt of our blood ſhall not only lye 
upon our prince, but alſo upon our own brethren, bi- 
ſhops, councellors, and commiſſioners; it is they, 
even they that have ſtirred up our prince againſt us: 
We mult therefore lay the blame, and burden of our 
blood upon them eſpecially, however the reſt above- 
written be partakers of their fins with them: And as to 
the reſt of our brethren, who either by filence approve, 
or by crying peace, peace, ſtrengthen the arm of the 
wicked, that they cannot return; in the mean time 
make the hearts of the righteous ſad ; they ſhall all in 
like manner be guilty of high-treaſou againſt the King 
of kings, the Lord Jeſus Chrift, his crown and king- 
dom. 
„Next unto them, all our commiſſioners, chancellor, 
preſident, comptroller, advocate ; and next unto them, 
all that firſt or laſt ſat in the council, and did not bear 
plain teſtimony for 7e/us Chrift and his kingdom, for 
which we do {fer : And next unto them, all thoſe 
who ſhould have at preſent, and who ſhould at ſuch 
times have come, and made open teſtimony of Chriſt 
faithfully, although it had been contrary to plain law, 
and with the hazard of their lives, When the poor 
Fan were in ſuch danger, that nothing was expected 
ut utter deſtruction, Q. Efther, after three days faſt- 
ing, concluded thus with herſelf, I will, ſaid ſhe, g9 
into the king, though it be not according to law; and if I 
periſh, I periſh, Eſther iv. 16, With this reſolution, 
ſuch as are born councellors ſhould have ſaid, Chri/'s 
kingdom is now at hand, and I am bound alſo, and 
ſworn, by a ſpecial covenant, to maintain the doctrine 
and diſcipline thereof, according to my vocation and 
power, all the days of my life; under all the pains 
contained in the book of God, and danger of body and 
ſoul, in the day of God's fearful judgement ; And there- 


9e fore, 
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« fore, though I ſhould periſh in the cauſe, yet will I 
e ſpeak for it, and to my power defend it, according to 
my vocation. Finally, All thoſe that counſel, com- 
„ mand, conſent, and allow, are guilty in the ſight of 
„ our God: But the mourners for theſe evils, and the 
© faithful of the land, and thoſe who are unfeignedly 
« grieved in heart for all theſe abominations, thoſe ſhall 
„ be marked as not guilty, Ezek. ix. 
© I know not, Saks J ſhall have occaſion to write 
again; and therefore, by this letter, as my latter will 
and teſtament, I give . warning, and know- 
ledge of theſe things to all men, according to the Lord's 
direction to the prophet, Sn of man, I have made thes 
a watchman, Ezek. xxxiii, 7, Cc. Therefore I give 
warning to all men hereby, that no man's blood be re- 
© quired at my hands. Thus defiring the help of your 

prayers, with my humble commendations, and ſervice 
in Chrift, to my lord, your huſband, and all the ſaints 
© there: The 2 of peace be with you all for ever- 
« more, Amen. 

„ Yours, to my full power, for 

Blackneſs, the time Chriſt's priſoner, 

January b, 1606. « FOHN WELCH.” 


Several very extraordinary circumſtances are related of 
Mr. Welch by his biographer, which, becauſe they are ex- 
traordinary and muſt depend upon the veracity of the re- 
later, we will tranſcribe and leave to the judgement of 
our Readers, 

Mr. Welch was ſometime priſoner in the caſtle of Edin- 
durgh before his baniſhment, where, one night, ſitting at 
ſupper with Lord Ochiltree, Mrs, Welch's uncle, he enter- 
tained the company with his uſual religious and edifying 
converſation, which was well received by all the company 
except one debauched, popiſh, young gentleman, who 
ſometimes laughed, and ſometimes mocked and made 
faces: Upon which Mr, Welch demanded ſilence of the 
company, and that they would obſerve the work of the 
Lord upon that prophane mocker, which they ſhould pre- 
ſently behold : Immediately the poor wicked wretch fell 
down under the table, and died, to the great aſtoniſhment 
of all preſent. 

About the ſame time, another remarkable circumſtance 
happened. Lord Ochiltree, the captain of the caſtle, and 


ſon to the above-mentioned good lord Ochiltree, was very 


civil to Mr. Welch; but had not been able for ſome time, 
8 20 through 
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through a multitude of affairs, to viſit Mr. Welch in his 
chambers ; yet walking in the court one day, he ſaw him 
look out of his window, and aſked him kindly, How he 
* did, and if in any thing he could ſerve him ?* Mr. Welch 
anſwered, and ſaid. My lord, as you are ſoon to go to 
« court, I earneſtly entreat you to petition the king, 
„[K. James] in my name, that I may have liberty to 
« preach the goſpel :”” This his lordſhip promiſed to do. 
Mr. Welch added, My Lord, both becauſe you are my 
« kinſman, and for other reaſons, I would earneſtly en- 
& treat and deſire you not to promiſe, except you faith- 
« fully perform.” His lordſhip replied, He would 
© faithfully perform his promiſe :* And ſoon ſet out for 
London. At his firſt arrival, he fully purpoſed to preſent 
the petition ; but finding the king in a rage at the godly 
miniſters, he durſt not then preſent it; thinking he ſhould 
meet with a fairer opportunity bye and bye; but at length, 
he forgot it entirely. The firſt time Mr. Welch ſaw him 
after his return home, he aſked him, „What he had done 
« with his petition?” His lordſhip anſwered, He had 
« preſented it to the king; but that he was in ſo great a 
„rage againſt the miniſters at that time, he believed it 
© had been forgot; for he had received no anſwer.*— 
„ Nay, (ſaid Mr. Felch), My lord, you ſhould not lie 
* to God and to me; for I know you never delivered 
« it, though I warned you to take heed, and not to un- 
„ dertake it, except you would perform it; but becauſe 
„you have dealt ſo unfaithfully; remember God ſhall 
«© take from you both eſtate and honours, and give them to 
© your neighbour in your own time:“ Which truly came 
to paſs, for, in his own time, both his eſtate and honors 
were tranſlated upon James Stuart. | 
While he was ſtill a priſoner in Edinburgh, his wife 
who lived with him, had a great defire to ſee her family 
in Air, to which, with ſome difficulty he conſented ; 
but when ſhe entered upon her journey, he ſtrictly 
charged her, when ſhe came to Air, not to take the ordi- 
nary way to her houſe, nor to paſs by the bridge through 
the town; but to croſs the river above the bridge, in her 
way home, and not to come into the town at all : For 
(ſaid he), „Before you come thither, you ſhall find the 
« plague has broken out in Air.” Which was indeed 
the caſe, as ſhe found when ſhe came there. 

The plague being among his people grieved him much, 
being ſeparated from them. But when ſome of them came 
to him from Air, to bemoan themſelves; he anſwered 
them, 
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them, Hugh Kennedy (a godly man in Air), ſhould pray 


« for them; and God would hear him.” This counſel 
they accepted ; and that gentleman, convening ſeveral 
proper people of the place, prayed fervently for the town 

for he was a ſecond Welch in wreſtling mightily with 

OD in prayer) and accordingly after that, the plague 
decreaſed, 

The time now being come that Mr. elch ſhould leave 
Scotland, never to ſee it again; he, with many more, un- 
der the ſame condemnation, went on board a ſhip at 
Leith, on the ſeventh day of November, in the year 1606; 
and although as early as two o'clock in the morning, 
there were great numbers of people, waiting with their 
afflicted families, to bid them farewel. After prayer, they 
ſang the twenty-third Pſalm ; and then, to the great grief 
of a multitude of ſpeCtators, they ſet ſail for the ſouth of 
France, and landed in the river of Bourdeaux. 

In about the ſpace of fourteen weeks after his arrival, 
the Lord ſo ſucceeded his diligence and application, that 
he was able to preach in French; and was in a ſhort time 
called to the miniſtry, firſt in one village, then in ano- 
ther ; one of which was Nerac. Afterward he was ſettled 
in St. Jean d Angely, a conſiderable walled town, where 
he abode during his ſtay in France; which was about ſix- 
teen years. When he began firſt to preach, it was ob- 
ſerved, by ſome of his hearers, that while he continued 
in the doctrinal part of his ſermon, he ſpoke French very 
accurately; but when he came to his applicatian, and 
began to grow warm in his affections, his fervor made 
him ſometimes neglect the accuracy of the French con- 
ſtruction: But being admoniſhed of this by ſome pious 
young men, which he took in good part, he * the 
following remedy in future; that two of them ſhould ſit 
oppoſite the pulpit, and when they perceived him begin- 
ning to decline, they ſhould ſtand up, as a watch- word 
to him, By which means he acquired a wonderful exact- 
neſs throughout his whole ſermon. 80 deſirous was he 
to deliver good matter in a graceful manner. 

There were many times perſons of great quality in his 
auditory, before whom he was juſt as bold as ever he had 
been in a Scots village; which moved Mr. Boyd of Troch- 
rig, once to aſk him (after he had preached before the 
univerſity of Saumur, with ſuch boldneſs and authority 
as if he had been before the meaneſt congregation) how 
he could be ſo confident among ftrangers, and perſons of 
ſuch quality? To which he anſwered, that he was fo 


filled 
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filled with the dread of GOD, he had no apprehenfion 
from men at all: And this anſwer (ſaid Mr. Boyd), did 
* not remove my admiration, but rather increaſed it.” 

He had ſeveral young gentlemen boarded in the houſe 
with him, for the ſake of his edifying company and con- 
verſation, among whom was the heir of lord Ochiltree, 
captain of the caſtle of Edinburgh, This young noble- 
man, after he had gained much upon Mr. Welch's affec- 
tions, fell ſick, and after waſting away for a long time, 
cloſed his eyes, and, to the —————— of all preſent, 
expired: Accordingly, he was taken out of his bed and 
laid upon a pallet, agreeable to the cuſtom of the place, 
This was matter of great grief to Mr. Welch, who ſtayed 
full three hours in the room, lamenting over him with 
great tenderneſs. After twelve hours, according to cuſtom, 
they brought a coffin to put him in; but Mr. Melch de- 
fired, that, for the ſatisfaction of his affections, the 
would forbear for a time; with which they mn 
and returned not again till twelve hours after, when, in- 
deed, they earneſtly importuned him, that the corps 
might be buried, becauſe of the extreme heat of the wea- 
ther: But he again requeſted they would indulge him 
once more; which they did firſt till the corps had laid 
thirty-ſix hours on the pallet; and, again, till they ſup- 
poſed he had been dead forty-eight hours. They then 
perceived, that Mr. Heleb did not believe the youn 
man really dead, but in ſome kind of fit; and Hviſed 
to ſend for phyſicians and ſurgeons, and ſatisfy himſelf 
by ſome experiment. He agreed to what they propoſed 
and the gentlemen of the taculty firſt pinched the fleſhy 
parts of his body with pincers, but without ſucceſs ; then 
they twiſted a ſtring about his head with great force, but 
no ſigns of life appearing they pronounced him #ntirely 
dead. Mr. Welch begged of them once more, that they 
would but ſtep into the next room for an hour or two, 
and leave him with the dead youth ; and this they granted. 
Then Mr. Welch fell down before the pallet, and cried 
unto the Lord with al} his might for the laſt time, and 
ſometimes looking upon the dead body, continuing in 
wreſtling with the Lord, till at length the dead youth 
opened his eyes, and cried out to Mr. Welch, whom he 
diſtinctly knew, O fir, I am all whole but my head and 
© legs:* And theſe were the places they had ſore hurt with 
their pinching. 

When Mr. Welch perceived this, he called upon his 
friends, and ſhewed the dead young man reſtored to life 
2 | again, 
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again, to their great aſtoniſhment. And this young noble- 
man, though his father loſt the eſtate of Ochiltree, lived 
to acquire a great eſtate in Ireland, and was lord Ca/tle- 
ſeuart, and a man of ſuch excellent parts, that he was 
courted by the earl of Strafford, to be a counſellor in Ire- 
land, which he refuſed to be, until the godly ſilenced 
Scottiſh miniſters, who ſuffered under the biſhops in the 
north of Jreland, were reſtored to the exerciſe of their 
miniſtry; and then he engaged, and ſo continued for all 
his life, not only in honor and power, but in the pro- 
feſſion and practice of godlineſs, to the great comfort of 
the country where he lived. This ſtory the nobleman 
„% communicated to his friends in Ireland, and from them 
« had it.” 

While Mr. Velch was miniſter in one of theſe French 
villages ; one evening a popiſh friar, travelling through 
the country, becauſe he could find no lodging in the 
whole village, addrefſed himſelf to Mr. Welch's houſe, 
begging the favor of a lodging for that night, The ſer- 
vants informed Mr. Welch, who readily conſented ; but 
as he had ſupped, and family worſhip was over, he did 
not ſee the friar, but retired to his room. After the friar 
had ſupped, the ſervant ſhewed him to his chamber, be- 
tween which and Mr. Welch's there was but a thin deal 
partition. After the friar's firſt fleep, he was ſurpriſed 
with hearing a conſtant whiſpering kind of noiſe, at which 
he was exceedingly frightened. 

The next morning, as he walked in the fields, a coun- 
tryman met him ; and, becauſe of his habit, ſaluted him, 
aſking him, where he had lodged that night?“ The friar 
anſwered, with the Hugonot miniſter. The countryman 
aſked him what entertainment he met with? The friar 
anſwered, © Very bad; for (ſaid he), I always imagined 
© there were devils haunting theſe miniſter's houſes, and 
I am perſuaded there was one with me this night; for 
© I heard a continual whiſper all the night, which I be- 
$ lieve was nothing elſe but the miniſter and the devil 
© converſing together.” The countryman told him, he 
was much miſtaken, and that it was only the miniſter at 
his night-prayers. Oh, ſaid the friar, does the mini- 
© ſter pray any?” © Yes, ſaid the countryman, more than 
any man in France; and if you will ſtay another night 
© with him, you may be fatished.* The friar returned to 
Mr. Weleb's houſe, and feigning indiſpoſition, begged 
another night's lodging, which was granted him, 
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After a while Mr. Welch came down, and aſſembled the 
family, and, according to cuſtom, firſt ſang a pſalm, then 
read a portion of ſcripture, which he briefly expounded, 
and then prayed in his uſual fervent manner: To all 
which the friar was an aſtoniſhed witneſs. At dinner the 
friar was very civilly entertained; Mr. Velch thinking it 
beſt to forbear all queſtions and diſputes for the preſent. 
In the evening, Mr. Welch had family-worſhip, as in the 
morning, which occaſioned ſtill more wonder in the friar. 


After ſupper, they all retired ; the friar longing to know = 


what the night-whiſper was. He laid awake till Mr. 
Weilch's uſual time of night for riſing to pray; when, hear- 
ing the ſame whiſpering noiſe, he creeped ſoftly to Mr. 
Melch's door, and there heard not only the ſound, but the 
words diſtinctly, and ſuch communications between GOD 
and man as he knew not had been in the world. Upon 
this the friar waited for Mr. Velch to come out of his 
chamber; when he told him, he had lived in darkneſs and 
ignorance till this time, but was now reſolved to give 
himſelf up entirely to Mr. J/elch's teaching; and declared 
himſelf a Proteſtant. Mr. J/lch congratulated him upon 
his better underſtanding, and exceedingly encouraged 
him: And it is ſaid, he lived and died a true Proteſtant, 
This account I had (ſays his biographer), from a very 
* pious miniſter, who was bred in Mr, WMelcb's houſe in 
© France. 

Lewis XIII. of France made war with the Proteſtants, 
On the ſcore of religion, and at the head of his army be- 
ſieged the city of St. rar d' Angely; which, after a con- 
ſiderable ſiege, capitulated upon very advantageous terms. 
While the king remained in this town, after the capitu— 
lation, Mr, Wilch continued to preach as uſual ; but the 
king hearing of it was much offended, and one day ſent 
the duke d*Eſpernon to order him out of the pulpit, and 
to bring him before him, The duke went with his guard, 
and as ſoon as he entered the church where Mr. JYelch 
was preaching, Mr, //elch deſired the people to make way, 
and to ſet a ſeat, that the duke might hear the word of 
the Lord, The duke, inſtead of interrupting him, fat 
down, and heard him with great attention till he had 
finiſhed his diſcourſe ; and then told him, he muſt go with 
him to the king; which Mr, elch readily did. When 
the duke came to the king, the king aſked him, Why 
he brought not the miniſter, and why he did not inter- 
rupt him?* The duke anſwered, Never man ſpake like 
this man; byt that he had brought him with him.“ 

Whereupon 
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Whereupon Mr. Weleh was called into the king's pre- 
ſence; and upon his admiſſion ſilently prayed to GOD 
for wiſdom and aſſiſtance. The king aſked him, How 
he durſt preach where he was, ſince it was againſt the 
© law of France, for any man to preach within the verge 
of his court?” Mr, VNelch anſwered, “ Sir, if you did 
right, you would come and hear me preach, and make 
« all France hear me likewiſe; for (ſaid he), I preach 
not as thoſe men whom you hear; my preaching differs 
from their's in theſe two points, Firſt, I preach that 
© you muſt be ſaved by the merits and death of Jeſus 
„ Chriſt, and not by any merits or works of your own. 
„Next, I preach, that as you are king of France, you 
«© are under the authority and command of no man on 
« earth: Thoſe men (added he), whom you hear, ſub- 
« ject you to the pope of Rome, which I will never do.“ 
The king replied no more, but, Et bien vous etiez mon 
miniftre : Well, well, you ſhall be my miniſter.” Ac- 
cordingly, he was favorably diſmiſſed, and the king left 
the town in peace, 

In a ſhort time after, the war was renewed; and Mr, 
Welch then told the inhabitants of the city, that now their 
cup was full, and they ſhould no more de which ac- 
cordingly came to paſs. The king ordered FVitry, caps 
tain of his guard, to preſerve his miniſter from all dan- 
ger; and to provide him with horſes, and waggons, and 
all other conveniences neceſſary to conyey him and his 
family to Rochelle. This ſtory lord Kenmure, who was 
bred at Mr. Welch's houſe, told Mr. Living floun, miniſter 
of Ancrum, and from him (ſays the biographer), I had it, 

Soon after this, Mr. elch obtained liberty to come to 
England; and his friends petitioned the king, that he 
might be permitted to return to Scotland; the phyſicians 
giving it as their opinion, that nothing could preſerve his 
ife, but his native air. But the king gave them an ab- 
ſolute denial; ſo he languiſhed in London a conſiderable 
time. His diſeaſe was thought by ſome to be of the le- 
proſy kind; but the phyticians faid, he had been poiſoned. 
When, in the time of his weakneſs, he was defired to 
remit ſomewhat of his exceſſive labor and ſtudy; his an- 
ſwer was, He had his life of God, and that it ſhould 
© be ſpent for him.” It is ſaid, that by frequent and 
long praying, the fleſh of his knecs was hard and callous 
like horn. 

His friends again importuned the king, that if he was 
not permitted to go to Scotland, he might at leaſt have 
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liberty to preach in London; but neither would the king 
grant this requeſt, till he heard all hopes of life were 

ſt; then, not fearing his activity, he allowed bim. 
Mr. Welch no ſooner heard that he had liberty to preach, 
than he readily embraced it; and having acceſs to a lec- 
turer's pulpit, he preached both long — fervently. This 
was the laſt performance of his life; for, after he had 
ended his ſermon, he returned to his chamber, and within 
two hours, quietly and without pain, he reſigned his 
ſpirit into his Maker's hands; and was buried near Mr. 
7, ae the famous Engliſh divine, in.the year 1623, in 
the fifty-third year of his age. 

He was of a ſtrong, __ conſtitution, and underwent 
a deal of fatigue. Among his Par RRSs were found Saurez's 
Metaphyſics abridged ; and a great number of Sermons, 
- ſome of which were printed in Glaſgow ſome years ago. 

He printed his Diſpute with Abbot Brown the Papilt, in 
which his learning appears to be nothing behind his other 
excellencies. Another Piece, called Dr. Velch's ARMA- 
GEDDON, he printed in France, in which are given his 
Meditations on the Enemies of the Church : But this 
performance is very rarely to be met with. 

We will 1 this article with the extract of a letter, 
fent by Mr. Welch to the lady Mar while he was an exile 
in France, which has been preſerved by the excellent Mr. 
Fleming. 

« I thank my God, (ſays he) in Chriſt, for all the 
« gracious conſolation it pleafeth him to vouchſafe on me 
ein the days of my affliction, whereby I perceive the 

« good — 26 of his will to miniſter unto me comfort, 
« that, hot only with patience, but with joy, I may bear 
<« his croſs; and I dare not but give teſtimony, that the 
«© Lord has been faithful in his promiſes, and has remem- 
„ bercd his mercy and covenant towards me, has made 
« bis yoke eaſy and his burden light, and has cauſed his 
« conſolations to abound, far beyond all that ever I yet 
« ſuffered. Tis true, it cannot but be ſometimes griev- 
% ous to remember the glory that I have feen both in pub- 
« lic and private in the communion of ſaints, from which 
« I am now exiled ; yet it pleaſeth my Lord to miniſter 
« ſuch tranquillity of mind unto me, that I cannot but 
«< wonder at it, and at thoſe exceeding and incredible joys, 
« wherewith I now fec by experience it pleaſes him to 
«© accompany his own croſs. O how ſweet a thing is it 
« to ſuffer for Chrift / How glorious and rich treaſures 
are there, that lye hid under that vile and nnn | 
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« yeil of the croſs! The world, yea, the princes and 
« wiſe of this world know not the glorious and unſpeak- 
able joys that are joined with the croſs: Yea, who 
« knows it, but he that hath experience of it ? —Surel 
<« affliction is a teſtimony and ſeal of the love of God!“ 


. 
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JoHN PISCATOR. 


OHN PISCATOR, a learned and laborious divine, 
was born at Straſburg in the year 1546. He was from 
a youth a lover of ſtudy, and made an early proficiency 
in learning; and, in his ſtudy of logic, reconciled. and 
united Ariſtotie and his commentator Peter Ramus, Hav- 
ing made great progreſs in divinity, he was invited to 
5 to accept of the profeſſor's chair, which he filled 
with ſuch general ſatisfaction and ſo very agreeably to the 
ſtudents, that many flocked thither from Germany, France, 
Poland, and other northern countries. He was very di- 
ligent and laborious ; ſcarce allowing himſelf ſufficient 
time for ſleep. 

He wrote many things; and tranſlated the whole bible 
with great induſtry and faithfulneſs into the German lan- 
guage ;. beſides his analyſis logical and theological of the 
greateſt part of it. He died at Herborn in 1625, and in 
the eightieth year of his age. Our Dr. Twill ſays of 
him, that he was an excellent ſcripture-divine, but no 
ſchool-divine, and that therefore it is not to be wondered 
at, if he did not uſe the accuracy of ſcholaſtic expreſſions, 
But if what Luther ſays be right (as we are inclincd to 
believe), Bonus textuarins eft theoltgys bonus; i. e. A good. 
© textuary is a good divine; it is poſſible to pardon. him, 
eſpecially as no man living can find out, what benefit ever 
occurred to the world from the ſcholaſtic divinity ; unlcis; 


the filling the pope's coffers can be thought to have been 
an advantage to it, | 
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LANCELOT ANDREWS, D. D. 
BIS HOP or WINCHESTER. 


ANCELOT ANDREWS, an eminent divine, and 
biſhop of Finche/ter in the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. was born at London, in 1565, in the pariſh of 
All-Hallows Barking, being deſcended from the antient 
family of the Andrews's in Suffolk. He had his educa- 
tion in grammar-learning, firſt in the Coopers free-ſchool- 
at Ratchff under Mr. Ward; and afterwards in Merchant- 
Taylor's ichool at London, under Mr. Mulcafler. Here he 
made ſuch a proficiency in the learned languages, that 
Dr. Watts, reſidentiary of St. Paul's and archdeacon of 
Middleſex, who had lately founded ſome ſcholarſhips at 
Pembroke-hall in Cambridge, ſent him to that college, and 
beſtowed on him the fir of | thoſe exhibitions. After he 
had been three years in the univerſity, his cuſtom was to 
come up to London once a year, about Eafter, to viſit his 
father and mother, with whom he uſually ſtayed a month; 
during which time, with the aſſiſtance of a maſter, he 
applied himſelf to the attaining ſame language or art, to 
which he was before a ſtranger: And by this means, in a 
few years, he had laid the foundations of all the arts and 
ſciences, and acquired a competent ſkill in moſt of the 
modern languages. | 
Having taken the degree of bachelor of arts, he was, 
upon a vacancy, Choſen fellow of his college. In the 
mean time Hugh Price, having built Feſus-college in Ox- 
ford, and hearing much of the fame of young Mr. An- 
drews, appointed him one of his firſt fellows on that foun- 
dation. Having taken the degree of maſter of arts, he- 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, in the know- 
ledge of which he greatly excelled ; inſomuch that, being 
choſen catechiſt in the college, and having undertaken to 
read a lecture on the ten commandments every Saturday 
and Sunday at three o'clock in the afternoon, great num- 
bers out of the other colleges of the univerſity, and even 
out of the country, duly reſorted to oh peas as 
to adivinity lecture. At the ſame time, he was eſteemed 
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fo profound a caſuiſt, that he was often conſulted in the 
niceſt and moſt difficult cafes of conſcience. And now 
his reputation being ſpread far and near, Henry earl of 
Huntingdon prevailed upon him to accompany him into 
the North, of which he was preſident; where, by his 
diligent preaching, and private conferences, in which he 
uſed: a due mixture of zeal and moderation, he converted 
ſeveral recuſants, prieſts as well as others, to the Prote- 
ſtant religion. From that time he began to be taken no- 
tice of by Sir Francis Walſingham, ſecretary of ſtate to 
Q. Elizabeth. That miniſter, who was unwilling ſo fine 
a genius ſhould be buried in the obſcurity of a country 
benefice, his intent being to make him reader of contro- 
verſies in the univerſity of Cambridge, aſſigned him for his 
maintenance the leaſe of the parſonage of Alton in Hamp- 
ſhire, and afterwards procured for him the vicarage of St. 
Giles's, Cripplegate, in London. 
. Afterwards he was choſen a prebendary and reſidentia 
of St. Paul's, as alſo prebendary of the collegiate — 
of Southwell, Being thus preferred to his own content- 
ment, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a diligent and excellent 
preacher, and read divinity lectures three times a week 
at St. Paul's, in term time. Upon the death of Dr. 
Fulle, he was choſen maſter of Pembroke-hall, of which 
he had been ſcholar and fellow: A place of more honor 
than profit, ſince he ſpent more upon it than he received 
from it, and was a conſiderable benefactor to that col- 
lege. He was appointed one of the chaplains in ordinary 
to Q. Elizabeth, who took ſuch delight in his preaching, 
that ſhe firſt made him a prebendary of Veſiminſter, in 
the room of Dr. Richard Bancroft promoted to the ſee of 
London ; and afterwards dean of that church, in the room 
of Dr. Gabriel Goodman deceaſed, Dr. Andrews ſoon 
rew into far greater eſteem with her ſucceſſor K. James 
who not only gave him the preference to all other di- 
vines as a Preacher, but likewiſe made choice of him 
to vindicate his ſovereignty againſt the virulent pens of 
his enemies, 
That king promoted him to the biſhoprie of Chicheſter, 
to which he was conſecrated November 3, 1605. At the 
ſame time he made him his lord almoner ; in which place 
of great truſt he behaved with ſingular fidelity, 2 
of the royal benevolence in the propereſt manner, an 
not making thoſe advantages to himſelf that he might 
legally and fairly have done. Upon the vacancy of the 
bilbopric of Ely, he was advanced to that fee, and con- 
| 2 ſecrated 
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ſecrated September 22, 1609. He was nominated one of 
his majeſty's privy counſellors of England; and afterwards 
of Scotland, when he attended the king in his journey to 
that kingdom. After he had fat nine years in that ſee, 
he was advanced to the biſhopric of MVincheſter, and dean- 
ery of the king's chapel, February 18, 1618; which two 
laſt preferments he held till his death. 
here is a pleaſant ſtory related of him, while he was 
biſhop of Vincheſter, in the life of Mr. Waller the poet, 
That gentleman going to ſee the king at dinner, over- 
heard a very extraordinary converſation between his ma- 
jeſty and two prelates, our Biſhop of Winchefter, and Dr. 
Neale, biſhop of Durham, who were ſtanding behind the 
king's chair. His majeſty aſked the biſhops, * My lords, 
cannot I take my ſ ubjects money when I want it, with- 
© out all this formality in parliament?” The biſhop of 
| Durham readily anſwered, God forbid, fir, but you 
© ſhould z you are the breath of our noſtrils.” Where 
upon the king turned, and ſaid to the biſhop of Win- 
chefter, Well, my lord, what ſay you ?* „Sir, (replied 
«+ the Biſhop) I have no ſkill to judge of parliamentary 
„ caſes.” The king anſwered, No put-offs, my lord; 
* anſwer me preſently,” “ Then, fir, (ſaid he) I think 
it lawful for you to take my brother Veale's money, for 
« he offers it.“ 

This great prelate was in no leſs reputation and eſteem 
with K. Charles I. than he had been with his predeceſſors. 
At length he departed this life, at Winchefter-houſe in 
Southwark, September 25, 1626, in the ſeventy-firſt year 
of his age; and was buried in the pariſh-church of St. 
Saviour Southwark; where his executors erected to him 
a very fair monument of marble and alabaſter, on which 
is an elegant Latin inſcription, written by one of his 
chaplains. His bones, not many years fince, were diſ- 
placed, and upon taking them away (as it ſeems) to make 
room for other occupants, the hair of his beard, and his 
filken cap, were found undecayed in the remains of his 
coffin. 

His Works. | Beſides the Tortura Torti, biſhop An- 
dretus wrote A Manual of private Devotions and Medi- 
tations for every Day in the Week ®, and A Manual of 


This excellent Piece was written in Greet and Latin. The words 
are generally taken from the ſcriptures, or made as nearly as poſſible to 
them in a precative form. They are, of courſe, full of pathos and 
fervent affection. A very proper book for ſerious young perſons, who 
are acquiring the learned languages. f 
| Direc» 
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Directions for the Viſitation of the Sick; beſides Sermons, 
and ſeveral Tracts in Exgliſb and Latin publiſhed after his 
death. He had a ſhare in the tranſlation of the Pentateuch. 
and the hiſtorical books from Jaſbua to the hrit book of 
Chronicles excluſively. 

The character of biſhop. Andrews, both public and pri- 
vate, was in every reſpect great and fingular, The au- 
thor of his life, ſo often referred to, celebrates in parti- 
cular his great zeal and piety, his charity and compaſſion, 
his fidelity and integrity; his 8 and thankfulneſs, 
his munificence and bounty, his hoſpitality, his huma- 
nity and affability, his modeſty, his diligent application 
to ſtudy, and his talents as a preacher and a writer. He 
— * hated all ſorts of vices, but more eſpecially three, 
which were, uſury, ſimony, and ſacrilege. K. James had 
ſo great an awe and veneration for him, that, in his pre- 
ſence, he refrained from that mirth and levity, in which 
he indulged himſelf at other times. What opinion my 
lord Clarendon had of him, 1 from hence, that, in 
mentioning the death of Dr. Bancroft, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, he remarks, that if he had been ſucceeded by 
* biſhop Andrews, or any man who underſtood and loved 
the church, that infection would eaſily have been kept 
© out, which could not afterwards be ſo eaſily expelled.” 
Our great poet Milton thought him Gy of his pen, 
and wrote a Latin clegy on his death. His ſtyle and man- 
ner of writing, however admired in that age, are very 
exceptionable in the opinion of the beſt critics of the pre- 
ſent. : 

We will ſum up the character of this truly Reverend 
Man in the words of the biſhop of £ly, which he deli- 
vered in his ſermon upon the — of his death. 
His admirable knowledge in the learned tongues, La- 
tin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, beſides 
other modern tongues to the number of fifteen (as I am 
informed), was ſuch and ſo rare, that he may well be 
ranked in the firſt place, to be one of the rareſt linguiſts 
in Chri/tendom; in which he was ſo perfect and abſo- 
lute, both for grammar and profound knowledge there- 
in, that he was ſo perfect in the grammar and criticiſms 
of them, as if he had utterly neglected the matter it- 
ſelf; and yet was fo exquiſite and ſound in the matter 
and learning of theſe tongues, as if he had never re- 
garded the grammar. —— Of this Reverend Prelate, I 
may ſay, his life was a life of prayer: A great part of 
hve hours every day, he ſpent in prayer and deyotion to 
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© God. After the death of his brother Thomas Andrews, 
© whom he loved dearly, he began to reckon of his own, 
which he ſaid would be in the end of ſummer or the be- 
ginning of winter. And when his brother Nicholas 
Andrews died, he took that as a certain warning of his 
own death; and from that time till the hour of his diſ- 
ſolution, he ſpent all his time in prayer. And in his 
laſt ſickneſs continued, when awake, ta pray audibly, 
till his ſtrength failed, and then by lifting up his eyes 
and hands, ſhewed that he ſtill prayed z and then when 
both voice, and eyes, and hands, filed in their office, 
his countenance God that he ſtil] prayed and praiſed 
God in his heart, till it pleaſed God to receive his 
bleſſed ſoul to himſelf, which was about four o'clock in 
the morning of Monday the twenty-fifth of September, 
1626." 
His Works, beſides thoſe above-mentioned. “ 1. Re- 
ſponſio ad 2 Cardinalis Bellarmini, quam nuper edi- 
dit contra Prefationem Monitoriam ſereniſſimi ac | cougy na 
* principis Jacobi, &c. omnibus Chriſtianis Monarchis, Prin- 
cipibus, atque Ordinibus inſcriptam, 1. e. An Anſwer to the 
Apology of Cardinal Bellarmin, which he lately publiſhed 
againſt the Monitory Preface of the moſt ſerene and po- 
tent Prince King James, &c. addreſſed to all Chriſtian 
Monarchs, Princes, and States. 2. Tortura Torti. 3. Con- 
cio ad Clerum pro Gradu Doctoris. i. e. A Sermon to the 
Clergy for the Degree of Doctor in Divinity. 4. Concio 
ad Clerum in Synodo Provincial: Cantuarienſis Provincia aa 
Divi Pauli. i. e. A Sermon to the Clergy in the Provin- 
cial Synod of the Province of Canterbury, at St. Paul's. 
5. Concio Latine habita coram regia Majeſtate quinto Auguſti 
M DC VI, in Aula Grenvici, quo tempore venerat in An- 
gliam, Regem noſtrum inuiſurus, ſereniſſimus potentiſſumuſque 
princeps Chriſtianus Quartus Dania & Norvegiæ Rex. i. e. 
A Latin Sermon, preached before the King in the Hall 
at Greenwich, Auguſt 5, 1606, at the time when the moſt 
ſerene and powerful Prince Chriſtiern IV. King of Den- 
mark and Norway, was come into England to viſit our 
King. 6. Concio Latine habita coram regia Majeſtate decima 
tertio Aprilis MDC XIII, in Aula Grenvici, qua tempore, 
cum lectiſſima ſua conjuge, diſceſſurus erat Gener Regie, ſere- 
viſſimus potentiſſimuſque princeps Fridericus Comes Palatinus 
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ad Rhenum. i. e. A Latin Sermon, preached before the 
King in the Hall at Greenwich, April 13, 1613, when the 
King's Son-in-law, the moſt ſerene and potent Prince 
Frederic Count Palatine of the Rhine, was about to * 
2 Wit 
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with his deareſt Conſort, 7. Queſtionis nunquid per jus di- 


vinum magi/tratui liceat à reo jusjurandum exigere? & id 
8 & genius liceat ? Theolagica Determinatio, habita 
a 


o 
. 


n publica Schola Theologica Cantabrigiæ menſe Julii, Anno 
1591. i, e. A Theological Determination of the queſtion, 
Whether the Civil Magiſtrate has a Right by the Law of 
GOD, to require an oath of an accuſed Perſon, and how 
far it may be lawful ; held in the publie Divinity School 
of Cambridge, in the month of July, 1591. 8. De Uſuris 
Theologica Determinatio, habita in publica Schola Theologica 
Cantabrigie. i. e. A Theological Determination concern- 
ing Uſury, held in the public Divinity School of Cam- 
bridge. q. De Decimis Theologica Determinatio, habita in 
a_ Schola T heologica Cantabrigiæ. i. e. A Theological 

etermination concerning Tythes, held in the public 
Divinity School of Cambridge. 10. Reſponſiones ad Pe- 
tri Milinei Epiſtolas. i. e. Anſwers to three of Du 
Moulin's Letters, with Du Moulin's Letters. 11. Stric- 
turæ Or, A Brief Anſwer to the Eighteenth Chapter of 
the firſt Book of Cardinal ö thighs written in 
French, to K. James his Anſwer, written by Mr. Caſau- 
bon in Latin. 12. An Anſwer to the twentieth Chapter 
of Cardinal Perron's Reply, &c. 13. A Speech delivered 
in the Star-Chamber, concerning Vows, in the Counteſs 
of Shrewſbury's Caſe. Theſe pieces were printed at Lon- 
don, after the Author's death, by Felix — in 4to, 
1629, and dedicated to K. Charles I. by the Biſhops of 
London and Ely, There are extant, beſides, 15. The 
Moral Law expounded : Or, Lectures on the Ten Com- 
mandments ; whereunto is annexed nineteen Sermons upon 
Prayer in general, and upon the Lord's Prayer in parti- 
cular; publiſhed by Fohn Fackſon, and dedicated to the 
Parliament, London, 1642, fol. 16. Amoonacuanria Sacra: 
Or, A Collection of Poſthumous and Orphan Lectures, 
delivered at St. Paul's and St. Giles's Cripplegate church 
London, 1657, fol. 
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LORD or PLESSIS MARLY. 


HILIP DE MORNAY, lord of Pleffis Marly, an 
illuſtrious French Proteſtant, privy counſellor of 

eury IV. and governor of Saumur, was born at Bubi in 
Vexin, upon the 5th of November, 1549. He was de- 
ſcended from a very antient and noble family, which had 
in courſe of time divided itſelf into ſeveral branches, and 
produced many great and eminent men. His father, James 
de Mornay, had done great ſervices to the royal family in 
the wars; but in the time of peace led a very retired life, 
and was greatly attached to the religion of his country. 
He deſigned Philip for the church, as he was a younger 
ſon, with a view of ſucceeding his uncle Bertin de Marnay, 
who was dean of. Beauwvars, and abbr of Saumur, and who 
had promiſed to reſign thofe preferments to him; but 
theſe views were broken by the death of the uncle. In 
the mean time, his mother, who was the daughter of 
Charles du Bec Creſpin, vice-admiral of France, and cham- 
berlain to Francis II. was ſecretly an Hugonot ; and had 
taken care to inſpire her ſon inſenſibly with her own prin- 
ciples. His father dicd about two years after his uncle, 
when. Philip was not more than ten years of age; and two 
ears after, viz. in 1561, in reading the New Teſtament, 
it pleaſed the Lord ſo to enlighten him by that means, as 
to enable him to diſcover and abandon the errors and ſu- 
perſtitions of the church of Rome: And, in the ſame year, 
his mother, making open profeſſion of the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, ſet up a lecture in her own houſe, which perfectly 
confirmed Philip in it. His literary education was all the 
while carrying on, with the utmoſt care and circumſpec- 
tion: He had maſters provided in all languages and ſci- 
ences; and the progreſs he made in all, was what might 


be expected from his very uncommon parts and applica- 
tion. 
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In the year 1567, Mornay was obliged to retire fr 
Paris, where he was purſuing his ſtudies, on account 
the commotions which were breaking out again; and ſoon 
after he took up arms, and ſerved a campaign or two. Hut 
having the misfortune to break one of his arms, he quitted 
the profeſſion of a ſoldier, and began to entertain 
thoughts of travelling into foreign countries, not only 
to be out of the way, till the civil wars ſhould be at an 
end, but for the ſake of ſome baths, which he hoped 
would reſtore to him the free uſe of his arm, He arrived 
at Geneva in the latter end of Auguft, 1568, not without 
the greateſt danger and peril to himſelf ; for all places 
were ſo full of Sidiers, and the paſlages ſo guarded, that 
it was difficult for one of his religion to pals with ſafety. 
He made but a ſhort ſtay at Geneva, on account of the 

lague, which was there; but, taking his way through 

witzerland, he went to Heidelberg, in Germany. Here 
he became acquainted with Emmanuel Tremellius, and 
other learned men, and entered upon the ſtudy of the civil 
law. In September 1569, he went to Francfort, where he 
was affectionately received by the celebrated Languet, who 
gave him infrudions for his future travels, and recom- 
mendatory letters to ſeveral great men. He ſtaid ſome 
time afterwards at Padua, for the ſake of perfecting him- 
ſelf farther in the knowledge of the civil law, and then 
proceeded to Venice. | 

He had a great deſire to make the tour of the Eaſt; but, 
as the Venetlans and Turks were then at war about the He 
of Cyprus, it was impoſlible for him to paſs the coaſts of 
Hria and Dalmatia, with any degree of ſafety. From 

enice, in the year 1571, he went to Rome, where he 
came into perils about his religion, He had experienced 
ſomething of this ſort at Fenice, where an officer of the in- 
quiſition had been very buſy about him; but he had the 
happineſs to eſcape in both places, and from Rome he re- 
turned to Venice, from Venice to Vienna; and from thence, 
after taking a round through Hungary, Bohemia, Miſnia, 
Saxony, Heſſe, Franconia, to Francfort, where he arrived 
in September, 157i, Though he was very young when 
he ſet out upon his travels, yet he ever conducted him- 
ſelf like a Chriſtian and a philoſopher ; and made 
that profitable uſe of them, which .a wiſe man will always 
make, He examined every thing, that was cuxfous in 
every place; and that nothing might eſcape him he at- 
tentively peruſed not only the general hiſtory of the coun» 
tries, but alſo the hiſtories of each particular town and 
| province, 
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province, through which he paſſed. Nor was he only at- 
tentive to their antiquities; but remarked alſo whatever 
was worth notice in the manners, cuſtoms, policy, and 
deen of each. 

n the ſpring of the year 1572, he went into Flanders to 
2 the ſituation, the ſtrength, the fortifications, and 
* ons of that country, and afterwards paſſed over to 

ngland, where he was graciouſly received by Q. Eliza- 
beth ; for his parts, his knowledge, his uncommon capa- 
city for the management of great affairs, had ſpread his 
name far and wide, and made him courted, eſpecially by 
the great. 

In 1575, he married, and publiſhed the ſame year a 
Treatiſe concerning Life and Death; for though Mor- 
nay was often — in civil affairs, and oftner ſo- 
licited to engage in them; yet as he was ever a lover of 
books and retirement, he ſpent a great deal of his time in 
reading and writing. In the year 1576, he was wounded 
and made a priſoner; but gaining his liberty, he went to 
the court of the king of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. of 
France, who received him very graciouſly, gave him one 
of the firſt places in his council, and upon all occaſions 
paid great deference to his judgement. Mornay, on his 
part, did the king great ſervices, He went into England 
to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of Q. Elizabeth for him in 1577, 
into Flanders in 1578, and to the diet of Augſburg in 1579. 

He was ſent twice, by the king of Navarre, as his am- 
baſſador to Q. Elizabeth; to whom he was ſo acceptable, 
that ſhe writ a letter to him, upon his return, with her 
- own hand; in which, among other things, ſhe told him, 
© that never any gentleman had treated with her, in whom 
© ſhe took ſo much pleaſure as in himſelf.” 

In 1578, he publiſhed a Treatiſe concerning the 
Church, in which he explained his motives for leaving 
the Popiſh, and embracing the Proteſtant religion; and in 
1579, he began his juſtly celebrated book Upon the Truth 
of the Chriſtian Religion.” But before he had made any 
progreſs in this, he was ſeized with an illneſs, which was 
thought to be the effects of ſome poiſon that had been 
given him at Anvers the year before, with a view of de- 

roying him. He recovered, though dangerouſly ill, and 
continued to do ſervice to the king of Navarre and the 
Proteſtant religion. From the year 1585, when the league 
comraenced, he was more intimately connected with the 
affairs of the king; and, in 1590, was made his * 

. Or 
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lor of ſtate, after having been inveſted with the govern- 
ment of Saumur the year before, 


In the year 1592, the king pitched upon him to confer 
with monſieur 4 Villeroy upon the ſubſet of the king's 


religion; but the extravagant demands of de Villeroy ren- 


dered their conference of no effect. Mornay, however, 
oppoſed the king's perverſion to popery, as long as he 
could; and, when he could prevent it no longer, with- 
drew himſelf gradually from court, and gave himſelf up 
to reading and writing. | 

In the year 1596, he publiſhed a piece entitled, the 
Juſt Procedures of thoſe of the Reformed Religion; in 
which he removes the imputation of the preſent troubles 
and diſſentions from the Proteſtants, and throws the blame 
on thoſe who injuriouſly denied them that liberty, which 
their great ſervices had deſerved. In the year 1598, he 
publiſhed his Treatiſe upon the Euchariſt, which occa- 
ſioned the conference at Fontainebleau, in the year 1690, 
between Mr, du Perron, then biſhop of Evereux, after 
wards cardinal, and our Author; and he raiſed his repu- 
tation and credit among tne Proteſtants to ſo prodigious 
an height, that he was called by many © the Protaſtants* 
4 yo * 

3p 4 year 1607, he publiſhed a work entitled, the 


Myſtery of Iniquity, or the Hiſtory of the Papacy, which. 


was written, as moſt of his other works were, fir} in 
French, and then, like them, tranſlated into Latin. Here 
he ſhews, by what gradual progreſſions the popes have 
riſen to that eccleſiaſtical tyranny, which was foretold by 
the apoſtles; and what oppoſitions, from time to time, 
all nations have given them. This ſeems to have been a 
work of prodigious labor; yet it is ſaid, that he was not 
above nine months in compoſing it. 


The author of the hiſtory of Lewis XIII. ſays, con- 


8 Myſtery of Iniquity, or _— of the Pa- 
pacy, That © the deſign of the author was to ſhew, againſt 
the cardinals Baronius and Bellarmine, by what degrees the 
monarchy of the pope was formed, and the ſeveral oppo» 
fitions, which honeſt men made to the eſtabliſhing a power 
ſo contrary to the ſpirit of the goſpel, The cut or print, 
in the front of the book, gave greater offence to the Pa- 
piſts than all the reſt. Paul the Vth was repreſented in 
it, with the flattery and impious inſcriptions made for 
him by ſome good folks in /taly, who applied to him, 
what the Holy Ghoſt ſays of Jeſus Chrift himſelf, gave 
him the title of the mot InvinciBLe Mox ARCH if the 
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Chriſtian Commonwealth, the moſt ardent Defender of the 
PAPAL OMNIPOTENCE ; in ſhort, Vice-Gop s. is 
was a word newly invented to his honor. - Mornay du 
Pleſis made him ridiculous by a pleaſant remark, , By ad- 
ding the value of the numerical letters of the Latin words, 
which ſignify Paul V. Vice-God, he found the number 
666, which 1s the myſterious number of the beaſt in St. 
obn's Revelation.“ Hiſt. of Lewis XIII. book 2. This 
k was condemned by the faculty of Paris in a very 
poor way, which only . its diſperſion and credit. 

About this time alſo he publiſhed, an Exhortation to 
the Jews concerning the Mefſfiah, in which he applies a 
great deal of Hebrew learning very judiciouſly; and for 
this he was complimented by the elder Buxtorf. 

There are ſeveral other little things of his writing; 
but his capital work, and for which he has been moſt 
diſtinguiſhed, is his book ** Upon the Truth of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion,” in which he employs the weapons of 
reaſon and learning, with great force and ſkill, againſt 
Atheiſts, Epicureans, Heathens, Fews, Mahometans, and 
other infidels, as he tells us in his title. This book was 
dedicated to Henry IV. while he was king of Navarre 
only, in the year 1582, and the year after tranſlated by 


The Writer of a late Ironical New Defence of the Church of Rome, 
tes this high ſounding affair in the following ludicrous way, though 
ounding the fats upon approved writings of the church of Rome. 
The Jeſuits ſay to their diſciples (Reg. x. and x3.), that every one 
© of them mult wholly deny his own judgement, and reſolve, that if 
* this judge [the pope] ſhall ſay, that any thing is black, which ap- 
« pears to your eyes white, you mult ſay it is black too—becaule he is 
© infinite, omnipotent, and incomprehenſible,” and * hath (ſays the 
© bull of pope Pius V.) all power in heaven and earth, as having been 
* conſtituted prince over all nations and all kingdoms, with a pleni- 
© tude of power to root up, and to plant; to deſtroy, and to fave; to 
* raiſe up, and to pull down at his pleaſure.” Hence the pope is fre- 
uently ſtyled by the council of Lateran and by the canoniſts, DOMI- 
JS NOSTER DEUS Papa, i. e. Our Lord God, the Pope.“ 
Hence alſo, it hath been urged by Maſons, in the life of pope John 
IX. Epiſcopes Romanos ne peccata quidem fine laude committere, That 
the bithops of Rome cannot commit fin without praiſe.” The Dedica 
tion, therefore, of father Carafe to pope Paul V. prefixed to his The- 
ological Theſes, was much too modett, when he inſcribed, PAULO v. 
FICE-DEO, Chrifliane Reipublice Monarche 1xvicTisSIMO et Ponti- 
ciæ OMNIPOTENTLE e acerrimo: i.e. To Paul V. the Vice- 
God, the moſt invincible Monarch of the Chriſtian Commonwealth, and 
moſt zealous Aſſertor of the Papal Omnipotency. This diffident title 
was afterwards nearly copied by Benedictus a Benedictit, a Venctian, 
with a little addition, SUPREMO VICE-DEO, * To the Supreme Vice- 
God.“ See New Defence of the Church of Rome, p. 37. Mathews. 
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himſelf into Latin. As a Frenchman,” ſays he in his 


preface to the Reader, I have endeavoured to ſerve my 
« own country firſt; and as a Chriſtian, the univerſal 
« kingdom of Chri/t next.” Both the Dedication and 
Preface are fine pieces, in which one hardly knows, which 
to admire more—the Scholar, or the Chriſtian, Monſieur 
Baillet has obſerved with juſtneſs, that *, the Proteſtants 
of France had great reaſon to be proud of having ſuch a 
man as Mornay du Pleſſis of their party: A gentleman 
< who, beſides the nobleneſs of his birth, is diſtinguiſhed 
by many fine qualities both natural and acquired.“ His 
outſide indeed was excellent, but his greateſt honor (which 
Baillet did not obſerve) was within. 

In the year 1621, when Lewis XIII. made war upon the 
Proteſtants, he took away the government of Saumur 
from Mornay, who thereupon retired to his barony of /a 
Foreft in Poictou. Here he ſeems to have paſſed the re- 
mainder of his days. A little before his death, he diſcourfed 
much upon the vanity and tranſitorineſs of all world]! 
things; and, as St. Paul ſpeaks, that the faſhion of this 
world paſſeth away , nor did he forget to quote Pindar, who 


ſays, that © the life of a man is but a dream of a ſhadow.* 


He was ſent twice by the king of Navarre as his am- 
baſſador to Q. Elizabeth; to whom he was ſo acceptable, 
that ſhe writ a letter to him, upon his return, with her 
own hand; in which, among other things, ſhe told him, 
That never any gentleman had treated with her, in 
© whom ſhe took ſo much pleaſure, as in himſelf,” 

When he had made his will, for the peace of his family 
after him, he ſaid, ++ Now I am diſcharged from one of 
my chiefeſt cares; and, for the time to come, have 
© nothing elſe to look to but death.“ 

The miniſter of the goſpel, whom he retained, havin 
told him that he had happily employed his talents for the 
profit of the church, and the advancement of the kingdom 
of Ch:ift : „ Alas, (ſaid he) what was there of Mine in 
© the work ? Say not that it was I, but GOD by me.” 
Which he repeated again and again; and then added, in 
the words of the apoſtle, 1 Cor. xv. 10. I have laboured; 
yet not J, but the grace of God twhich is in me. 

Soon after, being laid upon his bed, he ſaid, ** There 
©« is 1 more juſt and reaſonable, than that the 
& creature ſhould obey his Creator.“ Then, lifting up 
his hands above his head, he cried, *©- Mercy, mercy, 
« mercy;” and ſaid, „He did fo in order to ſhew, that 
it was the ſole mercy of GOD he had recourſe to. 
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“ But who is it that ſhall bring an accuſation againſt the 
« elet of GOD? It is GOD. chat juſtifieth: So that 
neither life, nor death, nor things preſent, nor things to come, 
„ ſhall ever be able to ſeparate him y — the love of his Sa- 
„% mour.”” 4 

In the morning of the day he died, he prayed in Latin, 
ſaying, ** Lord, open thou my lips, and I will ſhew forth 
« thy praiſe, Lord, make me to know my fins, to weep 
“ for them, to deteſt them, and to have them in execra- 
© tion.” And this prayer he uttered twice. He then 
faid after the apoſtle, and with great emphaſis, ** 1/7 know 
that if our earthly houſe of this tabernacle be diſſolved, we 
*© have a building of God, a houſe not made with hands. At- 
ter which, being aſked, If he were not aſſured of ſharing 
in that eternal weight of glory ſpoken of by the apoſtle ? 
he anſwered, ** He was perfectly perſuaded of it, and was 
ſo by the demonſtration of the Holy Spirit, more pow- 
« "x more clear, and certain than any demonſtration 
of Euclid,” And on this occaſion he repeated the 
words in Greek, 1 Cor. ii. 4.—'Ev & rdf urig nai du- 
PRMEWG, 

In the afternoon he was heard to ſay to himſelf, in a 
broken manner, I fly, I fly to heaven: The angels 
« ny me into the boſom of my Saviour, I know that 
«© my Redeemer liveth, I ſhall fee him with theſe eyes, 
© theſe very eyes, hiſce ocults ;” 
words, again and again. 

As he became weaker and weaker, he was aſked from 
time to time, if he felt not in his ſoul the power of the 
Holy Spirit, ſealing to him the promiſes of GOD, and 
filling him with conſolation ? One of his anſwers to this 
queſtion was, Ves, indeed.” Another was, I am 
« aſſured of it.“ And a third was, «+ The love of GOD 
« is in my heart.” And thus, in the lively exerciſe of 
faith, this great man rendered up his ſoul to GOD; in 
November, 1623, and in almoſt the ſeventy-fourth year of 
his age. : 

His great and noble Work of The Truth of the 
Chriſtian Religion,” was tranſlated into Englifh, partly 
by Sir Philip Sidney, and partly by Mr. Arthur Golding. 
His “ Myſtery of Iniquity,”” hath alſo been tranſlated 
into our language, and, according to Maunſel, ſome other 
of his Writings. Thuanus ſpeaks of our Author with high 
commendation ; and the author of the Hiſtory of Lewis 
XIII. above-mentioned never mentions him without the 
epithets wiſe and good, | | 
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RALPH HOSPINIAN. 


ALPH HOSPINIAN, a learned Swiſs 

writer, who has done eminent ſervice to the Pro- 
teſtant cauſe, was born at Altorf, near Zurich, where 
his father was miniſter, on the ſeventh of November, 
1547, 

. e was ſent at ſeven years of age to begin his ſtudies at 
Zurich, under the direction of John Walphins, his uncle 
by his mother's ſide; and made a vaſt progreſs. Loſing 
his father in 1563, he found an affectionate patron, in his 
godfather Rodolphus Gualterus. 

He left Zurich in March, 1565, in order to viſit the 
other univerſities; and he ſpent ſome time in Marpurg 
and Heidelberg, He was afterwards recalled and received 
into the miniſtry in 1568, and the year after married a 
wife, by whom he had fourteen children: Nevertheleſs, 
when ſhe died in 1612, he married a ſecond. He had 
more ſuccels in this reſpect than falls to the ſhare of moſt 
men; for they were both good women, and made him 
"I happy. 

he ſame year alſo, 1569, he obtained the freedom of 
the city; and was made proviſor of the Abbey-ſchool in 
1571. Though his ſchool and his cure engroſſed ſo much 
of his time, he had yet the courage to undertake a noble 
work of vaſt extent: And that was an _—_ of the 
« Errors of Popery.” He conſidered, that the Papiſts, 
when defeated by the holy ſcriptures, had recourſe to tra- 
dition; were for ever boaſting of their antiquity, and de- 
ſpiſed the Proteſtants for being modern. To deprive them 
of this plea, oy 2 was determined to ſearch into the 
riſe and progreſs of the popiſh rites and ceremonies ; and 
to examine by what gradations the truth, which had been 
taught by Cbriſt and his apoſtles, had given way to inno- 
vations. The circumſtance, which firſt ſuggeſted this 
thought was, bis falling r 18 into converſation in 
a country ale-houſe with a landlord, who was fo lilly as 


to 1 that the monaſtic life came immediately from 
paradiſe, 


He 
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He could not complete his work, agreeably to the plan 
he had drawn out; but he publiſhed ſome conſiderable 
parts of it, as, 1. De Templis: Hoc eft, de origine, pro- 
greſſu, uſu, et abuſu Templorum, ac omnino rerum omnium 
ad Templa pertinentium, 1587, in folio. 2. De Monachis : 
Seu de origine & pregreſſu monachatus et ordinum a 
rum, 1586, in folio. 3. De Feftis Fudæorum et Ethnico- 
rum Hoc eft, de origine, progreſſu, ceremonits, et ritibus 
feftorum dierum Fulæorum, Græcorum, Romanorum, Tur- 
carum, et Indianorum, 1502, in folio. 4 Feſta Chriſtiane- 
rum, &c. 1593, in folio. 5. Hiſtoria Sacramentaria: Hoc 
et, libri quingue de Cænæ Dominica prima inſtitutione cjuſ- 
que vero uſu et abuſu in primeva eccleſia, necnon de origine, 
progreſſu, ceremoniis, et ritibus Miſſe, Ip e 1 
et aliarum pene infinitorum errorum, quibus Carne prima in- 
Ritutio horribiliter in 225 fore & profanata e/t, 1598, 
in folio. 6. Pars altera: De origine et progreſſu contro- 
verſiæ ſacramentarie de Cana Domini inter Lutheranos, 
Ubiquiftas, et Orthodoxos, quos Zuinglianos ſeu Calviniftas 
vacant, exorte ab anno 1517 uſque ad 1602 dedutta ; 1602, 
in folio. 

Theſe are all of them parts of his great work, which 
he. enlarged in ſucceeding editions, and added confuta- 
tions of the arguments of Bellarmin, Baronius, and Gretſer. 
What he publiſhed on the Euchariſt, and another work, 
entitled Concordia Diſcors, &c. printed in 1607, exaſpe- 
rated the Lutherans in a high degree; and they wrote 
againſt him very abuſively. He did not publiſh any an- 
ſwer, though he had almoſt finiſhed one, but turned his 
arms againſt the jeſuits; and publiſhed Hiftoria 8 g 
Hoc eft, de origine, regulis, conſlitutianibus, privilegiis, in- 
crementis, progreſſu, & propagatione ordinis Jeſuitarum. Item, 
de eorum dolis, fraudibus, impofluris, nefariis, facinoribus, 
cruentis conſiliis, faya guoque, ſeditioſa, et ſanguinolenta doc- 
trina, 1619, in folio, 

Theſe are his WoRKks; and they juftly gained him 
high reputation, as they did alſo good preferment. He 
was appointed archdeacon of Caroline- church in, 1588; 
and in 1594, miniſter of the Abbey-church, He was de- 
prived of his ſight for near a year by a cataract, yet con- 
tinued to preach as uſual, and was happily couched in 
September, 161 1 In 1623, being ſeventy-ſix years of age, 
he grew childiſh ; and ſo continued till his death, which 


happened on the eleventh of March, in the year 1626. 
The public entertained ſo high an opinion of his learning 
from his writings, that he was exhorted from all quarters 

to 
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to refute Baronius's Annals; and no one was thought to 
have greater abilities for the taſk. A new edition of his 


works was publiſhed at Geneva in 1681, in ſeven thin vo- 
lumes in folio. 


RICHARD STOCK, M. A. 


HIS laborious and ſucceſsful divine was born at 
York, where he received his ſchool education till 
about eighteen years of age, when he was admitted of St. 
Fobn's-college, in Cambridge, and in a little time after 
choſen ſcholar of that college. His ingenuity, induſtry, 
and proficiency in his ſtudies, ſoon recommended him 
to the notice of Dr. William Whitaker, then maſter of 
St. Fohn's-college, who gave him every proper encourage- 
ment. | 
He ſtudied with great applauſe, and took his bachelor 
and maſter of arts degree; when, refuſing the propoſal of 
a fellowſhip in S:dney-college, he left the univerſity ; but 
not before he had given evident figns of great ability, in 
being a maſter-builder in GOD's work, and of much 
wiſdom in winning ſouls to GOD. After ſome little 
time ſpent at Sir Edmund Cope's in Northamptenſhire, and 
at lady Lane's, at Burton on the Water in Glouceſterſhire, 
being chaplain to the latter, he came to London, where he 
was choſen lecturer of St. Auftin's in Watling-/treet : He 
was alſo employed to preach twice every Lord's _ at St, 
Mildred's Bread-ſireet, during the life of an elderly cler- 
gyman who had the charge of it. He then removed a 
little higher to Al/-ballows, as an aſſiſtant to. Mr. Ed- 
mund's who was aged and infirm, and continued to preach 
there with ſuch acceptance and ſucceſs, that, at Mr. Eqd- 
munds's deceaſe, the benefice was conferred on him, Which 
he held to the end of his days. Being ſettled, he married 

and had three daughters, 
Mr. Gatater, ſpeaking of Mr. Stock, ſays, he was a 
grave and reverend father in the Engliſh church, a faith- 
ful miniſter and ſervant of Jeſus Chrift, and a vigilant 
paſtor over his congregation. His life and converſa- 
tion, and conſtant labour in the work of the Lord 
were well known. through the whole city of London; 
© where 
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© where-he conſtantly continued the work of his miniſt 
© by the ſpace of about thirty years.“ His conftant cuſ- 
tom was to preach twice every Lord's day; and he took 
reat pains in catechiſing the younger people on the week 
| an and was indeed — indefatigable in the diſcharge 
of every part of his paſtoral office both public and private. 
And, in point of ſucceſs, as the apoſtle Paul ſaid of the 
Corinthians, You are the = of my apoſtleſbip, and my letters 
teſtimonial ; ſo might Mr. Stock, with the utmoſt truth 
and propriety, ſay of many 6f the people in London ; more 
people profeſſing themſelves to have been effectually called 
and converted under him, than almoſt any other miniſter 
of his day; and great numbers acknowledging themſelves 
to have been edited, built up, and made better by him; 
who are all the ſeals of his calling, and of Chriſt ſpeak- 
ing in him and by him, not merely with a verbal or ex- 
ternal call, but with letters of divine efficacy, and with 
the power of divine grace to their ſouls. 

One ſaith, IT hat theapoſtles were like fiſhermen, the ſue- 
ceeding miniſters like huntſmen. The apoſtles like fiſher- 
men that caught many at one draught ;. The ſucceeding 
miniſters like huntſmen, that with > and clamor, 


running up and down all day, (carc e one deer or 
hare e're night. And ſuch is the hard edition of man 
of GOD's fervants, that notwithſtanding the faithful and 
painful diſcharge of their duty, yet are enforced to com- 
lain with the prophet, Ho hath believed our report! and, 

have laboured in vain. Scarce able to produce, or in- 
ſtance in any one, of whom they can with ſome good 
2 of 2 preſume, that they have gained at 
caſt him unto GOD. But well might this happy Ser- 
vant of Chri/t, through GOD's bleſſing upon his labors, 
ſtand out and ſay, not of one or two, but of troops, in 
the words of the ſame prophet, Behold 1, and the children 
that God hath given me. And with the apoſtle, © Theſe 
have I begotten unto God by the goſpel of 7 — Chrift.” 

. © Yea more than that, (continues Mr. Clarke) many fa- 
mous lights in GOD's church, and faithful miniſters of 
his — do profeſs to have lighted their candles at his 
lamp; yea ſome of them to have received their firſt begin- 
nings, not of light only, but of ſpiritual life and grace 
(without which all light, be it never ſo great, is no light, 
but mere darkneſs) from his miniſtry. It is no ſmall honor 
tor a man to win, if it were but any one foul ; for to win 
a ſoul, is to win more than the whole world beſides is worth: 
But, what an honor then is it to be, not a winner of a ſoul, 

| but 
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put a winner of ſuch as prove winners of ſouls ; and fo 
y winning of ſome one immediately, to be a mediate 
winner of many others by him? They ſhall ſhine (faith 
he) as the heavens, that inſtruct; and they that convert 
others as the ſtars. And how gloriouſly then (ſuppoſe we) 
doth this bleſſed Man of GOD ſhine now in the kingdom 
of GOD, that was an inſtructor of thoſe that are in- 
ſtructors of others, that was a converter of thoſe that are 
converters of others themſelves |! : 

Many then did this worthy man (as the Holy Ghoſt 
ſaith of Jahn the Baptiſt) win unto GOD. Many he 
won, though all he could not, that was more than the 
apoſtle Paul was able to do. The Jeus oppoſed them, 
ſelves againſt his miniſtry, and blaſphemed, As xviii. 6. 
and 2 Theſ iii. 2. All men (faith he) have not faith; but 
yet many he won, and his deſire and endeavor (with the 
ſame apoſtle) was to win all, his own flock eſpecially, of 
whom he uſed to proteſt, “that it was more comfort to 
him to win one of them than twenty others.“ But ſome 
refractory ſpirits he met withal, (as what minitter doth 
not?) that would not be reclaimed ; that by their croſs- 
grained carriage and behavior, were as thorns in his 
eyes, and as goads in his ſides, and proved a vexation of 
heart to him continually. But againſt ſuch perſons, not 
only the duſt of the miniſter's feet, but the ſweat of his 
brow, and the tears of his eyes, and his ſtrength waſted 
amongſt them, and his ſpirits ſpent upon them, ſhall one 
day rife up in judgement againſt them, if it be not pre- 
vented by divine mercy. 

Though it is ſeldom ſeen, that much good is done by a 
miniſter whoſe heart and tongue do not correſpond, and 
whoſe lip and life do not agree ; yet as a man may be the 
means to fave the ſouls of others, but not his own; or, 
© may be (as St. Auſtin ſays) like a one gutter or a leaden 
pipe, that 2 water into a garden, yet receiveth 
* no benefit thereby itſelf ;* may preach to others, and 
not to himſelf; may convert others, but himſelf prove a 
caſtaway; ſo we can affirm, from the utmoſt degree of 
human certainty, that this was not the caſe of this trul 
pious laborer in GOD's vineyard. He was not one of thoſs 
that ſay and do not; but as he taught, ſo he performed ; 
his doctrine and practice went hand in hand. His actions, 
though filent, were nevertheleſs the counterpart of the 
iermons he preached from the pulpit. This ſweet har- 


mony of heait and life had a ſurpriſing influence for good 
; on 
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on many, who, at leaſt (as the world at large ever aims 
to do) could find little to find fault with or condemn. 

Two things (ſays a certain perſon) are neceſſary to 
make a complete man, integrity and judgement ; and though 
they meet but in few, yet there was a happy conjunction 
of them both in this great Man. This appears from the 
frequent application that many made to him, to be an 
overſeer of their laſt wills, and to adviſe them in the diſ- 
poſal of their eſtates: And alſo, that his brethren the 
clergy, as well as others, from all parts of the realm, 
had recourſe to him by letter or otherwiſe, as one more 
than ordinarily able to give them ſatisfaction in the ſolu- 
tion of theif doubts and difficulties. Theſe two then 
made him a complete man ; but there is ſomething more 
required to make a complete miniſter, viz. That he be 
able to ſpeak his mind fitly (for what uſe can there be of 
a mute meſſenger ?) and that he dare do it freely, (for of 
whom is courage and freedom of ſpeech more required 
than of GOD's meſſengers) ? Nor was Mr. Stock defec- 
tive in either. 

As for the former, he was well able, not only to ex- 
preſs, but to urge and preſs it alſo; not to confirm 
alone, but to commend alſo what he had delivered with 
clear method, ſound proof, fit phraſes, and variety of good 
literature ; that both the moſt learned might receive Gtis- 
faction from him, and the very ignorant and dull might 
alſo reap benefit by him, leaving ſuch a deep impreſſion in 
their hearts and minds, that they could not remain igno- 
rant, who heard him for any ſpace of time. In a word, 
in this kind, he was ſuch a perſon, as many ſtrove to 
imitate, but few attained to equal him. 

His prudence alſo appeared in his order of catechiſing 
the young perſons of his pariſh, by examining them apart; 
the young men on one day, and the maids on another. 
Thoſe that made the greateſt progreſs firſt, in the preſence 
of the more ignorant and dull; and the latter apart by 
themſelves, when the former were departed ; that ſo they 
might reap what fruit they could by hearing the others, 
— yet might receive no diſcouragement by being heard 
of them. 

Neither was his pious diligence and care leſs ſeen in 
the religious inſtruction and education of thoſe that were 
under his private charge, as children and ſervants, for 
whom his care was greater to provide for their ſouls than 
their bodies, for their ſpiritual than for their temporal 
eſtate (though he'neglected not the latter) by bringing them 
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up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. In a word, 
it would require a volume, to write of all. the gifts, 
graces and praiſe-worthy qualities of this eminent ſervant 
of Chrift, 

In his public miniſtry, his uſual manner was, occa- 
ſionally, to quote the * of many of the fathers ; 
which ſome taking exceptions at, he thus apologized 
for himſelf, ** If any (ſaid he) take exceptions at my 
5 alledging of fathers (as ſome have taken offence at my 
«* uſing of reaſons to confirm the doctrine, but with very 
“little reaſon as I ſuppoſe), I muſt pray them, to give 
© me leave to uſe them, till I can ſee that unlawfulneſs 
« which they affirm to be in the practice, and to cenſure 
“ me in charity for the uſe of them, as I do them for not 
« uſing them. I will look as well to my heart in the 
* uſe of them, as God ſhall enable me; and when 1 ſhall 
„ ſee the hurt of them, I will endeavour as much to 


C avoid them. In the mean time I will make as much 


«© uſe as I can of them, to edify the church of God.“ 

In his younger days being called to preach at St. Paul's 
Croſs, he dealt pretty plainly and freely in taxing ſome 
abuſes in the city in unequal ratings, by which the 
meaner ſort were overburdened, whilſt the rich and great 
ones eſcaped with more eaſe, This gave great offence to 
many of them, who checked him as over rath for dealing in 
ſuch matters, calling him a green- head: But in his latter 
days being called to preach at the lord-mayor's election, 
he fell again upon the ſame ſubject, and told them a 
gray-head ſpake now what a gpeen-head had done before, 

. theſe and ſuch like employments, public and 
private, he ſpent his time: He ſpent his ſtrength like 
a torch or taper, waſting and conſuming himſelf for the 
profit and benefit of others; having his work with GON 
then, and his reward for it from GOD afterwards, © And 
it was for the ſake of theſe employments principally, that 
he defired recovery of health and ſtrength; In the per- 
formance of which, through great earneſtneſs, he often 
ſtrained himſelf, even in the midſt of his infirmity and weak» 
neſs, to the evident increaſe of both. Mhat is the fin (ſaith 
Hezetiab, when he was promiſed recovery) that I ſhall go 
up to the houſe of the Lord? as defiring continuance of lite, 
and recovery of health, for no one end more than. that. 
And it was from the ſame motive, that this good man 
was deſirous of recovery, that he likewiſe might again 
repair to the houſe of GOD, and that he might return 
to GOQD's work again, 
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To which purpoſe, the very laſt Lord's day before 


his deceaſe, having after many relapſes recovered a little 
ſtrength, he made ſhift to get out to a neighboring 
congregation, there to join with GOD's people in 
public performance of ſuch ſolemn ſervice of GOD, 
as that day is uſually ſpent and employed in. And 
having held out with them to the end, in both parts 
of the day, he rejoiced exceedingly, that he was able 
ſo to do; the rather, becauſe he thereby conceived ſome 
good hope, that he ſhould be ſtrong enough, ere long, 
to return to his wonted work and employment again: 
But the Lord ſaw it better (for his will appears by his 
work) to put an end to his inceflant labors here, and 
to tranſlate him to the place of his endleſs reſt, upon the 
twentieth day of April, 1626, having been preacher at 
Allhallows, Breadſircet, during the ſpace of thirty-two 
ears; where he was an example to his people in word, 
in converſation, in charity, in ſpirit, in faith, in purity. 
But, as one ſaith, © An exact face is ſeldom drawn but 
* with muchdiſadvantage; ſoneither is his character; there- 
fore we may well conclude, as one doth of Ba/il, There 
wanted but his own tongue to ſpeak of his worth.” 


RICHARD ROTHWEL. 


ICHARD ROTHWEL was born in Lancaſhire, 
at or near Bolton in the Moors, about the year 1563. 
is education was in the ſchools, and afterwards in _ 
bridge ; in the one he attained to an exact knowledge of 
the tongues (eſpecially Greet, and Hebrew, wherein he was 
A rite) and in the other of the arts; fo that he became 
a ſkilful linguiſt, ſubtile diſputant, copious orator, and 
of a deep inſight into all kinds of knowledge, human or 
divine. 
© In this firſt courſe of his ſtudies (ſays Mr. Clark, 
or rather Gower, after his manner, from whom we take 
molt of this article) appeared preſently to his obſervers 
the buds and blotſſoms of that fame which after he at- 
tained, for he had a prompt wit, a quick apprehenſion, 
a clear underſtanding, a ſound judgement, a ready ſpeech, 
and a ſtrong memory; all theſe ſeldom meet in one — 
8 5 - © put 
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but did in him very eminently, and were improved by 
diligent ſtudy, which (out of a defire of learning and know- 
ledge) he continued to the laſt without ceaſing. 

His conſtitution of body, and moral endowments of 
mind, were great props and ſupporters to his intellectual 
habits. Virtue becomes more acceptable from a handſome 
perſon: This is not the ordinary lot of ſcholars ; he was 
tall, well ſet, of great ſtrength of body and activity, of a 
ſtern countenance, of invincible courage, of approved 
valour, and of a very goodly and majeſtic preſence : 
Grief nor any miſery could ever break him, but joy would 
preſently melt him into tears. He was of a generous ſpirit 
and deportment, yet withal very humble and courteous g 
his language was ſententious and proverbial. I have heard 
many others fay, what I muſt needs ſay myſelf, I never 
came to him, but I went tke more learned from him. He 
had a great dexterity in communicating his mind to ano- 
ther, and ſpeaking to his underſtanding. GOD gave him 
a great inlet into the hearts of men. 

He ſpent many years in the univerſity before he en- 
tered into the miniſtry; he was ordained preſbyter by 
Dr. Whitgift, then archbiſhop of Canterbury, who forbade 
him meddling with the interpretation of Moſes's types, the 
books of Canticles, Daniel, and the Revelation; which as he 
then thought himſelf, as the biſhop did, were not fo uſe- 
ful for him to ſtudy as ſome other ſcriptures. 

But, alas! all theſe natural diſpoſitions, intellectual 
habits, perſonal deportments, were but as ſo many wea- 
pons in the hands of a madman: Judge how able by theſe he 
was to reſiſt the truth; for he remained ſome years without 
any change of heart, or ſenſible work of grace upon his 
ſoul, but preached learnedly, as they called it, and lived 
vainly ; abhorring debauchery, and debauched compani- 
nions, through the height of his ſpirit, but gave himſelf 
to hunting, E ſhooting, more than became a mi- 
niſter of the goſpel; and ſometimes he would ſwear faith 
and troth, and in his paſſion, greater blaſphemies. 

I have heard him tell, that there were two knights in 
Lancaſhire falling out, and great feud betwixt them; that 
the one had a very good _ with ſtore of deer ; that the 
other had excellent good fiſh-ponds and ſtore of fiſh : He 
robbed the park of the one, and preſented what he got to 
the other : And the fiſh-ponds of the other, and preſented 
the fiſh to his adverſary. Thus he pleaſed himſelf in the 
days of his vanity, with ſuch kind of follies; in doing 
this one night, the keeper met with him, his dog _—_ 
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killed a buck : At the fall of the buck the keeper came in 
with his faulchion and ſtaff, and met Mr. Rathwel, who 
had a ſtaff alſo; they fell from words to blows ; he got the 
keeper down, bound him by the thumbs, and drew him 
up to his full height, that he could but touch the ground 
with his toes, and ſo left him tied to a tree till next morn- 
ing, when others found him and looſed him. | 

Atlength it pleaſed GOD, who ſeparated him from his 
mother's womb, as he did St. Paul, and called him by his 

race, to reveal his Son in him. Which becauſe it was 
— and he himſelf afterwards proved the converſion 
of ſo many, I ſhall ſet it down as I remember I have heard 
him ſpeak it. He was playing at bowls amongſt ſome 
Papiſts and vain gentlemen upon Saturday, ſomewhere 
about NRochdale in Lancaſhire ; there comes into the green 
to him one Mr. Midgley, a grave and godly minifter of 
Rochdale, whoſe 2 is great in the goſpel, though far 
inferior to Mr. Rothwel in parts and learning; he took 
him aſide and fell into a large commendation of him, at 
length told him, what pity it was that ſuch a man as he 
ſhould be a companion for Papiſts, and that upon a Sa- 
turday, when he ſhould be preparing for the Lord's-day, 
Mr. Rothwel lighted his words, and checked him for his 
meddling. This good old man left him, went home, and 
prayed privately for him; Mr. Rothawel, when he was re- 
tired from that company, could not reſt, Mr. Midgley's 
words had ſtruck ſo deep in his thoughts. 

The next day he went to Rochdale church to hear Mr. 
Mideley, where it pleaſed GOD ſo to bleſs that ordinance, 
that Mr. Rothwel was by the ſermon brought home to 
Chrift, He came after ſermon to Mr. Midgley, thanked 
bim for his reproof, and beſought his direction and pray- 
ers, for he was in a miſerable condition of nature; and 
under the ſpirit of bondage he lay for a time, till after- 
wards, and by Mr. Midgley's hands alſo, he received the 
ſpirit of adoption, wherewith he was ſo ſcaled, that he 
never loſt his aſſurance to his dying day. 

Though he was a man ſubject to many temptations, the 
devil aſſaulting him very much, yet GOD was mightily 
with him, that out of his own experience he was able to 
comfort many. He eſteemed and counted Mr, Midgley 
ever afterwards for his ſpiritual father. This makes me 
think upon Auguſtine's ſpeech to GOD when he came to 
hear Ambroſe preach, © I did not come hither as a doctor, 
© or teacher, but upon another account, I was brought by 
© thee as an ignorant perſon to him, that I might be * 

© him 


* 


© fim to thee as one endued with knowledge.“ So did the 
Lord, by Mr. Midgley's plain kind of teaching, put forth 
the evidence of his Spirit upon this mighty and learned 
Rabbi. Conſequent upon this change, he diſpoſed of his 
temporal eſtate amongſt his friends, and lived of the goſ- 
pel, 1 Cor. ix. 11, 14. 

He was made chaplain to a regiment under the earl of 
Eſſex in Ireland, in which capacity he was exceedingly 
uſeful. His preaching run evidently in another manner 
than formerly, opening the depths of Satan, and deceitful- 
neſs of the heart, ſo that he was called the rough-hewer. 
He had the power of God went with his miniſtry, when 
he preached the law to make men tremble, yea ſometimes 
to cry out in the church: And when he preached the goſ- 
pel, he was another Barnabas, and had great ſkill in com- 
forting afflicted conſciences. 

He ſtudied now the controverſies between the conform- 
iſts and the non-conformiſts: And had ſuch an appre- 
henſion of perſecution, that he would neither marry nor 
receive a benefice, though he had the offer of ſeveral ; 
but contented himſelf in being lecturer at a chapel in 
Lancaſhire, and domeſtic chaplain to the earl of Devon- 
ſhire. A very common expreſſion of his was, Perſecu- 
«tion is a pledge of future happineſs.” 

At length he came to ſpend moſt part of his time in 
the biſhopric of Durham, by means of an honorable lady, 
the lady Bowes, afterwards the lady Darcy in the North. 
She gave about one hundred pounds per annum to maintain 
preachers where there were none, nor any means for them. 
She would lay out all her intereſt to get them, and then 
ſhe would diſpoſe of them where there needed, in the North, 
or in the Peat in Derbyſhire, or other places, and allow 
them penſions. Sir William Bowes her huſband dying, 
his funerals were kept at Barnard”s-caſtle, where he had 
ſome eſtate : Mr. Dike (father of the writers of that name) 
was then her houſhold chaplain, and went into the North 
to that funeral ; at his return he repreſented the ſtate of 
the people deſtitute of a miniſter to this lady, who would 
have ſent him thither; but he told her he durſt not venture 
on ſo ſurly a people, but commended Mr. Rathwel to her. 
She ſent to him, then at the earl of Devonſhire's houſe, 
and proffered him this employment; his anſwer was, He 
would go thither, and if the people called him, he would 
then accept of her motion.“ a 
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At his firſt day's labor they all deſired him; He re- 
turned to the lady, and told her, he would go; ſhe replied, 
though for their ſakes ſhe was glad, yet ſhe was afraid to 
ſend him. Underſtanding that they were of a fierce diſ- 
poſition, and having never heard ihe goſpel, they might 
deal unkindly with him; he anſwered, “ Madam, if I 
„ thought I ſhould never meet the devil there, I would 
„ never go: He and I have been at odds in other places 
< and I hope we ſhall not agree there.” The lady allowed 
him forty pounds per annum; and ſuch as GOD wrought 
upon by his miniſtry, contributed to him; but he would 
not have a penny from any other. 

: There was once collected in his abſence, thirty pounds 
by Sir Talbot Bowes, who lived there, from the people; 
but when he returned and knew it, he cauſed it to be re- 
ſtored to the parties that gave it, and told them, he ſought 
de them, not theirs,” 

At his firſt entrance he had great oppoſitions, and ſome- 
times was way-laid to take away his life, but he overcame 
all with ſuch patience and courage, that his greateſt ene- 
mies were afraid of him; and he preached few ſermons, 
but it was belicved he gained ſome ſouls, 

His manner was to ſpend the forenoon at his ſtudies, and 
the afternoon in going through his pariſh, and conferring 
with his people; in which he excelled, and thereby gaine 
much upon them; and within four years he had fo many 
judicious and experimental Chriſtians, that people came 
from London, York, Richmond, Newcaſile, and many other 
places, to ſee the order of his congregation. He after- 
wards went to Mansfield in Nottinghamſhire, where he con- 
tinued to his death. | 

About a day or two before his death, he had ſome light- 
ening of his diforder, and he ſat up in his chair, and diſ- 
courſed freely, chearfully and heavenly, all that and the next 
day. Some ſent to enquire how he did; he anſwered, I am 
«© well, and ſhall be well ſhortly ;*” and whiſpering to a 
friend, he ſaid, Do you know my meaning—I ſhall be 
* with Chrift ere long; but do not tell them ſo.” He 
He cauſed that friend to repeat a ſermon juſt preached in 
his pariſh church ; after which, with tears in his eyes, 
he laid his hands on that perſon's head, and lifted up his 
eyes to heaven, and with a ſhort prayer bleſſed him. The 
next day, the pangs of death came on. Many of his 
friends were aſſembled; and one was praying for him» 
After prayer (ſays Mr. Stanley Gower) I ſpoke to voy : 

He 
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He turned about his head, took me by the hand, and 
bade me pray, pray. I deſired a reverend miniſter to 
« go to prayer again.“ Mr. Rothwel ſaid, Pray you, 
« pray you.” I did ſo. After that he ſmiled ;* Now 
„ (fays he), I am well: Happy is he that hath not howed 
ca knee to Baal. He bade us ſing Pſalm exx. He ſung 
* awhile, but, in the ſinging of the Pſalm, his ſoul took 
© its flight above, to ſing the Redeemer's praiſe more per- 
« fectly in the manſions of bliſs, which happened in the 
«© year 1627, and in the ſixty- fourth year of his age. 
Thus departed this honeſt Puritan : We know of no 
WRITINos left behind him; and indeed he ſeems to have 
confined himſelf entirely to the office of preaching, and 
to the ſervice of his own day and generation, 


GEORGE CARLETON, D. D. 
BISHOP or CHICHESTER, 


HIS very learned biſhop, ſon of Guy, ſecond ſon 

of Thomas Carlton, of Carlton-hall in Cumberland, 

was born at Norham in Northumberland, in the year 1559 
his father heing then governor of that important cake. 
By the care of Bernard Gilpin, ſtyled * the Northern Apoſ- 
© tle, he was educated in grammar learning; and, when 
fit for the univerſity, ſent by the fame excellent patron to 
Edmund-hall, in Oxford, in the beginning of the year 1576, 
and by his liberal hand encouraged and chiefly maintained 
in his ſtudies, On the twelfth of February, 1580, he took 
his degree of bachelor of arts; upon which occaſion, he 
exceeded all that performed their exercifes, at that time, 
The ſame year, namely 1580, he was elected probationer 
fellow of Merton-callege, and remained in that ſociety about 
five years before he proceeded in his faculty, not taking 
the | arg of maſter of arts, till June 14, 1585, While 
he remained in that college, he was eſteemed a great ora» 
tor and poet; and, in proceſs of time, became a better 
diſputant in divinity, than he had before been in mg 
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phy. What preferments he had, is not mentioned any 
where; nor doth it appear that he was poſſeſſed of any dig- 
nity in the church, till he became a biſhop. 

After having continued many years in the univerſity, 
and taken the degree of bachelor in divinity, May 16, 
1594, and that of doctor, December 1, 1613, he was ad- 
vanced to the biſhopric of Landaff; to which he was elect- 
ed, December 23, 1617, confirmed, July 11, 1618, and 
conſecrated at Lambeth, the next day. The ſame year he 
was ſent, by K. — I. with three other Zul divines, 
— J. Hall, afterwards biſhop of Exeter, and then of 

orwich ; J. Davenant, afterwards biſhop of Sarum ; and 
S. Ward, maſter of Sidney-college, Cambridge,) and from 
Scotland, to the ſynod of Dort * ; where he ſtood up in fa- 
vor of epiſcopacy: For it was aſſerted in that ſynod, 
© That the miniſters of the word of God, in what place 
© ſoever ſettled, have the ſame advantage of character, the 
* ſame juriſdition and authority, in regard they are all 
© equally miniſters of Chri/?, the only univerſal biſhop, 
© and head of the church ;* in oppoſition to this, biſhop 
Carleton made the following proteſtation. That 
« whereas in the Confeſſion [I. e. the Belgic Confeſſion at 
% Dort] there was inſerted a ſtrange conceit of the parity 
« of miniſters to be inſtituted by Chriſt, I declare our 
« diſſent utterly in that point. I ſhewed, that by Chriſt 
« a parity was never inflituted in the church: That he 
% ordained twelve apoſtles, as alſo ſeventy diſciples : 
That the authority of the twelve was above the other: 
“% That the church preſerved this order, left by our Sa- 
« yiour: And therefore, when the extraordinary power 
* of the apoſtles ceaſed, yet this ordinary authority con- 
* tinued in biſhops, who ſucceeded them, who were by 
« apoſtles left in the government of the church, to or- 
4 dain miniſters, and to ſee, that they, who were ſo or- 
« dained, ſhould preach no other do eins: That in an 


* The members of this SYNop (ſays a late writer) formed a conſtel- 
lation of the beſt and moſt learned Theologians, that had ever met in 
council ſince the diſperſion of the apoſtles ; unleſs we except the impe- 
rial convocation at Nice, in the fourth century. Read but the names 
of Heinſiut, Lydias, Hommius, Vottius, Bifterfield, Triglandius, Bojer- 
mannus, Sibelius, Gomarus, Polyander, Thyſius, M alæus, Scultetus, Al- 
tingius, Deodatus, Carleton, Davenant, Hall; excluſively of the many 
other firſt-rate worthies, who conſtituted and adorned this commema- 
rable aſſembly ; and doubt, if you can, whether the ſun could ſhine on 
« living collection of more exalted piety and ſtupendous erudition. 
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& inferior degree the miniſters, who were governed by bi- 
e ſhops, ſucceeded the ſeventy diſciples : That this order 
« hath been maintained in the church from the times of 
e the apoſtles, And herein I appealed to the judgment 
« of antiquity, and to the judgment of any learned men 
« now living; and craved him herein to be ſatisfied, if 
« any man of learning could ſpeak to the contrary. (M 
„Lord of Saliſbury | Davenant] is my witneſs; and ſo 
« are all the reſt of our company, who ſpake alſo in the 
„ ſame cauſe, To this there was no anſwer made b 
„% ANY. Whereupon, we conceived that they yielded to 
te the truth of the proteſtation.— And ſomewhat I can ſay 
* of my own knowledge; for I had conference with di- 
6 vers of the beſt learned in that ſynod, I told them, 
« that the cauſe of all their troubles [viz. of all the diſ- 
&« ſentions occaſioned and fomented at that time in the 
„Dutch church by the Arminians] was this, that they had 
not biſhops among them; who, by their authority, 
66 —_ redreſs turbulent ſpirits that broached novelties, 

— Their anſwer was, that they did much honour and 
* reverence the good order and diſcipline of the church 
6 of England; and, with all their hearts, would be glad 
* to have it eſtabliſhed among them; but that could not 
« be hoped for, in their ſtate, [i. e. being republican, it 
“ could not admit of epiſcopacy.] Their hope was, 
„ that, ſeeing they could not do what they deſired, God 
% would be merciful to them, if they did what they could. 
«© This was their anſwer.““ 

At this learned biſhop's return to England, the States 
ſent a letter to K. James, wherein they highly extolled 
him, and the reſt of the divines, for their virtue, learn» 
ing, piety, and ardent deſire of peace. In Theglogis porro 
utriuſque Regni veſtri omnibus, & ſingulis, quorum agmen 
ducit vere Reverendiſſimus Dominus Georgius Landavenſis 
Epiſcopus, imago, atque expreſſa virtutis effigies ; eam erudi- 
tionem, pietatem, pacis ſtudium, cumque zelum deprehendimus, 
ut, cum ipſius beneficit cauſa Majeſtati Tue multum debramus 
magna pars ipſius beneficit nobis videatur, [g. debeatur] quod 
ii ad nos miſſi ſint. 

He likewiſe behaved ſo well in every reſpect, ſo much 
to the credit of our nation; that after he came home, he 
was, upon the tranſlation of Dr. Harſnet to Norwich, 


* We would refer our learned Readers, for the opinions of the mol} 
re ſpectable foreign divines upon this ſubjeR, to SPAXHEIM's Miſcel|, 
Cacr. Antiq. Lib. viii. Animadv. 18. : 
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elected to ſucceed him in the ſee of Chicheſter, September 8, 
1619, and confirmed the twentieth of the ſame month. 
Having at length arrived to the age of fixty-nine, he de- 
parted this life in May, 1628, — was buried the twenty- 
ſeventh of that month, in the choir of his cathedral 
church at Chichefter, near the communion table. 

He was a perſon of ſolid judgement, and of various read- 
ing; well verſed in the fathers and ſchoolmen ; wanting 
nothing that could render him a complete divine. But 
withal, he was a ſtrenuous opponent to the Papiſts, a 
ſteady, conſiſtent, Calviniſt. I loved him (ſays Mr. 
* Camden), for his excellent proficiency in divinity, and 
© other polite parts of learning.“ A valuable character, 
and from a valuable man! Laudatus a laudato vir. Dr. 
Fuller obſerves, © That his good affections appear in his 
© treatiſe, entitled, A thankful Remembrance of God's 
Mercy; ſolid judgement in his Examination of Sir Chriſ- 
* topher Heydon's book; and clear invention in other Ju- 
« venile Exerciſes.” 

His W&rITINGs are as follow: I. Heroici ehara@erer, 
ad illufiriff. equitem Henricum Nevillum ; 1. e. Heroic Cha- 
racters, addreſſed to Sir Henry Newil. Oxon. 1603, 4to. 
Several of his Latin Verſes are alſo in the Univerſity- book 
of Verſes made on the Death of Sir Philip Sidney, in 
Bodleiomnema, and in other Books. II. Tithes examined, 
and proved to be due to the Clergy by a Divine Right, 
Lond. 1606, and 1611, 4to. III. Juriſdiction Regal, 
Epiſcopal, Papal : Therein is declared how the Pope hath 
intruded upon the Juriſdiftion of temporal Princes, and 
of the Church, &c. Lond. 1610, 4to. IV. Conſenſus 
Eecleſiæ Catholice contra Tridentinos, de Scripturis, Eccleſia, 
Fide, & Gratia, &c. i. e. The Conſent of the Univerſal 
Church againſt the Council of Trent, on the Scriptures, 
the Church, Faith, Grace, &c. Lond. 1613, 8vo. de- 
dicated to the Members of Merton-college. V. A thank- 
ful Remembrance of God's Mercy : In an hiſtorical Col- 
lection of the great and merciful Deliverances of. the 
Church and State of England, ſince the Goſpel began 
here to flouriſh, from the beginning of Q. Elizabeth. 
Lond. 1614. The third Edition came out in 1627; and 
the fourth, in 1630. It contains, a thankful Enumera- 
tion of the ſeveral Deliverances of this Church and State, 
from the cruel Plots of the Papiſts; from the beginning 
of Q. Elizabeth's reign to the Powder Treaſon, in 1605. 
The hiftorieal Part is chiefly extracted from Camden's An- 
nals of Q. Elizabeth: And the Book is adorned, at the 
beginning 
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beginning of each Chapter, with Figures engraved in 
Copper, repreſenting the moſt material Things contained 
in the enſuing Detcription, VI. Short DireQion to 
know the true Church. Lond. 1615, &c. 12mo. VII. 
Oration made at the Hague before the Prince of Orange, 
and the Aſſembly of the High and Mighty Lords, the 
States General. Lond. 1619, in one ſheet and a half, 4to. 
VIII. Afrologimania: The Madneſs of Aſtrologers, or, 
An Examination of Sir Chriſtopher Heydon's Book, en- 
titled, A Defence of judiciary Aſtrology. Written about 
the year 1604, and abliſhed at Londen, 1624, 4to. By 
Thomas Vicars, B. D. who had married the Author's 
daughter. It was reprinted at London, 1651. IX. Exa- 
mination of thoſe Things, wherein the Author of the late 
Appeal [ Montague] holdeth the Doctrine of Pelagians and 
Arminians, to be the Doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land. Lond. 1626, and 1636, 4to. X. A joint Atteſta- 
tion avowing that the Diſcipline of the Church of Eng- 
land was not impeached by the Synod of Dort. Lond. 
1626, 4to. XI. Vita Bernardi Gilpini, viri ſane. fa- 
magque = Anglos aguilonares celeberrimi. Lond. 1628, 4to. | 
inſerted in Dr. V. Bates's Collection of Lives. Lond. 

1681, 4to. It was alſo publiſhed in Zng/ih, under this 
title, The Life of Bernard Gilpin, a man moſt holy and * 
renowned among the Northern Engliſh. Lond. 1629, 4to. * 
and 1636, &vo. XII. Teſtimony concerning the Preſby- 
terian Diſcipline in the Low Countries and Epiſcopal Go- 
vernment in England. Printed ſeveral times in 4to. and 8vo. 
and at London in particular, in 1642, in one ſheet. XIII. 
Latin Letter to Mr, Camden, containing ſome Notes and 
Obſervations on his Britannia. Printed by Dr. T. Smith, 
amongſt Camdeni Epiſtale. No. 80. Several Sermons. 
XIV. He had alſo a hand in the Dutch Annotations, and 
the New Tranſlation of the Bible, undertaken by order 
of the ſynod of Dort, but not. completed and publiſhed 
till 1637.“ 6 
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JOHN PRESTON, p. P. 


I Is learned and excellent divine deſcended of the 
antient family of the Preſtons, of Preſton, in Lan- 
taſhire, was born at Heyford, in Northamptonſhire, in the 
year 1587. He received the firſt rudiments of his educa- 
tion-at the free-ſchool in Northampton; but, in order to 
be better inſtructed in Greet, he was afterwards ſent to a 
ſchool in Bedfordſhire. At the age of ſeventeen, he was 
admitted of Ung's-college, Cambridge ; where, according 
to the complexion of that college at that time, he learnt 
muſic : But he ſoon removed to Queen a- college, under the 
care of Oliver Bowles, who was a pious and learned man, 
and reputed a very able tutor: Under his tuition he be- 
came a hard ſtudent in philoſophy and polite literature, 
He ſtudied almoſt every thing, and even judicial aſtro- 
logy, and the planetary nature and power of herbs and 
plants, and attained to ſuch a knowledge in ſimples, and 
compounding of medicines, that it uſed to be ſaid, If he 
had failed in divinity, he might have been another Butler, 
who was an eminent phyſician of that age. He enter- 
tained great hopes of raiſing himſelf in the ſtate; looking 
upon the ſtudy of divinity, as a kind of honeſt, but filly 
unmeaning ſtudy in itſelf, and much below the conſidera- 
tion of a great mind: But the Lord fruſtrated all his 
attempts to get into the line of promotion in the ſtate, 
and at length providentially brought him to hear a ſer- 
mon preached by Mr. Cotten, fellow of Emmanuel-college, 
His reflections on this diſcourſe made impreſſions on him 
ſo happy and abiding, as to cure his thirſt after eourt- 
preferment, and bring him into the miniſtry of the goſpel ; 
a profeſſion which he had before not a little deſpiſed. 

In 1609, that is, five years after his firſt admiſſion into the 
univerſity, and the twenty- ſecond of his age; on account 
of his extraordinary learning and parts, he was patronized 
by the biſhop of Ih, and admitted fellow of his own col- 
lege. He was a good logician and able diſputant, and 
had a principal part allotted him in the diſputations at 
the commencement before K. James I. The king was 
ſo well pleaſed, and particularly with Prefon, that -r — 
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ſol ved ſoon to pay Cambridge a ſecond viſit, which proved 
an opening at court for Preſton, if he had now been wil- 
ling; and many great people put him in mind of it, and 
promiſed him their affiftance, Sir Fulke Greville, after- 
wards lord Brook, was ſo much pleaſed with him, that, 
after other demonſtrations of regard, he ſettled fifty pounds 
a year upon him, and was his friend while he lived, 

Prefton's conduct, in not eagerly improving this op- 

portunity of the royal favor, became matter of ſpecula- 
tion. He was naturally reſerved, ſo that few knew what 
a change Mr. Cotton's ſermon had wrought, reſpecting his 
views in life : Some attributed it to his modeſty, ſome to 
a degree of melancholy, and others to the attention and 
delight he took in his pupils, who now began to come 
from all parts; but certain politicians were perſuaded, 
that it was from ſome inclination to Puritaniſm (a name 
not favorable to the views of court-intereſt); for “it could 
not be (ſaid they) that he ſhould let fo fair an oppor- 
* tunity ſlip, if he had not ſomething elſe in view.“ Mr, 
Preſton had indeed the _ of kings in view, and his 
glory; and _— found the treaſure in the field of the 
goſpel, he wiſely fold all things that ſtood in competition 
with its purchaſe. He preferred ſpiritual, heavenly, and 
eternal riches and honor, to all that the world calls great 
and good, This act of crucifixion to the world was in- 
terpreted much in his _ good men; and he was 
further confirmed in their good opinion, from a circum- 
ſtance, that happened upon the king's ſecond viſit to 
Cambridge. 
It was open to entertain his majeſty with a comedy ; 
and one of Mr. Pre/ton's pupils was nominated to ſupport 
a female character, being a fair modeſt young gentleman ; 
and leave was requeſted of Mr, Preſtan for that 9 
But he anſwered, © I do not like the motion; I cannot 
«© believe his friends intended he ſhould be a player, and 
tte therefore I beg to be excuſed.” This inſtance of care 
and fidelity to his pupil, raiſed his reputation to ſuch a 
pitch, that he was thought the fitteſt tutor in the univer- 
ſity; and many great men had an eye to him fot their 
ſons and relations, 

There is an obſervation, which was true in Mr. Preſton, 
that there is uſually no moderation in men of great parts, 
Mr. Preſton in his youth would not fleep, but laid the 
bed-clothes upon him in ſuch a manner that they ſhould 
fall off, that the cold might wake him ; but now, through 
the many labors public and private, the many _ — 
1 ot 
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lotted for ſtudy, and the great attention he paid to the 
youth committed to his care, he could not ſleep; but, 
about midnight, he ſtill awoke and flept no more. He 
applied to Dr. Butler, of Clare-hall, the oracle in phyſic, 
who, after aſking him ſome queſtions, adviſed him to 
ſmoke tobacco. r. Pre/ton, ſuppoſing him in jeſt, took 
no notice of his preſcription ; till his want of reſt, which 
continued, incapacitated him for ſtudy and labor; he then 
waited on the doctor again, who ſtill urged the ſmoking 
of tobacco. Mr. Pre/ton, perceiving the doctor to be 
ſerious in his advice, immediately began to ſmoke, and 
ſoon found, that the hot fume of the tobacco drew away 
thoſe crudities from the mouth of the ſtomach, that hin- 
dered concoction of his meat: The removal of theſe ob- 
ſtructions occaſioned ſleep, and ſo reſtored him to reſt and 
ſtrength. 

Mr. Prefton, having taken orders, and become a cele- 
brated preacher, came in courſe to be dean and catechiſt, 
which he reſolved to improve by going through a body of 
divinity, with the view of being a guide to the ſcholars 
in their ſtudy of that ſcience. He was unwilling they 
ſhould ſtudy, as he had done, the ſchoolmen firſt, and 
then the modern writers ; but firſt, that they ſhould read 
ſyſtems in divinity, and ſettle their opinions and judge- 
ments, and then read the fathers, ſchoolmen, and the like, 
He had not proceeded far in his lectures, before ſome 
townſpeople, paſting by, ſtepped in, and, reporting the 
nature and manner of his lecturing, many of the townſ- 
people attended, and alſo ſeveral ſcholars from other col- 
leges; ſo that the outward chapel would be often full, 
before the fellows came. There had indeed been other 
deans and catechiſts before Mr. Preſton, but no ſuch 
crowding : Therefore ſome, moved with ary com- 
plained to the vice- chancellor, that at this unuſual kind 
of catechiſing not only ſcholars and townſmen mingled, 
but other colleges alſo intruded ; ſo that the fellows could 
not get through the crowd, into the chapel to their 
places ;—that it was not ſafe for any man to be thus 
adored, unleſs they had a mind to cry up Puritaniſm, which 
would ſoon pull them down ;—and that the crofier-ſtaff 
would not ſupport them, if ſuch aſſemblies were encou- 
raged, In conſequence of this complaint, an order was 
agreed on in the conſiſtory, and ſent to the college, that 
the ſcholars and townſmen ſhould be confined to their own 
preachers, and not be ſuffered, on any pretence whatever, 
to attend theſe lectures, that were proper only to the mem- 
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bers of the college. The like complaint has been urged 
at other times, whenever the goſpel of the kingdom has been 
faithfully and experimentally preached, not for hire, or 
for the emoluments reſulting from the pockets of the peo- 

ple, but for their ſpiritual cation and ſalvation, 
About this time the lecture of Trizity-church, and the 
ſermons at St. Andrews were put down, and the ſcholars 
confined to St, Mary's, which put Mr. Preſtan upon lec- 
turing to his pupils on the Lord's day evening; but the 
ſcholars of other colleges, and thoſe townſmen that had 
heard his other lectures, ſolicited him to preach in a place 
where they alſo. could attend. St. Betalph's church be- 
longs to Queen s- college, and is uſually ſupplied by one of 
that houſe; and as Mr, 3 had lately been — 
tal in the election of Dr. Davenant, afterwards biſhop of 
Saliſbury, to the headſhip of Queen's, Mr. Preſton was al- 
lowed to lecture in that church. But there lived in that 
E a Dr. Newcomb, a civilian, who had enticed to his 
ouſe, with a view to marry his daughter, a pupil of Mr. 
Preſton, Sir Capel Bedel, a young gentleman of large 
eſtate in Huntingdonſbire. Sir Capel BedePs parents were 
dead, and old Sir Arthur Capel was his guardian, and had 
placed him, as he had done his own ſons before, under the 
care and tutorage of Mr, Preſton ; who ever watched the 
conduct of his pupils very narrowly, and no ſooner diſco- 
vered what was going on between Sir Capel and Newcomb's 
daughter, than he acquainted Sir Arthur with it, and con- 
trived to get Sir Capel to his grandfather's houſe at Audley- 
end. Sir Arthur thanked Mr. Preſton for his fidelity, and 
told young Sir Capel, that he was now come to a proper 
age to travel, which was abſolutely neceſſary before he 
ſettled, | 
Dr. Newcomb, thus diſappointed, was glad to find an, 
opportunity to be revenged on Mr. Pre/ton; and this he 
found not only as a pariſhioner, but alſo as being com- 
miſſary to the chancellor of EH. He therefore went to 
church and ordered that prayers only ſhould be read, but 
no ſermon ;* the miniſter intreated for that time that Mr. 
Preſton might be allowed to preach, as did the earl of Lin- 
coln and ſeveral others in the church; but the chancellor 
was reſolute ; and, becauſe he would not be further im- 
portuned, he went home with his hy and left them 
to determine at their peril what they ſhould do. Mr. 
Preſton was adviſed to preach, which he did from 2 Pet. iii. 
17, 18. But ſo much time had been ſpent in ſending 
meſſages to the commiſſary, before he leit the cOngrogatign 
| tat 
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that Mr. Preffon was obliged to omit reading prayers before 
ſermon, that the ſcholars might get home to their college 
prayers. This Dr, Newcomb made matter of further com- 
plaint ; and as the court was at Newmarket, he went thither 
the next day, and complained to the biſhop of Elyand ſe- 
veral of the clergy ; aſſuring them, that Mr. Preflon was 
in heart, and would ſoon be in practice a Non-conformiſt, 
and was ſo followed and adored in the univerfity, that, 
unleſs ſome ſpeedy courſe be taken with him, they might 
caſt their caps at all conformity, and fee their power 
trod under foot; and added, that gentleneſs was not the 
way, for he was cunning, 'and would recover all, if he 

were not ſeriouſly and thoroughly dealt with. 
There was no advocate for Mr. Preſton; but the doctor, 
being firſt in his own cauſe, ſeemed juſt, The Puritans 
began to be conſiderable, and from Newtom#'y complaint, 
they were afraid Mr. Pre/ton might become their leader. 
The king being then at Newmarket, the commiſfary told 
his tale to his majeſty, who, upon inquiry, finding that 
the biſhop and chancellar's juriſdiftion extended to the 
members of colleges, ordered that Mr, Pre/ton ſhould be 
3 againſt by them. Accordingly, a letter was 
nt to Dr, Scot the vice-chancellor, to fummon Mr. 
Preſton before himſelf and the heads of houſes, to anſwer 
for his notorious diſobedience to the commiſſary. Mr, 
Preſton made his defence with great meekneſs and modeſty, 
ſaying, he was not guilty, and wiſhed to refer them to his 
auditory to prove, that, becauſe ſo much time had been 
taken up in treating with the commiſſary, he had omitted 
reading prayers purpoſely, that he might diſmiſs the con- 
gregation in time for the ſcholars to be preſent at their own 
college prayers, and not out of any diſrepect ta the ſer- 
vice, which he uſually attended at other times. They 
fold him, they were engaged to ſupport, by all juſt means, 
the biſhop's juriſdiction, that the king had honored him 
in leaving that affront to be examined by his proper 
judges, and that except he could take off the court, they 
muſt and would proceed to a very round and ſerious 
cenſure, | 
Mr. Preſton was not altogether a ſtranger at the court; 
however, now there was no remedy. hen he came to 
Newmarket, he found that biſhop Andrews, then biſhop of 
Ely, was chief, and that his juriſdiftion in the com- 
miſlary, was it, that was pretended to be affronted, and 
therefore applied himſelf to him, and told him that he did 
not purpoſe to oftend, but being engaged to preach at that 
time, 
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time, could not with honor diſappoint the auditory; if 
he ſuſpected him for any thing, he defired he would ex- 
amine him, and ſatisfy himſelf. The biſhop told him, 
the king was informed he was an enemy to forms of prayer, 
and held no prayer lawful but conceived ; and therefore 


being popular, his judgement and opinion might do hurt. 


Mr. Preſton anſwered that it was a ſlander; for he thought 
ſet forms lawful, and refuſed not on all occaſions to be 
preſent at the college prayets, and, when it was his turn, 
to read them. The biſhop anſwered, that he was glad, 
and would infofm the king, and do him all the good he 
could, and bade him wait awhile, and then repair again 
to him for ſatisfaction in it; and ſo time paſſed on, and 
there was nothing done. At length, however, an order 
was drawn, and ſent to the vice-chancellor, that Mr, 
Preflon ſhould in Botolph's-church declare his judgement, 
concerning forms of prayer, on ſuch a Sunday, or elſe 
they ſhould immediately proceed againſt him, according to 
their firſt inſtructions. 

Mr. Preſton was glad there was a way out, though ſenſible 
of the hard hand that had been carried towards him; but 
now there was no remedy, and it was in vain toſtrive againſt 
the ſtream; but before he could come home, the news 
was all about the town, that Mr. Pre/ton was to preach a 
recantation ſermon at Betolph's-church on ſuch a day, 
This was good ſport to ſome, who came —_— as faſt 
as any, to hear; and it was no fin now for any body to 
be from prayers ; and indeed there was a very great aſ- 
ſembly, though he did all he could to have concealed it, 
So he went on upon his former text, and preached a very 
profitable ſermon, concerning growing in grace, and di- 
rected prayer, as a ſpecial means to make men grow in 
grace, Now that, he ſaid, was of two ſorts, either that 
which was ſudden, extemporary, and conceived ; or ſet, 
enjoined, and preſcribed before, not only for the ſenſe 


and ſcope, but alſo for words and phraſes. And whereas 


ſome thought this was to ſtint the Spirit, he ſaid, there 
was a liberty to uſe conceived prayer at other times, 
wherein the Spirit might expatiate, and enlarge itſelf ; 
and alſo the intention of the mind, though not in exten- 
ſion and variety of language *. Thoſe that came to laugh, 
had no great cauſe to do it, for this paſſage was at the 


* The excellent archbiſhop Leighton has ſome —_ remarks upon 
this ſubje& in his Expoſition of the Lord's PrayelF to which we would 
refer our Readers, 
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very cloſe; and the ſermon all along before, was ſharp 
ks ſearching ; both ſides were filent and went home, not 
without ſome prints of good upon their ſpirits : Optimus 
orator cenſendus, non qui. meruit auditorum judicium, ſed qui 
abflulit; He makes the beſt ſpeech that binds his hearers, 
rather to think what was ſaid, than who ſaid it.” The 
good fellows were nothing ſo merry at the end, as at the 
beginning of the ſermon. Indifferent hearers praiſed all, 
and were confirmed in a good opinion of the preacher. 
Good men were glad he came ſo well off, and was at li- 
berty to preach again, where they might hear him: Him- 
ſelf was troubled, left any thing he ſaid, ſhould be miſ- 
taken or miſinterpreted, as he was apt to be. 

Some time after this, he preached before the king, who 
ſeemed to approve his ſermon, and eſpecially his obſerva- 
tion in it upon the Arminians, ** That they put God 
«© into the — extremity, that Darius was put into, 
« (Dan. vi.) when he would have ſaved Daniel, but could 
« not:” And the marquis of Hamilton ſpoke ſeveral hand- 
ſome things in his favor, which, however, the king did 
not chuſe to underſtand. 

This fermon was received with great eclat; and he was 
much ſolicited to give copies of it: But this, he ſaid, 
he could not do, as he never wrote his ſermons per ex- 
tenſum, or word for word, and what he did write was in 
a very bad hand. However, he was appointed chaplain 
to the prince of Wales, who was then about forming his 
court. 

Preſian had a great loſs in the removal of Dr. Dave- 
nant, his cloſe friend, from the univerſity to the fee of 
Saliſbury. 

He had a very great regard for the famous Mr. Ded, 
and frequently conſulted with him, He admired his plain 
familiar way of preaching, and ſaw it attended with in- 
finitely more benefit to people's ſouls than ſtudied ha- 
rangues, which were moſtly calculated to ſhew the Preach- 
er's abilities. 

Not being a very ready Latiniſt, he travelled into fo- 
reign countries, on a viſit to their univerſities, very much 
to make the Latin tongue more familiar to him, through 
converſation, that he might not appear the leſs qualified 
or ſome offices in the univerſity, which were propoſed to 

im. 

After his return, he was appointed Preacher at Lincoln's- 
in, where his Winillry was much attended and bleſt; 
but ſtil] his great deſire was to be uſeful in the univerfity, 

where 
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where he might generare patres, be inſtrumental in con- 
verting thoſe, whole profeſſion it would be to convert 
others. After ſome time, upon the reſignation of Dr. 
. Chialdertin, he was appointed maſter of Emmannel-college, 
through the unanimous conſent of the fellows, and eſpe- 
_ by means of the duke of Buckingham. Here he 
employed himſelf with uncommon diligence, and was of 
the moſt eminent ſervice to that foundation, 

Upon an intention of ſending Sir Arthur Chichefter 

(the anceſtor of the earls of Donegal). embaſſador into 
Germany, it was reſolved that Mr. Preſton ſhould attend 
him as his chaplain; and, upon this occaſion, for the 
more honor, was admitted doctor in divinity. But this 
embaſſy did not take place; and fo the doctor remained at 
home. 
Soon after this he was choſen lecturer of Trinity-church 
in Cambridge, after much oppoſition, and againſt the will 
of the court, excepting the duke of Buckingham, who 
took all opportunities to oblige the Puritans, © whoſe 
power (ſays Clarke) in parliament was now grown very 
formidable. This was the laſt preferment Dr. Preſton 
had ; and this he held til} his death. 

Our Author had a remarkable controverſy with Dr, 
Mountague, the famous Arminian of that day, with an 
account of which we will preſent our Readers in the words 
of Mr. Clarke, (or rather Mr. Ball) who hath written 
both it and his life, though not with the greateſt preciſion 
and accuracy, 
© Dr, Prefton's friends would not be ſatisfied, but urged 
© a conference, whereunto they were encouraged by ſome 
orthodox and very learned biſhops, and at laſt it was 
concluded by two religious noblemen, that a conference 
there ſhould be, the biſhop of Rochefter and Dr. I bite, 
then dean of Carliſſe, on the one ſide, and the biſhop of 
Coventry and Litchfield, and Dr. Preſton on the other. 
© A day was ſet, a Saturday in Hillary term, at four of 
the clock in the afternoon ; the place was Yor#-houſe, 
and Dr. Prefton ſent to in the morning for to attend 
* it. The noblemen came unto the biſhop's ladgings, 
© about two of the clock, and ſent for Dr. Preſton to 
* them, who gave many reaſons why he could not go, 
but they were reſolute, and taking the biſhop with them 
© went without him; but the doctor conſidering, and 
* fearing his abſence might —_— the cauſe, and give en- 
* couragement unto the other fide, went afterward him- 
© ſelf unto the place, and ſat by as an hearer filent until 
all was done; but talking afterwards occaſionally of 
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falling from grace, the biſhop ſhewed that a godly man 
might go far, and yet, return, by the inſtance of the 
prodigal, Luke xv. but Dr, White exclaimed againſt me 
that ſhould think the prodigal in acts of drunkenneſs 


and whoredom not to be fallen from grace, and urged 


that of the apoſtle, Rom. i. 32. that thoſe that do ſuch 
things are worthy of death; that is, ſaid he, in a 
ſtate of cverlaſting death, and therefore fallen from 
race; ſo 1 Cor. vi. , 10. ſhall not inherit the king- 
om of God; that is, are not ſons, for if ſons then 
heirs, Rom. viii. 17. 
But Dr. Preſton anſwered, that theſe ſins made in- 
deed a forfeiture of all their intereſt into the hands of 
God, and he might make the ſeiſure if he pleaſed, but 
did not unto thoſe which were his children, and in co- 
venant with him; as two tenants, by not paying of 
their rent, or keeping covenants, forfeited their leaſes, 
et the lord might ſeize the one, and not the other, as 
he pleaſed. But the biſhop and the dean both cried out, 
this was the way to all licentiouſneſs and looſeneſs. To 
which the doctor anſwered, that the ſeed of God, as 
the apoſtle calls it, x Jobn iii. g. remained in the ſin- 
ning faint, or ſon, and would repair him; as in water, 
there remains a principle of cold, even when it boileth 
over, that will undoubtedly reduce it, when the heat 
and fire is removed, as in Peter, David, Samſon, and 
others, was apparent; ſo that they could not run out 
into all licentijouſneſs, for the Spirit luſted againſt the 
fleſh, that they cannot do the things they would, Gal. 
v. 17. and though he did not diſinherit them, and blot 
their names out of the book of life, Phil. iv. 3. yet ho 
might, and would withdraw his favour, imbitter all 
their comforts, Matt. xxvi. 75. raiſe trouble to them 
from their deareſt intereſts, 2 Sam. xli. 11. fill them 
with anguiſh, P/alm xxxviii. 3, 4. which in reaſon will 
keep them from running out, ſeeing the evil is com- 
menſurable unto that good of pleaſure or profit their fin 
afforded; and if need be, he can add unto it eternal 
apprehenſions, and make them feel the fierceneſs of his 
anger, Pſalm Ixxxviii. 6, 7. without any hope of being 
caled ; and after this can reſtrain and withhold them, as 
he did Abimelech, Gen. xx. 6. For if one ceale to be a 
fon, becauſe he commits a ſin that doth deſerve eternal 
death, then every ſin child of God commits, rends his 
relation or ſonſhip off; for every fin deſerves eternal 


death, Rom. vi. 23. and becauſe in many things we of- 
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fend all, James iii. 2. we ſhould be always out of ſon- 
ſhip, and have neither certainty nor comfort in our 
eſtate, unleſs he could give ſome ground out of ſerip- 
ture, to aſſure what ſins put us out, and what did not. 

When the time came for the ſecond conference, the 
doctor readily appeared; and the firſt thing he charged 
Mr. Mountague withal, was about his doctrine of tradi- 
tions, which he affirmed he had delivered as groſly and 
erroneouſly as any papiſt, Gag. p. 38, 39, 40. For he 
juſtified that place in Baſil, where he ſays, The doc- 
trine retained in the church, was delivered, partly by 
written inſtructions, partly by unwritten traditions, 


having both a like force unto piety ; which was ſo un- 


like to Baſil, and the opinions of thoſe times, that it 
was generally believed to be put in by the Papiſts of 
later times. Mr. AMountague confeſſed, it was ſuſpected 
by ſome of the preciſer cut; but Dr. Preſton told him, 
biſhop Bilſon was none of them, yet he did judge it 
ſuppoſitious; and it muſt be fo, or Bajil acknowledged 
to be erroneous, For he inſtanceth in praying towards 
the eaſt, and uſe of chriſm or oil in baptiſm z both 
which being rejected by the church of England, argues 
they held that place of Baſil not canonical. 
Mr. Mountague anſwered, that d there uſed by St. 
Baſil, might ſignify a thing that ſeemed ſo, and ſo the 
ſenſe might be, that ſome things that ſeemed true, of 
leſs eſteem and conſequence, might be delivered by tra- 
dition, as long as matters more ſubſtantial were taken 
from the ſcriptures, But Dr. Pre/ton ſhewed that Joyuzx 
ſignified oftentimes doctrine, and was uſed here by Bafil 
tor thoſe heads of doctrine that were more principal, 
and leſs expoſed, comparing them unto thoſe places in 
the temple, whereunto the people had not acceſs. 
Mr. Mountague anſwered farther, that his aſſertion 
was hypathetical, that if a doctrine came from the ſame 
author, it was no great matter, whether it were by writ- 
ing or word of mouth, for either had the ſame authority. 
But Dr. Pre/ton told him, Baſil was poſitive, and ſpake 
directly, and him he juſtified, and therefore could not be 
hypothetical, as he pretended. 
© It isa great ſtep unto victory ſometimes to divide, Paul 
icts the Phariſees againſt the Sadduces, As xxiii. 6, 7, 
8. that he might ſave himſelf. The jeſuits are ſo good 
at it, that though they have but one to be their adyer- 
ſary, they will endeavour to divide him from himſelf, by 
moying paſſion, or compaſſion, or ſome affection of his 
* own 
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own againſt him. Dr. bite had openly in the com- 
mencement houſe, maintained that election is not e# 
previſis opcribus, and therefore Dr. Preſton reſolved to 
pinch Mr. Mountague in that particular, that he might 
bereave him of his animating champion, Dr, M bite. 
There were four ſeveral places that Dr. Preflon had 
obſerved to make good this charge, the firſt which he 
produced, was Gag. p. 179. Some Proteſtants hold; 
that Peter was ſaved, becauſe God would have it fo, 
without reſpect unto his faith and obedience ; and Juda: 
damned, becauſe God would have it ſo, without reſpect 
unto his ſin. And added, this is not the doctrine of 
the Proteſtants, this is not the doctrine of the church, 
the church of England hath not taught it, doth not be- 
lieve it, hath oppoſed it. 

Now Dr. White was very fierce and eager to engage, 
told him it was no. doctrine of the church of England, 
but a private fancy of ſome, * was condemned 
without reſpect unto his ſin; For the wages of = 10 
death, Rom, vi. 23. The ſoul that ſinneth ſhall die, Ezek. 
xviii. 4. But Dr. Preſton anſwered, he did not —_— 
that upon Mr. Mountague, but the former part of the 
aſſertion, that Peter was not faved, without reſpect 
unto his believing and obedience, and ſo election ſhould 
not be abſolute, but grounded upon faith and works 
foreſeen, ' Then ſaith Dr. J/hite, I have nothing againſt 
that, but leave Mr. Mountague to anſwer for himſelf. 
Dr. Preſton was glad that he was eaſed of Dr. White, 
and yet reſolved to make advantage of it, and therefore 
told Dr. IA bite, if he thought election was not ex fide 
præviſd, he deſired to know whether ſaving grace were 
an effect, and fruit of election, or no? Dr. Hhite ac- 
knowledged readily it was; then ſaid Dr. Preſton, 
whoſoever hath ſaving grace is elected. Now you know 
that an ele& perſon can never finally miſcarry, or fall 
away; therefore whoever hath true grace, can never fall 
away. The old man ſaw the ſnare, and would have 
avoided it, by denying the conſequence, But the doctor 
urged, that whereſoever the effect is, there muſt be the 
cauſe, but ſaving grace is an effect of election. This 
Dr. /#hite would have denied, but the hearers mur- 
mured that the effect could not be without the caufe, as 
the day is not without the preſence of the ſun. Then 
Dr. Mhite anſwered, that ſaving grace was an effect in- 
deed, but a common effect. But Dr. Prefton urged, 
that it was not more common than election; for all _ 
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© ele had ſaving grace, and none but they; and there- 
© fore they could never fall away. But this fo he) is 
© by the way, I will now apply my ſelf to Mr. Moun- 
© tague. | 

But when Mr. Mauntague perceived that his great Go- 
© liah, Dr. White, forſook him, he was greatly troubled, 
and cavilled at the words a while, but the book adjudg- 
ing it for Dr. Preſton, he ſaid, the church of England 
-had not declared any thing againſt it, Dr. * al- 
ledged the ſeventeenth article, but told maſter Mounta- 
gue, that he had affirmed the church of England did oppoſe 
it, and he deſired to know where? 
But after one of the lords had whiſpered with Mr. 
Mountague, he confeſſed, that for Arminius, he had never 
read him, and that he had written ſome things negli- 

ntly in that book, which he never thought ſhould 
— be ſcanned among friends, and therefore promiſed 
to write another book in butter and honey, and therein 
more exactly to acquit himſelf. 
© Some of the lords propoſed that, in ſtead of this 
book which Mr. Mountague had promiſed to write, the 
ſynod of Dort might be received and eſtabliſhed as the 
doctrine of the church of England, ſeeing there was no- 
thing there determined but what our delegates ap- 
proved. But Dr. White oppoſed this mainly; for (ſaid 
he) the church of England in her catechiſm teacheth to 
believe in God the Son, who redeemed me and all man- 
kind, which that ſynod did deny. 
Dr. Pre/ton anſwered that, by redemption, there was 
only meant the freeing of mankind from that inevitable 
ruin the fin of Adam had involved them in, and making 
of them ſaveable upon conditions of another covenant, 
Fobn iii. 16, 17. ſo as now ſalvation was not impoſſible, 
as it was before the death of Chriſt, but might be of- 
fered unto any man, according to the tenor of that com- 
miſſion, Mark xvi. 15, 16. hich could not be unto 
the devils, for they were left in that forlorn condition, 
whereunto their fin and diſobedience put them, Heb. ii. 
16. 2 Peter ii. 4. that the jailor was a boiſterous bloody 
fellow, Acts xvi. 24, 27. yet Paul makes no doubt 
to tell him, ver. 31. That if he believed on the Lord Je- 
ſus, be ſhould be ſaved with his houſe. 
But Dr. White in no fort received this, but affirmed 
earneſtly, that Chriſt died for all alike in God's inten- 
tion and decree; for Cain as well as Abel, for Saul as 
much as David, for Judas as much as Peter, for the re- 
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probate and damned in hell, as well as for the elect and 
© ſaints in heaven. | 
* But-Dr. Preſtan anſwered, that there was a ſpecial 
© ſalvation afforded to believers, 1 Tim. iv. 10. that 
© Chriſt was indeed a ranſom forall, 1 Tim. ii. 6. but the 
© ſaviour only of his body, Eph. v. 23. that he redeemed 
© all, but called, and juſtified, and glorified whom he 
knew before, and had predeſtinated to he conformed to 
the image of his Son, Rom. viii. 29, 30. that to whom 
in this ſenſe Chr:/t was given, to them were given alſo 
all things appertaining unto life and rodlinels, 2 Peter 
i. 3. as faith, 2 Peter i. 1. Phil. i. 29. Eph. ii. 8. re- 
pentance, Acts xi. 18. 2 Tim. ii. 25. a new heart, Exel. 
xxxvi. 26. his Spirit, Gal. iv. 5, 6. So that nothing 
can be charged on them, but 7% Chrift hath under- 
taken, and is engaged to diſcharge them, Rom. viii. 31, 
32, 33, 34. So that they can never periſh, nor be taken 
out of Chriſt's hand, Jobn x. 28, 29, 30. but as the 
are begotten again unto a lively hope, 1 Peter i. 3. fo 
they are kept by the power of God through faith unto 
ſalvation, ver. 5. whereas Judas was loſt, John xvii. 
12. and is gone to his own place, As i. 25. and there 
are many nations and people of the world, that have no 
ontward offer made unto them in the goſpel, Pſalm 
cxlvii. 19, 20. Adds xvi. 6, 7. and thoſe that have it, 
have not hearts given them to underſtand it and be- 
lieve it, Deut. xxix. 2, 3, 4+ Eſaiah vi. 9, 10. Matt. 
xiii. 13, 14, 15. and therefore they are loſt, 2 Cor. iv. 
3 4. and are damned, 2 The. ii. 10, 11, 12. For he 
ewed that in Adam all men were loſt, Rom. v. 12. and 
none recovered but by Chriſt; therefore ſuch as had not 
Chri/?'s interceſſion could not recover; but Chrift prayed 
not for ſome, John xvii. 9. and therefore ſuch could not 
be ſaved, Heb. vii. 25. 
Dr. White acknowledged there was a difference; for 
though all had ſo much as by good improvement might 
ſerve their turn, yet the ele& had more, for God abounded 
towards them, 200. i. 8, 9. Rom. v. 15, 17, 20. As all 
the troop have horſes, but the officers have better. 
Both travellers have ſtaves to leap over the ditch, but 
the one a better and ſtronger than the other. The worſt 
had grace enough to keep corruption, and the renitency 
of their natures down; but the ele, ſuch as would 
do it eaſily; for Chri/t had taſted death for every man, 
Heb. ii. 9. and died for thoſe which yet might periſh, 
1 Cor. viii. 11. and bought thoſe, that yet brought 
I * upon 
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upon themſelves ſwift damnation, 2 Peter ii. 1. becauſe 
they did not huſband and improve the favour offered to 
them. * 
Dr. Preſton anſwered, that Chrift was in himſelf ſuf- 
ficient to ſave all, and might be ſaid to bg provided for 
that end and uſe, as a medicine is to cure infected per- 
ſons, though it cure none actually, but thoſe that drink 
it, as Proſper. Habet in ſe quod omnibus profit, ſed ſi non 
bibitur non medetur. As 1 John v. 11, 12. but many did 
not thus apply Chrift, becauſe they had him not fo of- 
fered and exhibited as others had, Matt. xi. 21. Luke 
x. 13. for God gave ſome faith and repentance as we 
have ſhewed ; as the ſerpent Moſes was commanded for 
to make, was in it ſelf ſufficient to cure thoſe that were 
bitten, Numb. xxi. 8, 9. yet cured none, but only thoſe 
that looked on it. So as Maoſes lift up the ſerpent in the 
wilderneſs, ſhall the ſon of man be lift up, that whoſo- 
ever believeth in him ſhould not periſh, but have life 
everlaſting, John iii. 14, 15. 
But Dr. J/hite urged that place Iſaiah v. 4. that God 
had done all he could, but they neglected and rejected 
the counſel of God againſt themſelves, Luke vii. 30. 
Dr. Preſton anſwered, that God had done all they 
could challenge of him, for he had given them in Adam 
power, Eccl. vii. 29. and propoſed another way of mercy 
in a mediator, and therefore he appeals to any one that 
was indifferent, 1/aiah v. 3. but this was unto Iſrael; 
he dealt not ſo with other nations, P/alm cxlix. 20. Be- 
ſide, he had done what he could, without reverſing and 
reſcinding his decree, John xii. 38, 39, 40. for other- 
wiſe he could have given them the ſame ſpirit of faith, 
2 Cor. iv. 13. the like gift that he did unto others who 
believed on the Lord Jeſus, Atts xi. 17. could have 
wrought in them both to will and to do according to his 
2 pleaſure, Phil. ii. 13. could have healed them as 
e promiſed, Iſaiab lvii. 18. and as he did perſecuting 
Saul, 1 Tim. i. 6. but God had other ends, Roy. ix. 17. 
and attributes, Rom. ix. 22. which he was willing to 
diſcover, Prov. xvi. 4. 
* But Dr. bite aſked, how then he could require faith 
and repentance, Mark i. 15. As xvii. 30. which was 
all one, as if he ſhould require one to give his judge- 
ment and opinion of a colour that had his eyes ſhut, 
and then ſhut his eyes as faſt as he could. 
Dr. Pre/ton anſwered, that he might do it to ſhew 
and diſcover our impotency, as we bid our little chil- 
Vor. II. 3P des 
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dren riſe, that by their own fault fell, that we may let 
them know their inability, and be the more beholding 
unto us to help them up, as Mark ix. 23, 24. and be- 
cauſe the call and command of Chriſt is the vebiculum 
and conduit-pipe of ſtrength and power, As xiv. 10. 
Joon v. 8, 9. as Lazarus, Fohn xi. 43, 44. Thus God 
y bidding and commanding men to take grace, doth 
thereby fit them and enable them to do it, as that crip- 
ple, 4s iii. 6, 7, 8. was by the command inabled ; ſo 
Saul, As xxii. 13. being commanded to receive his 
fight, was enabled the ſame moment to look upon him; 
and ſo ver, 16. being commanded to waſh away his fins, 
had the blood of Chri/t provided ready for to do it. So 
theſe commands are not like thoſe the apoſtle ſpeaks of, 
my ii. 16. for here is ſomething given ; when God 
ids, he doth not, verba dare, ſed rem. | 

But it was further urged by the doctor, that God had 
no pleaſure in the death of wicked men, Exel. xxxiii, 11. 
but that he would rather they ſhould repent and leave 
their fins, Exel. xviii. 23. 2 ver. 32. if therefore God 
were not ready to the utmoſt of his power to give them 
grace, he could not be excuſed from dilembling and 

double-dealing. 
* But Dr. Preffon anſwered, that ſuperiors may com- 
mand unable perſons for many reaſons, but cannot be 
ſaid for to diſſemble, unleſs they refuſe to give when the 
required condition is performed. As if I Vid one come 
unto me, and I will give him ſix-pence, if I refuſe when 
he is come, I did difſemble; but if he comes not, he 
cannot charge me; for their not coming may be for 
want of will, John v. 40. as well as for want of power, 
Fohn vi. 44. Now if I know a cripple will not come, 
though he could, I may puniſh him for it. It is true, 
God delights in nothing but himſelf, his joy and com- 
fort is terminated only in himſelf, not in the creature, 
but as ſome way ſerved and repreſented by it; for God 
made all things for himſelf, Prov. xvi. 4. yea for his 
pleaſure, Rev. iv. 11. that is, the exerciſe and illuſtra- 
tion of ſome one of his attributes; as his power, Exod. 
ix. 16. Rom. ix. 17. his wrath, Rom. ix. 22. Never 
did man glory of his ſtrength, more than God doth of 
his ſovereignty and omnipotency, Fob xl. , 10, 11, 
12, 13. Now if it fall out, that, in the illuſtration and 
exerciſe of theſe his glorious attributes and excellencies, 
ſome creatures ſmart, yet he delights not in their ſmart 
and ſufferings, but in the demonſtration of his own om- 
© nipotency. 
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nipotency. Ahaſhuerus makes a feaſt to all the ſtates and 
orders of his kingdom, and the honour of his excellent 


© majeſty, Eſiber i. 3, 4. This was not done without the 
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ſmart and ſuffering of many of the creatures, yet he de- 
lights not in their ſufferings, but in his own magnifi- 
cence and bounty. When Chrift was at the feaſt, John 
ii. I, 2. hedoth not condole the death of all thoſe inno- 
cents that went to make it up; Qui fruitur pœna, ferus 
75 But rejoiced in the good cheer and good will of the 
riend that bade him, | 

© There were few preſent of doctor Preſfon's friends, 
and ty, this conference was repreſented and re- 
ported with all the diſadvantage that could be to him; 
inſomuch that many parliament men, that were his 
friends, were much offended at it; which occaſioned 
him, as ſoon as he came to Cambridge, to write the ſeve- 
ral paſſages, and ſend them to thoſe friends that were 
unſatisfied. } | 

© When a man is forced to be where he would not, as 
St. Peter was foretold he ſhould be, John xxi. 18. yet 
he may in deſpite of them retire into himſelf. St. Paul 
made it his buſineſs to have his conſcience always void 
of offence, Acts xxiv. 16. and ſo did Dr. Preſten; for 
though his actings, being many of them above the com- 
mon ſize, were not always underſtood, and very often 
miſinterpreted, yet he was innocent and upright always 
in them. An undeniable argument whereof was, that 
he never ſued for the leaſt preferment, as we have ſaid, 
but ſtudied, and often conſulted how, without break- 
ing, he might avoid them. And though he lived like 
himſelf, and gave relief to others, yet it was ever of his 
own, as very many yet alive can witnefs. And indeed 
he was a man of very much communion and ſweet ſo- 
cicty with God; prayed much in private, and by him- 
ſelf; beſides as tutor with his pupils, and after, as maſ- 
ter in his family. Whatever weakneſs he was in, or 
buſineſs did occur, he kept many private days of faſting 
by himſelf, eſpecially before the ſacraments and ſabbath- 
days; and accordingly enjoyed a conſtant clearneſs and 
aſſurance of his juſtidestion, and intereſt in the blood of 
3 even then, when frailties and infirmities did 
moſt of all afflict and wound him. He never (that I 
know) was troubled or perplexed about adoption, 
though very often about the imperfection of his races, 
and the unconſtancy of ſanctification; ſo as he ſtudied 
molt exactly that «+ T 


reatiſe of the Saints Infirmities,” and 
"TTY . there 
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© there is nothing in all his works that may more properly 
© be called his.” Thus far Mr. Clarke. 

Dr. Preſton's preaching and labors were exceeding Freat ; 
yet he never could be prevailed upon to ſpare himſelf; 
giving it as his opinion, that our life, like iron, would 
conſume with ruſt, as much without as by employment; 
that every one could not be ſaid to have lived long that 
was old, for that ſeven years in the life of ſome men were 
as much as ſeventy in others; and therefore the queſtion 
is not ſo much, How /ong I have lived, as how I have 
„ lived?” GOD allows a proper time for his ſeryants to 
do their work in. ne lived a hundred and twenty 
years, Deut. xxxiv. 7. David died in a good old age and 
full of days, 1 Chron. xxix. 28. and the great apoſtle of 
the Gentiles is called Paul the aged, Phil. xi. . But it was 
nodiſcouragement to good Jeſiab, that he died young, nor 
to Dr. Preſton that he died about his age. Our Britifh 
Fofiab, K. Edward, ſcarce out- lived his minority; yet he 
out- ſtripped moſt of his longeſt lived predeceſſors in doin 
good. So the Lord, who hath appointed the time for al 
men upon earth, Fob vii. 1. allotted the doctor but a ſhort 
time; but enabled him to do a great deal of work in it, 
and, in point of ſervice to his day and generation, to die 
an old man at the age of forty-one. 

In his laſt ſickneſs, being worn out with fatigue, or 
rather (as he would often ſay) with care and trouble for 
the church's ſafety and welfare ; he was obliged to abate a 
little of his great labor. His old complaint returned, the 
want of reſt; and tobacco now failed to help him, as be- 
fore; he therefore ſent for Dr. Deſpotine of Bury, and 
propoſed to him the opening of a vein ; but the doctor 
told him, that, though itmight allay his heats and procure 
ſleep; Jets if it were within the verge of a conſumption, 
it would prove fatal; However, through the defire of 
preſent eaſe, he was let blood, but never lived to repair 
that loſs. | 

His diſorders increaſing upon him, he went to London, 
to conſult the moſt eminent phyſicians there, who or- 
dered him to Newington, and then to Hertfordſbire, as be- 
ing a thinner air; for they all agreed that the malady was 
in his lungs; from thence he went to Preſton, within 
four miles of Heyford, with a defire to give up his breath, 
where he firſt drew it. From hence he paid a viſit to Ox- 

ford; and Dr. Aſhworth, whom he had formerly conſult- 
ed, returned with him to Pre/ton; and, ſuppoſing his diſ- 
order to be tac ſcurvy, gave him great plenty of antiſcor- 

butio 
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butic medicines, which did him no good, but reduced 
him to a very weak and low ſtate. Dr. Aſhworth, finding 
he had miſtaken his cafe, returned to Oxford; and Dr. 
Preſton, laying aſide all phyſical helps, gave himſelf up 
to GOD in a patient waiting for his A Hoa, when he 
ſhould be for ever with the Lord. ; 

He had a ſervant, who had long been to him more than 
a ſervant, and whom he had often uſed as a friend; to him 
he unboſomed himſelf, not only reſpecting the vanity and 
emptineſs of all things here below, but his expeCtation of 
a ſpeedy change; Not (ſaid he) of my company; for I 
% ſhall ſtill converſe with GOD and ſaints ; but of my 
« place, and way of doing it.” He reviſed his will, and 
ſettled all his worldly affairs, and then prayed for a pro- 
per ſupply for the places he poſſeſſed; for the College, that 
it might continue a — nurſery of religion and 
learning; for Lincoln inn, that GOD would from time 
to time furniſh it with able preachers; and that he would 
alſo provide for his lecture at Cambridge, which had colt 
him ſo much trouble to obtain. 

A few hours before his death, aſking what day it was, 
and being told it was the Lord's day; ** A fit day (faid 
« he) to be ſacrificed on ! I have accompanied ſaints on 
earth; and now I ſhall accompany angels in heaven: 
« My diflolution is at hand; let me go to my home, and 
&« to Jeſus Chriſt, who hath bought me with his precious 
«© blood.” Soon after, he fell into a cold and clammy 
ſweat, which, he told them, was the meſſenger of death. 
Not long after, he ſaid, “ I feel death coming to m 
„heart; my pain ſhall now be quickly turned into joy.“ 
Tuſt before he died, a miniſter prayed with him: When 
the prayer was ended, he looked on thoſe who aſſiſted; 
and then turned away his head, and gave up the ghoſt, in 
the forty- firſt year of his age. He was interred in Fauſley- 
church, in the county of Northampton ; and Mr. Dod, the 
miniſter of that place, preached his funeral ſermon : On 
which occaſion a very great number of people flocked to- 
gether from all the neighboring parts. This ſermon 
was preached on the twentieth of Juby, in the year 1628. 

Beſides the WRITIN GS above hinted at, we have ſeen a 
p1/thumous work of Dr. Preſton's, entitled“ Life eternal, 
or a Treatiſe of the Knowledge of the Divine Eſſence and 
Attributes: Delivered in xviii Sermons, Printed at 
London, in 4to. 1631. To this is prefixed a Dedication 
to Lord Viſcount and Sele, from Dr. Thomas Goodwth 
and Mr, Thomas Ball, the latter of whom either wrote, or 

furniſhed 
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furniſhed materials for Clarke to write, the account of his. 
life.— This is a very excellent Publication, and was of- 
fered to the world with infinitely more decency, than a 
late poſthumous collection of Common Places, &c. compiled 
by a deceaſed writer, who wag eminent in the religious 
world. Dr. Preſton's executor, moſt likely, had no de- 
fire to make any other gain of his memory, than to pro- 
mote the welfare of ſouls and GOD's glory: And the 
Doctor himſelf it is probable, had too much) regard both 
for his own credit and the feelings of his friehds, to leave 
manuſcripts in the hands of meanneſs and ignorance, which 
could only value them, or any thing elſe, by what they 
might produce in the market.“ | 
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TOBIE MATTHEW, D. D. 
ARCHBISHOP or YORK. 


HIS truly good man, an honor to his age, was de- 

ſcended from an antient family of the Milliams's of 
Flint, in the principality of North-I/ales, being the four- 
teenth in a lineal deſcent from Roger Williams, Eſq. of 
which family John Williams, Eſq. receiver of Flintſhire 
10 E. IV. marrying the daughter and heir of Edmund 
Matthew, Eſq. his ſon George aſſumed the name of Mat- 
thew, and by —— the daughter of Sir Jon Ardin, Knt. 
bad iflue Richard Matthew, of Flint, the father of John 
Matthew of Briſtol, merchant, where this his ſon Tobie 
was born, in the year 1546, upon that part of the bridge 
which is in Somerſetſhire. 

In his childhood, an extraordinary circumſtance befel 
him. By a fall, he broke his foot, ancle, and ſmall of 
his leg, almoſt to pieces; yet he obtained a ſpeedy and ef- 
ſectual cure. From the ſchool at J/ells, he was ſent to 
Oxford, at thirteen years of age. Univerſity-college and 
Chri/t-church, do both challenge him; it was as member 
of the latter he took the degree of bachelor of arts, Febru- 
ery 11, 1563; and three years after, (the twenty-fifth of 
June] that of maſter, and entered into holy orders; at 

hich time he was much reſpected for his great learning, 

eloquence, 
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eloquence, ſweet converſation, friendly diſpoſition, and 
the ſharpneſs of his wit. 

The third year after this, he was unanimouſly elected 
the public orator of the univerſity, which office he exe- 
cuted with great applauſe to himſelf, and honor to the 
public, when he was but twenty-three. He took his de- 
grees ſo ripe in learning, and young in years, as was half 
a miracle, ſaith Sir John Harrington, who is ſeldom too 
Jiberal in his commendation of biſhops. He was a moſt 
celebrated preacher, even when Oxford ſeems to have 
been well ſtocked with ſuch. Afterwards preferments 
came thick upon him. In 1570, he was made canon 
of r and archdeacon of Bath. In 1572, 
prebendary of Sarum, and preſident of St. Fohn's-college ; 
when being famous for his admirable preaching, he was 
made the queen's chaplain, and dean of Chri/s-church in 
1576. Two years after, he was vice-chancellor of Ox- 
ford, and afterwards chantor in the church of Saliſbury; 
the one a place of the greateſt honor the n could 
give; the other a preferment of conſiderable profit. 

In Auguſt, 1583, he was inſtalled dean of Durham, It 
may be wondered, why he ſhould leave the univerſity, 
where he had ſo many ingenious friends and great admi- 
rers ; relinquiſh preferments that ſeem as conſiderable as 
this ſingle deanery, if not more ſo; and go northward 
farther from court, the fountain of preferment. * But 
to me (ſays Mr, Thoreſby) it ſeems evident, there was 
* ſome chriſtian act of ſelf-denial in the caſe;* and his 
diligence in preaching afterwards in places that, for the 
= part, wanted inſtruction ( whereas i> os had now 
ſome excellent preachers, as Dr. Rainolds, and others) 
and his apoſtolic travelling from town to town to preach 
the goſpel, ſhews that he aimed at the glory of GOD and 
the good of mankind, in going to that northern region. 
He kept a diary or journal of the ſeveral times and places, 
when, and where he preached; to ſet down which, would 
be to tranſcribe the Pillars of the County- Palatine ; ſcarce 
any town but had him in their pulpit, and ſome places 
very often, He frequently mentions the text, and ſome- 
times the occaſion, as before the lord- preſident, at the 
court, at the aſſizes, &c. His firſt ſermon was before 
the council, from theſe words, Seek ye firft the kingdom of 
God; a ſubject that befits all to begin with. 

He held his deanery eleven years and a half, and ac- 
counts for ſeven hundred and twenty-one ſermons preached 
in that time, in ſome years ſixty, in others ſeventy or 


eighty; 
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eighty; we ſometimes find him preaching twice a day, 
eſpecially when he found no preaching miniſter there ; 
but he rarely omitted every Sunday and holiday, except 
when ſickneſs, or ſome inevitable cauſe hindered. Thus 
when any of the prebendaries took their courſes in the 
cathedral, he rode abroad to carry the meſſage of his 

reat Maſter to the country towns and villages. At 

hriſimas he uſually preached on the Nativity, St, Stephen, 
82 Innocents, &c. He would often reflect upon his 
os ormances, and obſerve with what fervor and ſpirit he 

ad diſcharged his duty, ſometimes giving GOD thanks, 
at other times blaming himſelf; his words were, ** frigate, 
« eheu ]“ or, Deo gratias.” 

He was elected biſhop of Durham, March 29th, 1595, 
and not 1594, as Godwin miſtakes in his Catalogue of Bi- 
ſhops; for himſelf notes, that he preached before Q. Eli- 
zabeth the fourth Sunday in Lent, 1595, and adds, “ the 
% Saturday before this, I was elected biſhop, when I was 
« forty years of age.” He preached at court again May 
T1th, which was the firſt ſermon after he was made bi- 
ſhop. As ſoon as the conſecration was over, he haſtened 
to his own cathedral, and, as his cuſtom was, perfumed 
almoſt every conſiderable town in his way, with the ſweet 
odour of the goſpel ; as, May 14th at Northampton, the 
, fifteenth at Leiceſter, the Sunday after at Doncaſter, the 
nineteenth at Holden, the twenty-firſt at Allerton, and the 
Sunday following at his own cathedral at Durham ; where 
he continued ſo faithful and affiduous -a Preacher, that 
the moſt ſevere animadverters upon biſhops, had not one 
word to ſay againſt him; not ſo much as his name occurs 
in Prynne againſt Prelates. Tis eaſy to trace his, journies, 
by the churches he preached at, and that not in the neigh- 
borhood only, but in his journey or embaſſy to Scotland, 
in 1596, when he preached every Lord's day in Berwick, 
except one in FHoly- land. 

He ſeldom omitted preaching once a week, when at 
London, in times of parliament; one ſhort ſeſſion from 
October 19th, to December 19th, we find him nine times 
at (what he called) His BELOVED WORK “*; this was in 
the year 1601. He had then, as at all other times, one 
turn at the court, He mentions in his diary, a long diſ- 
courſe her majeſty, Q. Elizabeth, had with him, which, 


He ſeems to have adopted the late biſhop Burnet's advice in con- 
tending with oppolite parties—Out-preach ; out-pray z out-live, them. 
This is a ſort of conteit, which none but good men will engage in, 
and in which they will always rejoice to be overcome, , 
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as It was the laſt time he ſaw her, he calls it © his laſt 
« farewel.“ | 

In April, 1603, he preached before K. James at Berwick, 
and again at Newcaſtle; from whence he waited upon his 
majeſty to his own ſeat at Durbam, where he entertained 
him; after this Stow adds, The king took leave, gave 
him thanks, and highly commended Fim for humanity, 
learning, and gravity, promiſing to reſtore divers things 
taken from the biſhopric.* Having preached before the 
king at Greemwich, he haſted back to meet the queen, 
prince, princeſs Elizabeth (afterwards queen of Bohemia, 
and grandmother to K. George I.) before whom he preached 
at York on Whitſunday, at Worſop on Trinity-ſunday, on 
Midſummer -day at Leiceſter, at Althorpe (ſtill attending 
on the queen into the South) on the firſt Sunday after 
Trinity, upon the ſecond at Sherfield, upon the third and 
fourth at Hampſtead, the fifth at Paddington, the ſixth at 
Wilſdon, Auguſt the 5th at Hampton-court, the ſeventh at 
Ware, in his return home: Where he found an additional 
work on the faſt-days, obſerved weekly for the peſtilence 
then raging in Enelmnd, He was not content to hear one 
ſermon ; but himſelf would preach a ſecond, and ſome- 
times, when two preceded, a third; as at Darton, Sep- 
tember 28th, „Mr. 2 Mr. Tonflall, and I;“ and 
ſo on October 12, Mr. Craddoct, Dr. Barnes, and my- 
« fel,” | 

About the latter end of this year, he was ſummoned to 
the Hampton-court conference, of which he gives an ac- 
count in a remarkable letter to archbiſhop Hutton, which 
letter may be ſeen in Mr. Strype's life of archbiſhop Whit- 
gift. By the king's ſpecial appointment, he preached be- 
fore his majeſty at Hampton-court, at the end of the con- 
ference, as alſo at VMeſtminſter, at the opening of the 
parliamentz and as he concluded this, fo he began the 
ſucceeding year with a ſermon before the king, and not 
long after before prince Henry, from the words of the 
Pſalmiſt; Wherewithal ſhall a young man, &. and that day- 
fortnight before the king, queen, prince, the council, 
biſhops, &c. in Mhiteball gallery; becauſe, the king's 
leg being hurt, he could not go to the chapel. Shortly 
after, he returned to his dioceſe, where he preached at 
Biſhap- Aukland before prince Charles, then the king's ſe- 
cond fon. 

When his great gueſt was gon: he viſited his dioceſe, 
and at Darneton earneſtly prefled the renewal of the Exer-. 
Vor. II. 30. ciſes 
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ciſet (of which we have given a. relation in the life of 
archbiſhop Grindal) which he countenanced with his pre-. 
ſence and aſſiſtance, ſetting them up in ſome places, and 
reſtoring them in others. Tis ſurpriſing, to find what 
an indifference to hear even ſo able a Preacher ſometimes 
prevailed ; as at Acliffe, where deſigning to preach, he 
found not three men, or one woman, though it was the 
Lord's day, and he had, by his ſervant, given notice two 
days before; but when he preached there the Sunday after, 
he found a full congregation, for which he praiſed GOD. 
He was diſappointed thus at Acham, when he was arch- 
biſhop, 4* where (ſaith he) to my ſorrow, I found neither 
„* prieſt nor people, although they had warning over 
« night.” No wonder, then, that he was fo particu- 
larly zealous, when he found ſo much ignorance and re- 
miſſneſs. 

That this j-roceded not from a ſudden pang of devo- 
tion during the plague, but was his mature judgement, - 
is evident from matter of fact; for when he was ſome - 
years paſt his grand climaCtericy we find him preachin 
at the Exerciſes, at Mansfield, Nottingham, and Retford, 
beſides other occaſional ſermons, eight in leſs than five 
weeks. And this was ſo far from being a diſſervice to 
the church of England (as ſome have intimated) that it 
did really advance it moſt effectually; “ I appeal (ſays 
% our Author) to the original book of the miniſter's ſub- 
& ſ{criptions. in the * ＋ office at York, that, not 
to take the advantage of that noted time, when forty- 
* five were ordained at one time, there are communibus 
*© annis as many in one year at the latter end, as in three 
«© at the beginning.” So attractive was this grand ex- 
emplar of a preaching biſhop. 

'The next time we meet with biſhop Matthew at court, 
is in preaching at /Yhitehall, before the king, and the 
commiſſioners of England and Scitland, upon the deſigned 
union of the two kingdoms ; a project K. James purſued 
to the utmoſt, but the completion of it was reſerved to 


the next century, for the honor of Q. Anne. The Epi- 


phany after, he preached before the king at the creation 
of prince Charles, duke of York. The next time he 
preached before the king, was upon a ſignal occaſion, 
being the Lord's day after the deliverance from the gun- 
powder treaſon, which was diſcovered on the Tueſday be- 
fore, viz. November 5th, 1605. The year after, he ſhut 
up his diary, as biſhop of Durham, with this memoran- 

| dum, 
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dum, „That in the ſpace of ſomewhat leſs than twelve 
«years, I have preached five hundred and fifty ſermons ;” 
often excuſing himſelf, that he preached no more, becauſe 
his houſe was infected, &c. | | | 

On Monday, Auguſt 18, r606, he was tranſlated to the 
archbiſhopric of York, and September 11, enthroned. by 
proxy ; here he ſate with great honor and reputation, . to 
the time of his death, and had the uncommon happineſs, 
though then above ſixty years of age, to continue therein 
twenty-one years and a half; but notwithſtanding his 
age, and the care and government of a whole province, 
he did not look upon himſelf as diſcharged from preach- 
ing, but was as diligent as ever; whence that challenge 
of Alexander (Cooke, vicar of Leeds; That Tobie Mat- 
* thew, the archbiſhop of York, though almoſt eighty years 
Jof age, preacheth more ſermons in a year, than you 
[the popiſh party] can prove, has been preached by all 
* your popes, from Gregory the Great's days.“ Cooke's 
Popiſh Brags abated. 

Let, for all his pains in preaching, he neglected not 
his proper epiſcopal acts of viſitation, confirmation, 
ordination, &c. he confirmed ſometimes five hundred, 
ſometimes one thouſand at a time, yea, ſo many, that 
he has been forced to betake himſelf to his bed for re- 
freſhment. At Hartlepool he was forced to confirm in 
the church-yard. At ſuch times he often preached to 
inſtrut them more fully in the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
which they were now mare ſolemnly obliged to know 
and obſerve, He preached alſo ſometimes at marriages, 
baptizings, funerals, aſſizes, and other meetings of the 
gentlemen of the country, about public affairs, as at 
Ripon, Auguſt 16, 1607, at the laying the foundation of 
that church. , 

*Tis much to be lamented, that thoſe ſermons, that 
were fo paſſionately deſired * perſons of the greateſt qua- 
lity, ſo-acceptable to the judicious, and fo crouded after 
by perſons of all ranks, ſhould not have been publiſhed ; 
ſuch eſpecially, as were upon extraordinary occaſions, 
and made ſuch impreſſions upon himſelf, as to give thanks 
for divine aſſiſtance. "> 

* He died yearly in report, (ſays Fuller) and I doubt 
© not, but that, in the Apoſtle's ſenſe, he died daily in 
© his mortifying meditations :* He died at laſt, at Cawood- 
caſtle, March 29, 1628, and was buried in our lady's 
chapel at the eaſt-end of the cathedral- at York, in the 
eighty-ſecond year of his age; leaving behind him Frances 
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his wife *, by whom he had ſeveral children, but only 
two (ſo far as we can learn) that ſurvived him, namely 
Samuel, his mother's favorite, who died at Peter-bouſe, in 
Cambridge; and Sir Tobie Matthew, knt. * Who (ſays 
© Fuller) had all his father's name, and many of his natu- 
© ral parts, but had few of his moral virtues, and fewer of 
© his ſpiritual graces, as being an inveterate enemy to the 
© Proteſtant religion.” | 

We will ee his life, with characters given him 
by two different authors. He was certainly (ſays our 
< firſt author) one of the moſt eminent divines of this na- 
© tion, conſidered either in the ſchools, the pulpit, or the 
© epiſcopal chair, even Campian himſelf, his Romifh anta- 
« goniſt, confeſſing that © he rules in the aſſemblies' (to 
© which Sir Thomas Widdrington adds) who alone was 
wont to preſide there,” adding, whom we love, for 
© knowledge and virtue.” The Wie Camden's charac- 
ter is more comprehenſive, © a moſt excellent divine, in 
whom piety and learning, art with nature ſtrove.* But 
moſt of all, that of the excellent biſhop Fell, who ſays 
of him, that he was a man of infinite reading, inſo- 
much, that ſcarce any book, which either the fame of 
© its author, or the worth of its ſubject, recommended, 
© hadeſcaped him; and withal, ſo happy a memory, that 
few things he read, but were ſo in his power, as to be 
© readily quoted, when occaſion required.“ | 

To this we will ſubjoin Fuller's Account of him in his 
Church Hiſtory, * He was one of a proper perſon (ſuch 
people, ceteris paribus, and ſometimes ceteris impari- 
« bus, were preferred by the queen) and an excellent 
« preacher, Campian himſelf confeſſing, that he did domi- 


Frances Matthew was firſt married to Matthezv Parker, ſon to 
Matthew Parker archbiſhop of Canterbury, afterwards to our archbi- 
ſhop. She was a woman 9 wildom, gravity, piety, beauty, 
and indeed, in all other virtues, not only above her ſex, but the times. 
One examplary act of her's, firſt deviſed upon this church, and through 
it flowing upon the country, deſerves to live as long as the church itſelf. 
The library of our archbiſhop deceaſed, conſiſting of three thouſand 
books, ſhe gave entirely to the uſe of this church. A rare example, that 
ſo great care to advance learning, ſhould lodge in a woman's breaſt ! 
But it was the leſs wonder in her, becauſe herſelf was related to ſo much 
learning. She was the daughter of biſhop Barlow z ſhe had four ſiſters 
married to four biſhops, one to William Wickham, biſhop of Winchefter, 
another to Orton, biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield, a third to Meſpba- 
ling, biſhop of Hereford, and a fourth to Day, that ſucceeded Wick- 
bam in Winchefler. $0 that a biſhop was her tather, an archbiſhop her 
father-in-law, the had four biſhops her brethren, and an archbiſhop her 
kuſband. 
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F nari Concionibus. He was of a chearful ſpirit, yet with- 
out any treſpaſs on epiſcopal gravity. None could con- 
s demn him for his pleaſant wit, though often he would 
condemn himſelf, as ſo habited therein, he could as 
well not be, as not be merry, and not take up an inno- 
cent jeſt as it lay in the way of his diſcourſe. One 
paſſage muſt not be forgotten. After he had arrived 
at his greatneſs, he made one journey into the , to 
viſit his two mothers; her that bare him at Hriſſel, and 
her that bred him in learning, the univerſity of Oxford. 
Coming near to the latter, attended with a train ſuitable 
tF his preſent condition, he was met almoſt with an 
equal number, who came out of Oxford to give him en- 
„ tertainment. Thus augmented with another troop, and 
* remembering he had paſſed over a ſmall water a poor 
© ſcholar, when firſt coming to the univerlity, he kneeled 
* down and took up the expreflion of Jacob, Il ith my flaff 
© came I over this 2 and now I am become two bands,” 
His Works. ec know of nothing that was publiſhed 
during his own life, but his“ Concio Apologetica contra 
Campianum, in Deuteron. xxxii. 7. firſt 2 anno 1581, 
and again in 1638, at Oxford, 8 Vo. Dr. Fuller has ſince 
exhibited a large letter, which was elegantly penned by 
him in the name of the Convocation, about archbiſhop 
Grindal's ſuſpenſion; and Dr. Parr another to Mr. Uſher, 
afterwards archbiſhop of Armagh. Dr. Smith has alſo 
printed a letter of his to Mr, Camden. Theſe are all that 
are genuine, (for that in the Cabala' is of George Abbot 
archbiſhop of Canterbury) except one that Mr. Strype has 
publiſhed, a remarkable letter of his concerning the me- 
morable Hampton-court Conference, from the original in 
his library. Dr. Fervour mentions his “ manuſcript 
Notes upon all the antient Fathers,” which he had not 
only read with a diligent eye, but noted them with a ju- 
dicious pen, as mine own eyes (adds Dr. Fervour) are 
* witneſfles.” "Theſe, it is preſumed, are ſafely lodged in 
the archives of his cathedral church at York, to which his 
relict bequeathed his library. | 
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THOMAS JAMES. 


T\HOMAS JAMES, a learned Englifh critic and di- 

1 vine, was born about the year . at Newport in 
the Iſle of Wight, and being put to Winchefter-ſchool, be- 
came a ſcholar upon the foundation, and thence, in bis 
courſe, a fellow of Neu- college in Oxford, in the year 1593. 

He commenced maſter of arts in 1599, and the ſame 

ar, having collated ſeveral manuſeripts of the Philobi- 

lion of Richard of Durbam, he publiſhed it in quarto at 
Oxford, with an appendix of the Oxford manuſcripts; he 
dedicated this piece to Sir Thomas Bodley, apparently in 
the view of recommending himſelf to this librarian's place 
when he ſhould have completed his deſign. In the inte- 
rim, Mr. James proceded in the fame Pirit to publiſh a 
catalogue of all the manuſcripts in each college-library in 
both univerſities, and in the compiling of it, having free 
acceſs to the manuſcripts in each college at Oxford, he pe- 
ruſed them carefully, and, when he found any ſociety 
carcleſs of them, he borrowed and took away what he 
pleaſed, and put them into the public library. Theſe 
inſtances of his taſte and turn to books, effectually pro- 
cured him the deſignation of the founder to be the firſt 
keeper of the public library ; in which office he was con- 
firmed by the univerſity, in the year 1602. He filled this 
poſt with great applauſe, and commencing doctor in divi- 
Nity in 1614, was promoted to the ſubdeanery of Wells by 
the biſhop of that ſee. About the ſame time, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury alſo preſented him to the rectory of 
Mongebam in Kent, together with other ſpiritual prefer- 
ments. Theſe favors were undeniably ftrong evidences 
of his diſtinguiſhed merit, being conferred upon him with- 
out any ication on his part. 

Incthe year 1620, he was made a juſtice of the peace, 
and the ſame year he reſigned the library-keeper's place, 
and betook himſelf more intenſely to his ſtudies, and of 
what kind theſe were, we learn from himſelf: “I have 
<« of late (ſays he, in a letter dated May 23, 1624, to a 
* friend) e to the reading of manuſcripts, 
« and in them find ſo many and ſo pregnant 2 

either 
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= either fully for our religion, or againſt the papiſts, that 
c it is to be wondered at.” And in another letter to arch- 
biſhop Uſher, the ſame year, he aſſures the primate he had 
reſtored three hundred citations and reſcued them from 
corruptions, in thirty quires of paper *. He had before 
written to his grace upon the ſame ſubjeR, in a letter 
dated January 28, 1623, where having obſerved that in 
Sixtus ſenenſis, Alphonſus de Caſtro, and Antonius's Summe, 
there were about five hundred baſtard brevities, and about 
a thouſand places in the true authors which are corrupted ; 
that he had diligently noted, and would ſhortly vindicate 
them out of the manuſcripts, being yet only conjectures 
of the learned, he proceeds to acquaint his grace, that he 
had getten together the flower of the Angliſh divines, who 
would qr prong | join with him in the ſearch. “Some 
« fruits of their labours (continues ney) if your lordſhip 
<« defires, I will ſend up. And might I be but ſo happy, 
« as to have other twelve thus beſtowed; four in tran- 
«« ſcribing orthodox writers, whereof we have plenty, that 
«« for the ſubſtantial points have maintained our religion 
© (forty or fifty pounds would ſerve;) four to compare 
old points with the new; four other to compare the 
<« Greek tranſlations by the papiſts, as Yedelius hath done 
« with Ignatius, wherein he hath been'ſomewhat helped 
« by my pains; I would not doubt but to drive the pa- 
„ piſts out of all their ſtarting-holes. But alas! my 
„lord, I have not encouragement from our biſhops. 
* Preferment I ſeek none at their hands; only forty or 
* ſixty pounds per annum for others is that I ſeek, which 
<< being gained, the cauſe is gained, notwithſtanding their 
<< (the papiſts) brags in their late books.” | 
In the convocation held with the parliament at Oxford, 
in 1625, of which he was a member, he moved to have 
proper commiſſioners appointed to collate the manuſcripts 
of the fathers in all the libraries in England, with the po- 
piſh editions, in order to detect the forgeries in theſe laſt. 
And this project not meeting with the deſired encourage- 
ment 1; he was ſo thoroughly perſuaded of the great ad- 
vantage 


® Theſe two letters are in the collection at the end of Parr's life 
of archbiſhop Uber, numb. 66. and 77. 

+ We may form a probable conjecture of his plan, from a paſſa 
in the juſt cited letter to archbiſhop Uber, where he expreſſes himſelf 
thus, Mr. Briggs will ſatisfy you in this and ſundry other projects 
of mine, if they miſcarry not for want of maintenance: It would de- 


© ſerve a prince's purſe. If I was in Germany, the ſtate would defray 


* all charges. Cannot our eſtates ſupply what is wanting ? It every 
„ chuichman 
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vantage it would be both to the Proteſtant religion and 
learning, that, arduous as the taſk was, he ſet 1 ex- 
ecuting it himſelf, and had made a good progrefs in it, as 
appears from his works, a catalogue of which we ſhall ſub- 
join; and no doubt would have proceded much farther 
towards completing his deſign, had not he been prevented 
by his death, which happening in Augu/? 1629, at his 
houſe in a ſuburb called Holywell in Oxford, he was in- 
terred in New-college chapel. 

Mr. Mood informs us, that he left behind him the cha- 
racter of being the moſt induſtrious and indefatigable wri- 
ter againſt the papiſts that had been educated in Oxford 
fince the Reformation ; and in reality his deſtgns were ſo 
much, .and ſo well known to be for the public benefit of 
learning and-the church of England, that Camden, ſpeak- 
ing of him in his life-time, ſays, He is a learned man 
© and a true lover of books, wholly dedicated to learning, 
© who is now laboriouſly ſearching the libraries of Eng- 
* land, and propoſeth that for the public good which will 
© be for the great benefit of England.” 

Aliſt of his Woxk S. . Philobiblion R. Dunelmenſis, 
1559, 4to. 2. Ecloga Oxonio-Cantabrigienſis, Lond. 1600, 
4to. 3. Cyprianus Redivivus, &c. printed with the Eclaga. 
4. Spicilegium divi Auzuſtini hoc eft libri de fide ad Pet. 
Diacon, Cc. collatio & caſtigatio, printed alſo with the Eclo- 
ga. 5. Bellum papale ſeu concordia diſcors Sext. V. & Cle- 
mentis VIII. circa Hieronym. Edition. Lond. 1600, 4to. 
and 1678, 8vo. 6. Catalogus librorum in biblietheca Bod- 
leiana, Oxf. 1605. 4to. reprinted with many additions in 
4to. 1620, to which was added an Appendix in 1636: In 
this catalogue is inſerted that of all the manuſcripts then 
in the Bodl. Library. 7. Concordantie S. patrum, i. e. vera 
et pia libri Canticorum per patres —_ Sc. Oxf. 1607, 
4to. 8. Apology for — * c. Oxf. 1608, 4to. 
to this is added the Life of John Wickliffe. 9. A Treatiſe 
of the Corruption of Scriptures, Councils, and Fathers, 
Lond. 1611, 4to. and 1688, 8vo. this is reckoned his 
principal work, 10. The Jeſuits Downfall threatened — 
for their wicked Lives, accurſed Manners, heretical Doc- 


„ churchman that hath a hundred pounds per annum and upwards will 
„lay down but a ſhilling for every hundred towards thefe public 
„works, I will undertake-the reprinting of the fathers, and ſetting 
te forth of five or ſix orthodox writers, comparing of books printed with 
e printed or written; collating of popiſh tranſlations in Greek; and 
generally whatſoever ſhall concern books or the purity of them. 1 
© will take upon me to be a mag iſler S. Palatii in England, if I be there - 
„ unto lawtully required.“ | 


trine, 


trine, and more than Machiavilian Policy, Oxf. 1612, 4to. 
to this is added the Life of Father Parfums, an Engliſh Je- 
fuit. 12. Filius papa r ch. r. Lond. rar; tranſ- 
lated from Latin into Engliſb by William Craſbato: Our 
Author's name is not put to it. 12. Index generalis ſanct. 
Patram ad ſingulos verſus cap. v. ſecundum Matthæum, Cc. 
Lond. 1624, 10. 13. Note ad Georg. Witelium de Methods 
Concordiee Eccleſiaftice, c. 1625, Bvo. 14. Vindiciæ Gre- 
goriane ſeu Reſtitutus rogers Magnus ex  manuſcip. 
&c. Gems 1625. 15 #nuduttion, or Introduction 
unto Divinity, &c. Oxf. 1625, 4to. 16. Humble and 
earneſt requeſt to the Church of Zngland, for and in be- 
half of Books touching Religion, in one ſheet; $vo, 1625; 
17. Explant tion or enlarging of the Ten Articles in his 
Su 1 lately exhibited to the Clergy of the Church 
of Enzland, Oxf. 1625, 4to. 18. Specimen Coraptelarum 
Pontificiorum in Cyprians, Ambroſio, Greg. Magnus, &c. 
Lond. 1626. 19. Index Librorum prohibitorum a Bomtifciir 
Oxf. 1624, 8v0, 20. Admonitio ad Theologos Proteſtantes 
de Libris Pontificiorum caute Legendis, manuſtr. 21. En- 
chiridion Thrologicam, manuſtr, 22. Liber de poo 
bus & Conjeftaris, manufſer. Thefe three Mr. Wd ſays 
he ſaw in the Lambeth Library, under D. 42, 3; but 
whether printed; ſays he, I know not, —＋ the Eu- 
chiridion is. Dr. James likewiſe tranſlated, from French 
into Engliſb, the moral Philoſophy of the Stocks, Lond. 
I 598, 8vo. and publiſhed two ſhort treatiſes againſt the 
order of begging friars, written by Wickliffe ; and a book 
entitled, Fiſcus Papalis : frve Catalogus Indulgentiarum, &c, 
Lond. 1617, 4to. but ſome were of opinion this book was 
publiſhed by William Craſhaw, already mentioned: Se- 
veral letters of our Author are publiſhed in the Appendix 
. tp Parr's Life of archbiſhop Uſher. 
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SEBASTIAN BENEFIELD, 


AQEBASTIAN BENEFIELD, an eminent divine of 
the ſeventeenth century, was born, Augu/t 12, 1559, 
at Preflonbury in 8 He was educated at Ox- 
ford, being admitted, at ſeventeen years of age, a ſcholar 
of Corpus-Chriſti- college, Auguſt 30, 1586; and proba- 
2 of the ſame houſe, April 16, 1590. After 
e had taken the degree of maſter of arts, he went into 
holy orders, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a preacher. 

In 1599, he was appointed rhetorick-reader of his col- 
lege, and the year N was admitted to the reading 
of the ſentences. In 1608, he took the degree of doctor 
in divinity, and five years after was choſen margaret- pro- 
feſſor in that univerſity. . He filled the divinity-chair with 
ap reputation, and after fourteen years reſigned it. He 

ad been preſented, ſeveral years before, to the rectory of 
7 bang near Fairſord in Ghucefterſhire, . upon 
the ejection of his predeceſſor for Simony ; and now he re- 
tired to that benefice, and ſpent there the ſhort remainder 
of his life (about four years) in a pious and devout retreat 
from the world. : 

Dr. 0 was ſo eminent a ſcholar, diſputant, and 
divine, and particularly ſo well verſed in the fathers and 
\ {choolmen, that he had not his equal in the univerſity. He 
was ſtrongly attached to the doctrinal opinions of Calvin, 
eſpecially that of predeſtination ; inſomuch that Humphrey 
Leach calls him a downright and doctrinal Caluiniſt. He 
has been branded likewiſe with the character of a Schiſ- 
matic : But Dr. Ravis, biſhop of London, acquitted him 
of this imputation, and declared him to be free from ſchiſm 
end much abounding in ſcience. He was remarkable for 
ſtrictneſs of life and fincerity ; of a retired and fedentary 
difpoſition, and conſequently leſs eaſy and affable in eon- 
verſation. 

This worthy divine died in the parſonage houſe of Mey- 
fey- Hampton, Auguſt 24, 1630, and was buried in the 
chancel of his pariſh-church, the twenty ninth of the 
ſame month, _ 

18 


His Works are: 1. Doctrinæ * 775 Capita 
tet idem Prelefionibus in Schola Theologica Oxonien 5 forms 
babitis diſcuſſa et diſceptata ; i. e. Six Points of Chriſtian 
Doctrine diſcuſſed and examined in as many Lectures read 
in the divinity-ſchool of Oxford. Oxon. 1610, 4to. 2, 
Appendix ad Caput ſecundum de Conſilits Evangelicis, &c. ad- 
verſus Humphredum Leach; i. e. An Appendix to the ſe- 
cond Point concerning the Counſels of the Goſpel, &c. 
in anſwer to Humphrey Leach. This is printed with the 
foregoing treatiſe, 3. Eight Sermons publicly prea 
in the univerſity of Oxford, the ſecond at St. Peter's in 
the £a/t, the reſt at St. Mary's-church. Began Dec. 14, 
1595. Oxf. 1614, 4to. 4. The Sin againſt the Holy 
Gel diſcovered, and other Chriſtian Doctrines delivered 
in twelve Sermons upon part of the tenth Chapter of 
the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, Oxf. 1615, 4to. 5. A Com- 
mentary or Expoſition upon the firſt Chapter of Ames, de- 
livered in twenty-one Sagan in the pariſh-church of 
Mefey-Hampton in the dioceſe of Glecefter. Oxf. 161 3 4to. 
This work was tranſlated into Latin by Henry Jackſon of 
Corpus-Chriſti- college, and printed at r in 1615, 
8vo, 6. Several Sermons, as the Chriſtian Liberty, &c. 
on the 1 Cor. ix. 19. Oxf. 1613, 8vo, This ſermon was 
preached at /Yooton Underedge, before the clergy at an epiſ- 
copal viſitation, and was printed with his Commentary on 
Amos. A Sermon at St, Mary's in 42 on Pſalm xxi, 
6. preached March 24, 1610, being King James's inau- 
guration-day. Oxf. 1611, 4to. The Haven of the Af- 
flicted, preached at the cathedral church of Gloucefter, Au- 
guſt 10, 1613, on Amos iii. 6. Lond. 1620, 4to. 7. A 
Commentary, or Expoſition upon the ſecond Chapter of 
Amos, delivered in twenty-one Sermons, in the pariſh- 
church of Meyſey- Hampton, &c. Lond. 1620, 4to. 8. 
Prælectiones de Perſeverantia Sanctorum; i. e. Lectures on 
the Perſeverance of the Saints. ro 1618, 8vo. 9. 
A Commentary, or Expoſition, on the third Chapter of 
Amos, &c. Lond. 1629, 4to. 10. There is extant like- 
wiſe a Latin Sermon of Dr. Benefield's on Revelation v. 
10. Printed in 1616, 4to. 
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any uſe, but only for ornament. His 


JOHN DONNE, D.D. 
DEAN er sr. PAU L's. 


R. Jon DONNE, was born in London, of good 

and virtuous parents, in the year 1573; his father 

was lineally deſcended from a very antient family in Wales 
where many of his name now live, of gert reputation in 
that country. By his mother he was deſcended from the 
family of the famous Sir Thomas More, lord chancellor of 
England; and' alſo from the worthy and laborious judge 
2 who abridged the ſtatutes of this kingdom. | 
He had his firſt 295 in his father's houſe, where a 
private tutor had the care of him, till he was eleven years 
of age; he was then ſent to the Univerſity of ry joe 
having at that time a command of the French and Latin 
tongues, when others can ſcarce ſpeak their own, There 
he remained in Hart-hall, (having, for the advancement 
of his ſtudies, tutors in ſeyeral ſciences to inſtruct him] 
till time and his learning declared him fit to receive his 
firſt degree in the ſchools ; which however he forbore by 
advice from his friends, who being of the Romiſh perſua- 
fion, were extremely averſe to ſome parts of the oath, al- 
ways tendered and taken at thoſe times. Here it was ob- 
ferved of him, as it had formerly been of the famous Pi- 
eus Mirandula, that he was rather born wiſe than made 


** fo by ſtudy?” ſo early did he diſcover his acuteneſs and 


capacity! | 
About the fourteenth year of his age, he was tranſ- 
planted from Oxford to Cambridge, where he ſtaid till his 
ſeventeenth year. All which time he was a moſt laborious 
ſtudent, often changing his ſtudies, but endeavoring to 
t ke no degree for the reaſons before mentioned. Abou 
his ſeventeenth year he was removed to London, and en- 
tered into Lincoln's-inn, with an intent to ſtudy the law, 
where he gave great teſtimonies of wit, learning, and im- 
provement in that profeſſion, which never ſerved him for 
Father died before 
his admiſſion into that ſociety, and (being a. merchant) 
left him bis portion in money, which was three thouſand 
ph pounds, 


* 
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nds. His mother, and thoſe to whoſe care he was 
were watchful to improve his knowledge, 
to that end appointed him there alſo tutors in ſeveral ſci · 
ences, as in the mathematics and others, to attend and in- 
ſtruct him. But with theſe arts they were adviſed to inſti} 
the particular principles of the Romiſh church, of which 
thals tutors (though ſecretly) profeſſed themſelves to 
members. They had al won him to their faith, 
aving for their advantage, beſides their opportunity, the 
example of his molt dear parents, which was a powerful 
perſuaſion, and did work much upon him, as he profeſſed 
5 the preface to his ** Pſeudo-Martyr.“ 
_ He now entered into the nineteenth year of his age, 
and being unreſolved in his religion, he thought it neceſ- 
ſary to ſettle all ſcruples which concerned that important 
point: And therefore waving the law, and attaching him- 
ſelf to no art or profeſſion, he begaa to ſurvey the body of 
divinity, controverted between the Reformed and Roman 
churches. And as GOD's bleſſed Spirit did then awaken 
im to the ſearch, and in that induſtry did never forſake 
im (theſe are his own words), ſo he calls the ſame Spirit 
to witneſs to his proteſtation, that in that ſearch and diſ- 
quiſition he proceeded with humility and diffidence in 
bimſelf, by the ſafeſt way of frequent prayers, and indif- 
ferent 2FeHion to both parties. And indeed, the truth had 
too much light about her, to be hid from ſo ſharp an in- 
N and he had too much ingenuity, not to acknow- 
edge he had ſeen her. I had a larger work (ſays he) 
to do in this inquiry, than many other men; for I was 
© to blot out certain impreſſions of the Roman religion, 
„ and to wreſtle both againſt the examples and againſt 
the reaſons by which ſome hold was taken, and ſome 
<« anticipations early laid upon my conſcience, both by 
« perſons who by nature had a power and ſuperiority ov 
my will, and others who, by their learning an — 
8 life, ſeemed to me juftly to claim an intereſt for the 
guiding and rectifying of mine underſtanding in theſe 
matters.” | 
Being to undertake this ſearch, he believed the learned 
cardinal Bellarmine to be the beſt defender of the Roman 
cauſe; and therefore undertook the examination of his 
reaſons. The cauſe was weighty, and wilful delays had 
been inexcuſeable towards GOD and his own conſcience; 
he therefore proceeded with all moderate haſte : And be- 
fore he entered into the twentieth year of his age, ſhewed 
the dean of Glouce/ter all the cardinal's works marked with 
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many weighty obſervations under his own hand, which: 
works were bequeathed by him at his death as a legacy to 
a moſt dear friend. The reſult of his inquiry was a tho- 
rough converſion to Proteſtantiſm ; to which, ſays he, I 
« was not tranſported by any ſudden and violent deter- 
6% mination, till I had, to the meaſure of my r wit 
and judgement, ſurveyed and digeſted the whole body 
of divinity, controverted between our's and the Romiſh 
c church.” | | 

About the twenty-firſt year of his age, he reſolved to 
travel; and, in the years 1596 and 1597, accompanied 
the earl of Eſſex in his expedition againſt Cadiz and the 
Azores Iſlands, But he returned not into England till * 
had ſtaid a convenient time, firſt in Italy and then in Spain, 
where he made many uſeful obſervations of thoſe coun- 
tries, their laws, and government, and returned into Eng- 
land perfect in their languages. He alſo intended to go to 
the Holy Land, but was prevented by the diſappointment of 
company and a ſafe convoy. * 

Not ong after his return, that gras pattern of 
gravity and wiſdom, the lord Elſmore, lord keeper of the 
great ſea], and afterwards chancellor of England, takin 
notice of his learning, languages, and other abilities, an 
much affecting both his perſon and condition, received 
him to be his chief ſecretary, ſuppoſing it might be an in- 
troduction to ſome more weighty employment in the ſtate, 
for which his lordſhip often . — he thought him very 
well qualified. Nor did his lordſhip account him 15 
much to be his ſervant, as to forget he had been his friend; 
and to it, he uſed him always with much courteſy, 
appointing him a place at his own table, to which he 
eſteemed his company and diſcourſe a great ornament, He 
continued that employment with much love and approba- 
tion, being daily uſeful (and not mercenary) to his friends, 
for the ſpace of five years; in which time, he fell in love 
with a young lady who lived in that family, niece to the 
lady Zl/more, and daughter to Sir George More, chancel- 
lor of the garter, and lieutenant of the tower. 

Sir George had ſome intimation of their love, and, the 
better to prevent it, removed his daughter to his own 
houſe, but too late, by reaſon of fome promiſes inter- 
changeably paſt, and inviolably to be kept between them. 
Their love (a paſſion, which of all other mankind is leaſt 
able to command, and in which moſt errors are commit- 
ted) was in them fo powerful, that they reſolved, and, in 
the year 1602, did marry without the approbation of thofe 
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friends, who might juſtly claim an intereſt in the adviſ- 
ing and diſpoſing of them. Being married, the news was 
(in favor to Mr. Donne, and with his allowance) by the 
right honorable Henry then earl of Northumberland, ſecretly 
and certainly intimated to Sir George More, to whom it 
was ſo immeaſurably unwelcome, that (as though his paſ- 
ſion of anger and inconſideration ſhould — their's of 
love and error) he engaged his ſiſter, the lady Elſmore, to 
Join with him P procure her lord to diſcharge Mr. Donne 
from the place he held under his lordſhip. And although 
Sir George was reminded. that errors might be over- 
puniſhed, and therefore was deſired to forbear, till ſecond 
conſiderations had cleared ſome ſcruples; yet he was reſt- 
leſs till his ſuit was granted, and the puniſhment exe- 
cuted; the lord chancellor, at Mr. Donne's diſmiſſion, 
proteſting he thought him a ** for a king than 
a ſubject. But this phyſic of Mr. Donne's was not ſtrong 
enough to purge out all Sir George's choler, who was not 
ſatisfied till Mr. Donne and his com-pupil in Cambridge 
that married him, Mr. Samuel Brooke, who was after D. D. 
and maſter of Trinity-college in that univerſity, and his 
brother, Mr. gan ps Brooke of Lincoln's-inn, who gave 
Mr. Donne his wife, and witneſſed the marriage, were all 
committed to ſeveral priſons. | 

Mr. Donne was firſt enlarged, who neither gave reſt to 
his body, his brain, nor any friend, in whom he might 
hope to have any intereſt, till he had procured the en- 
largement of his two impriſoned friends, He was now at 
liberty, but his wife, to her extreme ſorrow, was detained 
from him. And though with Jacob, he endured not a 
hard ſervice for her, yet he loſt a good one, and was forced 
to get poſſeſſion of her by along ſuit in law, which proved 
very chargeable and more troubleſome. 

t was not long e'er time, and Mr. Donne's behavior, 
which, when it would entice, had a ſtrange kind of irre- 
ſiſtible art, had ſo diſpaſſioned his father-in-law, that, as 
the world had approved his daughter's choice, ſo he alſo 
could not chooſe but ſee a more than ordinary merit in his 
new ſon, which melted him into ſo much remorſe, that he 
ſecretly labored his ſon's reſtoration into his place, uſing” 
his own and his ſiſter's power, but with no ſucceſs ; the 
lord chancellor replying that, although he was unfeign- 
edly ſorry for what he had done, yet it ſtood not with his 
credit to diſcharge and re-admit ſervants, at the requeſt 
of paſſionate petitioners. In a ſhort time, Sir George ap- 
peared to be ſo far reconciled as ts wiſh their a 

or 
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lor fay ſo ) and being aſked for his paternal bleſßng, did 
not deny it; but refufed to contribute any means, that 
might conduce to their ſupport. | 

r. Donne's portion was, for the moſt part, ſpent in 

many and ehargeable travels, and the reſt di urled en ſome 
few books, and dear bought experience; Ke out of all em- 
ployment that might yield a ſupport for himſelf and wife, 
who had been genteelly edueated; his nature generous, 
and he accuſtomed toconfer, not to'receivefayors. Theſe 
and other conſiderations, but chiefly that bis dear wife 
was to bear a part in his ſufferings, ſutrounded him with 
many and ſad thoughts, and ſome apparent appreherfrons 
of want. But his forrow was leſſened, and his wants pte- 
vented, by the ſeaſonable friendſhip of their noble ki 
man, Sir Francis Wolley, of Pitford in Surrey, who in- 
treated them to aco- habitation with him; where they re- 
mained with very mueh freedom to themſelves, and equal 
content to him, for many years: And as their charge in- 
eteaſed (for ſhe had yearly a child) ſo did his love and - 
bou ; 
| Winch him they eontinued till His death; a little before 
which time, Sir Francis was fo happyias to make a perfect 
reconciliation. betwint- Sir George »h and Mis 'forfakert 
ſon and daughter; Sir George then giving bond to pay Mr. 
Donne eight hundred pounds at a certain day as a portion 
with his wiſe, and to pay him for their maintenance 
twenty pound quarterly; as the intereſt of it, until the 
ſuid portion were paid. Moſt of thoſe years that he lived 
with Sir Frances, he ſtudied the civil and cahon laws; in 
which he acquired iſuch a perfection as was judged to hold 
ſome proportion witk many, who had made that ſtudy the 
employment of their whole life. About this time, he was 
ſolicited by Dr. Morton, afterwards biſhop of Durham, to 
go into orders, and to accept of a benefice, which the doc- 
tor would have reſigned to him; But he declined this 
offer for many reaſons, but chiefly © becauſe ſome former 
« irregularities of his life had been too notorious, not to 
* expoſe him to the cenſure of the world, and perhaps 
bring diſhonor to the facred' function. Beſides, bein 
determined by the beſt eaſuiſts, that God's glory ſtiould 
4 be the firſt end, and a maintenance the ſecond motive, 
4 to embrace that calling, his preſent condition was ſuch, 
that he feared he could not reconcile his conſcience: to 
* that rule.“ 

- Sir Francis being dead, and that happy family diſſol ved, 
Mr. Donne took a houſe at Mitcham, near Crwydon in Sur- 
f reys 
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Fey, where his wife and family remained; and for himſelf, 
having occaſion to be often in London, he took lodgings 
near White-hall, where he was tt ee viſited by men 
of the greateſt learning in this kingdom ; his company be- 
ing loved, and much defired by many of the nobility of 
this nation; who uſed him in their counſels of greateſt 
conſiderations. Nor /did our own nobility only fayor 
him, but his acquaintance and friendſhip was uſually 
ſought for by moſt ambaſſadors of foreign nations; and b 
many other ſtrangers, whoſe learning or employment oc- 
caſioned their ſtay in this kingdom. | 

He was much im N friends to make his reſi 
dence in London, which he could not do, having ſettl 
his dear wife and children at Mitcham, whither he often 
retired himſelf, and then ſtudied inceſſantly ſome points 
of controverſy. But at laſt the perſuaſion of 951 was 
ſo powerful, as to cauſe the removal of himſelf and family 
to London; where Sir Robert Drury aſſigned him a very 
convenient houſe rent-free, next his own in Drury-lane, 
and was alſo a daily cheriſher of his ſtudies, and ſuch a 
friend as ſympathized with him and his in their joy and 
ſorrow, | 

Several of the nobility were watchful and ſolicitous to 
the king for ſome preferment for him. His majeſty had 
formerly both known, and much valued him, and had 
given him ſome hopes of a ſtate-employment, being much 
pleaſed that Mr. Donne attended him, eſpecially at his 
meals, where there were uſually many deep diſcourſes of 
learning, and often friendly difpures of religion betwixt 
the king and thoſe divines, whoſe places required their at- 
tendance on his majeſty ; particularly, biſhop Mountaguez 
then dean of the chapel, who was the publiſher of the 
king's works, and the moſt learned Dr. Andrews, then 
= no almoner, and at his death biſhop of Vin- 
cheſter 


In/April, 1610, he was incorporated maſter of arts in 
the univerſity of Oxford, having before taken the ſame de- 
gree in Cambrid e. About two years afterwards he ac- 
companied Sir Robert Drury to Paris; where he is ſaid 
to have had a moſt extraordinary viſion. Mr. Walton in- 
forms us,- that, when Sir Robert requeſted him to go 
Mrs. Donne, who was then with child, and under an il] 
habit of body, expreſſed an unwillingneſs, ſaying, * that 
© her divining ſoul boded ſome ill in his abſence :' But, 
upon Sir Robert's being importunate, ſhe at laſt con- 
ſented, Two days after their arrival, Mr. Donne was 
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left alone in a room, where himſelf, Sir Robert, and ſome 
friends had dined together: To which Sir Robert return— 
ing in an hour, as he left, ſo he found Mr. Donne alone, 
but in ſuch an extacy, and ſo altered in his countenance, 
that Sir Rzbert could not look upon him without amaze- 
ment. He aſked him, in God's name, what had befallen 
him in the ſhort time of his abſence : Mr. Donne was not 
able to anſwer directly, but, after a long and perplexed 
pauſe, at laſt ſaid, 

I have ſeen a dreadful viſion ſince I ſaw you: I 


© have ſeen my dear wife paſs twice by me through this 


room, with her hair hanging about her ſhoulders, and 
& a dead child in her arms. This I have ſeen ſince I 
« ſaw you.” To which Sir Robert anſwered : © Sure, 
© fir, you have flept ſince I went out; and this is the 
© reſult of ſome melancholy dream, which I deſire you 
© to forget, for you are now awake.“ Mr. Donne an- 
ſwered ; „I cannot be ſurer that I now live, than that I 
« have not flept ſince I ſaw you; and am as ſure, that 
at her ſecond appearing ſhe ſtopped, looked me in the 
«© face, and vaniſhed.” | 

A ſervant was immediately diſpatched to Drury-houſe, 
to know, whether Mrs. Donne was living, and, if alive, - 
in what condition; who brought word, that he found 
and left her very ſad and ſick in bed, and that, after a 


"= and dangerous labor, ſhe had been delivered of a 


dead child. And, upon examination, the abortion proved 
to be on the ſame day, and about the ſame hour, that 
Mr. Donne affirmed he ſaw her paſs by him in the room. 
Mr. Walton obſerves, that, though he had not this ſtory 
from Mr. Donne himſelf, yet he Had it from a perſon of 
honor, and the ſtrifteſt intimacy with Mr. Donne, who 
affirmed the truth of it with the moſt ſolemn aſſeverations. 

Before this journey into France, during his ſtay there, 
and after his return, many of the nobility ye others 
ſolicited the king to confer ſome ſecular employment on 
him: But his majeſty, conſidering him better qualified 
for the ſervice of the church, did not liſten to their ap- 
g For, the diſputes concerning the oaths of al- 
egiance and ſupremacy having lately been agitated, our 
Author, by K. James's ſpecial command, had written 
a treatiſe on that ſubject, which was printed at London 
in the year 1610, in 4to, The king himſelf had en- 
gaged in this controverſy, as appears by his works ſtill 
extant: But, diſcourſing with Mr. Donne upon the ſub- 


ject, he was ſo pleaſed with his clearneſs in 8 
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objections made to the taking thoſe oaths, and with his 
anſwers to them, that he cemmanded him 3 them 

$ 


up in form, and bring them to him. This Mr, Donne 
performed in the compaſs of ſix weeks; and they were 
publiſhed under the title of Pfeudo-martyr; wherein 
« out of certain propoſitions and gradations this con- 
<« cluſion is evicted, that thoſe, who are of the Roman 
„religion in this kingdom, may and ought to take the 
« oath of allegiance.” It is dedicated to the king, with 
a preface addreſſed to the prieſts and jeſuits, and to their 
diſciples in this kingdom, | 

His majeſty was now very preſſing to have him enter 
into holy orders. Mr. Donne himſelf has informed us, 
that “he almoſt deſcended to a perſuaſion, almoſt to a 
& ſolicitation of him to do it.” Defireous however to 
qualify himſelf for the ſacred function by a*clofer ap- 
plication to divinity and the learned languages, he deferred 
his compliance with the king's ſolicitations, till about 
three years after. He was then ordained by Dr. John 
King, biſhop of London, who was his good friend, and, 
had been chaplain to the lord-keeper Egerton, at the fame 
time that Mr. Donne was his ſecretary. 

He was preſently after made one of the chaplains in 
ordinary to his majeſty ; and, about the ſame time, at- 
tending the King to Cambridge, he was there created doc- 
tor in divinity at his majeſty's recommendation. Im- 
mediately upon his return from Cambridge, his wife died 
on the Keese day after the birth of her twelfth child. 
This calamity, which happened upon the fifteenth of 
Auguſt, 1617, overwhelmed him with grief. She left, 
* (ſays Mr. Walton) a man of a narrow unſettled eſtate, 
© and (having buricd five) the careful father of ſeven 
children then living; to whom he gave a voluntary 
aſſurance never to bring them under the ſubjection of a 
ſtep- mother: Which promiſe he kept moſt faithfully, 
burying with his tears all his 2 in his moſt 
dear and deſerving wife's grave; and betook himſelf to 
a ſolitary and retired life. His firſt motion from his 
houſe was to preach, where his beloved wife lay buried, 
in St. Clement's-church, near Temple-bar, London; and 
his text was part of the prophet JEREMIAN's Lamzen- 
tations: Lo, I AM THE MAN THAT HAVE SEEN AF- 
FLICTION !” 

Forwardneſs and inconſideration (ſays his biographer) 
could not in him «(as in many others) argue an in- 


ſufficiency; for he cönſidered long, and had many 
38 2 s ſtrifes 
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« ſtrifes within himſelf concerning the ſtrictneſs of life, 
and competency of learning required in ſuch as enter 
© into ſacred orders: And, doubtleſs (conſidering his,own, 
© demerits) did with meek Miſe bumbly-aſk God, Wha 
am 1? And if he had conſulted. with fleſh and blood, 
© he had not put his hand to that holy plough : But 
God, who is able to. prevail, wreſtled with him, as the 
c angel did. with Jacob, and marked him for his own, 
© marked him with a bleſſing, a blefling of obedience to 
© the motions of his bleſſed Spirit: And then as he had 
* formerly aſked God humbly with Moſes, ho am I? 
* ſo now (being inſpired with the apprehenſion of God's 
© mercies) he did aſk K. David's thankful queſtion, Lord 
© who am J, that thou art ſo mindful of me? 80 mindful 
* of me, as to lead me for more than forty years through 
* a wilderneſs of the many temptations and various turn- 
*, ings of a dangerous life ? So mindful, as to move the 
© learnedeſt of kings to deſcend to move me to ſerve at 
+ thine altar? So merciful to me, as to moye my heart to 
embrace this holy motion? Thy motions I will embrace, 
© take the cup of ſalvation, call upon thy name, and 
« preach thy goſpel.” 
Now all his ſtudies (which were occaſionally diffuſed) 
were concentred in divinity ; now he had a new calling, 
new. thoughts, new employment for his wit and elo- 
quence. Now all his earthly affections were changed 
into divine love, andall the faculties of his ſoul were en- 
aged in the converſion of others, in preaching glad 
an g p 8 8 
udings, remiſſion to repenting ſinners, and peace to each 
troubled ſoul: To this he applied himſelf with all care 
and diligence; and ſuch a change was wrought in him 
that he rejoiced more to he a door-#ceper in the houſe of God, 
than to enjay apy temporal employment. | 
And though his long familiarity with perſons. of the 
reateſt quality was ſuch, as would have given ſome men 
boldneſs enough to have preached to any auditory ; yet 
his modeſty was ſo great, that he could not be perſuaded 
to it, but went uſually to preach in ſome private churches, 
in villages near London, till the king appointed him a day 
to preach to him. And though the king and others ex- 
pected much from him, yet he was ſo happy. (which few 
are) as to ſatisfy and exceed their expectations: Preach- 
ing the word ſo, as ſhewed he was poſſeſt with thoſe joys 
that he labored to inſtil into others: A Preacher in earneſt, 
weeping ſometimes for his auditory, ſometimes with them, 
always preaching to himſelf, like an angel from a cloud, 
SG Ea - | though 
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though in none; exciting the affections of others, and 
Tals the moſt lively —. * of his own. 

Within the firſt year of his taking orders, he had no 
fewer than fourteen advawſons of benefices offered him; 
but, being unwilling to leave Landon, he refuſed them all, 
they laying in the country. In the latter end of the 
year 1617, he was, choſen Preacher of the ſociety of Lin- 
coln's-inn. Here he received every mark of love and re- 
ſpect; he conſtantly and faithfully, preaching, and they 
Lberally and amply requiting him. In this ſituation he 
remained near three years; about the end of which time, 
the emperor of Germany dying, and the troubles in Bo- 
hemia. breaking out, E. ; — appointed lord Doncaſter 


his ambaſſador to the new emperor, and expreſly com- 


manded Dr. Donne to attend him. This was very much 
to lord Donca/ter's ſatisfaction, and to the wiſhes. of his 
other, friends, who feared that his inceſſant ſtudies, and 
ſorrow for the loſs of his beloved wife, would ſhorten 
his days. : 
At his going, he left his friends of Lincoln's-inn, and 
they him with much reluctance ; for though he could not 
ſay, as St. Paul to the Epheſians, Bebold, you to whom T 
have preached the kingdom 1 od, ſhall henceforth ſee my face 
no more; yet he (being in a conſumption) queſtioned it, 
and they feared it, conſidering his troubled mind, which, 
with the help of his unintermitted ſtudies, haſtened the 
decays of his weak body. But GOD. turned it to the 
beſt; for this empleyment. did not only. divert him from 
thoſe ſtudies and ſad thoughts, but gave him a new and 
true occaſion of joy, to be an, eye-witneſs of the health 
of his honored miſtreſs, the queen of Bohemia, in a fo- 
reign land, (who having formerly known him a courtier} 
was moſt glad to fee him in a canonical habit, and more 
glad to be an ear-witneſs of his moſt excellent and power- 
ful preaching. 

Within fourteen-months he returned to his friends of 
Lincoln's-inn, with his ſorrows much moderated, and his 
health improved, 

About a year after his return from Germany, Dr, Cary 
was made biſhop of Exeter, and, by his removal, the 
deanery of St. Paule being vacant, the king appointed 
Dr. Denne to wait on him at dinner the next day; and 
his majeſty (being ſet down) before he ate any meat, ſaid 
(after his pleaſant manner) Dr. Donne, I have invited 
© you to dinner, and though you fit not down with me, 
yet I will carve to you of a diſh that I know you love; 

| * you 
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© you love London well: I do, therefore, make you dean of 
© Paul's ; take your meat home to your ſtudy, ſay grace, 
© and much good may it do you.” 1 

— after he came to his deanery, he employed 
workmen to repair the chapel belonging to his houſe. 
The next quarter following, when his father-in-law, Sir 
George More, who now a ante and dearly loved him, 
came to pay him the conditioned ſum of twenty pounds, 
be denied to receive it, and ſaid to his father, (as good 
Jacob ſaid when he heard Jeſeph his ſon lived) “ It is 
« enough, you have been kind to me, and careful of 
„mine; I am, I thank my God, provided for, and will 
receive this money no longer: And not long after he 
freely gave up his bond of eight hundred pounds. Soon 
after he was ſettled in his deanery, the vicarage of St. 
Dunſtan's in the Weſt fell to him by the death of Dr. 
White, the advowſon being formerly given to him by the 
ear] of Dorſet a little before his death, and confirmed to 
him by his brother and ſucceſſor. By theſe and another 
eccleſiaſtical endowment (which fell to him about the 
fame time) he was enabled to be charitable to the poor, 
and to make a ſuitable proviſion for his children. 

The next parliament following, in 1623-4, he was 
ehoſen prolocutor to the convocation, and about that 
time, by the appointment of his majeſty, preached many 
occaſional ſermons : All which he performed not only 
with the approbation, but to the admiration of the re- 
preſentative body of the clergy of this kingdom ; par- 
ticularly his Latin ſpeech, on his inauguration, which is 
till extant in the collection of his poems. 

He was once (and but once) clouded with the king's 
diſpleaſure. It was, about this time, occaſioned by ſome 
malicious whiſperer, who aſſured the king, that Dr. Donne 
had preached a fermon that implied a gie of his go- 
vernment, particularly of his late directions that the 
evening lectures on * ſhould be turned into cate- 
chizing, expounding the commandments, belief, and Lord's 
prayer. His 1 was the more inclinable to believe 
this, for that, about the ſame time, a perſon of nobility 
of great note in the kingdom, and favor with the kin 
(whom his majeſty knew doctor Donne loved very much 
was diſcarded the court, and preſently after committed to 
priſon, which begot many rumours in the multitude, 

The king ſuffered not the ſun to ſet, till he had ſearched 
out the truth of this report, but ſent prefently for doc- 
tor Donne, and required his anſwer to the accuſation ; 
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which was ſo ſatisfactory, that the king ſaid he was glad 
he reſted not under that ſuſpicion. Doctor Donne pro- 
teſted his anſwer was faithful and free from all colluſion; 
and therefore begged of his majeſty that he might not riſe, 
being then kneeling, before he had (as in like caſes he al- 
ways had from GOD) ſome aſſurance that he ſtood clear 
and fair in his majeſty's opinion. The king with his own 
hand did, or offered to raiſe him from his knees, and pro- 
teſted he was truly ſatisfied that he was an honeſt man, 
and loved him. Preſently his majeſty called ſome lords of 
his council into his chamber, and ſaid with much earneſt- 
neſs, * My doctor is an honeſt man; and, my lords, I 
* was never more joyed in any thing that I have done, 
© than in making him adivine. 

He was made dean in the fiftieth year of his age; and 
in the fifty- fourth year a dangerous ſickneſs ſeized him, 
which turned to a ſpotted fever, and ended in a cough, 
that inclined him to a conſumption. But GOD, as 755 

thankfully acknowledgeth, preſerved his ſpirit, keeping 
his intellects clear ** perfect. And as his health in- 
creaſed, ſo did his thankfulneſs, teſtified in his book of 
Devotions ; a- book that may not unfitly be called, a Cam- 
poſition of holy Extaſies, occaſioned by and applicable to the 
emergencies of that ſickneſs, which book (being medita- 
tions in his ſickneſs) he wrote on his ſick bed; herein imi- 
tating the holy patriarchs, who were wont in that place 
to build their altars, where they had received their bleſſing. 

This ſickneſs brought him to the gates of death; and 
he ſaw the grave ſo 8 to devour him, that he calls his 
recovery ſupernatural. But GOD reſtored his health, and 
continued it until the fifty-ninth year of his life: And 
then, in Auguſt, 1630, being with his eldeſt daughter, 
Mrs. Harvey, at Abery-Hatch in Eſſex, he fell into a fe- 
ver, which, with the help of his conſtant infirmity, va- 
pours from the ſpleen, haſtened him into ſo viſible a con- 
ſumption, that his beholders might ſay, as St. Paul of 
himſelf, he dies daily; and he might ſay with Jeb, my wel- 
fare paſſeth away as a cloud; the þ . aliction have taken 
bold of me; and weary nights are appointed for me. 

This ſickneſs continued long, not only weakening, but 
wearing him out. But before we give an account of his 
death, it may neither be impertinent nor unprofitable to 
look back upon ſome of the tranſactions of his life, and to 
make a reflection or two upon them. 

The recreations of his youth were poetry in which he 
was very happy, and difcovered the moſt poignant and 

| excellent 


excellent wit. Even in thoſe pieces which were cateleſsly 
written in his younger days, there are abundant proofs of 
the ſtrength and ſublimity of his genius. 

It is a truth, that in his riper years, viewing ſome of 
thoſe pieces acey, ſcattered in his youth, he wiſhed they 
had never been : But, though he was no friend to them, 
he was not ſo fallen out with heavenly poetry as to forſake 
id; no not in his declining age; witneſs his many divine 
ſonnets, and other holy and harmonious compoſures ; 
even on his ſick bed, he wrote this heavenly hymn, ex- 
prefling the great joy he had in the aſſurance of GOD's 
mercy to him. | 


A Hymn to GOD the Father. 


« WILT thou forgive that ſin where I begun, 
« Which was my ſin, though it were done before ? 
« Wilt thou forgive that fin through which I run, 
And doe run ſtill, though Aill I doe implore ? 
„ When thou haſt done, thou haſt not done; 
« For I have more. 1 


4 Wilt thou forgive that fin which I have won 
Others to fin, and made my fin their dore ? 
& Wilt thou forgive that ſin which I did ſhun 
« A yeare or two, but wallowed in, a ſcore ? 
When thou haſt done, thou haſt not done; 
For I have more. 


ce] have a ſin of feare, that when I have ſpun 
« My laſt thread, I ſhall periſh on the ſhore ; ; 
% But ſweare by thy ſelfe, that at my death thy Sonne 
« Shall ſhine as he ſhines now, and heretofore ; 
« And, having done that, thou haſt done; 


I feare no more.“ | 
And on his death-bed he wrote another bymn, which 
bears this title, 
« A Hymne to God, my God, in my ſickneſſe.“ 
The latter part of his liſe was a continued ſtudy, Satur- 


days only excepted, which he uſually ſpent in _ 


friends, and reſting himſelf under the weary burthen 

his week's meditations ; and he gave himſelf this reſt, that 
thereby he * be refreſhed and enabled to do the work 
of the day following, not negligently, but with courage 
and chcarfulneſs, | | 


He 


He prepared to leave he world before life left him, 
making his will while in perfect health, and with mature 
deliberation, expreſſing himſelf an impartial father, by 
making his children's portions equal; a conſtant lover of 
his friends, by particular legacies, diſcreetly choſen, and 
fitly bequeathed them; and full of charity to the poor, 
and many others, who by his long continued bounty might 
entitle themſelves, his ———— For all theſe he made 
proviſion, ſo largely, as, having ſix children, might to 
ſome appear more than proportionable to his eſtate. The 
Reader will think the particulars not impertinent, if we 
5 . him with the beginning and concluſion of his laſt 

WIII. a 


«© IN the name of the bleſſed and glorious Trinity, 
« Amen. I Tobn Donne, by the mercy of Chrift Feſus, 
c and the calling of the church of England, prieſt, bein 
« at this time in good and perfect underſtanding, ( mite 
« be God therefore) do hereby make my laſt will and 
« teſtament in manner and form following. 

« Firft, I give my gracious God an intire ſacrifice of 
& body and ſoul, with my moſt humble thanks for that 
« aſſurance which his bleſſed Spirit imprints in me now 
« of the ſalvation of the one, and of the reſurrection of 
cc the other; and for that conſtant and chearful reſolution 
« which the ſame Spirit eſtabliſhed in me, to live and dic 
<< in the religion now profeſſed in the church of England: 
© In expectation of that reſurrection, I defire my body may 
<« be buried (in the moſt private manner that may be) in 
that place of St. Paul"s-church, Landon, that the now 
« reſidentiaries have at my requeſt aſſigned for that pur- 
«© poſe, &c. ; 


And this my laſt will and teſtament made in the fear 
© of God, (whoſe mercy I humbly beg, and conſtantly 
«© rely upon in Feſus Chrift) and in perfect love and cha- 
© rity with all the world, whoſe pardon I aſk, from the 
„ loweſt of my ſervants to the higheſt of my ſuperiors, 
„Written all with mine own hand, and my name ſub- 
ſeribed to every page, being five in number.” | 

Nor was his charit ape only at his death, but in 
his life, by a'chearfif 


whoſe minds were dejected, or fortunes neceſſitous. And 
he redeemed many out of priſon that lay for ſmall debts, 
or for their fees. He was a continual giver to poor ſcho- 
lars, both of this, and foreign nations. Beſides what he 
gaye with his own hand, he uſually ſent a ſervant to all 
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and frequent viſitation of friends, 


the priſons in London, to diſtribute his charity, at all feſ- 


tival times in the year. He gage one hundred pounds at 
one time to a gentleman that ad formerly known live 
plentifully, and was then decayed in his eſtate. He was 
a happy reconciler of differences in many families of his 
friends and kindred, who had ſuch faith in his judgement 
and impartiality, that he ſcarce ever adviſed them to any 
thing in vain, He was Fon to her death) a moſt dutiful 
ſon to his mother, careful to provide for her ſupport, of 
which ſhe had been deſtitute, but that GOD raiſed him 
up to prevent her neceſſities; who having ſucked in the 
religion of the Roman church with her mother's milk, (or 
an: work after it) ſpent her eſtate in foreign countries, to 
enjoy a 93 542 her religion, and died in his houſe but 
three months before him. 

And, to the end it may appear how juſt a ſteward he 
was of his Lord and Maſter's revenue; it may be neceſſary 
to inform our Readers, that after his entrance into his 
deanery, as he numbered his years, and (at the foot of a 
private account, to which GOD and angels only were 
witneſſes with him) computed firſt his revenue, then his 
expences, then what was moo to the poor and-pious uſes, 
and laſtly, what remained for him and his; he bleſt each 
year's mY remainder with a thankful prayer ; which as 
ey diſcover a more than common devotion, the Reader 


ſhall partake ſome of them in his own words. 
1624. So all is that remains 
1625. of theſe two years 


. ” « % * of ' « ' ; 
Deo opt. max, benigno largitori, d me, & ab iis 2 VP 
bec d me reſervantur, gloria, & gratia in æternum. Amen. 


1626. So that this year God hath bleſſed 
me and mine with 


Multiplicate ſunt ſuper nos miſericordiæ tuæ, Domine. 
Da Domine, ut que ex immenſa bonitate tua nobis elargiri 


dignatus fis, in quorumcungue manus devenerint, in tuam ſem- 
per cedant gioriam. Amen. | 


1628. In fine horum ſex annorum manet 
1629. 

Druid habeo, quad non accepi a Domino? Largiatur etiam, 
ut que largitus eft, ſua iterum ant bono corum uſu, ut guem- 
admodum, nec Kei hujus mundi, nec loci, in que me poſuit, 
dignitati, nec ſervis, nec egenis, in toto hujus anni curriculs, 
mibi conſcius ſum, ne defuiſſe, ita ut liberi, quibus que ſu- 

Fonds 1 per ſunt, 


per ſunt, Frate anime en _accipiant, & beneficum 
* But to return from our digreſfion. 

We left our Author fick in Ehr, where he was forced 
to fpend moſt of that winter, by reaſon of his difabilit 
to remove from thence. And having never, during almo 
twenty years, omitted his pefſonal attendance bn Ke ma- 
jeſty, in his monthly ſervice; nor being ever left out of 
the number of Lent preachers ; and in January follow- 
ing, there being a general report that he was dead ; that 
report occaſioned this letter to a familiar friend. 

1 


8 1 R, 
«© THIS advantage you and my other friends have by 
« my frequent feavers, that I am ſo much the oftner at 
& the gates of heaven; and this advantage by the ſolitude 
and cloſe impriſonment that they reduce me to after, 
ec that I am ſo much the oftner at my prayers, in which i 
„ ſhall never leave out your happineſs: And I doubt not 
© but amongſt his other bleflings, God will add ſome one 
« to you for my prayers. . 
« A man would be almoſt content to die (if there were 
e no other benefit in death), to hear of ſo much ſorrow 
and ſo much good teſtimony from good men, as I (God 
« be bleſſed for it) did upon the report of my death: 
Vet I perceive it went not through all; for one writ to 
e me, that ſome (and he ſaid of my friends) conceived I 
« was not ſo ill as I pretended, but withdrew myſelf to 
live at eaſe, diſcharged of preaching. It is an un- 
e friendly, and (God knows) an ungrounded interpreta- 
tion; 2 I have always been ſorrier when I could not 
< preach, than any could be they could not hear me. It 
„ hath been my deſire (and God may be pleaſed to grant 
& jt) that I might die in the pulpit; if not that, yet 
<« that I might take my death in the pulpit, that is, die 
„ the ſooner by occaſion of thoſe labours. Sir, I hope 
* to ſee you preſently after Candlemas, about which time 
« will fall my Lent ſermon at court, except my lord 
©« chamberlain believe me to be dead, and leave me out: 
« For as long as I live, and am not ſpeechteſs, I would 
not willingly decline that ſervice. I have better leiſure 
to write, than you to read, yet I would not willingly 
© oppreſs you with too much letter: God bleſſe you and 
« your ſon, as I wiſh 
© Your poor friend and ſervant 
us « in Chrift Jeſus, 
Jan. 7, 1630. 4% JoHN Doxx k.“ 
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Before that month ended, he was appointed to preach 
upon his old conſtant day, the firſt Friday in Lent, and he 
had notice of it; and having in his ſickneſs prepared for the 


employment, as he had long thirſted for it; ſo reſolving his 


weakneſs ſhould not hinder his journey, he came to Len- 
don ſome few days before his day appointed. Being come, 
many of his friends (who with ſorrow ſaw how his ſickneſs 
had waſted him) doubted his ſtrength to perform that 
taſk; and therefore earneſtly intreated' him not to under- 
take it, aſſuring .him however, it was like to ſhorten his 
days: But he firmly denied their requeſts, ſaying, He 
would not doubt, that GOD, who in many weakneſſes 
had aſſiſted him with an unexpected ſtrength, would now 
withdraw it in his laſt employment, profefling a holy am- 
bition to perform that ſacred work. And when (to the 
amazement of ſome beholders) he appeared in the pulpit, 
many thought he preſented himſelf, not to preach mortifi- 
cation by a living voice, but mortality by a b body, 
and dying face. And doubtleſs many did ſecretly aſk that 
— in Ezekiel, Do theſe bones live? Yet after ſome 
aint pauſes in his zealous prayer, his ſtrong defires en- 
abled his weak body to diſcharge his memory of his medi- 
tations which were upon the fubjeR of dying; the text 
being, To God the Lord belong the ues from death, Many 
that ſaw his tears, and heard his hollow voice, profeſſing 
they thought the text prophetically choſen, and that Dr. 
Donne had preached His OWN FUNERAL SERMON. © | 
Being ful] of joy, that GOD had enabled him to per- 
form this deſired duty, he haſtened to his houſe, out of 
which he never moved, till, like St. Stephen, he was car- 
ried by deyout men to his grave: And the next day after 
his ſermon, his ſpirits being much ſpent, and he indiſ- 
* to diſcourſe, a friend aſked him, — are you fad ? 
o whom he replied after this manner, I am not ſad; 
« lam in a ferious contemplation of the mercies of my 
«© God to me; and now I plainly ſee, it was his hand that 
«© prevented me from all temporal employment, And I 
« ſee it was his will, that I ſhould never ſettle nor thrive 
until I entered into the miniſtry, in which I have now 
lived almoſt twenty years, (I hope to his glory) and 
«© by which (I moſt humbly thank him) I have been en- 
<< abled to requite moſt of thoſe friends, that ſhewed me 
e kindneſs when my fortunes were low. And (as it hath 
„ occaſioned the expreſſion of my gratitude) I thank God, 


« moſt of them have ſtood in need of my re 1 
4e ve 
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et ] have been uſeful and comfortable to my good father- 
4c in-law, Sir George More, whoſe patience God hath been 
te pleaſed to exerciſe by many temporal croſſes. I have 
«© maintained my own mother, whom it hath pleaſed God 
after a plentiful fortune in her former times, to _ 
<« to a great decay in her very old age. I have quie 
<< the conſciences of many that groaned under the burden 
« of a wounded ſpirit, whoſe prayers I hope are available 
<< for me. I cannot plead innocency of life, (eſpecial! 
of my youth) but I am to be judged by a merciful God, 
„ who hath given me (even at this time) ſome teſtimo- 
“ nies by his holy Spirit, that I am of the number of his 

« ele. I am full of joy, and ſhall die in peace.“ 

Upon Monday following, he took his laſt leave of bis 
beloved ſtudy, and being hourly ſenſible of his decay, re- 
tired himſelt to his bed- chamber: And that week ſent (at 
ſeveral times) for 2 of his moſt conſiderable friends, 
of whom he took a ſolemn and deliberate farewel, com- 
mending to their conſiderations ſome ſentences particu- 
larly uſeful for the regulation of their lives, and diſmiſſed 
them with a ſpiritual benediction. The Sunday following, 
he appointed his ſervants, that if there were any — 
buſineſs undone, that concerned them or himſelf, it ſhould 
be prepared againſt Saturday next; for, after that day, 
he would not mix his thoughts with any thing that con- 
cerned the world, Nor ever did. 

Now he had nothing to do but to die; to do which, he 
ſtood in need of no more time, for he had long ſtudied it. 
He lay fifteen days earneſtly expecting his hourly change 
and in the laſt hour of his laſt days (as his body melted 
away), his ſoul having ſome revelation of the beatific vi- 
ſion, he ſaid, 4+ I were miſerable, if I might not die:“ 
And after thoſe words, cloſed many periods of his faint 
breath with theſe words, Thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done. His ſpeech remained with him almoſt to his laſt 
minute; and then forfook him. Being ſpeechleſs, he 
(like Stephen) looked ſtedfaſtly towards heaven, and cloſet 
his own eyes, and then diſpoſed his hands and body into 
ſuch a poſture, as required no alteration by thoſe that 
came to ſhroud him. | 

Thus variable, thus holy, was the life; thus memo- 
rable, thus exemplary, was the death, of this moſt excel- 
lent man. He was in his forty-ſecond year when he took 
orders; and he died on the thirty-firſt of March, 1631, 
aged fifty-cight; after being dean of St. Paul's for ten 


years. 
| He 
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He was buried in St. Paal church, in the place which 
he had appointed for that uſe ſome years before his death, 
and by which he paſſed daily to his devotions. But not 
buried privately, though he defired it; for, beſides a vaſt 
number of others, many perſons of nobility and eminence, 
who loved and honored him in his life, ſhewed it at his fu- 
neral, by a voluntary and very ſolemn attendance of his 
-body to the grave. * ic 
le was of ſtature moderately tall; of a ſtraight and 
equally proportioned body, to which all his words and ac- 
tions gave an inexpreſſible addition of grace and decorum. 
His aſpect was chearful, and ſuch as gave a ſilent teſtimony 
of a — enlightened mind, and of a conſcience at peace 
with itfelf. His melting eye ſhewed he had a ſoft heart, 
full of noble pity,” of too brave a ſpirit to offer injuries, 
and too much a Chriſtian, not to pardon them in others. 
His fancy was rich and copious, equalled by his great 
wit; both being made uſeful by an excellent judgement. 
His mind was liberal, and unwearied in the ſearch of 
knowledge: And he wiſhed to communicate what he knew 
to others. This appears by his numerous WRITINGS, 
ſome account of which we will preſent to our Readers. 
{| Beſides the Pſeudo-Martyr, and Book of Devotion al- 
ready mentioned, there are extant the following Works 
of doctor Doane. 4 . Poems; conſiſting of Songs and 
Sonnets, Epigrams, Elegies, Epithalamiums, Satires, 
Letters, Fancral; Elegies, Holy Sonnets, &c. publiſhed 
at diffcrent times. They were printed together in one 
ume, 12mo. at Londen, 1719, with the Addition of 
legies upon the Author, by ſeveral Perſons. Mr. 
dan has very juſtly given Dr. Donne the character of © the 
* greateſt wit, though not the greateſt poet, of our na- 
tion :“ And, in his Dedication of Favenz! to the earl of 
Dorſet, he ſays, Denne alone, of all our countrymen, 
© bad your talent; but was not happy enough to arrive at 
< your verſthcation, And, were he tratflated into num- 
© bers and Exgliſb, he! would yet be wanting in the dig- 
© nity of expreffion..— You equal Donne in the variety, 
© multiplicity, and choice of thoughts: You excel him 
© in the manner and the words. I read you both with the 
ſame admiration, but not with the ſame delight. He 
© affects the metaphyſies, not only in his ſatires, but in 
© hisamorous verſes, where nature only ſhould reign; and 
4 perplexes the minds of the fair ſex with nice ſpecula- 
tions of philoſophy; when he ſhould engage their hearts, 
and entertain them with the ſoftneſs of love.“ 4 _ 
2 arther 


* 
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tarther Dryden aſks; * Would not Danes Jatires, which 
+ abound with ſo much wit, appear more met 
< if he had taken care of his words and of his numbers! 
Whether Pope took the hint from this queſtion, or 
not, is uncertain: But he has ſhewed the world, that 
when tranſlated into numbers and Aeli, as Dryden 

expreſſes it, they are not inferior to any thing in that kind 
of poetry. | 

2. Paradoxes, Problems, Eſſays, Characters, &c. 
to which is added a Book of Epigrams, written in Latin, 
by the ſame author; tranſlated into Engliſh by F. Maine, 
D. D. And alſo [gnatius's Conclave, a Satire, tranflated 
out of the original Copy written in Latin, by the fame 
author; found lately amongſt his own papers, London, 
1653, 12mo. Part of this Collection was publiſhed at 
different times before. 3. Three volumes of Sermons, in 
folio; the firſt printed in 1640, the ſecond in 1649, the 
third in 1660. Lord Falkland ſtiles Dr. Donne © one of 
the moſt witty and moſt eloquent of our modern divines.* 
4. Eſſays in Divinity, &. being ſeveral Diſquiſitions in- 
terwoven with Meditations and Prayers, * he went 
into holy orders, London, 1651, 12mo. publiſhed by his 
ſon. 5. Letters to ſeveral Perſons of Honour, London, 
1654, 4to. publiſhed by his ſon. There are ſeveral of Dr. 
Donne's letters, and others to him, from the queen of Ho- 
hemia, the earl of Carliſſe, archbiſhop Abbot, and Ben 
Johnſon, printed in a book, entitled, a Collection of Let- 
ters made by Sir Tobie Matthew, Knt. 8vo. 1660. 6. The 
ancient Hiſtory of the Septuagint; tranſlared from the 
Greek of Ariſteat, London, 1633, 12mo. This tranſlation 
was reviſed and corrected by another hand, and publiſhed 
in 1685, in 8vo. | 

7. ** BIAGANATOE : or, a Declaration of that Para- 
dox or Theſis, that Self-Homicide is not ſo naturally a 
ſin, that it may not beotherwiſe, Londen, 1644, 1648, &c. 
4to. Mr. Mood tells us, that he had ſeen the original un- 
der the author's own hand, in the Bodleian library, dedi- 
cated to Edward lord Herbert, of Cberbury. Among Dr, 
Donne's letters is one to lord Herbert, ſent to him with the 
BIATHANATOS ; and another to Sir Robert Carre, after- 
wards earl of Ancram, ſent with the ſame book upon the 
doctor's going into Germany. In this letter he obſerves, 
that the book was written by him many years before; 
and becauſe (ſays he) it is upon a miſinterpretable ſub- 
*6 ject, I have always gone ſo near ſupprefling it, as that 
it is only not burnt, No hand hath paſſed upon it to 


copy 
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© copy it, nor many to read it; to ſome parti. 
, cular friends in — 4 I writ it, 
46 I did communicate it; and I remember I had this an- 
4 ſwer, that certainly there was a falſe thread in it, but 
6 not 9 Keep it, I pray, with the ſame jea- 
„ louſy: Let any, that your diſcretion admits to the 
< ſight of it, know the date of it, and that it is a book 
« written by Fack Dogne, not Dr. Donne : Reſerve it for 
« me, if I live; and if I die, I only forbid it the preſs” 
* and the fire. Publiſh it not, yet burn it not; but be- 
« tween thoſe do what you will with it.” However, his 
rthleſs ſon diſobeyed this injunRion, and publiſhed it. 

f he had committed it to the flames, he had ſhewn a better 

d to his father's memory. 

r. Donne was naturally of a melancholy diſpoſition, 
and wrote this tract before he was truly ſerious, when un- 
der. the impreſſions of that diſorder. It is lamentable to 
conſider, how the greateſt learning and the brighteſt parts 
may be eaſily overcome by any and by every temptation ; 


- but at the ſame time, it is comfortable to reflect, that the 


_ weakeſt believer, under the protection of divine grace; is 
a conqueror, and more than a conqueror, over all trials 
and diſtreſſes. * 

Theſe are all the Works of Donne that we know of for 
certain to be his. Mr. Mood propoſes a quære, whether 
he was the author of a piece entitled, A Scourge for 
Paper-Perſecutors,” printed in the reign of K. James L. 
the running title of which, at the top of every page, is 
« Paper's Complaint.” Beſides an hundred and twenty 
ſermons, the publication of which we have already men- 
tioned, he left, adds our Biographer, the reſultance of 
© one thouſand four hundred authors, moſt of them 
© abridged and analyſed with his own hand. All the buſi- 
© neſs likewiſe that paſſed of any public conſequence, ei- 
© ther in this or any of our —— nation, he ab- 
© breviatedeither in Latin, or in the language af that na- 
tion, and kept them by him for uſeful memorials, So 
© he did the copies of divers letters and caſes of con- 
© ſcience, that had concerned his friends, with his ob- 
© ſervations and ſolutions of them, and divers other mat- 


* ters of importance, all particularly and methodically 


* 


© digeſted by him,” 


END of 


